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LABOR  PROBLEMS  IN  HAWAII. 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  June  21, 1921. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

There  werepresent  before  the  committee  Mr.  Walter  F.  Dillingham, 
Mr.  Charles  I\  Chillingworth,  and  Mr.  Albert  Homer,  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  The  meetingwas 
called  this  morning,  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  Dele- 
gate from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Kalanianaole,  and  a  delegation  from  Hawaii, 
sent,  I  believe,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  with  petitions,  etc.,  for  the  admission  of  certain  oriental  labor 
into  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  don't  think  that  is  just  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  for  the  admission  of  certain  labor  into  the 
Territory.  The  hearing  is  to  be  held  on  House  joint  resolution  168, 
which  properly  belongjg  before  this  committee  but  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  Without  objection  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  I  have  undertaken 
to  have  it  referred  to  this  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Kalanianaole,  have  you  a  statement  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  No,  excepting  that  we  have  here  a  commis- 
sion sent  by  the  legislature  to  appear  on  this  matter,  a  commission 
consisting  of  Mr.  Dnlingham,  Senator  Chillingworth,  and  Mr.  Homer, 
who  have  been  sent  over  here  to  present  this  matter  before  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Dillmgham  desire  to  be  heard  first  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Dillingham,  we  will  hear  you  first. 
The  resolution  under  consideration  reads  as  follows: 

[H.  J.  Res.  158,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  First  session.] 

J^'INT  RESOLUTION  Providing  an  emergencv  remedy  for  the  acute  labor  shortage  in  the  Territory 

of  Hawaii. 

li f solved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
I/'  Congress  assembled.  That  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  passage  of  this  joint 
r*^*'hition  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  empowered,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  re|?ulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  admit  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  such 
aliens  otherwise  inadmissible  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency 
existing  in  the  shortage  of  a^icultural  labor:  Provided ^  That  such  aliens  shall  be 
admitted  only  for  limited  periods  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  only  in  agri- 
cultural labor  or  domestic  service;  that  such  admission  of  aliens  shall  not  operate  to 
increase  the  number  of  persons  of  any  one  alien  nationality  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
po  that  their  total  numoere  at  any  one  time  shall  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
p()pulation  of  the  Territory  as  determined  by  the  last  census;  and  that  the  regulations 
siiall  provide  for  and  secure  the  return  of  such  laborers  to  their  respective  countries 
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upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited:  Provided  further ^  That  nothing  h^eui  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  allow  any  alien  admitted  under  the  terms  hereof  to  remove 
to  any  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Dillingham,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   WALTER   F.  DILLIHOHAM,   CHAIRMAS 
OF  THE  HAWAII  EMESGEHCT  LABOB  COMMISSIOV. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  On  April  20,  1921,  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  presented  a  special  message  to  the  Territorial  Ic^gislature 
calling  attention  to  the  grave  labor  shortage  existing  througEout  tlie 
islanos  of  the  Territory  and  pointing  out  that  a  serious  loss  to  the  Ter- 
ritory would  result  from  that  shortage  unless  it  be  relieved  through 
governmental  agencies. 

Acting  upon  this  message,  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
senate  concurring,  passed  a  resolution  on  April  26,  1921  request- 
ing that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  provide,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  for  the  introduction  or  immigration  into 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  of  such  a  number  of  persons,  including 
orientals,  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  situation;  limiting  such 
immigration,  however,  to  such  numbers  as  will  not  operate  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  persons  of  any  alien  nationalty  in  the  Territory 
at  any  one  time  beyond  25  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
Territory;  and  providing  further  that  such  persons  be  admitted  for 
limited  periods  of  time,  be  obliged  to  confine  their  efforts  to  agricultural 
labor  and  domestic  service,  and  be  guaranteed  and  secured  their 
return  to  their  respective  countries  upon  the  expiration  of  such  limited 
periods  of  time. 

The  resolution  and  an  accompanying  act  further  authorized 
the  governor  to  appoint  a  special  commission  to  act  in  the 
matter  at  the  National  Capital,  to  urge  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  the  premises.  On  April 
29,  1921,  the  governor  appointed  the  Hawaiian  Emergency  Labor 
Commission,  consisting  oi  Mr.  Walter  P.  Dillingham  as  cnairman, 
Senator  Charles  F.ChiUingworth,  and  Mr.  Albert  Homer,  and  directed 
that  this  commission  proceed  forthwith  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  industries  of  the  Territory  are  agricultural.  Of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  255,912  in  1920,  approximatdy  45,000  are  now  engaged  in 
agriculture,  as  against  urgent  requirements  for  60,000.  AS  actual 
shortage  of  field  labor  is  now  reported  by  the  several  industries  to 
exist  as  follows: 

Sugar  plantations 6, 000 

Pineapple  plantations 3, 000 

Coffee  plantations ],  500 

Rice  fields ,S,  000 

Contracting  interasts 1, 000 

Total H,500 

In  addition  to  this  nmnerical  shortage,  however,  there  is  a  further 
decline  in  production  due  to  the  inefiiciency  of  field  labor  in  general, 
attributed  to  lack  of  interest  and  intermittent  service. 

Continuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  for  the  bringing 
into  the  Territonr  of  labor,  within  the  law,  to  meet  our  increasing 
reauirements.  Not  being  able  to  hold  this  labor,  it  has  migrated  to 
California  practically  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been  brought  to  Hawaii. 
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Even  now  efforts  are  being^made  to  bring  Porto  Ricans  and  Fili- 
pinos into  the  Territory.  There  is  no  possibility,  however,  of  over- 
coming the  shortage,  as  those  who  enter  the  Territorjr  at  the  present 
time  can  be  expected  only  to  take  care  of  a  part  oi  the  continuing 
shrinkage. 

The  general  shortage,  but  particidarly  the  acute  shortage  existing 
in  the  sugar  industry,  is  caused  in  part  by  the  large  bonus  which  was 
paid  to  laborers  in  the  sugar  industry  auring  the  year  1920.  This 
t)onus  to  field  laborers  amounted  in  all  to  $25,878,996  and  was  paid 
to  them  over  and  above  regular  wages,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  this 
amount  being  paid  in  lump  sums  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Finding 
themselves  provided  with  money  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  laborers 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  less-attrac- 
tive field  occupations.  Numbers  of  them  have  left  the  Territory  for 
their  homes,  permanently  or  for  visits;  and  much  greater  nimibers 
of  them  have  be^un  busmess  ventures  for  themselves  as  small  mer- 
chants, coffee  and  pineapple  farmers,  contractors  and  builders,  truck 
gardeners,  etc.  Tne  initiation  and  development  of  these  independ- 
ent ventures  on  the  part  of  former  field  laoorers  have  resultea  in  a 
twofold  loss  to  the  established  industries,  for  they  have  lost  the 
services  not  only  of  the  new  farmers,  merchants,  contractors  and 
gardeners  themselves  but  of  large  numbers  of  other  field  laborers 
who  evidently  prefer  to  be  employed  by  those  of  their  own  race  and 
have  therefore  left  the  plantations  to  seek  employment  in  these  new 
oriental  owned  and  controlled  industries. 

A  general  cause  of  the  situation  and  shortage,  whigh  has  recently 
become  acute,  is  the  fact  that  the  Japanese,  who  constitute  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  labor,  have  ceased  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities given  them  as  individuals  and  now  aim  collectively  to  revo- 
lutionize the  control  of  agricultural  industries  to  the  end  that  Japa- 
nese capital  acquire  substantial  planting  interests  for  itself,  instead 
of  merely  contributing  the  labor  for  those  interests  under  American 
control  The  Japanese  now  has  money  he  never  had  before  and  has 
determined  to  use  that  money  and  the  strength  of  his  numbers  to 
leave  the  established  industries  without  necessary  labor  and  enter 
into  competition  on  his  own  account  with  these  established  industries 
or  actually  acquire  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  shortage  and  the  restless  independent  attitude 
()f  the  field  laborer,  a  lack  of  business  control  has  aeveloped,  and  a 
sliifting  of  laborers  from  place  to  place  has  directly  followed  efforts 
t>n  the  part  of  the  planters  to  urge  the  laborers  to  greater  efficiency. 
Industnes  organized  and  balanced  in  mill,  cannery,  transportation, 
irrigation,  and  area  are  now  faced  with  but  two  alternatives:  Shall 
they  attempt  to  maintain  existing  areas  which  can  be  cultivated  only 
indlflferentlv  until  such  time  as  further  labor  can  be  secured,  or  shall 
they  abanaon  land  now  under  cultivation  and  thus  conserve  their 
present  supply  of  labor  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  smaller  areas  ? 
It  is  evident  tnat  the  possibility  of  conducting  the  business  efficiently 
is  destroyed  in  either  case. 

The  positive  financial  loss  of  the  present  labor  shortage  to  the 
basic  aOTicultural  industries  of  the  Territory  runs  far  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  If  the  shortage  continues  unrelieved,  or  becomes 
greater  through  additional  losses  of  laborers,  financial  ruin  faces  the 
planters  of  the  Territory. 
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During  the  past  10  years  the  normal  acreage  of  cane  harvested 
annually  has  averaged  115,568  acres;  and,  from  this  acreage  there 
has  been  produced  an  average  sugar  crop  totaling  590,793  tons  an- 
nually. The  greatest  tonnage  of  sugar  produced  during  the  past  2<' 
{rears  was  in  1915,  when  646,445  tons  were  harvested,  with  45,654 
aborers  in  the  fields  during  the  year.  The  greatest  number  of  labor 
ers  employed  during  the  past  20  years  was  in  the  year  1912,  whei 
47,345  laborers  were  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  sugar  plantations.  Or 
accoimt  of  a  strike  of  plantation  laborers  on  the  island  of  Oahu  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1920,  and  on  account  of  a  general  labor  short- 
age during  that  vear,  the  sugar  production  reached  only  556,871 
tons,  the  lowest  ngure  since  1913;  there  being  only  38,348  laborers 
employed  by  the  plantations  in  December,  the  lowest  number  since 
1900. 

There  has  always  been  some  labor  shortage  in  the  sugar  fields  of 
the  Territory,  ana  production  of  sugar  at  the  high  rate  of  the  past 
decade  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  most  advanced  scien- 
tific methods  of  agriculture.  The  sugar  planters  of  the  Territory 
have  for  26  years  maintaind  an  experimental  laboratory,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  nearly  J200,000  during  the  past  10  years,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  correct  methods  of  cultivation  and  adequate  elimina- 
tioii  of  bug  and  other  pests.  With  10,000  acres  more  under  culti- 
vation than  in  1910,  but  with  6,000  less  laborers  than  during  that 
year,  approximately  maximum  production  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  strictest  attention  to  accurate  scientific  metnods  of 
farming.  As  a  result  of  those  methods,  the  number  of  acres  culti- 
vated per  laborer  has  increased  from  5.07  in  1910  to  6.04  in  1920. 

It  requires  from  18  months  to  2  years  for  sugar  cane  to  mature 
Each  summer  a  2-year-old  mature  crop  is  harvested,  a  l-yearH>ld 
crop  is  under  cultivation,  and  a  new  crop  is  planted.  In  order  to 
secure  the  best  results,  planting  of  new  seed  cane  must  begin  not 
later  than  May  1  and  must  be  completed  not  later  than  August  1. 
while  the  care  of  stools  in  fields  which  are  to  produce  a  ratoon  crop 
must  begin  immediately  after  the  mature  crop  is  harvested.  When 
caretakine  is  delayed  for  any  reason,  fields  become  overrun  with 
weeds  and  grass  and  the  stools  die,  while  the  volimteer  crop  is  choke*! 
out. 

Further  development  of  scientific  methods  is  being  carried  on,  but 
nothing  can  solve  the  present  man-power  problem  of  the  su&'ar  planter 
except  an  additional  labor  supply  to  relieve  the  actual  shortage  (•? 
6,000  men  existing  at  this  time.  As  a  result  of  that  shortage,  ap- 
proximately 50,000  tons  of  sugar  now  ready  for  harvesting,  with  * 
present  market  value  of  approximately  J5,000,000,  will  be  lost  this 
year. 

In  order  to  keep  the  current  loss  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  thi= 
planters  are  bending  every  effort  and  using  every  available  man  i- 
complete  the  harvesting  and  grinding  of  this  year's  crop.  As  •> 
result,  the  crop  of  1922,  planted  last  year  and  now  about  1  year  old 
can  not  be  cultivated  and  17  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  1922  crop 
has  been  abandoned,  lea\Tng  only  about  96,000  acres  to  product- 
approximately  490,000  tons  of  sugar,  a  loss  of  a  little  over  lOO.OOu 
tons.  This  estimate,  however,  is  oased  on  the  assumption  that  the 
reduced  area  will  yield  the  average  toimage  of  cane  per  acre.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  fields  of  the  1922  crop  nave  not  received  and  can 
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not  receive  the  usual  and  required  care  with,  the  present  inadequate 
labor  supply,  and  a  further  reduction  of  at  least  30  per  cent,  or 
147,000  tons  of  sugar,  will  occur  in  the  yield  of  next  year.  Consider- 
ing these  two  losses  from  reduced  acreage  and  inadequate  cultiva- 
tion, 247,000  tons  of  sugar,  having  a  market  value  of  $24,000,000  on 
a  basis  of  5-cent  sugar,  wiU  be  lost  to  the  producer  in  1922. 

Every  available  laborer  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  Territory 
is  now  engaged  in  harvesting  the  ripe  crop  of  1921,  and  the  planting 
of  the  1923  crop  has  not  beeun  and  can  not  be  begun  until  the  present 
havest  is  completed  by  tne  end  of  this  year.  Fields  planted  in 
October,  November,  or  December,  as  must  be  the  case  this  year,  if 
any  planting  is  done,  yield  less  than  half  a  crop,  and  the  1923  tonnage 
of  sugar  will  therefore  be  so  greatly  reduced  that  the  loss  will  approxi- 
mate $50,000,000  at  a  conservative  estimate. 

The  pineapple  crop  is  an  annual  one,  the  large  harvest  occurring 
in  midsummer,  although  a  smaller  crop  is  harvested  in  midwinter. 
The  principal  harvest  season  of  midsummer  extends  over  a  period 
of  only  eignt  weeks,  and  the  large  tonnage  of  fruit,  totaling  5,978,000 
cases  in  1920,  must  be  gathered,  hauled,  and  packed  within  this 
short  period.  If  the  harvest  is  prevented  or  delayed,  some  or  all  of 
the  crop  is  lost  and  rots  on  tne  ground,  the  amount  of  the  loss 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  delay. 

Labor  to  make  possible  the  harvest  of  1920  was  secured  not  only 
by  raising  and  offering  wages  so  high  that  they  attracted  field  laborers 
from  other  estabHshed  and  essential  industries,  but  it  was  drawn 
from  the  cities  and  home  centers,  which  were  deserted  by  domestic 
servants,  clerks,  and  other  nonagricultural  employees  attracted  by 
the  high  wages.  Even  under  these  conditions,  sufficient  labor  could 
not  be  secured,  and  himdreds  of  school  children  were  induced  to  come 
into  the  fields  and  assist  in  the  harvest  of  1920.  This  same  procedure 
must  be  followed  this  year  to  an  even  greater  extent  on  accoimt  of 
the  still  greater  shortage  in  the  normal  labor  supplv.  With  the 
present  labor  situation  throughout  the  Territory,  a  delayed  harvest 
IS  inevitable.  The  financial  loss  occasioned  by  this  delayed  harvest 
and  the  resulting  loss  of  crop  is  difficult  to  estimate  on  account  of  the 
varying  extent  of  the  labor  shortage.  That  shortage  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  so  serious,  however,  as  to  cause  a  financial  loss  of  between 
86,000,000  and  $7,000,000  to  the  pineapple  planters. 

The  coffee  industry,  which  is  largely  confined  to  one  district  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  has  been  encom-aged  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
furnish  an  incentive  to  the  homesteader  to  settle  and  develop  Ameri- 
can commimities;  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  coffee  produced 
in  the  Territory  is  grown  on  the  small  farms  of  these  homesteaders. 
These  small  independent  farmers  are  facing  absolute  ruin  at  the 
present  time.  Their  crop  is  ripe  and  readv  for  harvesting  at  the 
time  of  the  large  pineapple  harvest,  in  miasummer,  when  labor  is 
always  short  and  wiU  be  scarcer  than  ever  this  year. 

Natwally  these  small  independent  coffee  farmers  have  similarly 
small  means;  and  a  total  loss  of  their  crop  inevitably  entails  ruin. 
In  1920,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  then  existing,  many  of 
these  small  farmers,  whose  plantings  total  approximately  1,000 
acres,  lost  nearly  their  whole  crop  and  are  therefore  in  critical  finan- 
cial condition,  although  far  greater  financial  losses  are  certain  to 
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result  from  failure  to  hjarvest  the  crop  of  1921  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased shortage  of  labor. 

In  the  organized  coffee  companies,  one-third  of  the  crop  of  192ii 
could  not  be  harvested;  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  crop  of  1921,  with 
a  probable  market  value  of  nearly  $500,000,  will  be  lost. 

The  rice  industry,  recognized  as  being  of  great  importance  in  fur- 
nishing a  valuable  food  product  for  the  seli-support  of  the  islands, 
has  dwindled  in  area  from  9,000  acres  to  2,800  acres,  and  we  have 
already  lost  two-thirds  of  this  important  industry  through  short^ujo 
of  labor.  Except  for  the  Chinese,  practically  no  labor  has  been 
induced  to  handle  the  cultivation  of  the  rice  crop;  and  with  the  declin? 
in  the  number  of  rice  growers,  over  6,000  acres  of  very  produc'tive 
fields  have  been  abandoned  and  the  rice  industry  is  now  practically 
dead.  Continued  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  10  years 
to  save  this  industry,  but  without  avail;  and,  to-day,  instead  of 
supplying  her  own  needs  and  exporting  rice  to  other  countrip- 
Hawaii  must  import  rice  for  herself. 

The  history  of  the  rice  industry  is  a  terrifying  warning  of  what  mar 
result  in  our  other  industries  if  adequate  relief  irom  our  present  situ- 
tion  is  not  secured.     The  further  development  and  mamtenance  of 

Erosperity  in  Hawaii  depend  solely  upon  our  ability  to  continue  the 
asic  industries  of  the  country.  These  basic  industries  can  not  be 
continued,  however,  without  adequate  labor  to  compete  in  markets 
created  for  our  commodities  by  those  who  produce  the  same  com- 
modities elsewhere,  in  greater  bulk  and  under  entirely  different  labor 
conditions. 

Failure  to  provide  earlv  relief,  as  well  as  failure  to  provide  relief  of 
anv  nature,  must  inevitably  have  two  far-reaching  ofTocts  and  can  re- 
sult only  in  placing  both  the  industrial  and  political  control  of  the 
Territory  in  the  hands  of  its  preponderating  Japanese  population. 
Furnishing  normally  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  required  labor  supply 
of  the  Territory,  the  Japanese  are  in  a  position  where,  by  failing  or 
refusing  further  to  provide  that  labor  supply,  they  can  dictate  to,  if 
not  actually  secure  control  of,  the  established  industries.  Sinw 
political  control  of  the  Territory  can  not  be  divorced  from  the  con- 
trol of  its  essential  industries,  Japanese  acquisition  of  the  latter  must 
surely  be  followed  by  their  possession  of  the  former. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Could  you  give  us  the  nationalities  of  the  population 
of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir.  The  population  of  Hawaii,  according 
to  reports  from  the  census  of  1920,  was  255,912  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties. Hawaiians — that  means  the  pure-blooded  Hawaiians — ^23,723. 
Asiatic  Hawaiian,  6,955 — those  are  the  crosses  with  the  Asiatics. 
Caucasian-Hawaiian,  11,072.  Portuguese,  27,002.  Porto  Ricans, 
5,602.  Spanish,  2,430.  Other  Caucasians,  19,708— those  are  the 
white  Americans,  and  are  represented  by  15,323  American-bom 
Americans  and  2,219  naturalized  citizens,  leaving  only  2,166  Anglo- 
Saxon  aliens  who  have  not  been  Americanized.  Out  of  the  19,708 
there  are  only  2,166  who  are  eligible  to  become  American  citizens  who 
have  not  become  American  citizens.  Chinese,  23,507.  Now,  of 
that  23,000  there  are  only  10,000  foreign-bom  Chinese,  alien  Chineso; 
the  other  13,000  are  Hawaiian-bom  Chinese  or  American  citizens. 
Japanese,  109,274;  Filipinos,  21,031;  Korean,  4,950;  negroes,  348; 
all  others,  310. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  you  did  not  specify  when  you  touched  on 
the  Japanese  proposition  the  ones  that  were  alien  and  the  ones 
native  Dom. 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  There  are  60,000  of  the  109,000  that  are  aliens; 
49,000  of  the  109,000  are  American  bom. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  In  other  words,  49,274  are  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Forty-nine  thousand  are  American  citizens  by 
birth. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Of  this  109,274,  how  many  are  employed  as  laborers 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Will  you  state  the  question  a^ain,  please? 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  wanted  to  learn  how  many  of  these  laborers  that 
are  employed  in  the  fields  are  Japanese,  either  by  descent  or  by  birth. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Of  the  total  Japanese,  only  17,906  were  working 
in  the  sugar  cane  fields  in  December  of  last  year.  We  have  about 
6,000  laborers  in  the  pineapple  fields,  and  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  those  are  Japanese — about  80  per  cent  of  that  6,000 — maybe  4,800. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Well,  go  ahead  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Dillingham. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Out  of  the  109,000  it  would  appear  that  about 
25,000  only  are  in  field  occupations  to-day.  To  quote  exactly,  the 
figures  are  alien  Japanese,  60,258;  other  Japanese,  49,016;  total, 
109,274. 

I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  total  population  of  the  Territory, 
by  sex  and  nationality  which  I  desire  to  nave  inserted  in  the  record. 
TW  table  is  as  follows: 

The  population  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 


Census  of  1920. 

Total  in 
1910. 

26.041 

Race. 

Sex. 

Citizenship. 

1    Total  in 

Increase 
during 
decade. 

Male. 

11,990 

5,528 

3,524 

13,737 

3,133 

1,326 

12,309 

16,197 

62,644 

3,498 

16,851 

409 

Female. 
11.733 

Citizen. 
23.723 

Alien. 

1       1920. 
23,723 

Hawatian 

12,318 
2,300 

('aiiduiian  Hawaiian 

5,544            11,072 
3,431               6.955 

11,072             8!  772 

Asiatic  Hawaiian. . . 

6.955  1            3,734 
27,002            22,301 

5,602              4,890 

2,430  ;            1,990 

19,708  :          14,867 

23,507            21,674 

109,274  ,          79,675 

4,950              4,533 

21,031              2,361 

658  1           1,071 

3.221 

Portuguese 

13,265 
2,469 
1,104 
7,399 
7,310 

46,630 

1,452 

4,180 

249 

22,346 

5,602 

1,145 

17,542 

12,728 

49,016 

1,518 

21,031 

559 

4,656 

4,701 
712 

Porto  Rican 

Spanish 

<;iherCaucai8ian.... 
Chinese 

1,285 

2,166 

10,779 

60,25S 

3,432 

440 

4,841 
1,833 

Japanese 

29, 599 

Korean 

417 

Pilipino.. 

18,670 
U13 

^'egroandaiiothor. 

99 

Total 

151, 146 

104,766 

173,237 

82,675 

255,912           191.909 

64,008 

r 

Decrease. 


With  funds  in  amounts  never  before  possessed  by  them,  the 
Japanese,  who  think  and  act  collectively,  are  provided  with  capital 
for  their  collective  use  in  acquiring  control  of  industries  at  present 
owned  and  controlled  by  Americans.  That  they  intend  to  secure 
such  control  is  demonstrated  not  only  by  their  disinclination  or 
actual  refusal  to  be  employed  by  American-controlled  industries  but 
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t^:>  by  their  seyeral  specific  attempts  to  purchase  the  control  of  some 
■X  ih€se  industries. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  imderstand  that  Mr.  Dillingham  will 
e»TnpIet«  his  statement  before  being  interrupted  ? 

)Lr.  SiEOEL  (in  the  chair).  Yes;  that  is  the  method  we  have 
d^ncided  to  adopt. 

Mr.  DiLLENGHAM.  American  and  other  non-Japanese  owners  and 
operators  of  small  farms  throughout  the  islands  report  a  imiforiii 
inability  to  secure  necessary  field  labor,  although  tne  bulk  of  the 
existing  shortage  of  labor  is  in  the  supply  of  field  laborers  for  the 
larger  organized  plantations,  where  the  shortage  is  aggravated  bv 
the  restless  and  indifferent  attitude  of  the  field  laborer  in  general. 
Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  ui^e  their  laborers  to  greater 
eflBiciency  have  been  directly  followed  by  a  shifting  of  laborers  from 
place  to  place,  resulting  only  in  further  reducing  emciency. 

Within  the  past  several  months,  Japanese  or  persons  representing 
them  have  made  two  actual  offers  to  purchase  outright,  or  to  purchjiie 
the  control  of  one  of  the  largest  sugar  companies  in  the  Territory 
An  effort  by  the  Japanese  to  purchase  the  control  of  a  smaller  sugar 
company  was  abandoned  only  because  of  the  refusal  of  certain 
Portuguese  owners  to  sell  their  controlling  interest  in  the  company. 
The  Japanese  purpose  to  secure  control  oi  established  industries,  or 
to  make  continued  American  control  difficult  and  expensive,  can 
also  be  recognized  in  such  an  incident  as  the  one  in  which  Japanese 
interests  recently  bid,  at  a  pubUc  auction,  for  a  site  and  right  of  wrtv 
adjacent  to  a  sugar  plantation.  Excepting  only  the  plantation  t<t 
which  it  was  essential,  this  right  of  way  was  practically  useless  to 
anyone  who  might  acquire  it;  but,  despite  this  fact,  the  Japane-t 
interests  present  at  the  auction,  bv  bidding,  raised  the  final  sale  price 
to  $36,500,  although  the  appraised  valuation  of  the  property  was  onh 
$14,000. 

Under  the  present  conditions  efficient  or  profitable  operati(»n  «»f 
existing  American  organizations  is  impossible.  Such  a  conditi"M 
must  inevitably  bring  the  planter  to  tne  point  where  he  must  s*'ll 
his  organization  to  any  available  buyer.  Sale  either  before  or  ftft»r 
failure  must  be  made  to  the  people  who  control  the  majority  "f 
available  field  labor;  and,  considering  this  fact,  it  is  at  once  appan-iit 
that  there  could  be  no  purchasers  except  Japanese.  When  this  poii- 
has  been  reached  and  such  a  sale  of  American-controlled  industri^»^  i^ 
forced  by  the  shortage  of  field  labor,  further  American  control  cea^f* 
and  Japanese  control  of  the  Territory's  industries  be^n^^. 

Failure  or  sale  of  the  basic  agricultural  activities  of  the  Temlurv 
must  be  followed  by  a  similar  failure  or  sale  of  the  dependent  n^n- 
agricultural  activities,  for  the  latter  can  not  stand  without  thf 
former.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  Ti»r- 
ritory  as  a  Commonwealth  and  also  the  prosperity  of  the  nonapri- 
cultural  interests  of  the  Territory  are  based  entirely  on  the  sugar  urui 
pineapple  industries,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  political  contra, 
must  be  vested  in  those  who  control  those  two  large  and  esj^eiUwi' 
agricultural  industries. 

If  the  present  labor  shortage  continues  unrelieved,  both  the  Ter- 
ritory and  the  Nation  must  lose  foodstuffs  and  tax  revenues:  tli* 
former  because  of  reduced  crops,  and  the  latter  because  of  the  sninllt^r 
taxable  values  of  such  reduced  crops.     In  addition  to  these  two  losses. 
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however,  the  Territory  will  be  greatly  hampered  and  delayed  in  public 
works  and  improvements  of  all  kinds,  as  will  also  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  smaller  extent. 

The  exports  from  the  Territory  during  the  Government  fiscal  year 
of  1919  amounted  to  $98,859,311,  increasing  to  $145,831,074  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1920.  During  the  calendar  year  1920,  however, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  and  pineapple  crops 
is  shipped  during  the  last  six  months  of  each  year,  the  exports 
amounted  to  $192,383,000,  this  latter  figure  being  divided  between 
the  principal  commodities  as  follows: 


S'll 


rar 1158,712,000 

Pin&ipples : 29,176,000 

Toffee 470,000 

(aimed  fish  and  sundries 4,025,000 

192, 383, 000 

To  determine  the  value  of  produce  raised  in  the  Territorv,  the  value 
of  home-grown  products  consumed  in  the  Territory  must  be  added  to 
the  foregoing  total,  as  follows : 

Su2:ar $4, 300, 000 

Coffee 174,000 

Rice 1,280,000 

<  rarden  vegetables  and  sundries 1, 200, 000 

6, 954, 000 

I  would  like  to  say  here  that  $1,200,000  is  far  less  than  the  value 
of  all  the  garden  truck  produced.  Practically  all  of  the  farmers  have 
their  own  little  garden  patches  and  raise  the  garden  requirements  of 
the  majority  of  our  population  directly,  and  it  is  impossiole  to  see  the 
value  of  this  produce  as  coming  through  a  market. 

On  account  of  labor  shortage  and  the  consequent  delayed  harvests, 
interrupted  cultivation,  and  failure  to  plant  new  crops,  the  two  prin- 
cipal export  items,  sugar  and  pineapples,  will  be  reduced  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  in  tonnage  during  the  calendar  year  1921,  whue  the 
coffee  industn^  will  suffer  an  even  greater  percentage  of  loss.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  figure  in  estimating  the 
effect  of  these  losses  on  the  food  supplies  of  the  Territory  and  Nation, 
but  anything  occasioning  the  destruction  or  nonproduction  of  food 
staples  is  an  economic  condition  demanding  immediate  correction. 

It  is  similarly  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  in  tax  revenues  occa- 
sioned by  reduced  production,  but  the  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  Ter- 
ritory and  Nation  in  1921  will  be  much  less  than  the  amounts  paid 
in  1920,  which  were  as  follows: 

To  the  Federal  Govenunent: 

Internal  revenue $11,929,872.72 

Cuatoms I,172,90a24 

13  102  778.  96 
To  the  Territorial  Government 41954!  484  43 

With  reduced  production  and  mcome  and  correspondingly  reduced 
profits,  the  amounts  of  taxes  to  be  paid  in  the  year  1921  will  be  reduced 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  loss  in  production,  for  the  reason  that  the 
excess-profits  item  will  be  so  ^['eatly  reduced  that  the  tax  will  be 
negligible  in  comparison  with  the  1920  tax. 
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Public  works  and  improyements  by  the  Territorv  valued  at  nearlv 
$3,000,000  are  proposed  and  hare  been  authorized.  The  Territorial 
superintendent  of  public  works  has  informed  the  conunission,  how- 
ever, that  he  "  does  not  know  where  the  men  are  coming  from  to  fill 
the  quota  necessary  to  complete  the  above  projects  on  anything  near 
time."  Nearly  500  laborers  are  required  to  qarry  on  the  projects  ii. 
question,  the  completion  of  which  wiU  require  from  four  to  six  montlis 
for  the  smaller  ones  to  a  year  and  a  half  for  a  number  of  the  larjj^r 
ones.  No  such  supply  of  labor  is  conceivably  available;  and  the  only 
possible  effect  is  a  great  delay  in  instituting  and  carrying  through  these 
miprovements,  all  of  which  are  necessary  and  some  of  which  are  essf  n 
tiai  to  the  pubUc  health. 

The  form  of  relief  from  the  labor  shortage  proposed  in  the  joint 
resolution  herewith  has  been  determined  npon  after  careful  consider- 
ation of  conditions  attending  such  relief.  The  industries  of  the  coun- 
try do  not  desire,  and  this  commission  does  not  propose  or  intend  lo 
request  any  greater  supply  of  labor  than  is  an  aDsolute  necessity  for 
the  relief  of  uie  present  grave  situation.  This  being  so,  in  consiciera- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  shortage  is  variable,  it  is  beueved  to  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  industries  themselves  and  of  the  country  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  responsible  Government  officials  the  duty  of  cicter- 
mining  the  measure  of  relief.  To  enact  legislation  fixing  the  exa(  t 
number  of  laborers  that  my  be  imported  to  relieve  the  shortage  would 
result  in  leaving  the  actual  shortage  unrelieved  in  the  event  that  it 
increases  subsecjuent  to  such  legislative  action,  while  a  similar  repr»^ 
hensible  condition  might  result  from  an  overabimdance  of  field  lnh(*r 
were  the  shortage  to  aecrease. 

The  situation  in  the  Territory  is  now  so  serious  and  tlireateninj 
that  it  requires  instant  reUef  without  the  delay  incident  to  careful 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  circumstances  by  legislative  com- 
mittees. It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  Department  of  Labor  bi- 
charged  with  the  duty  of  furnishing  relief  in  such  measure  as  i> 
necessary,  leaving  to  the  department  the  determination  of  the  extent 
of  the  snortage  from  time  to  time,  with  a  corresponding  initiative  t<» 
limit  and  restrict  immigration.  In  this  manner  laborers  may  be  im- 
ported in  such  numbers  only  as  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  while  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  the  immediate  relief 
that  is  so  essential. 

In  proposing  administrative  latitude  in  the  provision  of  relief^  n»> 
small  consideration  has  been  the  desire  to  avoid  international  com- 
plications of  any  kind  through  cooperation  between  the  Departmeu'. 
of  Labor  and  other  departments  and  bureaus.  To  draft  legislation: 
at  this  time,  imposing  all  the  restrictions  and  conditions  that  wouM 
be  necessary  for  the  strict  observance  of  international  courtesy  ami 
other  considerations,  would  probably  so  delay  the  final  enactment  vi 
that  legislation  as  to  make  the  relief  therein  provided  of  little  or  no 
value  in  the  present  acute  emergency,  whereas  such  restrictions  cm 
be  imposed  by  administrative  action  as  occasion  therefor  arises  fn»ni 
time  to  time  without  harmful  delay. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  insular  and  isolated,  2,100  miles  from 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  Its  agricultural  problems  nr.* 
tropical  and  strongly  differentiated  from  the  farm  pronlems  of  tin* 
mainland.     The  wnite  farmer  who  can  prosper  everywhere  throuj:!;- 
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out  the  continental  United  States  is  inherently  unahle  to  work  in  the 
cane  fields  and  on  the  pineapple  and  other  plantations  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  statement  is  no  idle  expression  of  theory,  but  is  prem- 
ised on  the  unquestionable  results  of  many  experiments  during  the 
past  50  years  of  tropical  agriculture  in  Hawaii.  That  ajgriculture, 
during  those  years,  nas  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  now  the 
most  scientific  in  the  world,  but  its  further  continuance,  despite  all 
scientific  methods,  demands  a  supply  of  labor  adequate  to  its  needs 
and  fundamentally  able  to  meet  the  pecuhar  conditions  imposed  by 
the  tropical  nature  of  the  country. 

The  shortage  and  all  its  accompanying  conditions  are  local.  They 
are  not  related  in  any  way  to  similar  problems  confronting  farmers 
of  the  mainland;  they  can  not  be  solved  in  the  same  maimer  as  can 
the  problems  of  continental  agriculture;  and  the  relief  provided,  no 
matter  what  its  peculiar  form  may  be,  can  in  no  way  complicate  or 
involve  mainlana  conditions.  The  emergency  is  such,  however,  as 
to  demand  immediate  relief  sufficiently  flexible  in  nature  to  meet 
the  constantly  changing  conditions.  It  is  manifest  that  no  such 
flexibility  would  be  possible  under  detailed  statutory  restrictions, 
and  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  administrative  latitude  in 
determining  both  the  measure  and  nature  of  relief  is  an  essential. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  message  of  the  governor  to  the  legislature 
wliich  opened  the  whole  question  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  may  file  that  with  your  statement,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Could  we  have  that  message  read  ?    How  long  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  is  only  three  pages  long, 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  can  have  it  read,  if  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  was  on  this  message  that  the  legislature  took 
action.     I  will  read  it,  with  your  permission  [reading]: 

The  hoaorable  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the  honorable  the  Speaker  op  the 
Uouse;  and  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawau: 

(ikntlemen:  My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
industries  of  this  Territory  are  suffering  from  an  acute  labor  shortage.  I  am  con- 
vincH'd  that  unless  some  remedy  be  speedily  found  whereby  this  condition  may  be 
allovLated,  the  agrictdtural  and  other  dependent  industries  of  this  Territory  and 
*lit!  Territory  as  a  whole  will  suffer  great  and  irreparable  loss.  If  this  condition  shall 
fr>ntinue  it  will  mean  that  the  areas  of  sugar  cane  and  pineapples  now  under  cultiva- 
Uon  will  have  to  bo  reduced.  It  is  now  true  that  thousands  of  acres  of  productive 
ri'-^  lands  in  this  Territory  have  been  abandoned  because  of  the  lack  of  labor  to  cul- 
ti\ate  them,  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  for  that  reason  just  so  much  less  able  to 
^'ipport  its  inhabitants  and  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  in  this  Territory. 
^t  is  also  tnie  that  a  largo  portion  of  the  1920  coffee  crop  of  this  Territory  was  not 
■ir\e3ted  because  of  the  great  lack  of  labor,  and  the  same  condition  vdll  exist  during 
I 'i^  present  year.  Thw  resulted  and  will  result  in  severe  loss  to  the  coffee  planters, 
^ ''^  greater  proportion  of  whom  are  citizens  of  moderate  means  and  unable  to  withstand 
>'  I'h  a  loss  for  even  one  year.  The  continued  shortage  of  labor  will  result  in  a  similar 
loss  and  in  the  reduction  in  cultivated  areas  in  other  agricultural  lines  with  a  corre- 
^lionding  inability  to  support  ourselves  and  the  military  forces  of  the  United  Statin 
<'ithv»r  in  normal  times  or  during  periods  of  emergency. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  entire  industrial  life  of  this  Territory  is  based  upon 
a-Tioulture.  No  other  industry  would  exist  here  except  for  the  support  contributed, 
Erectly  or  indirectly,  by  the  basic  agricultural  industries  of  the  Territory,  and  all 
'•«?'  dtizens  and  residents  are  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  successful 
j'foeecution  of  those  industries.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  agricultural 
'abor,  other  than  Filipino,  has  been  brought  into  this  Territory  for  at  least  14  years. 
^hiring  that  period  of  time  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  in 
'u^r  cane,  pnieapples  and  other  food  staples,  and  as  no  adequate  additional  labor  was 
i bought  into  the  Territorv  to  cultivate  the  increased  area  and  as  during  that  same 
[•eriod  a  large  number  of  laborers  have  returned  to  their  homes  in  other  parts  of  the 
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world,  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  had  to  spread  our  available  labor  supply  over 
such  a  large  area  that  production  has  had  to  slow  down  and  within  a  short  time  wil, 
be  very  materially  decreased. 

As  our  agricultural  operations  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  production  of  food  euf*- 
plies  and  as  the  continuance  of  that  production  is  essential  to  the  support  of  the  in- 
nabitants  of  this  Territory,  civil  and  military,  both  in  normal  times  and  particular h 
in  times  of  emergency,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  we  have  an  adequate  supply  o: 
agricultural  laborers  to  carry  on  those  indxistries.  Since  this  Territory  is  of  the  utmotni 
importance  to  the  Nation  as  a  military  outpost,  it  is  above  all  thin^  necessary  that 
we  E^ould  be  put  in  a  self-sustaining  position  so  that  in  a  time  of  national  emeig<enc> 
we  would  not  only  be  no  burden  on  the  rest  of  the  Nation  but  would  be  in  a  position 
where  we  could  supply  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  with  certain  eeaentiiL! 
foods. 

The  question  is  one  of  such  great  importance  to  the  Territory  and  to  the  Nation  that 
I  believe  it  should  be  presented  to  you  and  to  Congress  as  an  administrative  measure 
and  I,  therefore,  as  governor  of  this  Territory  and  as  representing  the  entire  citizenship 
of  the  Territory,  submit  herewith  the  draft  of  a  concurrent  resolution  which  contain? 
my  ideas  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  premises  and  o^the  recommendations  whi'  1. 
should  be  made  to  Congress  in  this  regard.  A  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the 
house  of  representatives  by  Hon.  Norman  K.  Lyman  somewhat  along  the  eame  line' 
as  the  one  submitted  herewith  but  based  upon  different  reasons.  I  recommend  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  which  ia  submitted  herewith  be  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee which  now  has  the  pending  resolution  under  consideration  and  that  that 
committee  report  out  one  of  the  two  resolutions.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  i-  a 
matter  of  such  great  importance  to  the  Territory,  as  a  whole,  that  a  resolution  sponsoned 
and  approved  by  the  administration  would  have  the  greater  weight  and  influcene. 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  properly,  forcibly,  and  speedily  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill  which  is  sub- 
mitted herewith,  which  provides  for  the  creation  and  appointment  of  the  Ilawaii 
Emergency  Labor  Commission,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  proceed  to  Washington 
D.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  our  Delegate  to  Congress  in  obtaining  immediate 
relief  in  the  premises,  and  which  provides  an  appropriation  for  the  pa>'ment  of  expen£«& 
incurred  by  said  commission  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  20,  A.  D.  1921. 

C.  J.  McCarthv,  Governor, 

(The  concurrent  resolution  follows:) 

CONCURRENT  RBSOLUTION. 

Whereas,  owing  largely  to  conditions  resulting  from  the  war,  the  agricultural  industrio? 
of  the  Territory  are  now  experiencing  an  acute  shortage  of  labor,  which  shortape 
according  to  present  indications  will  not  only  continue  but  will  increase  in  inteniiity 
for  some  years  to  come  unless  special  and  adequate  provisions  be  speedily  made  to 
replenish  the  supply;  and 

Whereas  the  remeaying  of  such  shortage  is  of  immediate  and  vital  importance  to  this 
Territory  as  a  whole  in  order  that  its  basic  industries  may  be  preserved,  thereby 
avoiding  a  diminution  of  the  citizen  population  of  Hawaii  wnich  is  dependent 
directly  and  indirectly  upon  such  basic  industries  and  in  order  that  a  material 
reduction  in  territorial  revenues  derived  from  taxes  may  be  avoided,  which  re<iut"- 
tion  in  territorial  revenues  would  entail  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  constru'-- 
tion  of  roads,  harbor  improvements,  and  other  public  works,  and  of  educational, 
health,  scientific,  and  other  activities  of  local  and  national  importance*  and 

Whereas  no  remedy  for  this  serious  condition  can  be  provided  except  by  Fodiir^ 
action  in  permitting  the  immigration  of  available  laborers  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions and  limitations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Baumi,  the  Senate  con- 
curriTiy,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be,  audit  is  hereby,  urgeutl> 
and  respectfull>r  requested  to  provide  by  appropriate  legislation  lor  the  introductinb 
of  iminigration  into  the  Territory  of  Hawau  of  such  a  sufficient  number  of  penooe. 
including  Orientals,  as  mav  be  required  to  meet  the  situation  above  outlined  and  to 
overcome  the  said  acute  laoor  shortage  in  the  said  agricultural  industries,  but  in  sue  h 
numbers  only  as  will  not  operate  to  increase  the  numoer  of  persons  of  any  alien  nation- 
ality in  the  Territory  at  any  one  time  beyond  25  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Territory,  amd  upon  such  conditions  as  will  provide  for  the  adnussion  of  su<-h 
persons  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  only,  for  limited  periods  of  time  and  as  will  limit 
their  employment  to  agricultural  labor  and  domestic  service  and  provide  for  and  secure 
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their  return  to  their  respective  cotmtries  upon  the  expiration  of  such  limited  periods 
of  time  or  upon  such  other  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
advisable;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  requested 
to  forthwith  take  all  necessary  and  proper  steps,  including  the  authorization  or  appoint- 
ment of  individuals  or  commissionB  to  act  in  the  matter,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
National  Capital,  to  urge  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  in  the  premises;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forthwith  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively^  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  the  Territories  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress;  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Immigration  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress;  and  to  the  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  Hawaii. 

AN  ACT  Creating  the  Hawaii  Emei^gency  Labor  Commission,  prescribing  its  duties,  and  providing  an 

appropriation  therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii: 

Section  1.  A  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Hawaii  Emergency  Labor  Commission, 
consisting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  ap]3ointed  by  the  governor,  as  provided  by 
the  oiganic  act,  is  hereby  created.  One  of  said  members  shall  be  appointed  as  chair- 
man of  the  said  commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  shall  there  assist  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Hawaii  in  the  presentation  before  Conj^ress  of  the  matters  which  are  referred  to  in 
concurrent  resolution  No.  —  of  this  session  of  the  I^regislature  of  Hawaii  and  of  uiging 
upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  speedily  enacting  such  legislation  as  will  remedy  the 
conditions  described  in  said  concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  The  sum  of  $15,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  Territorv  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  said  commission  during  its  absence  &om  the  Territory,  which  sum  shall 
be  expended  on  vouchers  approved  bv  the  chairman  of  the  said  commission.  The 
per  diem  or  other  expenses  of  the  members  of  said  commission  shall  not  be  limited  by 
the  provisions  of  joint  resolution  No.  3  of  the  1917  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 

Approved  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Apnl  27, 1921. 

0.  J.  McCarthy,  Governor, 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  little  infonna- 
tion.  Looking  over  the  population  of  Hawaii  I  find  this  peculiar 
situation,  that  in  1910  you  had  695  Negroes  and  in  1920  you  had  348, 
Apparently  the  Negro  population  is  decreasing.  Has  there  ever  been 
any  atteinpt  to  take  Negroes  from  the  States  here  to  work  in  the  fields 
of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  DiLLiNQHAM.  There  were  two  attempts  to  bring  the  Negroes 
to  Hawaii  as  cane  workers,  and,  while  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  those  two  experiments  were  a  failure,  and  we  were  not 
encouraged  to  go  further  with  the  proposition  of  bringing  Negroes 
there.  What  the  reasons  were  it  is  nard  to  determine,  but  we  were 
unfortunate,  certainly,  in  getting  an  imdesirable  class  of  Negroes. 
A  high  percentage  of  them  were  in  jail  before  they  had  been  there  very 
long,  and  a  very  low  percentage  were  in  the  cane  fields. 

Mr.  Shaw,  ijust  wondered  if  there  had  been  any  attempt  made 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Box.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  I  noticed 
that  in  1910  you  had  2,361  Filipinos,  and  in  1920  you  had  21,000. 
Does  that  great  increase  consist  mainly  of  laborers  ? 

Mr.  DiLLiNQHAM.  We  have  been  making  a  very  desperate  effort 
to  get  labor  to  keep  up  the  requirements  of  the  islands,  and  also  to 
neutralize  the  control  of  any  one  alien  nationality.     The  Filipinos 
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offered  the  best  opportunity  and  we  have  been  bring  them  in  as  fast 
as  it  was  possible  to  get  them  from  the  Phihppine  Islands.  We  havt 
been  very  strict  about  their  health  conditions  before  leaving  the 
Philippines,  which  were  checked  a^ain  on  coming  to  Hawaii,  and  thev 
have  made  better  than  indifferent  labor  for  us.  The  diflRculty  is  this 
The  Philippine  Islands  are  short  of  labor  and  have  been  opposed  tf 
our  efforts  to  get  labor  from  them.  In  practically  every  meeting  nt 
the  legislature  in  the  Philippines,  there  is  a  bill  introduced  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  labor  away  from  the  Philippines.  Agoodmanyhave  conn* 
to  us,  have  taken  a  course  in  sugar  culture  in  the  islands  and  havf 
gone  back  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  reports  from  such  laborers  whicli 
have  been  educated  m  Hawaii  have  oeen  very  favorable  to  their 
experience  away  from  home.  They  have  gone  back  to  take  up  better 
positions  and  deliver  more  valuable  services  in  their  own  country- 
Mr.  Box.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent your  taking  those  people  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Hawaii  i 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No,  sir;  and  we  are  working  very  diligently 
now  to  have  the  accommodations  on  all  steamers  that  touch  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  increased  so  as  to  bring  them  over. 

Mr.  Box.  You  have  made  some  progress  m  this  Une,  as  I  under- 
stand it  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  Filipinos  are  drifting  back  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  well  as  drifting  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  In  other  words,  you  want  us  to  understand  that 
immigration  and  emigration  are  about  equal  so  far  as  the  Fili- 
pinos are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  Fihpinos  brought  to  the  islands  over  those  who  have  gone  back; 
but,  up  to  date,  we  have  not  done  more  than  take  care  of  the  shrink- 
age with  what  labor  we  could  bring  in  from  Porto  Rico  and  from  tho 
Philippines. 

Mr.  Xleczka.  For  how  long  have  you  noticed  this  acute  un- 
skilled labor  shortage  ?    For  how  manv  years  past  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  My  earliest  recollection  of  business  is  hearing 
the  labor  shortage  discussed.  That  is  not  quite  40  years  ago,  but 
it  was  a  long  time  ago.  We  have  never  had  adequate  labor.  What 
I  mean  is  that  we  have  been  building  the  country  up  from  the  time, 
40  years  or  45  years  ago,  when  we  had  an  output  of  13,500  tons  of 
sugar,  imtil  the  country  now  produces  over  half  a  million  tons  a 
year.  With  the  development  of  the  country,  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  labor,  and  providing  that  labor  has  been  one  of  the  great 

Sroblems.  To-day,  however,  we  have  the  country  developed:  and. 
ue  to  conditions  which  came  up  here  last  year,  we  sudaenly  find 
that  we  are  25  per  cent  short  of  enough  labor  to  carry^the  industrie-^ 
along  as  now  developed. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  You  mean  to  carry  the  industries  at  maximum 
capacity  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No;  at  efficient  capacity. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  Well,  now,  from  your  figures  I  notice  that  your 
exports  for  1920,  in  doUars,  were  tremenaously  increased  over  the 
1919  exports. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  very  abnomiAl 
price  of  sugar. 
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Mr.  Shaw.  Twenty-six  cents  a  pound,  as  against  probably  five 
the  year  before.  The  canners  of  California  bought  sugar  last  year 
at  26  cents  a  pound  to  put  up  fruit  with,  and  the  year  before  I  think 
the  contract  ran  about  5  cents,  so  it  was  five  or  six  times  the  price. 
I  don't  know  how  the  figures  on  output  would  compare,  but  prob- 
ably they  were  not  any  greater. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  exports  of  any  country,  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents  to-day,  do  not  tell  you  the  number  of  articles  produced. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  But  would  the  increase  in  the  price  of  exported 
products  in  1920  be  so  great  as  to  take  care  of  tliis  great  increase 
in  1920  exports? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Have  you  the  amount  in  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  have  it  in  tons;  yes,  sir.  The  tonnage  in 
1919  was  603,000;  in  1920,  last  year,  it  was  556,000.  So  you  see 
we  received  practically  five  times  the  normal  price  of  sugar  last 
yoar.  The  worst  feature  of  this  abnormal  price  was  that,  instead 
of  benefiting  the  industry,  instead  of  benefiting  the  country,  it 
completely  upset  our  economic  conditions  and  balance.  The  bonus 
system  gave  to  the  plantation  laborer  an  abnormal  return  for  his 
work,  wnile  all  those  connected  with  every  other  industry  in  the 
islands  were  obliged  to  stumble  along  on  the  old  wage,  so  there 
wasn't  anyone  wno  was  happy.  Those  who  got  the  money  were 
restless  and  dissatisfied  witn  the  thought  of  the  work  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  and  those  who  were  doing  the  more  skilled  jobs  in 
other  lines  of  business  felt  that  thev  were  far  underpaid. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  about  this  cnild  labor  business?  Don't  vou 
have  any  laws  there  against  employing  children  for  the  cane  fields  ? 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  You  refer  to  my  reference  to  calling  the  children 
in? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes;  you  stated  about  the  children  being  employed 
there  in  the  cane  fields. 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  In  the  pineapple  fields.  Of  course,  this  is 
volunteer  work  which  comes  m  summer  and  is  only  for  the  eight 
weeks  of  the  summer  months,  and  doesn't  do  a  growing  boy  any 
harm.' 

Mr.  Cable.  What  were  the  nimiber  and  ages  of  children  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  can't  answer  that  question  offhand. 

Mr.  Ikwtn.  There  are  none  under  14. 

Mr.  Cable.  About  how  many  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  About  100  was  the  report  of  the  number  that  were 
moved  into  the  island  of  Maui  to  help  out  in  the  shortage  there. 

I  read  in  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  our  paper  that  there  were  300 
Dov  scouts  planning  to  go  out  this  summer,  and  practically  every 
able-bodied  boy  scout  was  keen  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  pineapple 
fields  and  help  out. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  only  children  then  that  were  employed,  were  the 
ones  that  you  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  There  are  children  empolyed  in  the  canneries 
during  the  summer  months.  From  my  own  oDservation,  I  couldn't 
say  that  any  very  young  children  were  employed. 

MT.  Cable.  You  don't  know  about  the  ages,  though? 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  are  none  under  14. 

Mr.  Cable.  Does  your  law  require  that  limit  ? 
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Mr.  Ibwin.  We  have  a  statute  to  that  eflFeot. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  those  under  14  can  not  work  ? 

Mr.  Maloney.  Have  you  any  labor  troubles  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  You  mean  labor  disturbances  ? 

Mr.  Maloney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  had  a  strike  of  Japanese  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu  which  started  in  January,  1920,  and  lasted  until  the  Ist  of 
July  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Maloney.  What  was  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  causes  given  for  the  strike  were  the  base 
pay,  the  number  of  days  required  in  the  month  to  earn  the  bonus, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Maloney.  How  did  it  terminate  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  terminated  without  any  concessions  being 
made  to  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Maloney.  It  was  exclusively  a  Japanese  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  was  exclusively  Japanese.  The  national 
lines  were  drawn  as  clean  as  a  razor  cut. 

Mr,  Box.  Mr.  Dillingham,  I  notice  your  statement  with  reference 
to  the  fact  that  Japanese  industries  appear  to  be  abundantly  financed. 
Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  source  of  that  financial  support  ? 
Is  it  local  ?  Have  the  people  there  the  money,  or  does  it  come  from 
elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  Japanese  have 
banked  with  the  Japanese  banks  for  a  good  manv  years,  and  the 
Japanese  banks  have  made  their  investments  in  cfapan  and  not  in 
Hawaii.  The  records  show  that  there  was  $17,000,000  sent  home  to 
Japan  in  1920.  The  first  indications  we  had  of  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Japanese  capital  to  come  to  Hawaii  in  large  amounts 
was  about  a  year  ago  when  an  effort  was  made  to  piu'chase  the  control 
of  one  of  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Box.  What  was  involved  in  that,  roughly? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  You  mean  the  amount  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  That  would  amount  to  two  or  three  Inillion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Box.  And  there  was  no  local  capital  there  able  to  take  care  of 
that  situation? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes;  if  they  pooled  it.  If  the  Japanese  labor 
community  pooled  its  money  through  a  bank  in  some  way,  they 
could  handle  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  source  of  money, 
particularly  when  it  is  money  in  the  control  of  orientals. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Dillingham,  that  that  would 
mean  $150  sent  out  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  each  person,  each 
Japanese  in  the  year?    I  have  just  been  figuring  that  out  hero. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  wholly  within  the  range  of  possibilities. 

Mr.  Siegel.  For  one  year's  time  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  I  wish  you  would  state  a  little  more  fully  than  you  have 
about  the  racial  compactness,  the  unity,  the  cohesiveness,  with 
which  they  operate  in  your  industrial  life  and  in  the  threatened  ac- 
quisition of  your  business  and  economic  Ufe — the  Japanese,  I  mean. 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  The  experience  they  are  having  in  CaUfomia  is 
repeated  in  Hawaii,    A  great  many  oi  us  have  believed  that,  by 
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exertine  a  different  attitude  toward  tiie  the  Japanese,  the  results 
would  be  favorable  to  the  intermingling  of  the  two  nations,  and 
eventually  the  bringing  of  them  into  the  full  American  spirit.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  there  were  so  many  well-educated, 
prominent  Japanese  in  Hawaii  who  had  bettered  their  condition  in 
every  way  after  coming  under  the  control  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment ana  influences  and  ideas,  that  if  it  came  to  a  question  such  as 
was  raised  in  1920,  when  the  Japanese  went  on  strike  on  the  planta- 
tions of  Oahu,  we  could  rely  upon  the  prominent  business  men  and 
professional  men  of  the  Japanese  community  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  us  and  work  out  a  proper  solution. 

For  six  months  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get  any  one  of  them 
to  come  out  and  take  the  stand,  througn  the  Japanese  press  or  through 
public  meetings,  that  the  strike  was  wrong;  that  they  would  get 
nothing  in  the  way  of  adjusting  any  differences  until  they  went  back 
to  work;  and  that,  if  they  went  back  to  work,  the  matter  could  be 
adjusted  between  the  laborers  and  the  plantations,  while  they  would 
find  the  plantation  management  deaf  to  treatinjg  with  the  agitators 
who  were  the  leaders  in  that  strike,  until  they  did  go  back.  Several 
of  them  frankly  admitted  to  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  planta- 
tions to  give  in.  They  admitted  that  it  was  against  the  interests  of 
the  Japanese  conmaunity  to  turn  over  the  control  to  the  agitators  and 
that  they  did  not  beheve  the  planters  would  give  in,  and  yet  they  did 
not  have  the  courage,  the  individual  courage,  to  get  out  and  face  the 
Japanese  community  which  was  completely  in  sympathy  with  back- 
ing up  those  of  their  own  nationahty. 

The  call  was  made  on  aU  Japanese  residents  of  the  Territory  to 
contribute  toward  the  support  oi  the  strikere. 

Mr.  Box.  Did  they  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  did ;  to  the  extent  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Maloney.  How  many  men  were  involved  in  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  About  6,000. 

Mr.  ExECZKA.  And  the  agitators  were  Japanese? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  were.  They  were  the  most  undesirable 
Japanese  in  the  Territory  and  were  actmitted  to  be  so  by  their  own 
people,  who  nevertheless  had  not  the  courage  to  get  up  and  put  them 
where  they  belonged. 

Mr.  Cable.  Wasn't  that  at  a  time  when  they  were  getting  more 
money  than  they  ever  did  before  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  At  that  time  they  were  drawing  a  wage  which 
amounted  practically  to  $3  a  day  if  a  man  would  work  20  days  out 
of  the  month.  At  the  time  the  Donus  system  was  made  no  one  ever 
contemplated  that  they  would  ever  get  any  such  return  as  that — $3 
in  addition  to  a  house,  a  garden,  medical  attendance,  free  water,  and 
free  firewood.     That  accounts  for  the  $150  per  capita. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  $1.15  is  the  base  wage  paid  to-day. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  a  chance  for  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  A  chance  for  the  bonus  besides. 

Ml'.  Cable.  If  sugar  goes  up  i 

Mr.  Dillingham.  If  siigar  goes  up;  yes, 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  you  think  sugar  will  go  up  1     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Siegel.  Well,  that  is  a  little  bit  outside  of  the  hearing. 
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Mr.  Box.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  racial  spiiit,  class 
consciousness,  and  cohesiveness  is  very  strong  among  the  Japanese; 
that  that  spirit  is  very  strong,  to  the  extent  that  it  predominates  in 
that  portion  of  the  population  of  Hawaii  ?     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  offer  in  evidence  what  I  have  just  said,  and 
from  that  can  only  conclude  that  the  solidarity  of  the  Japanosr 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  nationality  that  has  ever  been  in  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Cable.  Will  they  work  at  this  price — the  aliens  that  you  con- 
template bringing  in  there  1 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think  they  will  work  at  the  regular  price  if 
they  had  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Cable.  Is  it  your  idea  to  get  them  in  there  and  cut  thfe  throats 
of  the  Japanese  on  the  labor  proposition?  Will  they  underwork  the 
Japanese — work  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  object  of  this  mission  is  not  to  cut  anyon**V 
throat;  the  object  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Cable,  is  to  control  the  indu?^ 
tries  for  Hawaii,  for  Americans;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  get  any  peo- 
ple in  there  who  will  have  a  neutralizing  effect  upon  the  great  num- 
ber of  one  nationality  that  we  have  there,  we  believe  it  is  the  thin*: 
to  do.  If  Chinamen  can  be  permitted  to  come  into  that  country,  we 
believe  the  Chinaman  will  be  a  pacemaker  for  all  others  in  develop- 
ing agriculture. 

Mr.  Cable.  Wouldn't  you  have  to  pay  him  as  much  as  you  do  the 
Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  imagine  that  the  price  would  be  the  same. 
If  the  laborer  will  deliver  at  the  wage  which  we  are  paying — efficiently 
deliver — we  believe  that  with  our  methods  of  apiculture  and  eco- 
nomic handling  of  our  business  we  can  keep  withm  the  market  price 
which  is  established  by  Cuba.  The  sugar  which  we  produce  in 
Hawaii  has  no  control  over  the  market  price  that  is  paid  nere. 

Mr.  Cable.  Who  regulates  the  price? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  price  is  regulated  by  the  Cuban  crop. 

Mr.  Cable.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Because  they  furnish  the  United  States  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  here. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  does  Cuba  pay  its  labor? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  have  to  ask  some  one  who  knows  more 
about  Cuban  conditions  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Albert  Horner.  I  was  in  Cuba  a  few  years  ago  and  the  wages 
at  that  time  were  the  same  as  they  were  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  pay  as  much  as  they  do  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes;  we  were  paying  the  same  as  Cuba. 

Mr.  Cable.  They  set  the  pnce  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  don't  think  we  are  following  Cuba  in  the  matter  of 
paying  wages,  but  the  wages  that  Cuba  was  paying  when  I  was  there 
were  me  same  as  we  were  paying  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Cable.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to-dav  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  on  the  whole  the  wages  in 
Cuba  are  slightly  higher  than  the  wages  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Cable.  A  few  cents  a  dav  higher  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  A  few  cents  a  day;  yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Carrying  out  the  thought  of  Judge  Box,  Mr.  Dillingham. 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  are  united,  even  in  building 
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trades^  so  that,  except  on  very  large  jobs  where  it  takes  a  ^reat  amount 
of  capital  to  finance  them,  even  the  building  in  Hawaii  is  being  con- 
ducted by  Japanese  who  are  organized  and  financially  backed  by 
Japanese  money  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  true.  The  Japanese  skilled  laborers  and 
artisans  have  combined  with  Japanese  contractors  who  handle  all 
work  that  is  available  for  them.  They  can  not  handle  territorial  or 
rounty  public  works,  because  the  territorial  laws  require  that  all  work 
done  for  the  cotmty  or  territory  must  be  done  by  a  citizen  laborer  or 
by  laborers  who  are  eligible  to  become  citizens.  The  Federal  Govem- 
luont,  however,  has  opened  the  door  to  the  employment  of  orientals 
on  public  works.  Fortifications  and  navy  yards,  in  time  of  peace,  and 
Government  public  roads  built  by  the  Federal  Government,  are 
works  on  whicn  the  oriental  can  compete  with  citizen  labor. 

Mr.  Kleszka.  What  is  this  corporation  that  you  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  ago,  that  wanted  to  buy  one  of  your  industries,  at  a  con- 
sideration, I  think  you  said,  of  $3,000,000  ?  Was  that  corporation  100 
per  cent  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  don^t  know.  The  approach  came  from  the 
Japanese  and  was  represented  as  being  Japanese  capital,  the  idea  being 
that  they  wished  to  show  a  vested  interest  in  the  country,  to  be  one 
with  us  and  so  on,  and  change  the  policy  of  taking  the  money  home  to 
Japan  and  invest  it  in  Hawaii.  That  was  the  attitude  of  approach. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  sellingend  of  the 
proposition  indirectly,  and  we  would  not  entertain  it.  We  did  not 
care  to  go  into  it  further  at  all,  believing  that  if  the  start  was  made,  the 
entering  wedge  driven  home,  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  imtil 
the  control  oi  our  industry  would  pass  into  alien  nands,  just  as  surely 
as  the  potato  business  oi  California  and  the  strawberry  business  of 
California,  and  perhaps  some  other  interests,  have  passed  over  into  the 
control  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Were  any  other  attempts  made  to  gain  control  of 
indust]^  by  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes;  there  was  a  plantation  on  the  island  of 
Kauai,  control  of  which  was  held  by  Portuguese  who  had  graduated 
from  the  field  work  years  ago  and  were  in  a  position  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  this  small  plantation;  but  they  refused  to  give  it  over  to  the 
Japanese.  They  are  moving  in  on  pmeapple  lands,  taking  up  lands 
which  are  known  to  be  valuaole  as  pmeapple  lands,  and  farming  them 
with  their  own  countrymen.  There  is  no  land  law  in  our  country 
which  prevents  their  buying  land.  They  are  prevented  from  drawing 
forpublic  lands,  but  their  children  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

Tiie  Chairman.  The  children  are  permitted  to  draw  for  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Diluxqham.  The  children  of  aliens  are  permitted  to  draw  for 
public  lands  that  are  put  up  for  homesteads. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  is,  children  born  there  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes;  American-born  Japanese  have  the  right 
and  do  draw. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  to  be  of  age,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Irwin.  They  have  to  be  18  years  old. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Are  they  not  represented  by  trustees.  Judge,  in 
the  drawings  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.*  No;  they  can^t  draw  before  they  are  18  years  of  age. 
That  is  the  minimum  age,  but  this  situation  developed  from  time  to 
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time,  that  the  alien  oriental  will  buy  a  piece  of  land — Government 
land  or  homestead  land — but  buy  it  in  tne  name  of  his  minor  child 
and  take  the  title  in  the  name  of  his  minor  child  who  was  bom  in 
the  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  will  buy  it  from  some  one  who  has 
secured  the  homestead  rights  by  lottery  i 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maloney.  Your  statement  is  that  there  are  109,000  Japanese 
in  the  islands,  60,000  aliens  and  49,000  American-bom. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maloney.  Now^  of  those  that  were  on  strike,  were  they 
American-born  or  f  oreign-bom,  or  mixed  ? 

I^.  Dillingham.  We  don't  keep  our  statistics  in  that  way  on  the 
plantations. 

Mr.  Maloney.  They  all  work  together,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  all  work  together,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  very,  very  few  Hawaiian-bom  Japanese  who  will  do  work 
in  the  cane  nelds.  Out  of  the  6,000  that  went  on  strike,  probably 
very  few  were  American  citizens,  or  American-bom,  but  with  them 
would  go  their  children.  Whole  families  left  the  plantations,  taking 
their  children.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Mead,  how  many  there  were 
on  that  strike  ?    You  were  connected  with  that. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  were  about  6,000  out  on  strike. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  includes  the  children  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  yes;  some  of  the  very  worst  agitators  among  the 
Japanese  strikers  were  American-born  Japanese  young  men.  In 
very  many  instances,  they  were  the  heads  of  the  unions  on  the  planta- 
tions which  created  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and,  while  we  nad  no 
direct  evidence,  we  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  the 
ones  that  were  firing  cane  fields. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Japanese  are  organizing  and  endeavoring  to  get  control  of  nearly 
every  line  of  business  in  the  islands,  building  trades  and  everything 
else  where  they  can — stores  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  correct.  Whether  they  are  orgajiizing 
to  do  it  or  not,  we  do  not  know;  that  they  are  doing  it,  we  do  know. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  from  some  source  or  other,  where  tney  undertake 
these  things,  they  have  sufficient  capital  to  carry  out  any  venture 
that  they  desire  to  undertake  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  do. 

Mr.  Box.  You  spoke  of  the  rice  industry.  You  said  there  was  an 
acreage  of  about  9,000  maximum,  and  2,800  now? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  How  much  of  that  land  is  suited  to  the  growing  of  rice, 
if  you  had  plenty  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  would  go  back  to  9,000  acres  from  2,800,  if 
we  had  labor.     There  is  no  question  about  that,  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Box.  Would  you  greatly  exceed  that  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No;  we  would  not;  because  to  grow  rice  you 
must  have  a  deep  flow  of  water  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  use  the 
lands  at  a  low  level,  where  flowing  wells  will  take  care  of  the  terraces 
and  so  on.  It  would  not  pay  to  pump  the  water  up  to  any  great 
elevation  and  it  would  be  impossibe  to  raise  rice  on  high  levels  and 
sell  it  at  the  average  price  prevailing  over  a  period  of  years. 
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The  CHAiaMAN.  Will  you  give,  for  the  record,  the  names  of  those 
who  appear  as  members  of  yom*  commission  i 

Mr.  IJILLINGHAM.  I  woulcl  like  to  have  Governor-elect  Farrington 
make  a  statement  as  to  his  attitude  toward  the  situation  there. 

There  is  also  present  Mr.  Royal  D.  Mead,  who  has  been  handling 
labor  matters  in  connection  with  the  sugar  interests  in  the  islands  for 
20  years.    Mr.  Mead  will  deal  with  the  efforts  to  secure  labor. 

'fhe  other  members  of  the  commission  are  Senator  Charles  F. 
Chillingworth  and  Mr.  Albert  Homer,  and  our  attorney  general.  Judge 
Ha^y  Irwin. 

(whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjumed  until 
10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  22,  1921.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington  J  Wednesday,  June  22,  1921. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
i  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  desire,  Mr.  Dillingham,  to  proceed  with 
your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Judge  Raker  asked  some  questions  which  we 
would  be  glad  to  answer  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so. 

The  CiSaRMAN.  The  questions  asked  by  Judge  Raker  were  asked 
in  a  tentative  way,  as  I  remember  them,  after  we  had  concluded  the 
hearing  and  were  not  placed  in  the  record  of  yesterday's  hearing. 
We  wifl  hear  Gov.  Farrmgton  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALLACE  £.  FABBINGTON,  QOVEBNOB 

OF  THE  TEBBITOET  OF  HAWAII. 

Gov.  Farrington.  Mr.  Dillingham  has  gone  into  this  matter  in 
detail,  so  that  really  the  matter  for  me  to  present  is  my  idea  of  whether 
a  crisis  exists  in  the  industry  of  the  Territory  and  whether  this  is  a 
matter  that  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government  along 
the  lines  of  the  resolution  that  is  presented  to  you  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Rak£r.  Just  there,  what  is  before  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  H.  J.  Res.  158.  This  resolution  was  referred  on  June 
20  to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  and  yesterday,  in  the  House, 
it  was  reref erred  to  this  committee.  Now  let  us  make  this  clear,  fol- 
lowing Judge  Raker's  inquiry:  This  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
by  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii.  Is  it  exactly  the  same  wording  of  the 
resolution  oi  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No,  su-;  it  is  not  identical,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
based  on  the  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature and  is  a  suggested  method  of  working  out  the  solution  asKcd 
for  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory. 

Gov.  Farrington.  My  imderstanding  of  it  is  that  this  is,  in  effect, 
the  expression  of  the  legislature  and  that  the  changes  are  immaterial. 

A  crisis  is  sometimes  a  long  period  in  developing.  The  remark 
has  been  made  that  some  years  ago  a  gentleman  who  afterwards 
served  the  Territory  as  governor,  went  tlirough  the  islands  and  told 
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US  if  we  did  not  secure  additional  sources  for  labor  that  we  shouni 
meet  a  very  serious  crisis  in  years  to  come.  The  comment  is  madi* 
that  we  got  along  pretty  well;  that  we  seemed  to  have  weather^»i 
that  crisis  and  that  possibly  we  are  frightened  before  we  are  really 
hurt.  On  the  other  nand,  the  conditions  are  just  exactly  as  he  pre- 
dicted. The  acuteness  of  the  crisis  has  really  developed  since  I  Ml 
home  last  March.  When  I  left  the  islands,  there  was  conmient  about 
the  spirit  of  the  labor;  that  the  labor  of  the  plantations  was  not  tt< 
efficient  as  it  might  be  and  that  there  was  prospect  of  the  crop  bein;: 
materially  reduced  by  a  shortage  of  labor.  As  the  harvesting  of  tht* 
crop  proceeded,  the  truth  of  that  situation  developed  and  is  now 
demonstrated  in  the  delay  of  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  the  market- 
ing of  the  crop,  and  the  delayed  financial  return,  so  that,  I  understand, 
there  is  a  general  financial  stringency  in  the  Territory. 

Now  mj  interest  is  largely  that  of  seeing  that  the  Territory  shall 
continue  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  maintain  its  position  as  tlu^ 
American  outpost  of  the  Pacific  Naturally,  it  is  very  important  for 
us  to  be  self-sustaining  and,  in  order  that  we  may  be,  for  us  to  have  n 
reasonably  prosperous  condition  in  our  main  industry,  which  is  sugar. 
The  strike  of  last  year  opened  the  eyes  of  a  good  many  of  us  to  u 
condition  which  has  become  more  acute  as  time  has  gone  on.  It 
stands  to  reason,  and  I  think  that  it  appeals  to  all  of  us,  that  tho 
main  industry  in  any  part  of  our  country  should  not  be  in  the  hand> 
of,  or  subject  to  the  aictates  of,  an  alien  element,  regardless  of  the 
origin  of  that  people. 

That  is  a  condition  which  we  of  Hawaii  face  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  have  found  ourselves  called  upon  to  appeal  to  representatives  of 
foreign  Governments  to  help  in  the  settlement  of  our  labor  difficulties?. 
The  attitude  of  the  dominant  labor  element,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  absolute  man  power  shortage,  creates  a  situation  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  an  emergency  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  tho 
attention  of  the  Federal  Government  in  giving  us  legislation  which 
will  open  the  way  for  securing  labor  from  sources  other  than  thos<» 
which  are  now  available. 

Mr.  Box.  You  said  something  about  having  to  appeal  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  Governments  to  help  them  settle  their  labor 
troubles.     Did  I  get  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Of  course,  we  an* 
in  hearty  cooperation  with  the  representatives  of  foreign  Qovem- 
ments;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  situation  where  they  are  called 
into  cooperation  with  us  under  circumstances  which  are  rather 
unusual. 

Mr.  Box.  That  was  done  last  year  through  the  representatives  of 
that  Government  ?  I  want  to  get  the  exact  meaning  the  governor 
had  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  were  in  cooperation  to  quite  an  extent, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  there  was  no  cooperation  on  his  part.     There  was 
an  attempt  to  get  him  interested  and  he  did  become  somewhat  inter- 
ested ana  he  tried  to  get  the  Japanese  business  men  together,  but 
without  success. 
The  Chairman.  That  has  reference  to  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 
Mr.  Mead.  To  the  time  of  the  strike;  yes. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  On  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr,  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  You  did,  then,  undertake  to  reach  the  Japanese  element 
tlirough  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Government,  the  consul,  and 
others? 

Gov.  Farrington.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  got  the  idea  of  cooperation  in  my  head.  I  could  not 
-ce  where  there  was  any  cooperation. 

Mr.  Box.  He  said  they  were  dependent  on  the  representatives  of 
the  foreign  Government  for  cooperation. 

Gov.  Farrington^  I  observed  the  situation  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  newspaper  man  at  that  time  and  not  from  an  official  standpoint, 
and  that  is  the  impression  I  gained. 

Air.  Kalanianaole.  We  have  always  had  to  go  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Japanese  Government,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Box.  For  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  labor  ? 

Mr.  BLalanianaole.  In  our  trouble  with  the  Japanese  situation, 
as  1  understand  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Mead  ought  to  know  it,  the 
people  of  that  Territory  have  always  consulted  the  Japanese  consul 
and  have  had  to  take  the  consul  out  in  the  fields  to  help  them  in 
handling  the  Japanese  labor. 

Mr.  Mead.  In  this  last  strike,  in  1920,  there  was  only  one  occasion 
when  representatives  of  the  plantations  called  upon  the  Japanese 
consul.  They  did  that  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  we  got  very  little  satisfaction  from  him;  but  he  did  attempt  and 
did  accompUsh  a  calling  togethe|r  of  the  Japanese  business  men  with 
the  idea  of  settling  the  difficulties.  Nothing  ever  came  of  it.  But 
in  times  past,  as  the  Delegate  says,  the  Territory  and  employing 
interests  have  always  consulted  with  the  Japanese  consul. 

Gov.  Farrington.  Now,  the  islands  must  either  go  forward  or 
backward^  and  we  have  reached  the  point  where  production  in  our 
principal  mdustry  has  started  backward  on  account  of  our  shortage 
of  aCTicultural  labor.  We  have  exhausted  the  ordinary  sources  for 
supplying  labor  in  our  main  industry,  and  it  is  not  until  the  situation 
has  been  very  thoroughly  canvassed  by  officials  and  leading  business 
men  of  the  islands  that  this  matter  is  Drought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  It  is  a  situation  which  calls  in  my  estima- 
tion, for  action. 

We  must  go  forward  and  we  must  have  a  supply  of  agricultural 
labor  that  can  be  depended  on  to  do  the  work  with  reasonable  efficiency 
Mr.  Dillingham  has  canvassed  the  situation  with  reference  to  the 
various  eflforts  made  to  secure  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  Governor:  Assuming  that 
Congress  should  grant  some  relief  along  the  lines  of  this  resolution 
and  that  aliens  l]Sould  be  admitted  for  a  limited  period  of  time  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  only  in  agriculture,  ana  that  such  aliens 
should  fee  debarred  from  removing  to  any  other  place  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  u  those  aliens  struck,  who  would 
represent  them?  Would  their  Government's  consul  be  entitled  to 
represent  them  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Be  entitled  to  represent  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Suppose  they  were  to  strike  and  riot  and 
make  trouble  for  the  Territorial  Government;  who  would  deal  with 
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you  with  regard  to  those  aliens  brought  there  for  a  period  of  five  ypn> 
under  this  resolution? 

Got.  Fabeinoton.  I  have  no  doubt  their  consul  would  havi-  :: 
personal  interest  in  their  affairs. 

The  Chaibmax.  Suppose  a  few  of  them  were  killed  as  a  resixlt  '>: 
f  he  riot  or  strike  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  They  would  then  be  dead.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chaibman.  Then  what  would  be  the  next  step  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Naturally,  the  dealings  wouia  be  through  n- 
representatives  of  their  country. 

The  Chaibman.  If  any  one  was  kiUed  under,  such  conditions,  tlir 
United  States  would  be  asked  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  otlit-r 
government  for  each  one  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  imagine  that  our  (jovemment  would  have 
more  interest  than  that  of  an  ordinary  spectator. 

The  Chaibman.  These  Japanese  who  are  now  there  and  who  werr 
not  bom  in  the  United  States  are  barred  from  citizenship  t 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  naturallv  they  look  to  their  governmentcil 
officials  for  protection;  and,  in  dealing  with  them,  I  assume  that  not 
only  the  business  men  and  planters,  but  the  Territorial  official, 
would  deal  with  them  througn  the  representatives  of  Uie  Japan('<e 
Government  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  That  is  true.  We  have  a  soUdarity  among  th*^ 
people  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  laboring  element  on  the 

flantations,  a  sohdarity  which  has  never  existed  Mfore,  so  far  a^  I 
now,  among  the  people  of  any  other  race  or  nationaUty  that  ha.^ 
come  to  the  Islands. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  really  a  race  solidarity  and  not  a  class  solidarity., 
is  it? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  think  it  is;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Governor,  how  long  have  you  been  living  in  Hawaii  f 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  what  is  your  business  1 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  am  a  newspaper  publisher. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  vou  fairly  well  informed  with  regard  to  th» 
general  conditions  of  the  Islands  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  should  say  so,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  read  this  resolution  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  number  of  shortage  in  laborers  that  yon 
are  figuring  on  bringing  in  1 

Gov.  Fabbington.  The  shortage  is  given  in  this  statement  «»f 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  do  not  care  for  that  statement.  I  am  asking  yt»u 
for  your  opinion,  now. 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Well,  I  should  have  to  refer  to  this  statement 
because  I  am  not  intimately  informed  as  to  all  the  details  of  tlu 
situation. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  not  know,  then,  the  amount  of  the  short- 
age in  labor,  so  far  as  the  sugar  interests  is  concerned  i 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  would  not  attempt  to  state  off  hand. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Nor  the  pineapple  industry  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Nor  the  pineapple  industry. 
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Mr.  Baker.  Nor  the  coffee  industry  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  would  refer  to  these  gentlemen  who  have 
canvassed  the  situation. 
Mr.  Baker.  I  am  just  getting  to  your  personal  knowledge. 
Gov.  Farrinoton.  I  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  go  into  details 
SIS  these  gentlemen  have. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  your  popu- 
lation in  the  last  10  years — about  42  per  cent) 

Gov.  Farrington.  Thirty-three  per  cent,  I  think  it  is,  in  the 
general  population. 
Mr.  Webber.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent. 
Mr.  Baker.  What  is  the  nimiber  of  laborers  less  in  1920  than 
in  1921  ? 
Gov.  Farrington.  The  number  of  laborers  less  ? 
Mr.  Baker.  Laborers  for  all  business  in  Hawaii  ? 
Gov.  Farrington.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  Mr.  Dillingham  for 
those  figures.     He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  compiling  mem. 

Mr.  Baker.  During  the  last  two  years  how  many  laborers,  of  all 
kinds,  skilled  and  unskilled,  have  left  the  island  ? 

Gov.  :Farrington.  I  would  again  have  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham for  the  figures. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  see  on  this  matter  you  are  really  not  familiar 
with  it  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  can  not  answer  your  questions  as  an  expert 
who  has  gone  into  the  details,  as  these  gentlemen  have. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  reason  I  thought  we  ou^ht  to  find  out  from 
Mr.  IHllingham  first,  but  I  will  get  down  to  the  question  of  this 
resolution.     You  do  not  know,  then,  the  number  of  aliens,  otherwise 
madmissible  under  our  immigration  law,  that  you  desire  to  have  come 
to  Hawaii  for  the  next  five  years  ? 
Gov.  Farrington.  Not  the  exact  number;  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Baker.  Could  you  give  approximately  the  number  ? 
Gov.  Farrington.  1  would  not  attempt  to  give  that  at  the  present 
time.     I  think  that  is  something  that,  imder  this  resolution,  would 
naturally  be  canvassed  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Haker.  That  might  be  canvassed  by  him,  but  what  I  was 
trying  to  find  out,  before  we  yielded  all  power  of  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  was  what  is  the  shortage  in  labor,  if  any,  and 
1  understand  that  you  have  not  canvassed  that  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  that; 
no,  sir. 

ilr.  Baker.  What  class  of  labor  do  you  want  to  brin^  in  ?  I  see 
you  have  there  all  classes,  all  kinds.  Now,  what  kind  do  you  want 
to  bring  in  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  bring  in  any  class 
of  labor  that  will  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know;  but  what  is  your  purpose  in  this  ?  What  are 
you  figuring  on  ? 
Gov.  Farrington.  You  mean  what  is  behind  it  all  ? 
ilr.  Baker.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean;  what  kind  of  laborers — ^what 
nationalities  ?  You  have  Portuguese,  Porto  Bicans,  Spanish,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Filipinos,  Koreans,  Negroes.  What  class  or  kind  of  people — 
that  is,  what  nationahty  -do  you  desire  to  bring  in  to  the  islands 
under  this  resolution  ? 
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Got.  Fabbington.  I  think  the  people  that  can  answer  that  ques 
tion  to  you  direct  are  the  members  of  the  commission,  the  deleeatioc 
of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature,  who  have  come  on  here  to  state  ^umat  h 
desired  under  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  ^one  over  this  matter.  I  do  not  want  t4: 
press  the  matter  too  hara,  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  wha 
nationality,  if  any  particular  nationality,  are  the  people  you  a 
figuring  on  bringing  m  under  this  resolution  ? 

Gov.  Fabrington.  The  nationality  which  has  been  very  generally 
discussed  are  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  Any  others  except  Chinese  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  There  has  been  a  general  discussion  whether  i^ 
would  be  possible  to  bring  in  Europeans. 

Mr.  Raker.  There   are   no   restrictions   now   against   European 
coming  to  that  coimtry. 

Gov.  Farrington.  It  is  limited;  there  is  the  same  restriction  that; 
there  is  to  Europeans  coming  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  St-atesJ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  bill  limiting  the  immigration  to  3 
per  cent  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  this  resolution  No.  158  should  be 
passed  in  some  form  by  the  House  and  Senate  and  should  go  through! 
the  ordinarjr  delays — say  it  passed  by  the  1st  of  November — how 
long  would  it  be  likely  to  take  to  get  any  considerable  number  ot 
laborers  in  the  islands  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  imagine  it  would  take  a  good  part  of  a  year. 
would  it  not,  Mr.  Mead,  from  your  experience  in  handling  such 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  depends  on  where  you  are  going  to  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  assume,  as  a  fair  presumption,  if  thisj 
resolution  passed,  in  the  ordinary  run  of  events  you  could  not  get 
labor  in  in  any  quantity  in  18  months.  Would  that  help  next  year's 
crop  of  sugar  'i 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  next  year's  sugar  crop.  Next  year's  sugar  crop 
has  to  be  planted  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  now  being  planted? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  1922  crop? 

Mr.  Mead.  1922-23.  The  crop  will  oe  very  much  injiu-ed  unless 
there  is  a  supply  of  labor  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  About  when  will  you  have  no  crop  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  When,  without  any  labor,  will  we  have  no  crop  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  should  say  in  1923-24,  if  we  had  no  labor,  the  crop 
trould  be  ruined. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  no  more  labor  than  you  now  have  i 

Mr.  Mead.  Very  largely  so. 

Mr.  Box.  Right  at  that  point,  just  for  my  information  and  con- 
sideration, I  want  to  ask  if  tne  way  were  opened  so  that  you  could  get 
labor  from  Europe,  is  there  a  prospect  of  your  getting  it  from  Europe  ? 
In  other  words,  if  the  3  per  cent  law  was  so  cnanged  that  they  were 
permitted  to  come,  are  the  conditions  such  that  you  probably  could 
get  them  ? 
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Gov.  Farrington.  I  think  it  woiild  be  a  rather  difficult  proposition ; 
that  is,  it  would  take  a  considerable  period  of  canvassing.  That  is  a 
matter  that  the  men  who  have  been  intimately  identified  with 
soliciting  immigration  and  developing  it  could  answer  better  than 
I  can. 

Mr.  Mead.  Under  the  present  law  you  could  not  get  them.  .  These 
people  have  to  come  a  long,  long  way.  Your  present  law  absolutely 
prohibits  getting  any  laborers  from  Europe,  because  the  people  have 
to  be  assisted.  They  are  poor,  agricultural  people,  without  any  funds, 
and  their  passage  has  to  be  paid  from  Portugal  or  the  Azore  Islands, 
and  it  is  a  very  expensive  proposition. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  does  it  nappen,  then,  they  are  coming  to  the 
United  States  by  the  millions  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Coming  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  is  a  rather 
simple  matter  as  compared  to  going  from  Europe  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  their  friends  pay  their  passage,  it  is  wholly  im- 
material whether  their  passage  is  paid  to  the  United  States  or  to 
Hawaii,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well  sir;  we  have  tried  for  many  years  and  have  never 
been  able  to  get  voluntary  immigration  from  Europe. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  liKe  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  Question  to  bring 
out  further  information  along  the  line  of  Judge  Box's  interroga- 
tories: Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  European  immigration  of 
European  labor  would  be  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  work  they 
would  have  to  perform  there,  or  desirable — or  do  you  know  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  There  are  certain  European  laborers  who  have 
been  venr  successful  there  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  White.  From  what  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  The  Portuguese.  Our  only  complaint  against 
the  Portuguese,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  that  often  they  stay  only  long 
enough  to  get  money  to  go  to  California.  Cahfornia  is  tne  Eldorado 
of  the  world,  even  thougn  the  days  of  '49  have  passed,  and  the  am- 
bition of  every  working  man  to  reach  the  fields  of  California  is  most 
extraordinary. 

Mr.  Ra'ker.  I  find  in  this  resolution  the  following:  ''That  the 
regulations  shall  provide  for  and  secure  the  return  of  such  laborers 
to  their  respective  countries  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited.'' 
Your  piu-pose  is  to  bring  them  in  for  five  years  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  you  want  the  regulation  to  return  them  at 
the  end  of  the  five  years;  is  that  right  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  if  they  want  to  stay,  if  they  become 
prosperous  and  like  the  country,  yom*  idea  is  to  return  them  whether 
thev  want  to  return,  or  not — by  force,  if  necessary  ?     Is  that  right  ? 

<jfov.  Farrington.  Well,  I  presume  they  would  come  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  Government  whereby  they  would  return 

Mr.  Raker.  An  arrangement  with  what  government  ? 

Gov,  Farrington.  Well,  with  our  own  Government. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  you  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  assume  the  responsibility  of  bringing  them  here;  is  that 
right? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  would  have  to  come  under  the  Govern- 
ment's supervision;  yes. 
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Mr.  Raker.  And  the  Government  would  have  to  supervise  them 
while  they  are  here  ? 

^^Gov.  Farrington.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  mean  by 
the  general  term  '* supervision."  Yes,  the  Government  would  have 
an  interest  in  those  men-  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  Government  take  part  in  getting  them  i 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  should  not  say  so;  no,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  Would  any  agents  of  the  sugar  planters  deal  with 
other  Governments  in  securing  mem  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Deal  with  the  foreign  Government  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  work  out.  I 
ima^e  that  is  a  detail  that  would  have  to  be  worked  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Chinese  Government  have  some  such 
scheme  by  which  it  permits  their  men  to  go  out  and  arrange  the 
details  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  such  an  arrangement. 
Before  the  Chinese  Government  will  permit  its  nationals  to  leave  the 
country,  it  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  thejr 
are  to  be  (employed. 

The  Chairman.  Such  a  scheme  was  developed  as  a  part  of  the 
necessities  of  the  European  war  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  was  worked  at  that  time,  but  it  has  been 
worked  in  other  ways  also,  in  taking  labor  from  China  to  other  part« 
of  the  world.  The  Chinese  Government  now  requires  a  definite 
arrangement  and  guaranty  for  the  proper  care,  treatment,  payment, 
and  return  home  of  these  people,  or  they  will  not  permit  tne  immi- 
grants to  go.     The  day  of  *black-birding"  is  past. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  '*black-birding"  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  When  they  were  forced  out  of  the  coimtries  of 
Africa  to  come  to  this  country  and  out  of  China  to  go  to  other  coun- 
tries. To-day  the  Chinese  Government  takes  an  interest  in  it^ 
people  and  sees  to  it  that  people  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  to  be  employed  leave  China  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  if  this  plan  looks  to  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  the  Government  of  Quna,  for  the 
adnussion  of  aliens  from  that  country  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
would  not  this  resolution  properly  be  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  we  can  handle  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Box.  With  reference  to  the  raatter  that  was  up,  you  know  the 
conditions  imder  which  the  first  Chinese  were  brougnt  to  California 
in  the  sixties — something  of  it?  Is  the  system  now  something  liko 
that,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  arrangement  under 
which  they  came  to  California;  but  under  the  Republic  of  China  1 
know  that  a  different  plan  has  been  worked  out,  a  plan  which  is  a 
guaranty  of  the  safety  of  the  laborers  who  leave  there.  I  think  it 
IS  more  like  the  arrangement  which  was  made  with  Hawaii  prior  <<^ 
annexation,  when  a  bond  was  put  up  and  arrangements  made  through 
Government  agencies  for  the  care  and  return  of  the  Chinese  to  China 
after  a  period  of  years. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Then  do  I  understand,  Governor,  that  if  this  reeo- 
lution  was  enacted,  if  the  Chinese  desired  to  come  to  Hawaii,  they 
<3ould  not  come  volimtarily  from  their  own  Grovemment  to  stay  in 
I lawaii  for  five  years;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DiLLmoHAM.  No  Chinese  would  be  permitted,  as  I  under- 
stand the  laws  of  China  to-day,  to  come  to  Hawaii  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  seems  to  be  a  long  matter  there  and  I  am  pretty 
familiar  with  it  and  I  will  ask  you  about  it  when  you  get  back  on 
the  stand  and  will  not  bother  the  governor  on  that  particular  feature; 
but  this  would  provide  and  womd  require  a  bonding  provision  to 
t  he  end  that  these  men  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country — 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came? 

Gov.  Farrington.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  cease  laooring  in  agricultural  pursuits,  they 
would  be  returned  ? 

Gov.  Parrington.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  they  would  come  here  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  to  work  in  the  sugar  plantation  fields 
and  in  the  pineapple  fields,  and  in  the  rice  fields;  and  if  they  worked 
there  a  little  whue  and  quit  and  went  into  some  other  busmess,  the 
automobile  business,  the  peanut  business,  or  other  business,  they 
would  be  returned  to  the  country  from  which  they  came  ? 

Gov.  Farrikgton.  To  their  home  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  right  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  other  businesses  are  profitable — the  other  farm- 
ing industries  are  profitable  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  You  mean  other  than  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  profitable,  are  they  not  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  have  been  during  the  past  two  years, 
certainlv.  The  sugar  industry  has  been  particularly  profitable,  but 
we  are  facing  a  condition  in  the  present  year  and  in  tne  years  to  come 
which  will  not  bear  comparison  with,  for  instance,  1920  or  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you.    Assume  that  some  of  these 

f)eople  come  in  under  contract,  to  oe  returned,  that  they  come  in 
rom  any  coimtry  and,  while  here,  they  marry;  children  are  born  to 
that  union  in  Hawaii  and  those  people  are  due  to  be  returned.  What 
i?  the  nationality  of  the  child  that  goes  back  with  them  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  The  nationality  of  the  child  would  be  that  of 
the  country  in  which  it  was  born. 

The  Chaxrman.  Would  not  that  be  an  extreme  difficulty  with  the 
whole  plan  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Why,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  anything  in  a  bond  that 
would  forbid  them  to  marry  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Does  your  program  outline  any  scheme  which 
would  cover  that,  Mr.  Dillingham  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know  that  the  contract  would  have 
any  special  clause  in  it  with  reference  to  marria^;  but  the  wife 

f:enerfuly  follows  the  husband  and  if  he  is  imder  obligation  to  move 
rom  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  the  assumption  would  be  that 
the  woman  would  follow. 
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Mr.  Raker.  But  under  the  last  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  present  progressive,  forward  movement  of  America,  the 
husband  follows  the  wife.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  children  would  be  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  point  there  is  that  the  child  is  an  American 
citizen. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  requires  that  the  foreigner  return  to 
the  country  from  which  he  came,  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  bondage, 
or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  would  not  call  it  bondage. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  It  is  a  scheme  whereby  he  can  engage  in  profit- 
able labor  for  a  period  of  years  and  return  to  his  home  and  live  in 
greater  comfort  tnan  he  did  when  he  started  out. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  he  takes  back  an  American-born  child  that 
this  United  States  is  bound  to  protect.  That  child,  in  the  course  of 
time,  might  want  to  return  to  Hawaii,  for  instance,  and  get  some  more 
of  the  benefits.  Wouldn't  you  get  into  all  sorts  of  complications 
there  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  do  not  contemplate  we  would  ever  have  a 
very  serious  situation  on  that  score. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  we  have  trouble  all  the  time  now, 
in  the  courts  and  elsewhere,  with  the  children  of  Chinese  whom  the 
parents  claim  were  bom  here,  and  the  children  claim  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  to  come  to  the  United  States  from  Cmna  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  situation  mightl 
exist.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  force  them  to  refrain  from  mar- 
riage, but  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  a  Chinese  family — ^I  do  not 
know  that  this  would  follow  out  in  all  particulars,  but  the  Chinesej 
families  on  the  islands,  the  fathers  have  sometimes  returned  to  China 
in  their  old  age  and  left  their  families  in  Hawaii  as  American  citizens 
and  a  part  of  our  community  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  enough  Chinese  now  in  the  United  St^ites 
who  have  proved  that  they  were  born  here  to  make  our  statistics 
show  that  every  Chinese  woman  in  the  country  has  been  the  mother 
of  at  least  1,000  Chinese  children — everv  one  of  them.  . 

Gov.  Farrington.  We  could  probably  keep  a  more  exact  record 
of  these  men  than  those  who  came  in  under  former  arrangements. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  going  right  along  that  line,  supposing  now  that 
one  of  these  men  wno  came  to  work  in  the  agriculture  pursuits^, 
instead  of  working  on  the  sugar  plantation  should  go  to  work  in  the 
mill.     He  would  tnen  be  deportaole  and  would  you  send  him  home  1 

Gov.  Farrington.  Do  you  mean  would  I  consider  that  he  should 
be  sent  home  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  He  changed  from  work  in  the  field  to  go  in  the  sugar 
factory. 

Gov.  FarbiIngton.  Well,  he  could  not  go  to  work  in  the  sugar 
factory  unless  he  were  asked  to  go  in  there  Dy  his  employer. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  that  is  not  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  we  are  oiscussing  here  says  he  shall  pursue 
the  line  of  agriculture. 

•  Mr.  Raker,  But  it  does  not  say  in  the  event  he  fails  to  do  so — it 
does  not  say  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  him,  whether  you  will 
send  him  back  home  or  punish  him. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  provide  a  fine  ?  Let  us  carry  that  out; 
suppose  he  declmed  to  work  at  agriculture  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  contemplated  under 
this  resolution  to  impose  any  penalty  on  a  man  which  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  fine  or  imprisonment.  So  far  as  my  understanding 
of  it  is  concerned,  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
send  him  home. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  am  saying  now  is,  suppose  you  had  a  thousand 
of  them  out  in  the  fields  cultivating  sugar  cane.  They  struck  and 
said  "We  won't  work  in  the  field;  but  we  want  to  work  in  the  fac- 
tory."    They  demand  to  work  in  the  factory. 

uov.  Farrington.  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  candidates  for 
return  home. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  don't  you  need  men  in  the  factories? 

Gov.  Farrington.  We  ao  not  need  them  in  the  factories  as  much 
as  we  do  in  the  fields. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know,  but  don't  you  need  them  in  the  factories  now  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  think  we  can  suppljr  the  factories  from  the 
labor  supply  we  have  there  at  the  present  time,  of  which  I  think  & 
very  large  percentage  are  citizens. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  governor  this  question:  These 
persons  who  come  here,  that  you  desire  to  have  come,  will  they  have 
work  consecutively  throughout  the  vear  for  the  period  that  you 
would  like  to  have  them  come,  or  for  tne  period  that  may  be  provided 
under  a  power  given  to  the  Secretary  ?  Would  they  have  work  con- 
secutivelv  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  You  mean  is  our  employment  seasonal  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Gov.  Farrington.  Oh,  no;  we  work  in  our  fields  all  the  year 
around.  When  we  are  not  planting  we  are  harvesting,  and  when  we 
are  not  harvesting  we  are  planting. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wnat  proportion  of  the  3,000  that  are  now  engaged  in 
the  sugar  industry  are  working  in  the  fields  and  what  proportion  in 
the  43  and  some  odd  mills  ? 

Gov,  Farrington.  That  is  something  I  will  have  to  refer  to  the 
statistician. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  your  law,  as  you  contemplate  it  here,  if  they 
ceased  to  work  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  went  into  the  millS| 
thev  would  then  be  subject  to  deportation? 

Gov.  Farrington.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  same  way  with  these  2,855,  all  told,  that  work 
in  regard  to  pineapples :  What  proportion  of  this  number  works  in  the 

f  pineapple  orchards  and  what  proportion  in  the  canning  and  preserving 
actories  for  pineapples  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  That  is  something  I  will  also  have  to  refer  to 
the  statistician. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  undertook  to  perfect  this  resolution,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  place  an  age  limit  on  those  who  would  be  brought 
in  ?     Would  you  bring  in  children  ? 

Gov.  Farrington,  Not  young  children. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  recommend  as  an  age  limit  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  would  not  care  to  make  a  suggestion  offhand. 


Tii^  ^HAJ.BJgAy.  I  wajQt  to  HJbk  xou  also  a?  appli*-d  i-o 

Oov.  ^AiiiiiNOTOX-  Tiieir  f amieE  ^. 

'J'li*^  Cjhajjkmax.  a?  to  vomen.  firct.  Let  ii«  a^nune  ]rc«^  «rp  ^ir.^ 
Vj  bri'^  ill  5.000  fliinese  to  vf»rk  ior  b  possible  5  Tears:  Should  i..-* 
r*rfeo;'jlioD  fenv  ti:at  Tronien  mi^ht  com*'? 

Oov.  ^AiUiiNO'i^jic.  We  are  now  dis':'Ti55iQs:  a  detai]  wbkiu  un-:-r 
0j y  u/id'i'jvitirjajTj^  of  the  spirit  c»f  this  inea?:ire.  it  wa?  asRniiMl  w^Ciulii 
}>e  pafes^d  upor;  by  the  liepartment  of  Labor,  the  thec»iy  being  itat 
t/jjij  reboJuijorj  vio»iid  put  in  motion  the  ma'-UBerT  to  cotm-  an 
ejjier^eii<'>'.  Wheiiier  these  men  ^h^*jild  l>e  ae':'f»n:Lpanied  br  their 
fajiijile^  i%  a  matter  wiJch  I  would  not  care  to  an^irer  o33ian<i- 

The  Chajjkman.  I  am  endtarorinp:  to  ask  practice  questions. 
1'he  L'rjjted  *Suites  Govemmeut  could  not  a:^«»rd  to  be  in  a  poati^'n 
<A  JSivh'in^  -everj  if  it  went  as  far  as  this,  it  could  n<"»t  be  in  the  posit i<  ri 
of  irjvitinjr  a  cJJld  14  years  old  and  12  ye^rs  old  to  come  to  wore  mid^r 

(jow  Fakeinoton.  Xo. 

The  OiAJKMAN.  So  that  is  one  obsta/^le  if  there  is  no  age  limit. 
Now  I  take  it  that  the  agricultural  people  who  hare  to  nm  these 
plantationij  would  not  want  old  men  to  come  ? 

Gov,  Fakbinotox.  I  should  sav  the  natural  limitations  would  V»e 
betwMfj  21  or  22  and  35. 

Mr,  Hakkr,  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  the  rice  fields  and  a  great  part  nf 
the  K:ij;^ar  fields,  the  age  limit  now  of  the  majority  of  them  is  about 
00  per  cent  of  men  over  60  years  of  age  i 

Gov.  Fakkjngton.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Kakkr.  All  right.  You  would  permit  women  as  laborers 
U)  cjfuu*  in  under  this  resolution,  would  you  t 

Gov.  Farkington.  That  should  be  determined  later, 

Mr.  Kakkr.  I  know;  but  they  work.  They  can  work  in  the  pine- 
apple industrv.  I  see  almost  a  majority  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
pineapple  in^Iustry  are  women. 

(iov.  Farri.votov.  Thf>se  women  are  not  in  the  fields:  they  are  in 
tliit  fu<'*lorics. 

Mr.  Kakkr.  Yes;  but  you  are  seeking  labor  for  the  pineapple 
industry? 

(iov.  Farrington.  We  are  seeking  them  for  the  field  labor;  and 
the  pcrc<fntttge  of  women  in  field  labor  is  relatively  low. 

Mr.  JtAKKR.  Would  you  restrict  the  women  coming  in  to  engage 
iu  tlie  agricultural  pursuits — any  of  them? 

(iov.  Farhington.  I  am  disposed  now  to  say  that  there  should  be 
Home  restriction  on  women. 

Mr.  Kakkr.  All  right.  But  if  a  woman  should  come  in,  unless 
the  resolution  was  amended,  and  married  an  American  citizen,  why, 
at  tli(»  end  of  the  five  years,  if  she  bore  children  during  that  time, 
what  would  you  do  witn  her  American  citizenship  and  tne  American 
citi/.cnship  ol  the  children? 

The  C'jiATRMAN.  In  other  words,  which  would  be  supreme;  the 
bond  or  citizenship  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kakkr.  There  are  two  situations  I  have  illustrated;  I  will  get 
to  nnol  her  one  in  a  moment.  Here  a  woman  is  married  to  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  She  then  becomes  a  citizen;  she  has  given  birth  to  a 
child,  two  children  or  three  children  during  that  time  that  are  Amer- 
ican citizens.    Under  the  bond  and  under  the  resolution  she  would 
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be  compelled  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  five  years.     What 
-would  you  do  with  this  lady  1 

Gov.  Farmngton.  Under  the  bond,  she  would  have  to  be  returned  ? 

Mr,  Rak£b.  Yes. 

Gov.  Fabbington.  You  mean  if  she  married  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  are  asking  these  people  to  come  in  and  I  am 
showing  what  will  be  their  status.     Wnat  will  you  do  with  them  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  on  the  legal  inter- 
pretation of  their  status.  You  are  assuming  this  laborer  marries  an 
Hawaiian  woman  1 

Mr.  Raker.  An  American  citizen. 

Gov.  Fabbington.  A  resident  of  Hawaii,  an  American? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  An  American  citizen. 

Gov.  Fabbington.  And  they  have  a  family  there  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Gov.  Fabbington.  And  the  question  is  whether  that  whole  family 
should  be  sent  back  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Or  whether  they  should  remain  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  would  not  attempt  to  answer  that  from  the 
legal  standpoint. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  It  must  have  only  one 
answer.  A  bondswoman  comes  and  marries  an  American  citizen  in 
the  island;  all  the  bond  in  the  world  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on.  She  becomes  an  American  citizen  by  marriage  and 
you  could  not  send  her  back. 

Mr.  Sabath..  How  many  Chinese  are  American  citizens  in  the 
island  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Thirteen  thousand,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Weebeb.  There  are  12,728  American  citizens  in  the  islands 
of  Chinese  ancestry. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  includes  the  men,  women,  and  children  ? 

Mr.  Weebeb.  That  includes  tjie  men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  statistics  to  show  how  many  of  those  are 
single  men  ? 

Mr.  Weebeb.  No,  sir.  I  have  no  information  as  to  their  marital 
condition.  There  are  about  8,000  of  that  number  above  the  age 
of  21. 

Mr.  Box.  Men  and  women  both  ? 

Mr.  Weebeb.  Men  and  women  both. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  mean  males;  just  the  men  and  unmarried. 

Mr.  Weebeb.  There  are  no  figures  available  from  which  to  deter- 
mine the  number  who  are  married. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  any  danger 
that  these  women  would  marry  American  citizens.  That  is  all  I  shall 
ask. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Supposing  out  of  this  12,728  Chinese  there  were  2,000 
Chinese  women  marriageable  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Kesident  in  the  Islands  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes.  Now,  these  Chinese  laborers  that  you  brought 
there  could  each,  if  they  wanted  to,  marry  these  respectable  2,000 
Chinese  American  citizens  ? 


'*L<J 


'.a    ?^1IKLIUC±   ry    3L£.V^ 


>v*   x.c  ijti.   7^^»  'I  'jirtSse  ^i-fci  fr.dit  fr:ci.  ^"i-na  i: 


^, '  •*i»'^  v'.r/..^.  it  ^j'*i  -i.tt  ni'.^i  'X  "Lii*-!:.  irit-u"  rr^*r  lo 


"'  *      /      -if  • 

W/  K/.  xr.k..  h  A  ;f  V  *rT  gare  ilnL  to  ii  crild.  thai  chili  would  ^e 
t.'*  k:t,*^i\*jcu  '%* //j^i.  N'vT  to::  w.-id  s^nd  the  Lusbfind  hack  home. 
^*.-t*. ;/jr  ir,  ^•.'^i  »;f*r  f^n  xr.e  i=.iir.di  with  an  AmericAii  dtixen  as  s 
'7  ..'J      IV.At  0'y«-t  not  *'y>k  T^TT  ?«x-d.  dc^es  it.  lo  onr  countrr  I 

0'/>  f  AJtfc/^0705,  T.'.-al  Is  &  Get&i:  of  tie  siiuaiioD  whicR  I  really 
^' ,'./  />;  a  v<frr  r*frrjo*^  oL<t. 

Mr  iiAKKu'  Ah  Xo  Xiif:  If^bl  phases,  that  is  tnie.     There  is  not  anr 

^/'/V,  V KKK\sf/r<}S.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hakkk.  If  an  American  citizen,  a  Chinese  w€Mnan«  should 
ffthtry  h  C^^JfJ^-»^e  mho  ife  an  alien,  she  becomes  an  alien;  and  if  they 
i.^x'/i".  U>rn  in  ilawaii  or  the  United  States  a  child  of  that  union^  thai 
cr^^'l  \^'/'/fmtfn  an  American  citizen. 

^Mow  yAtiKisoTOS,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hakeh,  Now,  we  have  a  bill  here  proposing  to  send  this  man 
Unrk  to  liih  ry^untrv  after  he  has  been  held  for  five  vcars.     Is  that 

(jow  Fakrxnotox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hakkh,  Would  you  permit  these  laborers  who  come  from 
(^iiUiH.     and  that  is  where  you  want  to  bring  them  from«  is  it  not  f 

(jov.  Fabkinotox.  Yes;  that  is,  we  are  looking  to  China. 

Mr,  Kakkr,  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  resolution, 
wIjiIc  j^ijnerally  drawn,  is  somewhat  uniquely  drawn,  with  a  good  deal 
of  in^^enuity  and  with  a  good  deal  of  handling  of  the  language — the 
purjKme  n-ally  is  to  bring  in  Chinese? 

(jov.  Farbington,  I  would  not  want  you  to  feel  that  the  people 
of  Hawaii  are  coming  here  and  attempting  collective! v,  by  a  manipu- 
Iniion  of  language,  to  put  something  over  on  the  people  oi  the  United 
Stat  OH. 
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Mr.  Rakbr.  My  dear  Governor,  this  makes  the  third  time,  now, 
we  have  had  this  question  up.  Four  years  ago  and  two  years  ago 
we  had  this  matter  up  before  the  committee  m  long  and  extensive 
hearings,  and  then  they  asked  directly  for  20,000  Chinese  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  Islands  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  Now,  I  am 
asking  you  if  it  is  not  the  same  desire  now,  tnat  the  Chinese  are  the 
ones  you  desire  to  be  admitted  as  laborers  under  this  proposed 
resolution? 

Gov.  Farrinoton.  You  are  asking  me  to  say  that  that  is  the  only 
form  of  labor  that  we  want.  We  want  labor  that  will  relieve  us  from 
the  critical  situation  we  have  there  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
Chinese  if  it  is  aUowable  to  obtain  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  your  distinguished  colleague  here  has  said  they 
could  not  get  laborers  from  any  other  place;  that  they  had  fallen 
down  on  that  all  along  the  line.  Now,  1  am  asking  if  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  your  desire  and  the  purpose  of  the  resolution,  knowing 
those  facts — that  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  labor  otherwise — is 
to  get  Chinese,  and  that  that  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  resolution  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  A  direct  answer  to  that  might  lead  to  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  spirit  in  which  this  subject  is  brought  before 

Congress.     I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  subterfuge 

\fr.  Raker.  I  beg  yoiu*  pardon;  I  did  not  suggest  subterfuge  and 
I  trust  that  may  not  be  lugged  into  this.  I  am  asking  solely  as  to 
the  facts. 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  feel  that  if  the  Chinese  were  the  only  ones 
they  had  in  mind  under  this  resolution,  they  would  have  so  stated  in 
this  resolution.  Chinese  are  always  uppermost  in  our  minds;  I  am 
free  to  say  that;  there  is  no  question  about  that — ^from  the  very 
nature  of  our  position  and  the  very  high  character  pf  the  Chinese 
who  are  in  the  islands.  They  occupy  a  very  commendable  position 
in  the  esteem  of  the  community  there,  and  from  their  reputation  as 
laborers  and  their  reputation  as  people  who  have  to  a  great  extent, 
in  the  third  generation,  become  Americanized,  they  stand  high  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  But  to  say  that  the  only  tning  we  have  in 
mind,  in  bnng^g  in  this  resolution  before  Congress,  is  to  bring  in 
the  Chinamen  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  other  class  of  nationals  do  you  expect  to  get  or 
are  you  seeking  to  get,  except  Chinese  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  The  Europeans  we  have  always  in  mind.  For 
instance,  the  Portuguese.  Mv  imderstanding  is  there  will  be  a  gen- 
eral canvass  of  the  situation  if  this  resolution  is  passed  and  the  move- 
ment will  be  made  as  directed  by  the  best  judgment  of  the  executive 
department. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  has  been  no  restriction  on  you  for  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Portuguese,  has  there  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Voluntary  immigration  from  Europe, '  as  I 
stated  here,  is  impossible.  We  have  at  times,  while  it  was  permitted 
by  law,  assisted  iSgration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  Florida,  which  is  com- 
ing alo^  rapidly  in  intensive  gardenmg,  having  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Chinese  to  do  that  work  in  the  fields  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  That  would  be  determined  by  their  agricultural 
conditions,  their  industrial  conditions. 
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The  Chaieman.  If  they  should  come  before  this  committee  and 
«*ay  they  are  very  short  of  this  squatting  labor  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  There  is  a  matter  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  connection  with  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  You  see,  we  are  2,000 
miles  on  one  side  and  3,000  miles  on  the  other  side  from  any  BOiirce 
of  labor;  we  have  in  our  islands  no  natural  source  of  labor  as  they 
do  in  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico.  The  population  of  our  islands 
is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  Territory, 

The  Chairman.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  you  have  developed  some  big  agricultural  industries! 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  in  a  tropical  country  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  need  tropical  labor  of  a  kind  that  they 
have  in  Java,  for  instance,  or  in  any  other  tropical  country  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  got  it  there  and  are  not  producing  it 
and  are  barred  by  law  from  getting  it  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chacrman.  That  is  the  thing? 

Gov.  Farrington.  That  is  the  problem  in  a  nut  shell. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  raise  coffee  and  you  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  Java,  where  I  believe  there  are  30,000,000 
people  on  an  island  which  is  no  larger  than  Cuba. 

Mr.  WcLsoN.  Since  you  have  brought  up  the  question  of  Flordia, 
may  I  ask  the  governor  a  question  or  two  in  that  connection?  Were 
you  at  the  conference  in  New  York,  Governor  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  No. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  been  informed  that  when  this  matter  came  up 
relative  to  this  resolution  that  the  sugar  producers  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  the  rice  producers,  took  the  position  that 
if  such  a  resolution  should  be  passed,  the  provisions  of  it  should 
be  extended  to  the  continental  tfnited  States.  Do  you  know  about 
that? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Because  my  State  is  a  sugar-producing  and  ice- 
producing  State,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  that  was  the  position 
taken  by  those  interests  in  this  coimtry  should  such  a  resolution  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Horner.  That  was  the  position.     I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  shortage  conditions 
there;  are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Not  intimatelv  familiar  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  usual  daily  wage  of  labor  on  the  sugar 
plantation  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  There  is  a  new  schedule  that  has  been  put  in 
force.    Mr.  Mead  can  answer  those  questions  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  him  later.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if 
you  knew  in  a  general  way.  Before  you  ask  him,  let  me  ask  you  now 
what  is  your  iaea  of  the  pay  of  a  common  laborer  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tation ?  I  do  not  care  whether  you  get  it  right  within  50  cents  a 
day  or  not 

Gov.  Farrington.  It  is  about  $30  a  month. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  minimum. 
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Gov.  Farrington.  That  includes  a  great  deal  more  than  is  ordi- 
narily considered  as  wages  on  the  mainland.  For  instance,  our 
laborers  have  free  houses;  free  medical  attendance,  fuel,  and  water. 

Mr.  White.  Does  it  include  free  food  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  No. 

Mr.  White.  But  it  does  include  free  living  quarters  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  if  the  United  States  should  go  into 
any  such  biU  as  is  proposed,  whether  the  matter  of  wages  would  be 
included  in  the  negotiations  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  You  mean  in  connection  with  these  men;  you 
mean,  would  it  have  the  effect  of  reducing  wages  ? 

The  Ohairman.  Would  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
agent  of  the  Government  be  a  party  to  the  bargain  fixing  the  daily 
waM  for  the  labor  in  the  fields  ?    Who  would  fix  that  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  assume  they  would  work  at  the  wage  ruling 
at  the  period  they  were  brought  in. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  have  to  be  satisfied;  would  it  be  the 
Govenmient  of  China  or  the  fellow  to  be  brought  there  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  suppose  the  Government  of  China  on  behalf 
of  the  men  who  would  be  brought  in.  My  understanding  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Government  is  that  they  would  look 
to  the  welfare  of  their  people. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chmese  Government  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  would  have  to  be  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  the  United  States  Government  had  to  be 
a  party  to  it,  it  clearly  would  result  in  the  United  States  becoming  a 
party  to  fixing  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  field.  And  if  that  happened 
m  Hawaii  wim  this  class  of  labor,  why  would  not  the  cotton  pickers 
from  Texas  ask  the  Government  to  fix:  their  wage  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  think  that  the  situation  is  hardly  parallel. 

The  Chairman.  But  just  suppose,  now,  that  the  Government  said 
^^This  won't  do;  these  fellows  have  to  have  a  better  wage  before 
we  will  enter  into  this  part  of  the  bargain. at  all";  and  suppose  they 
fixed  a  very  nice  wage,  then  would  not  American  citizens  working 
on  plantations,  in  the  fields,  say  ''Here,  if  the  Government  is  so  good 
to  tiie  imported  bond  Chinese,  must  not  the  Government  see  that  we 
are  done  as  well  by  ? '' 

Gov.  Farrington.  Well  it  seems  to  me  that  is  rather  a  remote 
possibility,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  you  would  have  any  such  good 
wage  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Raker.  Governor,  these  men  that  come  now  from  China  should 
be  permitted  to  bring  their  wives;  any  laborers  that  come  under  the 
proposed  legislation  should  be  permitted  to  bring  their  wives  ? 

uov.  Farrington.  You  say  if  they  should  be  f 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  say  they  should  be,  under  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  decency  and  fair  play  and  uprighteousness  and  any  other  con- 
dition that  makes  a  man  nappy  and  prosperous  should  be  given  the 
rieht  to  marry  and  to  bring  his  wife  with  nim  wherever  he  goes  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  thmk  your  question  is  justifiable  and  fair? 
You  take  for  granted  all  these  things  m  your  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  disting^shed  gentleman  thinks  that  question 
13  not  fair,  I  will  ask  to  strike  it  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  put  another 
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anestion.    It  would  be  your  view,  Governor,  under  this  resolution. 
'  it  becomes  a  law,  that  a  man  who  came  under  its  terms  should  be 
permitted  to  bring  his  wife  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Now  you  are  askingme  a  question  which  deaU 
with  a  situation  that  is  entirelv  new.  We  are  dealing  with  a  new 
situation;  we  have  never  brought  laborers  in  under  su^  conditions. 
The  men  who  have  come  to  the  Islands  from  the  Orient  have  generallj 
not  brought  their  families  with  them.  If  these  men  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  Chinese  who  were  sent  to  Europe  during 
the  war  period,  they  would  not  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  their 
families.     On  the  other  hand,  as  I  view  the  situation,  I  can  see  ni» 

Particular  objection,  if  they  were  anxious  to  bring  their  familiei* 
ere,  why  they  should  be  refused  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Raker.  Won't  you  please  forget  the  war  period  and  what 
was  done  during  the  war  and  how  we  sent  men  over  there  and  other 
nationalities  sent  them,  and  get  down  to  American  territory? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  you  would  be  in  favor,  if  the  men  wanted  to,  to 
let  them  bring  their  wives,  as  a  humanitarian  proposition,  wouldn't 
you? 

Gov.  Farrington.  As  a  humanitarian  proposition,  when  you  say 
"bring  their  wives,''  if  you  contemplate  an  immigration  which  would 
have  the  atmosphere  of  being  more  or  less  permanent — this  is  not 
intended  to  be  permanent, 

Mr.  Raker.  1  take  off  the  atmosphere  of  permanency  and  put  it 
temporarily,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  If  the  man  wanted  to  bring 
his  wife  and  come  there  to  Hawaii  as  an  agriculturist  to  work,  he 
ought  to  be  permitted;  I  will  put  it  that  way.  Would  not  that  ho 
your  view  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  not  deny  it  ?  I  will  put  it  that  way;  vou 
would  not  deny  them  the  privilege  to  bring  their  wives  if  tliey 
wanted  to  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Xhe  regulations  for  handling  this  labor  and  the 
general  viewpoint  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  do  not  know — these 
men  might  be  enlisted  on  the  basis  of  their  being  laborers  for  a  tem- 
porary period  and  they  might  seek  men  without  families. 

Mr.  Kaker.  No,  but  I  am  putting  it  down  now  to  the  effect  it 
will  have  upon  our  country,  irrespective  of  Hawaii.  If  a  man  comes 
here  and  is  permitted  to  come  to  this  country  for  any  purpose,  and 
if  he  wants  to  bring  his  wife,  he  should  be  permitted  to  bring  her, 
should  he  not  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  On  general  principles,  I  should  say  it  would  be 
well  to  allow  his  wife  to  come  along  with  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  the  American  people  would  submit  to 
a  law  that  would  permit  people  to  be  brought  m  here  to  work  and 
would  deny  them  tne  right  to  have  a  family  T 

Gov.  Farrington.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Should  not  a  man  who  is  engaged  as  an  agrioulturalL«:t 
in  cultivating  pineapples  and  cultivating  rice  and  cultivating  sugar  be 
permitted  to  have  a  wife  and  to  raise  children  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  He  certainly  should  have  that  privilege  if  he 
wants  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 
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Gov.  Fabrinoton.  But  they  do  not  always  many. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Oh,  that  applies  to  all  peopte.     Now,  to  get  down  to 
he  question:  These  people  would  be  under  bond;  they  would  be,  in 
uhstance,  peons  of  tne  Government? 
Gov.  Fabbington.  No;  not  peons. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  They  would  be  under  direction  to  labor  and  to  do  one 
)articular  kind  of  labor,  would  they  not? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes:  but  there  is 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  would  be  contract  laborers. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  No;  more  than  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  they  are.  If  they  are  not 
:)eons  and  are  not  quite  contract  laborers,  would  it  be  fair  to  call  them 
unlisted  laborers — enlisted  affricultural  laborers  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  shomd  say  that  would  come  more  nearly  to 
a  proper  definition. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Is  it  conscripted  labor  ? 
The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  word  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  No;  I  think  enlisted  labor;  they  are  volunteers. 
Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  the  governor  this  question:  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  securing  this  labor,  do  you  not  believe,  or  do  you  believe, 
that  it  IS  likely  that  enough  laborers  could  be  secured  who  would  not 
care  to  bring  their  families  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  all  the  laborers  necessary  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  would 
be  glad  to  come  under  the  terms  fixed,  who  would  not  care  to  bring 
their  families  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes,  sir.  I  feel  as  though  these  points  that  are 
being  raised  are  very  extreme. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  on  that  point.  Of 
course,  you  are  proceeding  here  regularly,  as  you  think,  and  fairly, 
and  you  would  expect  that  those  persons  whom  you  desired  to  bring 
here  or  who  might  desire  to  come  here  would  imderstand  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  they  would  come  to  the  islands  to  labor  ? 
Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  And  that  they  would  know,  before  they  left  their 
country,  all  those  conditions  ? 
Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  WnriE.  And  circumstances  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
Mr.  White.  And  that  the  question  then  as  to  bringing  their  f ana- 
ilies  would  not  be  a  question  that  would  arise  subsequent  to  their 
coming  here  or  to  their  marrying  ?  They  would  imderstand  the  situ- 
ation tnoroughly;  that  is  your  purpose,  that  they  should  understand 
it,  is  it  not  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  It  is  my  understanding  they  should  understand 
the  situation;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  If  one  of  those  laborers  did  not  like  it  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  would  he  be  permitted  to  go  over  to  the  island  of  Maui  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  should  imagme  that  among  our  employers 
there  would  he  a  general  readiness  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  laborers 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  Chaibman.  That  leads  right  up  to  this  question:  We  will 
assume  that  20,000  come.     How  would  they  be  distributed  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  assume  they  would  be  distributed  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  employed.     It  would 
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be  necessary  vto  establish  quite  a  little  machinery  in  connection  wi: 
it,  so  that  they  might  be  properly  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman.  Woula  that  machinery  be  Federal  machinery  • 
Territorial  machinery? 

Gov.  Faerington.  I  would  expect  that  it  would  possibly  be  T*  - 
ritorial  machinery,  supervised  bv  the  Federal  Government.     T' 
demarcation  between  Federal  and  Territorial  is  hard  to  defin*^.    (^ 
course,  as  a  Territory  we  are  immediately  imder  the  Federal  Gc.- 
emment;  it  would  not  be  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  a  State. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  be  done  under  an  association  of  the  peoj>l 
using  the  labor  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  presume  that  might  be  done.  In  the  di?sin- 
bution  of  the  labor  natiu^ally  we  would  have  to  deal  with  an  associa- 
tion employing  the  labor,  so  as  to  know  where  we  would  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  *'we,"  what  do  you  moan— tL. 
sugar  growers  or  the  people  of  the  Territory  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  The  people  of  the  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  planters  now  could  not  prorata  tlr- 
labor  themselves  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  would  be  able  to  give  the  information  l»; 
which  it  could  be  properly  prorated;  they  are  the  principal  on»- 
with  whom  we  are  dealing. 

The  Chairman.  To  give  that  information,  they  would  have  lo  h- 
in  a  sort  of  an  association,  would  they  not  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  an  agreement  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  growers  in  such  an  association  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  have  a  voluntarv  organization  on  tli' 
basis  of  cooperation  in  connection  with  the*  nancUing  of  labor — lli' 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters^  Association. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  t^^ 
an  association  within  the  law  got  into  the  business  of  bringing  i'l 
these  men,  this  kind  of  labor,  under  authoritv  of  Congress  and  tn* ;i 
of  their  own  accord  as  an  association  peddled  it  out,  proratfHl  it 
would  not  they  run  a^inst  the  antitrust  law  right  4way  I 

Gov,  Farrington.   i  ou  say  they  are  peddling  it  out  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gov.  Farrington.  My  idea  of  it  is  that  they  would  furnish  tli* 
information  by  which  it  would  be  distributed  by  the  organizaii«^ii 
having  in  charge  the  admission  of  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  Japanese  working  on  the  plantation^ 
formed  into  a  labor  imion  of  any  kind  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  labor  organization  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  close  and  exacting  labor  or- 
ganization. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they,  in  your  opinion,  be  likely  to  striki* 
if  this  sort  of  labor  came  in — Chinese  labor  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Assume  that  they  would — I  won^t  ask  you  t<' 
answer  it — assume  they  would  and  would  not  work  at  all  in  the  agn- 
.iultural  pursuits,  then  you  would  have  to  get  more  Chinese  labors 
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Gov.  Farrington.  That  would  mean  that  the  Japanese  would 
rentually  all  have  to  go  home, 
ifr.  Sabath.  That  is  just  what  it  should  be,  too. 
fiov.  Farrington.  But  that  is  not  anything  we  need  fear  at  the 
r(\sent  time. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Government  of  Australia  gone  into  any 
cal  of  this  kind  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Government  of  Australia  requiring  the  Japa- 
u'so  in  Australia  to  return  to  Japan  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  So  far  as  1  am  informed,  there  is  a  strict  law 
jrainst  Japanese  in  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  Against  their  admission  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Against  any  colored  race  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Mead.  Australia  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  went  to  the  extent 
>f  deporting  all  blacks,  even  though  they  had  had  property  rights 
luTe  for  years. 

Mr.  Cable.  If  you  bring  in  20,000  Chinese,  do  you  think  that  would 
•^ad  to  murdering  Japs  and  Chinamen  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  They  would  get  along  all  right  together  on  the  planta- 
tions ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  We  have  had  very  few  troubles  of  that  char- 
actor 

Mr.  Cable.  You  have  never  had  a  large  number  of  Chinese  in 
comparison  to  the  Japs  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Not  in  recent  years.  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
trouble  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Governor,  if  you  brought  these  Chimamen  there 
and  their  wages  were  not  satisfactory  and  2,000  of  them  struck  and 
refused  to  work,  they  would  be  a  perfect  drug  on  the  market — they 
just  absolutely  refused  to  work.     What  would  you  do  with  them  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  would  go  home. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  would  send  them  home  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  would  be  sent  home  under  the  regulations 
which  would  be  established  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Now,  as 
to  who  would  send  them  home,  I  assume  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  make  arrangements  so  that  the  expense  of  sending  those 
poople  home  would  not  be  a  charge  on  the  public. 

^l^.  Raker.  If  they  wanted  to  go  to  another  country  they  would 
^H'  in  the  same  position;  they  would  be  arrested  and  deported  and 
sent  back  to  China,  would  they  not  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  should  assume  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  won't  let  him  get  out;  you  make  him  go  back  to 
^liore  he  came. 

(jov.  Farrington.  I  say  the  route  of  getting  out  is  defined  for  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  we  ought  to  establish  that  policy  as  part  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  do  you  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I,think  it  is  very  important  that  the  Territory 
'>f  Hawaii  should  have  relief  in  connection  Avith  its  labor  situation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the 
;'liortage  of  labor  conditions.  I  find  that  in  the  last  10  years  com  has 
increased  60  per  cent;  rice  has  increased  305  per  cent — the  produc- 
tion of  rice;  that  dried  edible  beans  have  increased  47  per  cent;  that 
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soya  beans  have  increased  40  per  cent;  dried  beets  41   per  cm' 
dried  peas  55  per  cent,  and  the  raising  of  peanuts  625  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Within  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Within  10  years.     They  are  prospering,  all  of  tlur. 

Gov.  Farrington.  Is  that  in  pounds,  or  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  in  value. 

Gov.  Farrington.  You  want  to  understand  that  during  th;: 
period  we  have  had  war  prices. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  know.  We  always  get  back  to  the  war.  X'V 
we  find  that  the  sugar  cane  harvested  increased  42.8  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  value  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  In  value;  yes,  sir.  That  is  what  I  said.  That  collf- 
has  increased  247  per  cent;  cotton,  178  per  cent;  and  tobacco  ha.- 
decreased. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  about  the  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  All  except  sugar  there  decreased  in  quantities-even- 
thing  except  sugar. 

Gov.  Farrington.  Pardon  me  for  referring  to  the  war  again,  bu' 
you  mentioned  coffee  as  242  per  cent.     During  the  period  o?  the  w^r 
coffee  was  a  very  profitable  mdustry;  but,  I  think  it  was  last  yen 
the  last  crop  rotted  on  the  trees  in  the  coffee  district  of  Kona. 

Mr.  Cable.  Why  was  that  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  One  reason  was  because  of  their  inability  ' 
harvest  it  as  they  desired;  and  another  was  there  was  a  marked  n 
duction  in  the  price  of  coffee — I  think  they  could  not  sell  it  at  cc- 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  all  of  those  items  and  all  of  those  leading  pro*: 
ucts  have  increased  in  value  in  the  Territory,  according  to  tlie  It^ 
statistics. 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Afr.  Raker.  I  find  that  pineapples  in  1919,  in  value — in  1909  / 
was  $333,000  and  over? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yea. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  in  1919  it  was  $3,545,385.  The  industry  has  ju* 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  has  it  not  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  We  have  had  a  splendid  growth  in  our  piiii 
apple  industry. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  Lav 
devoted  themselves  to  developing  that  industry  on  the  same  pr»:  ■ 
ciple  as  we  developed  the  cautaloupe  industry  in  Californiai  or  any 
otner  highly  specialized  industry. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  taking  every  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  figures  for  California  in  exacil.- 
the  same  proportion,  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  askir*^' 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  these  leading  products  hu^' 
increased  in  value;  namely,  sugar,  coffee,  pineapples,  and  rice.  '• 
not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Those  are  artificiallv  created  prices.     If  it  was  v<>i* 
ume,  I  think  it  would  be  of  some  value  to  the  committee;  but  morei.^ 
the  artificially  created  prices,  they  do  not  give  us  any  informati(>ii 
at  least  it  does  not  to  me.     Sugar,  that  usually  sells  for  5  cents,  h*'- 
been  selling  for  25  and  30  cents. 

•  The  Chairman.  And  prunes  from  California,  and  from  my  St»t< 
that  usually  sell  for  5  cents  are  now  selling  for  25  cents. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  How  about  grapes  ? 
The  Chairman.  And  grapes  in  proportion. 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  think  it  was  called  to  my  attention  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Dillingham  that  there  was  a  decreased  proportion  in  the 
production  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  su^ar  cane,  it  is  all  owned  and  controlled 
by  43  corporations;  is  that  right? 

Grov.  Farrington.  There  are  about  43  sugar  plantations. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  There  is  none  of  it  held  by  individuals  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  The  sugar  cane  areas  i 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  this  says  here;  sugar  cane:  Number  of 
establishments,  owned  by  individuals,  corporations,  and  all  others. 
It  gives  us  the  percentage,  and  the  total  of  the  corporations  is  100 
per  cent. 

Gov.  Farrington.  The  large  portion  of  the  cane  area  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  is  handled  by  corporations — is  owned  by  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  says  43  concerns. 

Gov.  Farrington.  1  have  no  reason  to  question  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  these  43  concerns  then  control  the  sugar-cane 
production — these  corporations  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  A  large  part  of  the  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  the  ones  that  wul  fix  the  price  of  this  im- 
ported semi — these  imported  men  imder  the  proposed  law  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.   lou  mean  fix  the  price  of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  employ  these 
people;  they  are  the  ones  who  have  labor  to  offer. 

Mr.  RakeA.  And  will  they  fix  the  price  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  naturally  will  have  a  right  to  state  what 
they  can  afford  to  pav  those  laborers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  they  fix  the  price  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Will  they  fix  it? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Gov.  Farrington.  Generally  speaking,  yes,  if  I  understand  your 
question  correctly.  • 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  I  think  you  do.  How  many  more  men  were 
employed  in  the  sugar  industry  in  1920  than  there  are  now  in  1921  ? 
Uow  many  less  men  were  there  in  the  islands,  in  the  sugar  industry  ? 
Supposing  you  had  something  over  3,000  employed 

Mr.  Weeber.  Thirty-eight  thousand  men  last  December. 

Mr.  Raker.  Thirty-eight  thousand  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  In  December,  last  year.  That  is  the  lowest  num- 
ber since  1900.     In  1919  it  is  43,000;  1918,  44,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  were  how  many  now — 43,000  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  In  May,  of  1920,  there  were  43,000  and  in  December, 
1920,  38,348. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  less  of  these  men  that  were  employed  in 
1920  are  there  now  in  the  islands  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Weeber,  Six  thousand  less  now  than  last  year,  if  I  under- 
stand your  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  those  men  leave  the  islands  ? 
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Mr.  Wjeebek.  I  do  nc»t  know.     Some  of  them  kaxe  gone  in  oiL- 
iadu^tries  and  6c»ine  have  gone  home;  how  in&nT,  1  do  not  kn-'^ 

Mr.  Kaker.  I>oee  anTone  else  here  know  ? 

Mr.  DjULiNGHAJtf.  It  is  impossible  to  say  ju5t  what  number  ha 
left  the  iNlandb  and  what  number  kare  gone  into  other  industr 
The  fact  is  ther  have  left  the  fields-  which  require  field  labor. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  I  am  getting  at  now  is,  and  wbat  I  would  liiv 
to  get  in  the  record,  is  whether  or  ni»t  those  same  men  tiiat  work  ■' 
in  1920  are  not  on  the  i-land  to-day — ^the  greater  per  ccait  of  ihtC: 

Got.  Fakrj-vgtox.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  ask  such  que-tions  oi  the  other  witnt^- -. 

Mr.  Kakjer.  I  thou2:ht  the  governor  knew.  I  will  be  through  in  a 
moment.  The  trouble  is  vou  had  a  strike  in  1^0  and  1921;  is  tin: 
right  { 

Gov.  Farringtox.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  the  Chinese  ? 

Gov.  Farrington-  The  Japanese. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  were  involved  in  that  strike? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Six  thousand.  That  was  on  the  island  "i 
Oahu- 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  working  for  sugar  planters? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  thev  left  the  island  ?  These  0.000  that  d.  i 
strike,  have  they  left  the  island  i 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  do  not  think  so, 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  still  there  and  want  to  woric? 

Gov.  Farrington.  The  great  proportion  of  them.  Some  «^t' 
them  have  returned  to  their  work;  but,  as  I  tmderstand  it,  ther  an* 
not  efficient  laborers. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  not  what? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  are  not  efficient  workmen.  Thev  an* 
occupying  their  quarters,  but  I  understnad  they  are  not  always 
working  full  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Part  of  these  are  American  citizens? 

Gov.  Farrington.  A  proportion  of  tho^e  laborers? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  that  were  in  the  strike? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Sc^me  of  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  all  belonged  to  the  American  Federation  *»< 
Labor  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  No;  not  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  a  ferleration  of  labor,  then  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  To  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor,  known 
as  a  high-wage  association. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  immaterial  whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  an 
alien,  he  can  belong  to  the  federation  of  labor? 

Gov.  Farrington.  To  that  federation  of  labor. 
•    Mr.  Rakkr.  There  is  no  disquaUfication  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  disqualification. 

Mr.  Rakrr.  Now,  the  intention  is  that  since  the  American  citizens, 
although  of  Japanese  birth,  struck  for  higher  wages,  or  struck  for  the 
conditions  in  ilawaii,  you  desire  to  leave  them  alone  and  to  go  with- 
out work,  and  to  bring  in  Chinese  from  China;  is  that  right? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  presentation  of  tlu' 
caae  that  would  be  exactly  correct.     The  strike  developed  featuK^^ 
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which  are  of  quite  a  different  nature  than  ordinary  strikes  on  the 
mainland.  It  oecame  a  nationaUstic  moyement,  and  it  became  bo 
definitely  nationalistic 'that  it  was  very  apparent  that  it  was  a  desire 
to  control  the  industry,  Now,  we  may  have  some  differences  of 
opinion  on  whether  an  industry  should  be  nationaUEed  by  citizens  of 
our  own  country;  but  we  can  have  no  difference  of  opinion,  so  far  as  I 
know,  on  whether  an  industry  should  be  nationalized  by  people  who 
are  alien  and  are  unable  even  to  become  citizens.  So  in  puttmg  it  as 
you  suggest  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  to  give  a  favorable  reply  it 
would  not  be  a  proper  representation  of  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  and  American  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  know,  but  there  are  about  40,000  of  those  Japanese- 
American  citizens  in  Hawaii.  They  have  the  same  rights  and  same 
responsibility  to  exist  and  work  and  unionize  and  better  their  condi- 
tion as  any  other  nationaUty;  is  not  that  right  t 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  is  it  the  purpose  or  would  it  have  the  effect  of 
entirely  eliminating  them  from  the  fields  of  labor  in  the  i^ricultual 
pursuits  because  they  do  get  together  as  nationals,  although  being 
citizens,  and  bring  in  other  people  to  take  their  places  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  If  this  strike,  for  instance,  were  a  movement  of 
the  American  citizens,  and  primarily  moved  and  controlled  by 
American  citizens,  the  question  that  you  riaise  might  be  a  proper  one; 
but  they  are  not.  They  are  controlled  by  the  Japanese.  The  40,000 
American  citizens  there  of  Japanese  ancestry  are  not  the  men  who 
controlled  that  movement  or  who  are  in  control  of  that  federation; 
it  is  an  alien  element.  And  regardless  of  what  alien  element  that 
may  be,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  have  any  industry  controlled  by 
aliens  in  the  position  we  are — as  an  outpost  of  the  Pacific. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  CaUfomia  foimd  that  out  for  themselves. 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes,  sir;  I  imderstand  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words,  jrou  want  to  put  yourselves  in  the 
position  or  Hawaii  wants  to  be  in  a  position  that  she  can  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  laborers  for  the  white  Americans  who  own  these 
industries  to  employ  them  without  employing  the  Japanese  that 
belong  to  this  labor  oi^anization  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  industry  there  to  refuse  to  employ  a  man  simply 
because  he  belongs  to  the  oi^anization. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No;  but  I  understand  these  that  struck  won't  work 
and  are  there  in  the  islands  and,  therefore,  that  you  want  to  get  other 
laborers  from  China,  for  instance,  to  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  understood  you  to  say  many  of  them  have  gone 
back  to  work  ? 

Gov.  Fabbington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W&itb.  May  I  ask  a  question  ?  I  just  want  to  ask  the  governor 
how  you  can  employ  them  if  they  won't  work,  as  has  been  suggested) 
(Laughter.] 

The  Chaibbcan.  I  think  we  have  pursued  that  line  far  enough. 
Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  want  to  ask  one. 

Gov.  Fabbington.  I  would  like  to  get  that  last  question.  I  have 
been  interrupted  several  times. 
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Mr.  Raker.  These  Japanese  that  entered  into  this  organization 
struck  for  higher  wages,  did  they  not? 

Gov.  Farrinqton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaeer.  And  the  sugar  companies,  43  in  number,  constitutini: 
all  of  the  sugar  interests,  refused  to  pay  the  wage? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  think  they  did  not  pay  tJie  wages  request^ 
by  the  federation.  They  advanced  the  wages,  but  I  do  not  know 
wnat  the  per  cent  was. 

Mr.  Mead.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  was  the  difference  and  why  did  they  not  go 
back  to  work?  They  struck  for  higher  wages.  Did  the  sugar  com- 
panies meet  the  request? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  met  the  request  for  a  higher  wage.  I  do 
not  think  they  met  the  exact  request  of  the  laborers.  Ify  under- 
standing of  the  fight  of  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  was  that 
they  sought  recognition,  an  official  recognition,  of  their  organiza- 
tion,, and  that,  as  I  understand,  was  not  granted. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  sought  official  recogmtion  by  these  43  companies* 
of  their  organization  and,  second,  higher  wages  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  the  sugar  companies,  controlling  the  entire  sugar 
interests,  refused  to  meet  their  demand  on  the  wage  question;  is  that 
right? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  did  not  meet  their  full  demand;  no. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  refused  to  grant  the  labor  oi^anization's 
demand  on  recognition  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  for  that  reason  this  oi^anization  and  its  mem- 
bers refused  to  go  back  to  work  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Some  of  them  refused  to  go  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  percentage  went  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Apjproxmiately  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  those  men  went  back  to  work  and  the  companie.*5 
met  their  demands,  they  would  then  be  in  the  same  position  as  they 
were  the  year  before,  and  would  be  able  to  cultivate  and  to  handle 
and  mill  the  same  amount  of  sugar  as  they  did  before  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  You  mean  the  sugar  plantation? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Gov.  Farrington.  Would  be  in  the  same  position? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Gov.  Farrington.  In  so  far  as  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  crop 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Gov.  Farrington.  The  most  serious  point  that  is  involved  there  L^ 
the  recognition  of  that  organization,  because  once  they  accept  the 
management  of  the  labor  forces  by  the  alien  organization  there  is  no 
known  limit  of  the  demands  that  might  be  made  and  where  the  control 
of  the  industry  would  rest. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Governor,  I  asked  you  this  question  a  moment 
ago  and  I  understood  you  were  not  able  to  answer  it  and  I  will  ask 
you  now:  What  percentage  of  this  organization  were  American  citi- 
zens; do  you  know? 

Gov.  Farrington.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  when  you  say  it  was  an  alien  organization,  you 
are  not  able  to  state  the  number  of  American  citizens,  although  of 
Japanese  nationality ^  that  were  in  that  organization,  are  you? 

Gov.  Farrington.  No,  sir;  except  that  a  very  small  percentage 
was  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Now,  can  you  answer  my  question  if  those  men  went 
back  to  work  and  the  other  demands  oi  the  labor  organization  were 
met,  would  that  supply  the  same  amount  of  labor  for  1921  as  they 
had  in  1920? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  assume  it  would  supply  the  labor — a  fair 
supply. 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  yes.  The  shortage  has  not  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  these  men  have  not  returned  to  work;  the  shortage  has  occurred 
by  reason  of  large  numbers  of  laborers  having  gone  oack  to  Japan 
and  to  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Who  knows  whether  or  not  if  these  men  that  struck  in 

1920  went  back  to  work  you  would  be  in  as  normal  condition  for 

1921  as  you  were  in  1920,  before  they  struck? 

Gov.  Farrington.  The  immigration  commissioner  who  came  on 
here  to  represent  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  will  know  that  fact  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Box.  Governor,  I  note  in  the  figures  introduced  here  yester- 
day, showing  the  population  of  Hawaii  of  the  different  classes,  a  de- 
crease in  the  population  of  Hawaii  of  the  number  of  Hawaiians  during 
the  last  10  years? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  That  decrease  has  gone  on  for  a  great  many  years,  has 
it  not  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  of  the  native 
Hawaiian  population  for  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  a  regrettable  fact.     What  is  the  cause  of  it? 

Gov.  Farrington.  One  cause  of  it,  I  think,  is  the  intermarriage. 
You  will  notice  in  those  figures  there  that  the  Asiatic  Hawaiians  and 
Caucasian  Hawaiians  have  increased.  Now;  the  pure  Hawaiian  has 
steadily  decreased.  Their  death  rate  is  high  and  they  have  inter- 
married to  quite  an  extent  so  that  in  the  net  Hawaiian  population, 
as  we  of  Hawaii  class  it,  you  might  say  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Box.  There  has  been  a  partial  amalgamation  with  other  races, 
so  to  speak  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of  pure  bloods,  is  that  about 
right  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir.    The  man  who  could  answer  that 
question  for  you  very  fully  is  Senator  Wise  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature of  Hawaii.    Tnat  is  my  solution  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Governor,  my  imderstanding  of  this  situation  is  that, 
by  natural  processes  or  otherwise,  the  popmation  in  Hawaii  has  not 
increased  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  your  expanding  industries  and 
especially  agriculture  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  you  now  have  a  shortage  of  labor? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir.  . 
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Mr.  Wilson.  That  you  can  only  secure  this  labor  by  an  inflow  of 
population  from  some  other  country? 

Gov.  Farrinotdn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  can  not  get  that  from  the  United  States? 

Gov.  Farrington.  We  have  been  unsuccessful  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  not  for  lack  of  effort. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  idso  understand  that  you  can  not  get  it  from  the 
Philippines  or  Porto  Rico  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Not  in  adequate  quantity. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  this  labor 
from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phihppines  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  We  have  been  endeavoringfor  some  years  past 
to  secure  immigration  from  the  Philippines.  We  have  now  in  the 
Territory,  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  21,000.  That  is  an  increase 
from  2,000  in  1910,  and  that  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  immigra- 
tion that  has  been  fostered  by  the  Territory  or  by  the  si^;ar  planters' 
association. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  attitude  does  the  Philippine  Government  take 
toward  immigration  to  Hawaii  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  They  want  their  people  for  their  own  Territory. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  about  Porto  Rico  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  I  have  imderstood  the  same  situation  prevaik 
there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  imderstand,  further,  that  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
these  particular  industries,  such  as  sugar,  rice,  and  pineapples,  that 
about  65  per  cent  is  Japanese  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  what  per  cent  is  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  One  thousand  seven  himdred  out  of  38,000. 

Gov.  Farrington.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Weeber.  Less  than  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  While,  of  course,  you  are  willing  to  take  this  agri- 
cultural labor  from  any  country  from  which  you  may  be  able  to 
get  it,  still,  as  a  practical  proposition,  the  only  available  supply,  as 
you  see  it,  is  from  China  ?     Is  that  the  situation  i 

Gov.  Farrington.  We  know  that  we  can  get  them  there;  or  we 
feel  certain  that  we  can  get  them  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  last  analysis,  that  is  what  is  contemplated  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  this  resolution  deals  with  a  particular  situation  I 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  ultimately  it  will  be  construed  as  establishing  a 
policy  for  the  Government,  and  those  are  the  things  that  address 
themselves  to  the  committee.  Now,  the  resolution  provides  any 
inadmissible  aliens  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretarj 
of  Labor,  be  admitted  to  Hawaii  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  certain  kind  of 
labor;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Agricultural  labor  i 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  it  fixes  a  limit  of  time  for  their  sojourn  in  the 
islands  ? 
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Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  prohibits  them  removing  to  any  other  territory 
belongii^  to  the  United  States  ? 
Gov.  Farbinoton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  a  very  serious  Question  in  my  mind  is  the  power 
of  Congress^  under  our  laws  and  the  aecisions  of  our  courts,  to  impose 
those  conditions  on  any  nationality  coming  into  our  Territory. 
If  we  can  do  it  in  Hawaii,  of  course  we  can  do  it  in  the  continental 
United  States.  Now,  you  see,  if  you  admit  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
Asiatic  and  incapable  oi  citizenship,  it  does  not  change  that  situation; 
if  jou  admit  them  and  take  charge  of  them,  you  mi^ht  say — and 
this  must  be  done  under  some  governmental  authority! 
Gov.  Fabbinqton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  you  must  engage  in  a  certain  kind  of  labor  and 
jou  must  do  that  for  a  certain  peri(xl  of  time,  and  you  must  confine 
your  residence  to  a  certain  territory.  Of  course,  this  resolution 
does  not  fix  the  penalty,  but  the  effect  is  the  same.  Now,  have  you 
had  a  legal  opinion  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  that  thing  i 

Gov.  Fabbinqton.  I  have  not.  That  question  would  have  to  be 
answered  by  the  commission.  I  assume  we  would  not  be  coming  on 
here  asking  Confess  to  so  something  that  was  not  within  its  power, 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  say  it  is  presumed  that  they  would  not  do 
that,  but  that  is  a  very  serious  question  in  my  mind  about  this 
resolution.  There  is  another  thing  about  that:  If  you  say  to  these 
people — ^if  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  can  legally  enact  such  a 
law,  then  what  authority  is  going  to  carry  out  that  portion  of  it 
that  says  to  this  20,000 — ^is  that  the  number  you  think  you  need  now  ? 
Gov.  Fabbinqton.  Twenty  thousand. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  authority  is  going  to  carry  out  that  part  of  it 
j  providing  that  they  shall  engage  m  a  certain  kind  of  labor?  To 
j   whom  is  it  contemplated  that  that  authority  shall  be  delegated  ? 

Gov.  Fabbinqton.  To  whom  shall  it  be  delegated  ? 
I     Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

;      Gov.  Fabbinqton.  My  idea  is  that  that  is  a  program  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  Secretaryjij»ftef^  the  Department  oi  Labor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Baffisthe  Department  of  Labor  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  execu^iifbat  provision  of  the  resolution  ? 

Gov.  FARMfffTYON.  I  should  say  that  it  would  have  to  be  executed 
under  the  ^^[,^,^^1  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Whether 
|t  sliould  f:  territorial  and  whether  those  expenses  should  be  borne 
f>y  the  Tjr  • .        Qj.  the  industry.    I  assume  it  should  be  borne  by  the 

^^•JiLsoN.  It  is  contemplated,  then,  that  some  official  there 
f ^u  %)le  to  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  territorial  government 

I     '^Cilf^^ii  '^^"^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  carried  out  ? 

I    o^  ^?.  Farrinoton.  I  should  consider  that  that  is  absolutely  nee- 
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Wilson.  And  the  same  would  be  true  as  to  this  prohibition 
rst  romoviiijj:  to  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States? 
Dai '•  Farhin^»^^>^'-  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  matter  that  would  be  com- 
vrtTivt'ly  simple  in  Hawaii  witii  the  iimuijjjration,  for  it  would  be 
<w  diliicult  tor  Ihem  to  move  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  of 
♦'Sl'nited  States.  For  instance,  that  prohibition  is  at  present 
.<<od  aj^ainst  the  Japanese  in  llie  islands. 

1 
i 
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Mr.  Wilson.  But  not  against  the  native  born  ? 

Gov.  Farrinoton.  No;  not  native  bom. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Native-born  Japanese  or  native-born  Chinese  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  No;  but  tne  foreigners  of  Japanese  nationality; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  any  Chinese  bom  during  this  6-year  period  on 
the  islands  would  be  admissible  to  the  United  States? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  foreign-bom  Japanese  are  not  per- 
mitted to  go  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  That  is  a  detail  of  the  regulations  established 
under  the  ''Gentlemen's  agreement.'' 

Mr.  Weeber.  That  is  prohibited  by  the  presidential  proclamation 
issued  on  March  14,  1907.  Alien  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Koreans  can 
not  emigrate  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  continental  United 
States. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there  ?  Will  it 
interrupt  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  your  view  that  under  Article  XIII  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  last  proviso  of  this  bill  that  they  should  only  work  in 
an  agricultural  pursuit  and  should  be  returned  if  they  did  not,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  five  years  should  be  sent  back,  would  contravene 
that  section  of  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  involuntary 
servitude  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  made  no  investigation  of  the  question.  I 
thought  somebody  else  might  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  you  permit  me — in  1904  or  1906,  up  to  that 
time  there  were  several  Southern  States  that  had  entered  into  agree- 
ments and  had  a  permit  to  import  contract  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  was  neld  immediately,  and  as  auick  as  it 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  authorities  that  it  was 
subjecting  them  practically  to  peon&ge  and  therefore  in  contravention 
of  tne  amendment  to  the  Constitution^r^-v^ 

Mr.  Sabath.  No;  certain  contracts  thsit^^h^e  been  entered  into 
have  been  held  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  has  it  been  held  any  place  thaN§  ^*^^  could  be 
put  at  certain  work  and  could  be  deported  and  moved^^^l^  ^^^  ^^^th 
as  the  parties  saw  fit  ?  ^V 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes;  where  there  was  misrepresentation  inade  to 
these  people  who  have  been  imported;  but  they  had  to  glJ^^^  ^^^^ 
there  was  a  misrepresentation.  I  had  the  matter  up  witl\  *'^®  ^^" 
partment  in  1908  and  1909  and  I  made  the  charges  ofpeona*®  *^^  ^ 
called  for  an  investigation.  '^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Here  is  the  proposition:  This  is  not  just  thetP^*®^ 
of  It  that  I  had  in  mmd,  but  whatever  is  done  about  this  relalt^®  ^^ 
these  people  coming  in  the  Government  must  be  a  party  to,  vo*  ^^^^ 

Gov.  Farrington.  Yes,  sb.  r      j      » j   ^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  two  Governments  ? 

Gov.  Farrington.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  made  no  investigation  myself,  but  thisl  ^^' 
cussion  has  mipressed  me  and  I  thought  that  probably  that  que* *^<^^ 
had  been  gone  into.     It  is  not  a  question  of  some  organization  ^^ 
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business  men  down  in  Hawaii  bringing  over  labor;  it  is  a  question  of 
the  Government  being  a  party  to  it  through  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Gov.  Farrinoton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  it  is  not  on  all  fours  with  the  case  suggested  at  all. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  that  case  the  States  were  authorized  to  establish 
immigration  conamissioners  and  import  and  bring  over  labor  from 
other  countries,  and  thev  did  brine  several  vessels. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  recollection  is  uiat  either  some  individual  or  some 
corporation  was  bringing  them  over. 

Mr.  Sabath.  This  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and 
received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  our  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  ask  the  governor,  gentle- 
men? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  that  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  that  is  all.  We  are  thankful  to  you  for 
the  information  vou  have  given  and  we  wish  you  much  success  iu 
your  administration  of  the  government  of  the  Territorv  of  Hawaii, 
t  think  that  all  Members  oi  Congress  realize  that  Federal  control, 
under  the  territorial  plan  of  government,  of  a  domain  so  far  removed 
from  the  National  Capital  as  Hawaii,  is  difficult  in  the  extreme,  and 
I  for  one  have  often  given  expression  to  the  statement  that  the  gov- 
ernors of  our  two  Territories — ^Alaska  and  Hawaii — should  have  more 
individual  power  than  is  now  accorded  to  them.  I  regret  the  delay 
whidi  so  often  occurs  in  the  ratification  by  Congress  of  the  acts  of 
the  Hawaiian  and  Alaskan  Territorial  Legislatures. 

As  you  leave  to  take  up  your  official  duties  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  all  members  of  this  committee,  regardless  of  political  adherence, 
will  do  all  that  we  can  to  assist  you. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB..B07AL  D.  MEAD,  HONOLUITT,  HAWAII. 

The  Chaxrman.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  business. 

Mr.  Mead.  My  name  is  Koyal'  D.  Mead,  my  residence  is  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  and  I  am  appearing  before  this  committee  as  a  citizen-  of 
the  Territory,  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  by  whicn  I  happen  to  be  employed. 

Up  to  November  of  last  year  I  was  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  association  and  director  of  their  labor  bureau  and  I  have  had  to 
do  with  their  labor  matters  for  the  last  20  years.  I  left  Hawaii  in 
November  to  come  to  Washington  to  represent  them  in  labor  matters 
and  have  spent  two  months  in  Porto  Rico  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting Porto  Kicans  to  go  to  Hawaii.  The  matter  which  I  believe  you 
want  me  to  touch  upon  particularly  is  the  question  of  wages  paid  by 
the  sugar  planters;  that  is  the  question  you  suggested  yesterday 
before  you  adjourned. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  question. 

Mr.  Mead*  We  have  {^ery  many  classes  of  labor  on  the  plantations 
in  Hawaii.  The  basic  wage  for  the  unskilled  field  hands  runs  from 
iSO  to  S32  a  month  of  26  days,  depending  largely  on  the  location  of 
the  plantation.  Now,  there  are  other  unskuled  laborers,  such  as 
mill  Jiandsy  teamsters,  ditch  men,  and  there  are  dozens  of  occupa- 
tions where  the  unskilled  wage  is  higher  than  the  minimum  wage, 
and  it  varies  on  the  different  plantations;  but  I  think  a  very  con- 
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servative  statement  as  to  the  average  of  the  wages  of  unskilled  men 
would  be  $1.50  per  day  at  the  present  time — ^$39  a  month. 

Seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  plantation  work  and  planu- 
tion  labor  is  performed  under  contract.  There  are  contracts  for  ail 
plantation  operations  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  cane  to  the  load- 
mg  of  the  sugar  into  the  cars  after  it  is  manufactured — everythini^ 
that  can  be  done  is  done  under  the  contract  system. 

The  cultivation  contractors,  the  long-term  contractors  as  they  rail 
them,  take  the  fields  after  planting,  or  from  the  first  or  second  irriga- 
tion, and  canr  on  the  cultivation  up  to  the  time  the  cane  is  matured 
and  harvestea.  Those  long-term  contractors  make  more  money  than 
the  unskilled  day  men,  and  I  should  say  that  their  average  eamincrs 
are  from  $1.50  t<>  $1.75  a  day;  perhaps  $1.50  would  be  conservative*. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  contractors  ?  Will  you  explain 
that? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  cultivation  contractors  are  men  who  take  selected 
areas  of  cane  fields  and  do  all  the  necessary  work  of  cultivation. 
The  plantation  is  divided  up  into  areas,  and  a  number  of  men  are 
^ven  the  privilege  of  doing  the  work  on  a  certain  area  from  the  tinii- 
it  is  planted,  or  from  the  time  of  the  first  and  second  irrigation,  and 
they  are  paid  so  much  per  ton  for  the  cane  raised  upon  that  area, 
varying  according  to  the  growth  of  the  cane.  They  are  given  their 
fertilizer,  and  advances  are  made  to  them  from  month  to  month  for 
their  living  expenses  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  settlement  is 
made  when  the  cane  is  harvested  and  the  weight  determined.  1 
think  I  said  $1.50;  I  should  say  $1.75  is  a  closer  estimate  for  the 
earnings  of  cultivation  contractors  on  the  average. 

In  addition  to  that,  those  men  work  in  other  occupations.  When 
the  field  does  not  require  their  attention,  they  get  on  for  a  few  days, 
or  a  week,  perhaps,  and  work  at  other  things,  so  that  their  earnings 
are  considerably  mcreased. 

Then  we  have  the  short-term  contractors — men  who  do  ditch  work 
or  other  short-term  contract  work.  Two  of  our  principal  short-tcnn 
contracts  are  cutting  and  loading.  Loading  cane  is  a  particularly 
hard  job,  and  the  men  do  not  work  very  many  hours  a  day  at  it. 
They  usually  get  out  very  early  in  the  morning  and  quit  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Cutting  is  also  a  hard  job.  Those  men  make  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  ordinary  wages,  and  I  should  say  a  conservative 
statement  of  the  earnings  of  that  class  of  labor  is  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  mean  in  that  contract  that  you  divide  the 
plantation  oflf  into  100  acres  or  50  acres,  and  the  man  takes  it  and 
employs  his  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  There  are  two  systems.  Some  plantations  employ 
boss  contractors,  who  in  turn  employ  the  necessary  men.  The  more 
common  system  is  to  have  individual  contractors. 

In  addition  to  the  \^ages  paid  day  men  and  the  rates  paid  contrac- 
tors, we  have  a  bonus  system  winch  applies*  to  all  laborers  on  the 
plantations,  even  up  to  skilled  laborers.  That  bonus  system  is  based 
upon  the  price  which  Hawaiian  96°  sugar  brings  in  >iew  York.  It 
begins  with  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  for  sugar  at  4  cents,  or  $80  a  ton. 
and  runs  up  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  for  every  $2  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar.  I  have  not  followed  exactly  the  price  of  sugar-^I  nave 
been  out  of  the  country  so  much — but  the  bonus  begiius  the  let  uf 
November  and  runs  on  for  12  months.    I  think  the  price  of  sugar 
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in  November,  December,  January,  and  February  was  Bomething  over 
5  cents — 6  cents.  Since  then  it  has  dropped,  and  now  it  is  4  cents, 
but  I  think  the  average  has  been  well  over  5  cents.  So  that  they 
have  been  obtaining  tne  bonus  from  November  on  on  sugar  at  an 
avera^  of  5  cents,  say,  or  20  per  cent  bonus,  which  would  oe  added 
to  their  wages. 

The  conmtion  of  that  bonus  is  that  they  shall  work  20  days  per 
month. 

The  CHAniMAN.  What  was  the  highest  bonus  received  during  the 
war  prices  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  highest  bonus  during  war  prices — I  do  not  have 
that  figure  exactly,  but  it  ran  up  to  something  over  300  per  cent  in 
one  month.  Sugar  went  up  to  23  cents  at  one  time — ^raw  sugar — 
and  it  made  a  perfectly  enormous  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  roughly  give  us  one  example  that  would 
show  what  the  common  laborer  would  receive  in  profits  by  that 
bonus  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  I  have  some  figures  on  the  bonuses  here.  Take 
the  month  of  May,  for  instance,  in  1920;  the  total  bonus  percentage 
that  month  was  466^.  At  that  time  the  base  wage  was  $20.  That 
man  received  $70  in  addition  to  his  wages. 

The  Chatbmak.  And  he  received  $20  in  pay  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  And  $70. 

The  Chairman.  He  received  $20  and  a  place  to  live* in  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  He  eot  $70  as  a  month's  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  ana  $20  as  wages. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  before  you  pass  that;  with  whom  does  the  con 
tract  man  enter  into  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  With  the  plantation. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  the  owner  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  With  the  plantation  as  represented  by  the  manager. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  usually  there  are  many  men  in  the  contract.  If  a 
dozen  men  take  a  field  under  a  contract,  they  sign  that  contract  indi- 
vidually, each  one  of  them,  with  the  plantation,  and  the  settlement  is 
made  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  he  has  to  work  a  certain  plot  of  ground  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  has  to  work  a  certain  plot  of  ground,  a  certain  area. 

Mr.  Raker,  lliat  is  what  I  was  asking  you.  Supposing  a  man  has 
1,000  acres;  he  divides  that  off  in  plots  irom  5  acres  up? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  it  varies.  I  do  not  know  of  any  contracts  cov- 
(*ring  as  low  as  5  acres. 

Mr.  R^KER.  What  is  the  lowest? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Supposing  it  is  20  acres:  There  will  be  four  or  five 
men  take  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  average,  I  think,  is  about  one  man  to  9  or  9^  or  10 
a^res.     It  usually  works  out  that  way,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  I  get  that  now. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Depending  on  what  part  of  the  island  the  plan- 
tation is  located,  the  number  of  acres  that  a  man  can  cultivate  prop- 
erly is  determined  ? 

ft 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  very  largely  so. 
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Mr.  Raker.  He  gets  how  much  a  month  1 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  the  advances  vary.  I  think  the  last  year  they 
were  discussing  advancing  $20  a  month,  or  more  per  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  Supposing  we  take  100  acres  and  there  are  five  men 
who  take  that  100  acres.  They  are  eiven  $20  a  month  and  then  the 
bonus.  Supposing  there  is  no  production  on  that  20  acres;  then 
what  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Mead.  Then  they  are  settled  with  according  to  the  day  wages, 
depending  very  largely  on  the  contractor.  If  the  contractor  has  Men 
very  efficient  and  has  done  good  work,  then  the  plantation  makes  a 
settlement  with  him  at  a  rate  somewhat  above  the  day  wages. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  should  imagine  a  good  contractor  would  probably  be 
settled  with  now  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  $32  or  $33  a  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  if  there  was  no  production  on  those  100 
acres 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is,  if  the  production  failed,  so  that  he  did  not  get 
back  his  advances,  you  mean  i 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  then  those  five  contractors  and  laborers  would 
get  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  they  woidd  be  settled  with  at  the  rate  of  about 
$30  or  $32  a  month,  if  they  had  done  good  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  if  he  had  not  done  good  work  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Then  they  would  settle  with  him  at  the  rate  of  day  wages. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  be  what  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  $30;  that  is,  of  course,  discretionary  with  the  planta- 
tion manager.  It  depends  on  whether  the  men  have  been  diligent,  or 
whether  they  have  been  loafers, 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  understand  that  imder  this  contract  system, 
say,  a  planter  has  100  acres  that  he  wants  planted  and  cultivated  to 
sugar;  ne  simply  takes  Li  Hung  Chang  and  associates  and  enters  into 
a  contract  for  its  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  the  planter  signs  and  the  laborers  sign  that  con- 
tract ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  then  they  wUl  cultivate  it  in  sugar  for  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  until  it  is  harvested. 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  a  certain  stipulated  price  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  At  a  certain  stipulated  price  per  ton  for  the  cane  that 
is  raised  on  that  plantation. 

Mr.  Box.  The  cultivation  of  the  crop  extends  over  more  than  one 
year,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  yes;  these  contracts  usually  run  for  18  months. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  are  the  stipulations  iu  this  contract  Velative 
to  what  happens  during  the  time  of  a  strike  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  If  the  men  leave  their  contract,  the  plantation  has  the 


I  beheve  the  contracts  entered  into  this  year  are  drawn  to  protect 
the  plantation  on  that  point.  For  instance,  during  the  strike  of 
1920,  the  contractors,  notwithstanding  their  agreement,  left  the  fields 
and  it  was  a  question  when  they  came  back  to  those  fields  whether 
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or  not  they  should  be  paid  for  the  cane  that  was  harvested  in  those 
fields — ^whether  they  shoidd  be  paid  the  full  rate  or  just  what  sort  of 
a  settlement  should  be  made  with  them.  * 

Mr.  Raexr.  Why  don't  they  pay  a  regular  monthly  wage  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Because  the  contract  system  is  far  better  for  our 
conditions.  The  men  work  better;  they  have  a  stake  in  the  cane 
and  they  cultivate  the  ground  better  and  look  after  the  fields  better 
in  every  way.  Their  compensation  is  dependent  very  largely  on 
the  eflforts  in  getting  good  crops;  they  do  not  require  the  supervision 
the  daymen  require,  and  in  every  way  it  is  better.  If  we  had  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system  of  the  day  wage,  it  would  require  a  good 
many  more  men  than  it  does  now. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  bonus  begin  on  the  plantation) 
Does  the  bookkeeper  get  any  of  that  bonus  i 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  right  now.  They  have  had  various  systems  for 
dealing  with  skilled  men,  what  we  call  skilled  men,  receiving  $50  or 
over  a  month.  This  year  that  bonus,  as  I  understand,  apphes  to  all 
the  laborers  and  all  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  To  everybody  employed  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  rated  as  a  profit-sharing  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  not  profit  sharing,  because  it  is  not  dependent 
on  the  idea  of  profits,  exactly.  You  probably  might  call  it  a  pros- 
perity sharing  Donus.  If  the  price  of  sugar  is  hign,  he  gets  a  mrse 
Donus;  if  the  price  of  sugar  gets  below  a  profitable  price,  then  the 
laborers  do  not  share. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  it  is  profit  sharing. 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  profit  sharing,  of  course,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  '^profit  sharing,*'  means  you  set  aside  a  certain  por- 
tion of  your  profits  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  amon^  the  laoor. 
Now,  a  lot  of  our  plantations  are  paying  a  bonus,  and  they  are  not 
profitable. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  pay  the  bonus,  and  they  might  not 
make  as  much  as  6  per  cent  on  the  investment  t 

Mr.  Mead.  A  number  of  the  plantations  have  not  paid  dividends 
for  a  good  many  years,  but,  nevertheless,  they  pay  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Horner.  1^  not  the  bonus  paid  on  the  price  of  sugar,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  planters  make  a  profit  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Box.  They  share  in  the  gross  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Now,  on  the  question  of  the  perquisites:  In  addition  to 
the  wages  and  bonus  which  the  laborers  receive  from  the  plantations, 
they  are  provided,  without  charge,  with  a  house,  in  the  case  of  fam- 
ilies; with  living  quarters  in  the  case  of  single  men;  with  fuel,  water, 
medical  attendance,  and  with  hospital  treatment  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  I  have  tried  in  the  past  to  get  more  or  less  definite 
figures  of  the  cost  to  the  plantation  of  these  perquisites,  but  it  has 
been  a  very  diflScult  matter.  Water,  for  instance,  on  some  of  the 
plantations  is  a  very  valuable  commodity;  on  other  plantations  where 
the  rainfall  goes  up  as  high  as  200  inches,  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  waste 
commodity.  The  question  of  fuel  is  also  a  very  difiicult  matter  to 
determine,  as  to  what  the  value  of  it  is.  Fuel  on  nearly  all  of  the 
plantations  is  a  very  expensive  item.  They  have  to  go  up  in  the 
mountains  and  get  the  wood  down,  and  I  know  of  one  plantation  that 
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supplies  coal  to  the  laborers,  and  I  know  others,  when  I  left  then*  in 
November,  that  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  giving  them  kor- 
sene  stov^  and  supplying  them  with  kerosene  as  fuel.  So  that  yo\i 
can  not  find  out  from  any  general  figures  the  value  of  the  various  per- 
quisites. Hospitals,  for  instance — some  of  the  plantations  have  very 
elaborate  hospitals — ^hospitals  equal  to  any  they  have  in  iixe  Stat«^ 
that  I  have  ever  seen;  very  well  equipped  with  a  full  medica  corp^ 
and  nurses,  and  others  have  more  modest  establishment^^  and  I  thinl. 
a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  these  perquisites,  the  cu>: 
of  the  houses,  fuel,  water,  hospital,  and  medical  treatment,  and  <«' 
forth,  eG[uals  about  $10  per  month  per  laborer;  that  is,  as  a  matter  i^f 
plantation  investment. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  for  the  house  i 

Mr.  Mead.  For  the  house,  water,  fuel,  and  all  the  prerequisites. 
For  the  laborer  to  have  to  go  out  and  rent  a  house  and  provide  him- 
self with  the  things  that  the  plantation  provides  him  with  free  <»( 
charge,  I  should  say  it  would  cost  him  up  to  S20  or  S25  a  month. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  What  kind  of  a  house  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  they  get  a  pretty  good  Jiouse.  Some  of  the 
houses,  of  course,  are  better  than  others;  but  the  average  house 
is  pretty  fair. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  they  get  hot  and  cold  water  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  they  do  not  get  hot  and  cold  water;  but  ever}' 
plantation  camp,  most  all  of  the  plantation  camps,  and  I  guess  I  can 
say  every  plantation  camp,  has  a  bathhouse,  where  especially  the 
Japanese  have  hot  water,  wnere  they  bathe  every  day.  Tne  Japanese 
are  verv  clean;  the  Chinese  the  same.  They  have  to  have  hot  water. 
The  otner  people  bathe  in  their  own  houses  or  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  furnished  by  every  or  nearly  every  camp. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  thev  have  separate  compartments  or  separate 
rooms,  or  are  three  or  four  required  to  be  in  one  room  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  single  men,  I  think,  are  put  two  in  a  room  nowa- 
davs.  They  used  to  put  more  in  a  room,  but  I  think  nowadays  they 
only  put  two  in  a  room. 

'f  he  Chaibman.  They  compare  with  the  houses  which  the  Japane>i' 
erect  for  themselves  in  California,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  been  in  the  Philippmes  and  Porto  Rico,  and  in 
neither  of  those  countries  or  on  the  mainland  have  I  seen  any  common 
laborers  housed  as  well  as  the  laborers  are  in  Hawaii,  and  improve- 
ments are  going  on  all  the  time.  They  are  increasing  their  facilitits 
and  building  better  houses.  The^e  are  still  some  of  the  plantations, 
some  of  the  unprofitable  plantations,  where  the  houses  are  not  «> 
good  as  others,  naturally;  but,  as  the  plantations  can  they  are  re- 
placing those  older  types  of  houses  and  putting  in  bettor  houses. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  what  is  the  size  ot  the  force  working  at  one  <^f 
those  plantations  ?    It  varies,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  it  varies.  It  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plantation,  naturally.  I  think  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  employ^ 
up  to  3,300  men.  That  plantation  produces  normally  about  50,000 
or  55,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Does  each  plantation  have  its  own  mill  on  the  plan- 
tation ? 

Mr.  Mead,  Yes.    There  are  a  few  plantations  where  they  do  noi 
Their  cane  is  ground  in  the  adjoining  mill.    They  have  grinding 
contracts. 
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Mr.  Rakbb.  So  that  they  keep  their  growing  and  mill  laborers  all 
on  the  same  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  Now,  there  is  no  seasonal  employment,  such  as 
exists  on  the  mainland,  Porto  Rico,  or  in  Cuba.  The  laborers  in 
Hawaii  are  afforded  employment  for  every  day  in  the  year  if  they 
want  to  work.  That  does  not  seem  a  very  large  proposition,  but  it 
is  a  very  important  matter — the  proposition  of  contwuous  employ- 
taent  tlirougnout  the  year.  When  the  mill  closes,  the  men  go  ont  m 
the  field ;  so  that  there  is  never  unemployment  such  as  you  have  in 
the  States  here  after  the  harvest  season  and  such  as  exists  in  Cuba 
after  the  harvest  season,  or  in  Porto  Rico. 

Those  wa^es  I  consider  compare  very  favorably  with  the  wages  in 
the  east  of  me  United  States  and  in  the  South.    They  do  not  com- 

Eare  with  the  wages  in  California  or  the  West,  where  they  have  the 
ighest  wage  for  larm  labor  paid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Raxeb.  So  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  say  a  plan- 
tation has  6,000  acres,  the  growing  of  the  cane  and  the  milling  of  it 
and  putting  the  sugar  in  the  raw  state  is  all  done  on  that  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raxer.  And  that  is  ready,  when  it  is  hauled  to  the  wharf, 
to  be  shipped  to  the  refinery? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  And  there  is  no  separation,  so  far  as  your  general 
employment  classes '  are  concerned,  between  those  who  work  in  the 
fields  and  those  who  work  in  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  no.  The  mill  is  run  for  24  hours  a  day  during  the 
harvesting  season;  and  when  the  mill  closes  then  they  go  out  in  the 
fields. 

Mr.  Box.  And  those  brought  in  for  these  agricultural  pursuits 
named  here  woxild  work  in  those  mills,  too  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  assume  so.  The  mills  down  there  are  not  considered 
as  manufacturing  industries;  they  are  considered  as  part  of  the 
agricultural  industry,  as  a  part  of  the  plantation. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  none  oi  the  sugar  is  refined  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  There  is  only  one  suear  refinery  in  Hawaii,  on  the 
Honolulu  plantation,  where  they  proauce  about  20,000  tons  of  refined 
sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  rest  of  it  is  put  on  the  boat  in  the  raw  state 
and  shipped  to  the  various  refineries  in  Califomia,  Hiiladelplua,  and 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Up  to  the  present  year,  and  for  several  years  past,  they 
sent  nearly  all  tneir  su^ar  to  the  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  to  be  refined  in  California.  This  year,  I  believe  they  are  sending 
150,000  tons  to  eastern  refineries. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  obliged  to  leave,  and  I  desire  to 
ask  this  gentleman  a  few  questions.  You  sav  you  have  been  in  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  secure  labor? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  was  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Phihppine  immigration  started  in  1909.  I  was 
there  in  1910,  1912,  and  1914,  looKing  over  the  field.  We  have  a 
force  of  men  out  there  working  for  us.  The  Filipinos  and  Porto 
Ricans,  of  course,  can  always  come  to  the  United  States;  they  have 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  of  travel  as  I  have. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  But  there  are  some  aliens  in  Porto  Rico  that  ard 
emi)loyed  there  from  time  to  time,  who  migrate  from  Porto  Rico^ 
foreign  labor,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No  ;  there  has  been  no  immigration  to  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Sabath.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  MsAD.  There  has  never  been  any  immigration  to  Porto  Rico 
that  I  loiow  of.  Porto  Rico  is  a  small  island  of  less  than  4,000 
square  miles. 

Mr,  Sabath.  They  have  some  Chinese  there,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  they  have  1,300,000  Porto  Ricans  on  that  island, 
and  have  the  most  crowded  conditions  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere, 
even  in  China.  I  have  never  been  any  place  where  the  conditions  of 
the  laboring  man  and  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  advancement  so 
depressed  me  as  in  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Sabath.  One  more  Question  and  then  I  am  through.  What 
effect  will  this  inmiigration  Jaave  upon  the  conditions  on  your  islands  ? 
For  instance,  if  this  measure  is  favorably  acted  upon  and  you  ^^'iIl 
secure  15,000  or  20,000  of  these  men,  what  effect  will  it  have  upon  the 
laborers  now  upon  your  island  ? 

Mr.  MsAD.  It  will  have  no  effect  upon  them  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Won't  that  throw  a  great  many  people  out  of  em- 
ployment ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  no.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  in  Hawaii  since 
November,  but  I  have  talked  with  this  commission  in  regard  to 
the  present  shortage  and  I  would  say  that  15,000  people  could  be 
very  easily  absorbed — 15,000  laborers  can  be  absorbed  m  Hawaii  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  it  the  aim  in  securing  these  laborers  to  supplement 
those  now  on  strike  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Or  is  it  to  reUeve  a  general  shortage  in  addition  to 
those? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  there  is  a  little  misunderstanding  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  that  strike.  There  were  about  6,000  Japanese  on  the 
plantations  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  who  went  on  strike.  When  the 
strike  was  over  I  would  say  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  those  men 
returned  to  their  former  employments.  When  the  final  bonus  p)eriod 
came  in  November  and  tne  laborers  received  their  final  bonus, 
already  having  received  a  considerable  monthly  bonus,  a  ^reat  many 
of  them  returned  to  Japan  and  a  great  many  of  the  Filipmos  to  the 
PhiUppines.  I  do  not  think  that  the  shortage  of  labor  out  there  is 
in  any  way  due  to  the  strike  of  1920. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  the  bonus  is  so  great  they  are 
taking  a  vacation  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  had  more  money  than  they  knew  what  to  do 
with,  and  they  went  back  home,  mostly. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  speak  of  the  condition  of  Porto  Rico:  Those 
Porto  Ricans  can  go  now  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  even  under  the 
present  law  ? 

Mr.  Mbad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  can  go  anyhow  ? 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  can  take  50  shiploads  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  if  they  wished  to  go. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Now  the  condition  being  as  you  describe  in  Porto 
Rico,  of  there  being  so  many  people  there  tnat  it  is  more  thickly 
and  densely  populated  than  China,  with  these  wages  vou  pay  and 
with  the  conditions  you  offer  people  in  Hawaii,  why  don't  you  get 
them  there? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  was  there  for  two  months  for  that  purpose  exactly. 
I  made  an  agreement  with  the  Government  there  reciting  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment  regarding  which  I  have  already  testi- 
fied to  before  this  committee,  and  went  out  in  the  field  with  my  men 
to  recruit. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where,  in  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  Porto  Rico.  I  got  aU  sorts  of  encouragement  from 
the  men  themselves  and  I  felt  so  happy  over  the  situation  that  I 
entered  into  negotiations  for  a  charter  of  the  steamer  Princess 
MatioJea,  and  it  was  going  to  cost  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters 
$225,000  to  get  that  steamer  to  take  that  shipment  of  Porto  ilicans. 
Wliile  I  was  out  in  the  field  getting  the  shipment  ready  the  two  most 
influential  newspapers  in  Porto  Rico  began  an  attacK  on  the  immi- 
gration, and  the  reason  for  the  attack — I  will  have  to  go  back  a  little 
Dit.  They  had  an  emigration  of  about  50,000  Porto  Ricans  to  the 
States  during  the  war,  and  they  had  an  emi^ation  of  Porto  Ricans 
to  Cuba,  and  in  each  instance  the  emigration  was  apparently  so 
poorly  conducted  and  they  took  people  apparently  not  suitable  for 
the  kind  of  work  in  which  they  wanted  to  employ  them  here  in  the 
United  States,  that  a  great  many  complaints  came  back  and  there 
are  now  several  hundred  Porto  Ricans  in  New  York  who  are  pestering 
the  Porto  Rican  Government  to  bring  them  home.  And  tne  news- 
papers took  the  stand  they  were  opposed  to  emigration  anywhere; 
that  the  emigration  to  Hawaii,  as  we  did  not  propose  to  repatriate 
them,  was  a  bad  thing  for  the  Porto  Ricans,  and  advised  them  not 
to  ffo  to  Hawaii. 

fwent  to  a  town  called  Penuelas,  where  our  recruiters  got  together 
something  like  50  families  for  examination  by  a  doctor  we  had  in  our 
employ,  and  a  planter  there  read  them  a  lot  of  these  newspaper  chp- 
pings  and  dispersed  every  man  in  that  bunch.  I  went  to  a  town 
called  Guayamlla  and  found  the  mayor  of  the  town  had  done  exactly 
the  same  thing.  And  I  found  the  same  thing  in  Lajas,  where  there 
is  a  tremendous  population,  where  the  people  work  a  few  days  in  the 
sugar  fields  there  and  the  rest  of  the  time  starve,  and  found  this  same 
propaganda  had  gotten  in  there  and  it  defeated  our  purpose  there.  I 
went  then  to  one  or  two  other  places,  to  a  place  called  Adjuntas,  up 
in  the  mountains,  where  we  were  getting  a  very  nice  class  of  people 
that  these  newspapers  did  not  reach,  and  those  people  stayed  with  us. 
How  long  they  would  have  stayed,  I  do  not  know;  but  after  going 
over  the  neld  and  finding  out  the  feeling  and  what  the  leading  news- 
papers said,  I  canceled  the  Matoika  and  left  a  man  in  charge  and 
came  back  here.  Just  before  leaving  there  we  started  a  counter 
propaganda,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  make  some  headway. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Where  were  these  40,000  Porto  Ricans  taken  during 
the  war  % 

Mr.  Mead.  To  the  South  somewhere;  I  do  not  know  just  where. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  they  went  to  work  with  the  understanding  they 
would  go  back  ?     • 
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Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  employment;  I  do 
not  tliink  there  were  any  conditions  of  repatriation. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  solicited  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  and  if  the  war  kept  on  longer  there  would  have  oeen 
a  great  many  more. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  had  the  same  trouble  in  1900.  We  took  some 
Porto  Ricans  to  Hawaii  then.  The  recruiting  was  done  by  an  agent 
of  the  association  in  Porto  Rico.  He  was  not  directly  connected 
with  us  and  he  recruited  anybody  and  everybody.  The  result  was 
we  got  a  lot  of  people  from  the  towns;  we  got  a  lot  of  criminals  and 
generally  bad  people,  and  they  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  us. 
They  complained  and  kicked  and  refused  to  wm'k  and  did  everything 
they  could  to  make  trouble  and  to  make  trouble  for  the  Porto  Rican 
Government  also. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean,  that  there 
was  objection  on  the  ground  of  repatriation.  Could  not  those  people 
go  from  Porto  Rico  to  Hawaii  and  still  be  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  yes.  By  repatriation,  I  mean  we  refused  to  pay 
their  passage  back  to  Porto  Rico;  refused  to  repatriate  them  at  our 
expense. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  they  have  come  if  you  had  done  that  ? 

Mr.  Meab.  I  do  not  know  whether  tney  would  have  come  if  we 
had  done  that,  or  not;  but  it  was  something  we  could  not  stand  for. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  regular  lines  of  steamers  between 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  and  we  have  to  charter  special  steam€»is  to 
get  them  there;  and  we  can  not  agree  to  send  them  back,  after  a  few 
years,  because  of  the  enormous  expenditm^e. 

The  Chairman.  People  emigrated  from  Spain  to  the  United  States 
in  very  considerable  niunbers  and  within  the  last  eight  months  they 
have  found  themselves  out  of  work  and  that  Government  is  appro- 
priating money  for  their  return  to  Spain.  I  suppose  that  is  repatri- 
ation ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  been  following  the  labor  situation  in  Hawaii 
for  so  many  years,  I  am  more  or  less  proud  of  the  advance  the  Hawai- 
ian planters  have  made  and,  before  I  forget  it,  I  would  like  to  read 
what  a  very  impartial  observer  says.  This  is  an  address  by  Dr, 
Franklin  L.  Hoffman,  who  is  the  statistician  of  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Co.  He  has  a  wide  reputation  along  statistical  lines.  In 
this  address  he  made  this  statement: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  examine  personally  perhaps  half  of  the  labor  camps  on 
the  principal  islands,  and,  broadly  speakinsc,  their  conditions  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  reasonable  ideal  as  could  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  population  largely 
of  oriental,  or  otherwise  Asiatic,  origin.  It  is  something  very  considerably  to  the 
credit  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  that  in  this  respect  they  should  have  set  an 
example  of  humanitarian  consideration  and  conformity  to  the  exacting  principles  of 
sanitary  science  far  in  advance  of  most  of  the  plantation  housing  conditions  m  the 
Southern  States  of  the  mainland,  or  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  It  is  even  more  to  their 
credit  that  they  should  have  provided  better  hospital  facilities  and  free  medical  aid 
to  a  relatively  low  class  of  oriental  or  Filipino  labor  on  the  Ilawaiian  sugau:  plantations 
than  is  avaUable  at  the  present  time  to  most  of  the  agricultural  population,  rich  and 
poor,  white  and  black,  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  vStates.  Such  hospitals  as  arc 
to  be  found  on  the  island  of  Kauai  at  Lihue  and  on  the  island  of  Maui  at  Puunene 
challenge  comparison  with  any  similar  institution  as  regards  the  equipment,  nursing 
care,  medical  supervision,  and  even  the  keeping  of  card  records,  on  the  mainland. 
It  is  primarily  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  on  tno  part  of  the  planters  to  improve 
sanitary  and  housing  conditions,  hospital  facilitie-s,  and  provide  food  at  reasonable 
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prices  for  plantation  laborers,  combined  with  adequate  wages,  free  fuel,  pure  water, 
otc,  and  me  hearty  cooperation  of  an  efficient  and  thoroughly  well  organized  Terri- 
torial board  of  health  that  sucli  far-reaching  sanitary  results  have  been  achieved  in 
recent  years. 

There  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  had  no  connection  at  all  with 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry.  He  went  out  there  and  made  an 
examination  of  general  con4^tions  for  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

The  Chairb^^.  In  that  connection,  I  have  just  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  the  report  on  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  on  labor  conditions 
in  Hawaii  for  1915.  In  the  letter  of  transmittal  it  is  stated  that  this 
is  a  report  transmitted  by  Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  under  authority  of 
law,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  says  that  this  is  a  work  for  wnich 
Dr.  Clark  is  especially  qualified.  I  find  a  number  of  very  interesting 
statements  here,  I  taKe  it,  covering  a  lot  of  the  matters  which  we  are 
now  trying  to  examine  into.  This  covers  the  conditions  in  1915.  It 
is  an  extremely  readable  report.  Is  that  a  report  which  is  made 
annually  ? 

Mr.  liiEAD.  It  was  made  annually  up  to  1904,  when  they  changed  it 
to  a  five-year  report.  It  is  now  published  every  five  years  instead  of 
annually.  I  thmk  Dr.  Clark  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
report,  either  made  or  assisted  in  making  each  of  the  reports  since 
that  time.  At  one  time  Dr.  Clark  was  in  charge  of  the  Hawaiian 
territorial  board  of  immigration,  so  he  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  report  on  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chaibman.  He  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Government, 
is  he?  ^ 

Mr.  Mbad.  He  was  at  that  time.  I  understand  he  is  now  the 
editor  of  The  Living  Age. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  the  authority  to  put  in  any  extracts 
you  wish  a^  a  part  of  your  statement^  and  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
put;  in  the  record  some  extracts  from  this  report. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  will  be  ^lad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  May  I  ask  Mr.  White  a  question  which  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  time?  Mr.  White,  in  Kansas,  during  the  last  three  years 
about  what  was  the  average  wage  for  agricultural  laborers,  without 
board  ? 

Mr.  Whttb.  Does  the  gentleman  mean — I  want  to  be  very  careful , 
if  this  is  in  order— does  the  gentleman  mean  the  wage  for  consecutive 
laborers  employed  by  the  year,  with  houses  and  fuel  furnished? 

Mr.  Rakbb.  No.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Suppose  a  man  worked  a 
month  or  two  months  or  three  months;  he  worked  by  the  day,  and  he 
was  paid  by  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Whtie.  You  mean  for  seasonal  work  ? 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Seasonal  work  ? 

Mr.  White.  Harvesting  and  thrashing  ? 

)fr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  should  say  the  wages  ran  from  $5  to  $10  a  day 
and  found. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  found  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  What  does  **  and  found  "  mean  ? 
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Mr.  White.  That  means  board  and  lodging. 

Mr.  Box.  I  know  what  it  means,  but  I  womd  like  to  have  you  state 
that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  in  harvesting  and  threshing. 

Mr.  Kaker.  This  will  save  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  I  just  want  to 
make  the  comparison  and  ask  a  few  more  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  has  not  dealt  with  seasonal  labor  at 
all. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  ^oing  to  ask  that  question  in  a  moment.  What 
was  paid  for  seasonal  labor,  where  there  was  no  ''found"? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  labor.  You  refer  to  i^ri- 
cultural  work  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  A  man  who  works  on  a  farm  in  Kansas  gets  three  meals 
a  day  and  a  bed.  If  he  does  not  get  that  it  is  because  he  does  not 
work. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  last  three  years  how  much,  per  month,  has 
he  gotten  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  White.  That  labor  is  by  the  day,  that  seasonal  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  there  are  others  who  do  work  by  the  year? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  only  able  to  speak  for  my  own  locality. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  get  that,  it  will  probably  make  a  comparison 
possible. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  will  give  the  gentleman  from  California  this 
illustration,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  complete  my  statement.  I  have 
a  man  working  on  one  of  my  farms  and  I  pay  nim  $68  for  the  year, 
for  four  weeks,  which  is  about  $74  per  month,  furnishing  him  his  fuel. 
He  cuts  it ;  it  is  pretty  tough.  I  furnish  him  his  house  with  six  rooms 
and  a  basement,  and  furnish  him  all  the  land  he  wants  for  the  use 
of  his  family,  on  which  to  raise  garden  truck,  vegetables,  etc.  I 
furnish  him  all  of  the  fuel  he  cares  to  get  cut. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now 

Mr.  White  (interposing).  Hol4  on.  He  has  the  use  of  three  cowb; 
I  feed  them.  He  owns  one  and  I  feed  it.  I  furnish  him  with  the 
other  two. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Is  he  not  a  farmer  rather  than  a  workingman  ? 

Mr.  White.  He  is  a  manager,  a  superintendent,  and  he  works 
himself. 

The  Chairman.  He  works  for  a  wage  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  He  gets  no  bonus  from  you  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  gets  the  vegetables  he  uses  for  his  family,  and  all 
those  things? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  should  say  it  is  equivalent  to  probably  about 
$2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  equivalent  to  about  $2,000  a  year? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  He  is  the  manager  of  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  he  superintends  my  farm  and  he  furnishes  me 
with  a  weekly  report. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Mead,  from  your  statement,  I  take  it,  that  even 
with  the  bonus  paid  these  men,  the  total  amoimt  paid  them  is  not 
more  than  is  paid  the  ordinary  common  laborer  in  agriculture  ? 
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Mr.  Mbad.  In  the 'West,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing its  Territories,  where  a  man  is  employed  on  terms  similar  to  the 
terms  of  that  employment  in  Hawaii,  by  a  contract  running  for  18^ 
months  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  contract 
system  here  in  connection  with  the  raismg  of  agricultural  products; 
tnat  is,  in  the  States.  But  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
read  an  extract  from  one  of  the  Washington  papers,  quoting  some* 
thing  from  Chestertown,  Md.  This  is  a  dispatch  from  Chestertown, 
Md.,  under  date  of  January  27.     It  says: 

Chestertown,  Md.,  January  27. 

A  new  wage  scale  for  farm  labor  was  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  farmers  here 
The  scale  calls  for  a  day's  work  to  be  from  sunup  to  sundown,  with  the  following 
compensation: 

The  maximum  wage  for  a  month  laborer  to  be  $25  a  month  with  board  and  keep* 
for  laborer's  horse,  or  §30  a  month  with  board  and  no  keep  for  the  horse. 

The  maximum  wage  for  a  day  laborer  for  regular  farm  work  to  be  SI  a  dav  and  board. 

The  maximum  wage  for  a  woman's  work  in  a  farmhouse  kitchen,  including  washing, 
to  be  $15  a  month,  or  $10  a  month  without  washing. 

We  pay  our  women  laborers  on  the  plantations  in  Hawaii  $22.50  a 
month. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  this:  You  prefer 
contract  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  prefer — ^well,  I  do  not  say  we  prefer  contract  labor- 
We  prefer  the  contract  system  of  doing  our  worK. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  contract  labor. 
That  practically  holds  a  man  down  for  a  year  or  18  months? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  he  is  bound  on  his  job  for  that  length  of  timet 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  would  not  say  exactly  that,  because  he  can  leave 
at  any  time  he  wants  to.  But  the  avidity  with  which  they  take  a 
contract  of  that  kind  would  surprise  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  a  man  leaves  you  he  loses  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  he  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  over  there,  and  I  know  they  seek  such 
a  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  not  doubt  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  conditions  are  not  bad.  I  have  been  down 
60  miles  from  here  in  Maryland,  in  St.  Marys  County,  and  I  have 
found  that  the  condition  of  much  of  the  colored  population  down  there 
is  worse  than  anything  in  Hawaii,  in  any  area  or  on  any  plantation 
on  any  island  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  all  amounts  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  so  far  as  the 
laborer  ever  getting  any  hold  in  this  business  or  any  part  of  the  land 
by  his  working  ana  saving  is  concerned,  he  can  not  do  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  no  more  chance  than  he  would  have  on 
certain  plantations  in  California. 

Afr.  Raker.  Oh,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  ought  not  to  compare 
these  conditions  with  conditions  in  California. 

Mr.  Abi^D.  I  would  not  say  there  is  never  a  chance  of  his  getting 
anything.  There  have  been  a  great  many  homesteads  of  cane  land 
taken  up  by  Portuguese  and  other  citizens. 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  so  far  as  the  plantations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Mead.  So  far  as  the  plantations  themselves  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  chance. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  There  are  43  plantations,  according  to  the  census 
report,  and  according  to  that  report  all  of  the  sugar-cane  industry 
is  under  the  control  of  43  corporations.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  not  altogether  true;  no,  sir.  There  are  some 
of  the  plantations  that  are  held  individually — ^by  individual  owners — 
like  the  Grove  Farm. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  b^in  with,  we  ought  to  realize  that  the 
complete  area  of  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  not  large. 

Mr.  Box.  I  would  like  to  get  the  names  referred  to  in  the  census 
report. 

The  Chairman.  These  lands  that  can  be  cultivated  are  the  lands 
known  as  the  hijghly  cultivated  lands,  which  means  cane  land,  and 
that  is  comparatively  small  in  area.  Sugar,  as  a  crop  to  be  produced, 
has  to  be  produced  on  a  large  scale,  or  on  a  large  plantation.  We 
have  had  this  same  matter  up  in  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of 
which  I  am  also  a  member,  and  the  one  great  trouble  we  have  had 
there  is  the  fact  that  leases  to  these  sugar  plantations,  on  some  of  the 
large  areas,  are  about  to  expire,  after  havmg  been  in  existence  for  30 
years,  and  the  homestead  laws  are  such  that  they  have  to  be  home- 
steaded,  and  when  they  are  homesteaded,  it  is  done  by  lottery,  and 
our  Japanese  friends  come  in  and  win  'their  full  proportion  m  the 
lottery  and  will  soon  have  what  has  been  a  lai^e  plantation  in  home- 
stead tracts,  and  then  if  they  are  going  to  contmue  sugar  planting 
they  have  to  combine  the  tracts  and  have  some  kind  of  a  big  organi- 
zation to  cover  enough  land  to  make  it  profitable  to  run  a  sugar  out- 
fit, including  railroads,  storehouses,  stores,  and  houses  for  ihe  laborers, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Sugar  raising  is  done  on  a  big  scale  or  not 
at  all. 

Mr.  Mead.  It  has  to  be  a  centralized  industry  to  be  successful. 
There  are  several  plantations,  Mr.  Raker,  which  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  indiviauals,  such  as  the  Grove  Farm,  Gay  and  Robinson, 
on  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  there  are  the 
Hhawi,  the  Puakea  and  the  Niuli  plantations. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  means  simply  a  laboring  proposition  for  the 
laboring  man.  There  is  no  future  hope  of  his  getting  an  interest  in 
the  land  and  getting  into  the  business  nimself,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  say  there  is  very  httle.  I  will  make  that 
statement  very  frankly.  I  think  there  is  very  little  chance  of  a 
plantation  laborer  gettmg  an  area  of  land  in  a  plantation. 

Mr.  White.  Can  ne  acquire  any  interest  in  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  can  acquire  it  in  the  market.  There  is  no  more 
chance  of  my  getting  an  mterest  in  a  plantation  than  there  is  of  the 
laborer  getting  an  interest  in  it;  I  can  buy  the  stock  in  the  market, 
and  he  can  do  it  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  the  land  is  owned  and  not  leased  i 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ultimately,  following  the  present  trend  of  things, 
the  person  who  can  not  become  a  citizen  is  just  as  likely  to  have  con* 
trol  of  the  land  there  as  such  a  person  is  likely  to  have*control  of  the 
land  in  California. 
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Mr.  Mead.  If  he  could  get  control  of  the  labor  situation  down  there 
and  thereby  control  the  plantations. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  last  summer  this  com- 
mittee was  called  upon  to  investigate  a  situation  at  Turlock,  Calif., 
which  was  creating  a  disturbance.  They  had  to  deal  with  the  canta- 
loupe industry.  The  cantaloupe  raisers,  who  raise  them  on  large 
areas,  had  employed  Japanese  as  against  the  migratory  union  fruit 

Dickers  of  the  regular  American  Federation  of  Labor  organization, 
'hese  producers  were  paying  5  per  cent  less  to  the  Japanese,  who 
Were  being  supplied  by  some  invisible  system,  and  they  always  came 
out  in  the  nignt  time,  and  the  organized  American  citizens  were  out 
of  work.  There  were  400  or  500  of  them  idle  in  the  little  town  of 
Turlock.     That  is  the  trouble  with  oriental  labor. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
information  which  Mr.  Farrington  was  called  upon  to  give.  The 
strike  of  1920  started  in  January  of  that  year,  and  it  was  not  brought 
about  by  demands  made  by  Japanese  laborers  on  those  plantations. 
The  demands  were  made  by  an  organization  of  Japanese  called  the 
Japanese  Federation  of  Labor.  The  original  directorate  of  that 
Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  did  not  have  a  single  laborer  on  it. 
The  men  in  charge,  the  Japanese  in  charge,  were  newspaper  men,  a 
storekeeper  or  two,  and  principally  agitators,  men  who  were  un- 
desirable from  every  standpoint  and  who  were  even  considered  so  by 
the  more  responsible  Japanese.  There  was  not  an  American  citizen 
among  those  organizers.  They  made  the  demands,  the  Japanese 
Federation  of  Labor  made  the  demands  upon  the  Hawaiian  Su^ar 
Planters'  Association,  and  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  They  thereupon  called 
the  laborers  out  from  the  plantations,  and  the  laborers  did  not  make 
any  demands  at  all  upon  the  plantations  until  a  considerable  time 
afterwards.  When  the  strike  was  over,  as  I  have  previously  said, 
most  of  those  men  went  back  to  their  work. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Thursday , 
June  23,  1921,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  June  23,  1921. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

-  The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  Hon.  John 
I.  Nolan,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  California,  by  letter  dated  May 
23,  1921,  has  submitted  to  this  committee  a  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Iron  Moulders'  Linion  of  North  America,  Local  No. 
350,  Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  also  a  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu,  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to  bring  labor  into  the  Territory 
and  notice  of  opposition  to  tnat  proposal.  Representative  Nolan 
also  said  he  woula  like  to  be  heard  oy  the  committee,  and  he  will  be 
called  to  appear  before  the  committee  before  these  hearings  close. 
A  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  resident  here 
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in  Washington  has  also  asked  to  be  heard,  and  will  be  called  before 
the  committee. 

I  wiU  insert  the  resolutions  by  Mr.  Nolan  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  Ambsica, 

Local  No.  350, 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  May  5,  19tl, 

Referring  to  the  concurrent  resolution  paeeed  by  the  LeeiBlature  of  the  Tenitory 
of  Hawaii  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  so-called  labor  commission  to  {^  lo 
Washington  to  urge  the  necessity  of  importin£;  Chinese  coolie  labor  into  the  Temtor>\ 
we  beg  to  present  the  protest  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America  in  opposi- 
tion  to  any  such  scheme. 

Our  opposition  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

We  maintain  that  there  is  not  at  present  any  serious  shortage  in  the  available  8uppl« 
of  labor  in  tiiis  Territory,  and  that  the  representations  of  uie  sugar  planters  to  ujax 
effect  are  is\m  and  misleading,  being  based  upon  data  that  does  not  cover  the  grounds^ 
and  that  the  efforts  put  forth,  in  behalf  of  this  scheme  are  for  the  oinister  purpoae  oe 
creating  an  oversupply  of  labor  with  the  end  in  view  of  introducing  a  cheaper  8ub«ti- 
tnte  for  the  present  labor  element,  and  thus  inevitably  lowering  the  present  standards 
of  living,  not  only  amon^  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos  but  among  tnoee  of  the  white 
race  ana  of  American  nationality. 

The  whole  wage  system  of  any  community  is  based  upon  the  lowest  wages  paid 
to  unskilled  labor,  and  a  material  reduction  of  the  standards  of  those  at  the  lowest 
subsistence  level  must  affect  the  entire  structure  of  our  social  and  economic  life. 

We  can  not  endure  to  have  a  virtual  system  of  peonage,  with  all  of  its  attendant 
evils,  introduced  into  an  already  complicated  situation. 

The  present  shortage  of  the  sugar  crop  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of  labor,  but  it  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  strike  of  last  year,  which  affected  the  growing  crop  and  reduced 
theproduction  for  the  present  year. 

We  call  yoiir  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  organic  act  it  is  required  that  an 
industrial  survey  of  the  Territory  be  held  every  five  years,  and  we  are  advised  that 
1921  is  the  year  in  which  this  survey  falls  due.  Any  action  that  our  legislature  con- 
templates in  this  matter  should  be  deferred  until  after  the  report  of  a  competent  and 
impartial  commission  such  as  would  be  appointed  under  the  Federal  Department  of 
Laoor.  If  such  report  shows  an  actual  shortage  of  labor,  which  is  now  claimed,  then 
and  not  now  will  be  the  time  of  devising  some  adequate  and  satisfactory  remedy. 
Then,  again,  we  wish  to  brand  this  idea  of  importing  Chinese  coolies  or  any  othor 
cheap  labor  from  a  foreign  country  as  un-American.  This  Territory  is  already  flooded 
with  orientals;  the  last  census  will  vouch  for  this.  Our  aim  is  to  Americanize  this 
Territory  and  make  it  a  place  where  the  middleman  may  earn  and  keep  earning  a 
living  wage.  To-day  we  are  competing  with  the  Jap,  which  is  bad  enough,  and  if  the 
planters  are  allowed  to  flood  this  Territory  with  cheap  foreign  labor  we  Americans  wiU 
be  compelled  to  leave  here. 

We  beg  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Manuel  Souoa,  Preaidknt, 
Paul  Greoory, 
j.  h.  mulhall, 

M.  GONDON, 

Ed  Blundon, 

Committer. 

Central  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

Mayi,  1921. 
Hon.  J.  I.  Nolan, 

House  of  Representativei,  Waahingtonf  D.  C. 

Referring  to  the  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  L^islature  of  the  Territory  oi 
Hawaii,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  so-called  labor  commission  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  urge  the  necessity  of  importing  Chinese  coolie  labor  into  the  Territory,  we 
b^  to  present  the  protest  of  orgamzed  labor  in  opi>o8ition  to  any  such  scheme. 

Our  opposition  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

We  maintain  that  there  is  not  at  present  any  serious  shortu:e  in  the  available  supply 
of  labor  in  the  Territory  and  that  the  representations  of  the  sugar  planten  to  tUl 
effect  are  false  and  misleading,  being  based  upon  data  that  does  not  cover  the  ground, 
and  that  the  efforts  put  forth  in  behalf  of  this  scheme  are  for  the  sinister  purpose  of 
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creating  an  oversupply  of  labor  with  the  end  in  view  of  introducing  a  cheaper  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  labor  element  and  thus  inevitably  lowering  the  present  stand- 
ards of  living,  not  only  among  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos;  but  among  those  of  the 
iv'hite  race  and  of  American  nationality. 

The  whole  wage  system  of  any  community  is  based  upon  the  lowest  wages  paid 
to  unskilled  labor,  and  a  material  reduction  of  the  standards  of  those  at  the  lowest 
subsistence  level  must  affect  the  entire  structure  of  our  social  and  economic  life. 
We  can  not  endure  to  have  a  virtual  system  of  peonage  with  all  its  attendant  evils 
introduced  into  an  already  complicated  situation. 

The  present  shortage  in  the  sugar  crop  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of  labor,  but  it  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  strike  of  last  year  which  affected  the  growing  crop  and  reduced 
theproduction  for  the  present  year. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  organic  act  it  is  required  that  an 
industrial  survey  of  the  Territory  be  held  every  five  years,  and  we  are  advised  that 
1921  is  the  year  in  which  this  survey  falls  due.  Any  further  action  as  the  legislature 
contemplates  in  this  matter  should  be  deferred  until  after  the  report  of  a  competent 
and  impartial  commission,  such  as  would  be  apx)ointed  under  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment ox  Labor.  If  such  report  shows  the  actual  shortage  of  labor  which  is  now 
claimed,  then  it  will  be  time  to  think  of  devising  some  adequate  and  satisfactory 
remedy. 

To  send  this  commission  of  labor  (so-called)  to  Washington  at  this  time  as  the  last 
act  of  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  would  smell  too  strongly  of  ''undue  influ- 
ence' '  and  would  bring  into  the  present  rather  strained  situation  another  element 
of  suspicion  and  distrust.  We  state  frankly  that  organized  labor  will  resist  to  the 
last  any  such  effort  aimed  at  creating  artificial  unemployment  in  the  Territory  by 
flooding  the  plantations  with  a  horde  of  coolies. 
We  b^  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Wright,  President, 
Jos.  I.  Whtttle, 
J.  H.  Pascoe, 
L.  S,  Llotd, 

Committee, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOTAL  D.  MEAD,  HONOLXTLTT,  HAWAII, 
BEPBESEVTIHO  THE  HAWAIIAN  SUOAB  PLAITTEBS'  ASSO- 
GIATIOir— BesTimed. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  is  one  further  statement  I  would  like  to  make  in 
connection  with  this  matter  before  closing  my  part  of  it,  and  that  is 
this:  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  whom  I  represent, 
have  never  instructed  me  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
this  emergency  labpr  commission.  They  have  informed  me  that  the 
commission  was  organized  under  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Hawaii,  and  that  the  commission,  which  has  come  on  here,  represents 
the  Territory  and  all  of  the  employing  interests  and  no  special  in- 
terests, by  which  I  take  it  that  whatever  I  have  to  say  is  only  my 
own  individual  statement,  that  whatever  statements  I  may  make  are 
my  own  personal  statements,  and  that  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  is  taking  no  part  in  this  at  all. 

I  want  to  add  also  that  early  in  this  year,  in  March,  I  received 
cable  instructions  from  them  to  proceed  to  Porto  Rico  to  recruit 
3,300  families  of  agricultural  laborers  for  Hawaii,  the  labor  conditions 
at  that  time  being  very  acute.  The  Porto  Rican  immigration  is  going 
to  be  a  most  expensive  proposition.  The  Shipping  Board  has 
fixed  a  rate  of  $125  as  fare  for  an  adult  from  Porto  Rico  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  I  estimate  that  the  families  will  run  approx- 
imatelv  3  adults  to  the  family,  making  9,900  adults  to  be  sent 
from  rorto  Rico  to  Hawaii.  Figuring  the  cost  at  $125  per  adult,  you 
can  see  that  it  wiU  cost  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  m  transporta- 
tion alone,  approximately  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.    That 
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shows  what  they  are  up  against,  and  what  they  are  willing  to  do  in 
order  to  save  their  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  reside  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  Honolulu  is  my  home. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  give  the  committee  any  obserr  jt- 
tions  as  to  the  future  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  regard  to  persons 
there  who  are  nonassimilable  people  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  I  am  willmg  to  make  those  statements,  if  th*' 
committee  desires  me  to  do  so.  But  I  will  s&j  to  you  that  I  believr 
that  is  a  matter  which  is  more  for  the  commission  than  for  me.  1 
have  decided  views  upon  the  situation  out  there,  which  I  have  studir  i 
a  good  many  vears  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  population.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  a  matter  for  the  C4>m- 
mission  than  it  is  for  me  to  discuss  with  you.  Some  statements. 
perhaps,  should  not  be  put  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  in  my  mind  is  this,  that  I  would  like  to 
have  this  committee  have  as  a  matter  of  record  the  very  statements 
which  so  many  think  should  not  be  for  the  record.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  happen  to  be  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Territories,  and  in  that  committee  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  land  troubles  and  Japanese  troubles  and 
matters  of  that  kind  out  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  state  for  the  record  that  if  these  Questions 
are  left  somewhat  to  the  people  over  there  to  work  out,  I  tnink  the 
control  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  absolutely  in  danger — that  is,  the 
control  by  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  inevitable,  unless  we  get 
some  legislative  action  that  all  of  the  lands  that  can  be  homesteaded, 
or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
American-born  Japanese. 

Mr.  Box.  Would  not  those  lands  also  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
their  racial  kindred  ? 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  When  the  time  comes,  the  Japanese 
will  out-vote  the  other  population.  Furthermore,  my  opinion  is  thst 
as  the  Japanese  are  homesteading  the  highly  cultivated  lands,  which 
are  the  lands  used  for  the  raismg  of  sugar,  they  will  themselves 
organize  sugar  companies. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  statement  made  here  yesterday  that 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  corporations  handling  the  sugar  planta- 
tions. I  happen  to  know  that  the  sugar  plantations  have  to  be  large 
or  they  can  not  be  successfullv  conductea.  I  have  been  hoping  that 
at  some  time  some  citizen  of  tne  Territory  would  outline  the  Japanese 
problem  clearly  and  carefully.  If  no  one  will  present  the  statements 
which  reallv  make  the  situation  acute  in  Hawaii,  that  is,  the  race 
situation,  then  I  am  willing  to  place  before  the  committee  all  of  the 
matter  that  has  come  into  my  possession.  Those  who  were  members 
of  the  committee  of  inquiry  m  Cahfomia  last  year  will  remember 
the  statements  of  Chester  Kowell,  who  had  then  just  returned  from 
Hawaii.   ,  Perhaps  we  shall  discuss  that  phase  of  it  a  little  latex. 

I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages 
paid  on  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Labor  in  the  continental  sugar  industry  is  largely 
seasonal,  and  wages  depend  on  the  section  of  the  country  and  upon 
the  demand  for  and  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  localitv.  No  such 
'^ond  11  ns  obtain  in  Hawaii,  where  fixed  wages  are  pain  to  laborers* 
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with  certain  established  perquisites,  for  continuous  labor  during  the 
entire  year.  On  account  of  seasonal  conditions  of  mainland  labor, 
wages  vary  widely  according  to  locality  and  time  and  no  reliable 
estimate  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  raised  in  Hawaii  has  to  compete  not 
only  with  the  sugar  grown  in  the  United  States,  but  also  with  sugar 
grown  everywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  not  say  that  the  sugar  grown  in  Hawaii  com- 
petes, exactly.  Competition  is  the  other  way.  The  competition  is 
on  the  part  of  Cuba.  When  Cuba  has  an  enormous  crop,  as  it  has 
had  this  year,  it  adversely  affects  the  continental,  the  Hawaiian,  the 
Porto  Rican,  and  the  Philippine  industry.  They  can  raise  sugar  in 
Cuba  cheaper  than  it  can  be  raised  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  tnought  I  meant  the 
beet-sugar  industry.  I  mean  plantations  in  "other  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  only  place  on  the  continent  where  they  raise  any 
Quantity  of  cane  sugar  is  in  Louisiana.  The  Louisiana  conditions 
tnis  year  are  well  niA  hopeless. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  have  had  a  bad  year.  They  have  had  a  very 
cheap  price  of  sugar.  Their  costs  have  always  been  higher  than  those 
in  any  other  sugar-producing  country  I  know  of,  and  they  are  really 
in  a  Dad  condition. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  coming  to  the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring 
out ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  producmg  sugar  in  Louisiana  is 
high 

Mr.  Mead  (interposing) .  Very  high. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  labor  costs  high  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  that  their  laoor  costs  are  so  high.  They 
were  last  year.     Just  what  they  are  this  year,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  px)wers  in  Louisiana  could  not  pay  more 
for  common  labor  than  is  paid  in  Hawaii  and  hope  to  compete  with 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  growers  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  Hawaii  can  not  pay  more  for  common  labor 
on  its  sugar  plantations  and  hope  to  compete  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  that  could  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  prices  range  for  common  labor  on  the 
suear  plantations,  as  between  Cfuba  and  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  As  between  Hawaii  and  Cuba,  I  think  at  the  present 
time  they  are  about  on  a  par.  During  th^  harvesting  season  in  Cuba 
I  think  they  pay  their  labor  more  than  we  pay  ours.  But  that  is 
purely  seasonal  labor,  and  it  does  not  cost  anvthmg  in  addition  to  the 
mere  wage.  They  do  not  house  the  labor  down  there,  they  do  not 
keep  the  labor  on  their  plantations  all  the  time.  They  employ  labor 
there  during  the  time  when  they  need  the  laborers.  While,  for  a  few 
months  m  the  year  they  mav  be  receiving  slightly  higher  wages  than 
the  same  class  of  labor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  average  during 
the  year  is  more  in  favor  of  Hawaii  than  Cuba. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  cost  of  carrying  that  labor  in  Hawaii  would 
make  it  cost  more  than  the  Cuban  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Considerably  more.  Of  course,  there  are  other  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  Hawaii  that  do  not  exist  in  Cuba.    Cuba  has 
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practically  none  of  the  big  problems  that  we  have  in  Hawaii ;  none 
'of  the  expensive  problems  that  we  have  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Hawaiian  sugar  is  on  the  free  listj  and  always  hae 
been? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  Cuban  sugar  is  not  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Cuban  sugar,  up  to  this  year,  paid  a  duty  of  1  cent  a 
pound.  The  emergency  tanff  raised  that  duty  to  1.6  cents  per 
ipound,  and  immediately  after  that  increased  tariff  went  into  euect 
•the  price  of  sugar  dropped. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  not  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  the  same  as  that  from 
^ther  countries,  less  20  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Mead.  The  full  duty  is  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  Cubans  have 
a  preferential  of  20  per  cent.  There  is  practically  no  full-duty  sugar 
^coming  into  the  United  States 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  subject  we  were  discussing 
^  few  moments  ago  and  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  reference  to  Porto 
Hico.     Is  much  sugar  raised  in  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Porto  Rico  raises  about  500,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  population  of  Porto  Rico  is  1,300,000  poople, 
living  on  an  island  containing  less  than  4,000  sauare  miles.  They 
have  a  very  extensive  tobacco  industry  there  wnich  this  year  has 
been  very  hard  hit.  They  have  not  sold  a  pound  of  tobacco  that  was 
raised  tms  year,  and  a  very  large  part  of  last  year's  crop  has  come 
back  to  them  because  of  its  inierior  quality.  Their  fruit  industry 
has  no  market  and  a  number  of  the  regular  ships  have  been  laid  up. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  fruit  is  rotting  on  the  ground.  I  have  never 
seen  any  conditions  in  any  coimtry  worse  than  those  in  Porto  Rico 
at  the  present  time.  The  people  are  depressed,  and  they  are  in  a 
very  bad  way.  The  island  raises  less  of  agricultural  products  in 
actual  tonnage  than  Hawaii  does.  Hawaii  produces  100,000  tons  of 
sugar  more  flian  Porto  Rico;  last  year  we  packed  150,000  tons  of 
pineapples,  and  in  actual  tonnage  production  Hawaii  exceeds  the 
total  production  of  Porto  Rico,  and  we  have  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  as  to  area) 

Mr.  Mead.  Most  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  is  practically  in  culti- 
tion.    They  raise  their  tobacco  up  in  the  mountams. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  wage  paid  for  common  labor  in  Porto 
Rico? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  highest  day  wage  I  found  to  be  paid  on  the  planta* 
tions  there  was  70  cents  a  day.  The  wage  which  tne  men  with  whom 
I  talked  told  me  they  were  getting  was  40  cents  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  housing  of  labor  down  there? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  they  do  not  have  to  house  their  labor  in  Porto 
Rico.  Some  of  tne  American  corporations  have  gone  in  for  housing 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  there  is  no  such  thingdown  there  as  we  have 
in  Hawaii,  so  far  as  housing  is  concerned.  They  do  not  have  to  do 
it.  When  they  want  some  laborers,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  send 
word  down  to  we  village  that  they  want  a  certain  number  of  laborers, 
and  they  can  get  them  very  easily  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  nationality  is  the  common  labor  in 
Porto  Rico? 
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Mr.  Mead.  I  presume  their  ori^al  stock  was  that  of  the  Caribbean 
[jidians.  Of  course,  they  are  mixed  with  the  Spanish  and  Haitians. 
rhere  is  considerable  of  a  mixture  down  there;  some  of  the  people 
ire  very  black  while  others  are  as  white  as  you  and  I. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Haitian  is  black  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.    There  has  been  a  considerable  mixture.    The  ' 
original  Porto  Rican  was  of  the  West  Indian  stock. 

The  Chairman.  In  their  field  work,  do  they  dress  as  the  people  in 
Haivaii  t 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  about  the  same.  The  Porto  Rican  does  not  pay 
much  attention  to  his  dress.  He  wears  -trousers  and  a  shirt,  and 
that  just  about  covers  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  laborers  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
wear  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  wear  dungarees — overalls — ^while  working.  In 
comparing  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  with  the  conditions  in  Ilawaii, 
the  only  ming  anyone  could  say  is  that  in  Porto  Rico  they  are  still 
in  the  aark  ages.      i 

The  Chairman.  Porto  Rico  is  an  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  Hawaii  is  a  Territory? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  Porto  Rico  is  an  insular  possession.  They 
wish  to  have  independence,  as  I  understand  it,  with  a  United  States 
protectorate;  other  than  that,  perhaps  they  wish  statehood. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  in  mind  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in 
continental  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  total  production  of  beet  su^ar  in  the  United  States, 
roughly,  is  a  million  tons.  The  production  m  Louisiana,  of  course, 
varies.     There  they  run  as  high  as  300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Box.  Between  250,000  and  300,000  tons? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  Of  course,  they  have  bad  years  down  there; 
they  have  gone  as  low  as  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Box.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Louisiana  people  produce  what  they  call  clarified 
sugar  that  goes  direcUv  into  consumption,  and  this  and  the  proximity 
to  market  has  saved  the  industry. 

Mr.  B#x.  Your  production  in  Hawaii  is  about  600,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  runs  from  550,000  tons — I  think  the  highest  crop 
we  ever  had  was  about  630,000  tons. 

Mr.  Box.  The  United  States  produces  about  a  milUon  tons  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Of  beet  sugar;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Your  production  is  a  little  over  half  of  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  about  half  of  thci  beet-sugar  crop. 

Mr.  Box.  I  was  talking  about  the  entire  production. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  the  amount  of  the  entire  continental  production 
is  about  1,300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Box.  Then,  yoiu*  production  in  Hawaii  would  be  a  little  less 
than  one-half  of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mt^^Mbad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  You  spoke  of  what  you  had  to  pay  as  the  cost  of  taking 
Porto  Rican  labor  from  Porto  Kico  to  Hawaii.  I  think  you  said  it 
cost  $125  per  head  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  costs  $125  per  adult  fare;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Box.  How  many  did  you  figure  on  taking  from  Porlo  Rico 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Planters'  Association  has  instructed  me  to  j» 
3,300  families.  That  was  their  original  order,  and  they  have  n 
amended  it. 

Mr.  Box.  If  you  count  three  to  a  family  that  would  be  practical! 
10,000  people? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  would  mean  practically  10,000  adults.  It  woul^ 
be  more  than  that  in  the  total  number  oi  people. 

Mr.  Box.  And  the  original  cost  for  their  passage  would  be  somei 
thing  like  $126,000?  '  " 

Mr.  Mead.  The  cost  of  the  9,900  adults  would  be  over  Jl,OO0.000 

Mr.  Box.  How  would  you  protect  yoiurself  in  the  collection  of  thai 
money  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  the  collection  of  that  money? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes;  vou  could  not  give  it  away. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  nave  never  yet,  in  any  of  our  inmtiigration  dealings! 
deducted  anything  from  the  wages  of  laborer^  for  transportation! 
From  the  time  they  leave  their  homes  imtil  they  get  to  work  m  Hawaii 
they  have  no  expense. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  a  general  charge  againsi  the  industry  which  get* 
the  benefit  of  their  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  It  is  not  a  charge  against  them  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  not,  and  never  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  men  are  freed  of  that  expense  whicli 
is  carried  by  the  sugar  industry,  if,  after  a  short  space  of  time  thej 
should  go  to  the  pineapple  orchards,  you  can  not  stop  them  doing 
that?  ^ 

Mr.  Mead.  We  can  not  stop  them.  But  they  are  adding  to  the 
general  labor  population  of  the  Territory,  which  is  a  desirable  thing 
at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  getting  labor  there  for  the 
sugar  industry. 

The  Chairb£AN.  Have  you  been  successful  in  bringing  in  Portu- 
guese lately  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  had  no  Portuguese  recently;  that  immigration 
stopped  in  1913. 

Tne  Chairman.  In  those  days  you  were  permitted,  as  a  Territory, 
to  seek  labor? 

Mr.  Mead.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  imm^ation  law  which 
permitted  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  adver- 
tise inducements  which  such  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  oi 
Columbia  might  offer  to  laborers  in  foreign  countries.  That  provi- 
sion was  omitted  in  the  immigration  law  in  1917. 

Mr.  Box.  Ttat  related  to  the  inducing  of  inmiigration  and  did  it 
not  affect  the  question  of  custody  or  peonage  service  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  we  have  never  brought  m,  under  any  conditions, 
any  contract  labor.  But  we  have  been  very  successful  under  that 
provision  of  the  law  in  getting  people;  at  least,  the  Territory  was 
successful.  There  was  nothing  m  that  law  which  would  prevent 
people  going  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland. 

Mr.  Sox.  What  did  the  people  of  Portugal  do  with  reference  to 
staying  with  you  or  going  to  California  ? 
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Mr.  Mead.  A  great  many  of  liiem,  as  soon  as  they  acquired  the 
ost  of  steerage  transportation  from  Hawaii  to  California,  got  out 
f  Hawaii  and  went  to  California. 

Mr.  Box.  Where  did  most  of  them  go  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  To  Califomia.  If  there  could  be  a  provision  in  the 
mmiCTation  law  allowing  us,  as  we  have  done,  to  mduce  people  to 
:o  to  Hawaii,  and  to  advertise  our  inducements  and  pay  then*  passage 
o  Hawaii,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  a  provision  so  that  if  a  passport 
s  issued  to  a  man  to  go  to  Hawaii  that  passport  shall  not  be  usable 
or  that  man  to  go  to  the  continental  part  of  the  United  States,  then 
re  would  have,  during  the  five-year  period  in  which  he  may  apply 
or  naturalization,  time  to  anchor  him  there  as  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent population.  I  beUeve  the  only  hope  that  we  have  of  settlinjg 
t  permanent  white  population  in  Hawaii  depends  upon  some  provi- 
ion  which  would  give  us  time  to  make  them  permanent  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  a  far  better  plan  for  this  cdmmittee 

0  be  considering  than  the  plan  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Mead.  It  m  a  better  plan  as  endeavoring  to  seek  a  permanent 
vhite  population  for  Hawaii.  The  matter  before  the  committee, 
lowever,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  emergency  proposition  to  meet 
in  emergency  which  exists  in  the  labor  situation. 

The  Chairman.  The  emergency  exists  now  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  hope  for  this  legislation  short  of 
>everal  months.  I  can  not  see  how  an  emergencv  would  be  recognized 
as  so  much  more  acute  than  it  might  be  in  Califomia  or  Florida  as  to 
make  it  an  emergencv  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Mem* 
bors  of  the  House  ana  Senate,  and  with  the  certainty  in  my  mind  that 
the  last  piece  of  le^slation  that  would  be  touched  by  this  or  any 
future  Congress  is  the  Chinese  exclusion  act. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  emergency  is  such  that  there  must  be  congressional 
legislation  to  help  out  the  situation.    That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  say  that  in  my  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  from  a  Pacific  Coast  State.  We  have  the  Japanese  problem 
the  same  as  you  have,  and  as  I  see  it,  if  at  the  time  we  passed  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  we  had  made  it  an  oriental  exclusion  act  we 
would  be  free  from  our  present  problem. 

Mr.  Box.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry made  by  Chairman  Johnson,  any  plan  you  adopt  will,  in  order 
to  have  any  diance  to  succeed,  have  to  carry  with  it  something  that 
will  confine  them  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Mbad.  lliat  is,  something  which  will  confine  them  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  while  they  are  aUens;  yes,  sir.  I  would  not,  of 
( ourse,  advocate  anything  that  would  say.  that  any  citizen  could 
not  move.  If  we  could  have  them  there  during  the  period  of  natur- 
alization, wlule  they  are  aliens,  and  could  have  time  to  anchor  them 
there  and  improve  their  conditions  so  that  they  would  not  want  to 
move,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thine. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  other  Members  of  Congress,  and 

1  prepared,  at  one  time,  a  provision  which  could  become  a  part  of 
the  immi^ation  law,  if  the  committee  wanted  to  do  that,  which  I 
think  womd  cover  the  situation. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  submit  that,  if  you 
have  it. 

Mr.  MnAD.  You  mean  submit  it  now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  that  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  whicl 
we  hear  talked  about  all  the  time,  and  in  regard  to  which  a  great  de& 
of  mail  comes  to  the  conunittee.  It  is  a  subject  which  lecturers  an 
discussing,  and  chambers  of  commerce  are  advocating  all  the  timo 
under  the  indefinite  terms  of  selective  immigration  and  placemen^ 
I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out  how  distributed  immigratioi 
could  be  anchored. 

Mr.  Box.  That  means  one  thing  in  the  mind  of  one  writer  an( 
another  thing  in  the  mind  of  another,  and  when  you  come  down  t 
the  final  analysis  of  it  you  will  find  they  are  speakm^  from  the  standj 

Eoint  of  their  own  interests  and  their  own  local  situation,  and  thj 
ind  of  selection  they  would  make  would  be  to  select  the  people  whj 
are  adapted  to  their  work  and  their  environment,  and  not  for  tW 
education  and  development  of  citizens.  When  somebody  else  goej 
to  select  immigrants  you  will  find  that  they  want  them  for  som 
particular  trade  or  work,  like  the  people  who  wanted  5,000,000  on  th| 
eastern  border.  That  is  what  half  of  the  talk  about  selective  immii 
gration  means  with  the  sugar  producers  in  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  has  just  stated  a  fact  in  reference  to  a  conditioi 
where  the  sugar  beet  growers  are  getting  their  laborers  under  i 
dispensation  which  I  do  not  think  was  legal.  It  is  a  big  questioii 
I  think  these  gentlemen  have  brought  a  big  question  to  us  and 
think  they  are  entitled  to  our  best  consideration.  I  think  it  is 
mighty  serious  thii^,  as  the  chairman's  questions  would  indicate. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  mentioned  the  present  form  of  passport  con 
trol  in  Hawaii.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that.  I  judge  that  an] 
alien  in  Hawaii  with  a  passport  from  some  other  country  is  limited 
in  the  use  of  that  passport  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  1  I 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  under  a  presidential  proclamation  I  think  it  ] 
limited  now  entirelv  to  orientals.  You  are  familiar  with  the  pas^ 
port  provision  in  the  immigration  law.  It  says  that  '*Whenev^ 
the  President  is  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign  §ov 
emment  to  a  citizen  to  go  to  any  country  other  than  the  Umtel 
States  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to  th 
Canal  Zone,  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holder 
to  come  to  the  contmental  territory  of  the  United  states  to  th 
detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  th 
President  to  refuse  to  permit  such  citizens  of  the  country  issuinj 
such  passports  to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  Unitej 
States  from  such  countrjr  or  from  such  insular  possession  or  from  th 
Canal  Zone.''  The  President's  proclamation  was  issued  in  1913;  i 
is  confined  to  orientals. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  enactment,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  "^ 
have  enacted  other  passport  legislation  and  now  require  aU  aliens  t 
come  to  the  Unitea  States  to  have  passports  from  their  countr; 
vise6d,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  a  man  living  in  Hawaii,  comin| 
from  Sweden  with  a  passport,  could  then  move  on  to  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
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The  Cbuobmax.  He  co\ild  with  a  vis6, 1  presume  ? 
Mr.  Mead.  I  presume    so. 

Mr.  Box.  Is*  there  not  some  special  arrangement  by  which  labor 
has  been  carried  to  Panama  ? 

Mr.  MsAD.  There  was  some  special  Panama  legislation  on  that 
subject.  They  took  a  great  many  people  from  Jamaica,  from  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  other  West  Indian  islands  to  Panama,  but  most 
of  uiem,  I  think,  have  left. 

Mr.  Box.  There  were  provisions  that  kept  them  out  of  continental 
Uuited  States  t 

Mr.  Mead.  There  were  provisions  that  kept  them  out  of     con- 
lineotal  United  States. 
Mr.  Box.  What  became  of  them  later? 
Mr.  Mbad.  They  were  repatriated,  as  I  understand  it. 
The  Chaibmax.  Taken  back,  or  called  back  ? 
Mr.  Mead.  Well,  they  were  taken  back. 

Before  readinj;  this  provision,  which  I  had  suggested  could  be 
inserted  in  the  unmigration  law,  I  should  like  to  sav  that  between 
1906  and  1914  a  total  of  15,012  Portuguese,  Spamsn,  and  Russian 
men,  women,  and  children  were  brought  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
bv  the  Government  thereof.  This  was  done  under  the  provision  of 
t£e  law  allowing  assistance  of  immigration  by  State  boards  with 
funds  raised  by  pubhc  taxation.  Agents  of  the  Territory  cooperated 
inth  Federal  officials  in  the  selection  of  agricultural  families.  The 
total  cost  of  assisting  these  people  to  the  Territory  was  approxi- 
mately $1,250,000. 

During  that  same  period,  from  1906  to  1914,  a  total  of  12,041  men, 
vomen,  and  children  of  the  same  nationalities,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
mi  Russians,  left  the  Territory,  and  from  1914  to  1919,  inclusive, 
J.912  more  left  the  Territory,  none  having  come  in  except  a  few 
'ining  back  from  California.  The  people  who  came  from  1906  to 
IjU  amounted  in  total  figures  to  15,012,  and  the  people  who  left 
amounted  in  total  figures  to  17,953. 

Mr,  Box.  Then  it  would  appear  that  heretofore  your  efforts  to  get 
^imigrants  have  resulted  in  the  dumping  of  that  very  element  on 
'->  continental  United  States  ? 

Mr.  ]Vl£Ai).  Very  largely  so.  We  have  done  everything  we  could 
V"  hold  them,  but  the  mre  of  California  has  been  too  great  for  them. 
Von  can  not  blame  them  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
ur.employment  in  the  United  States  now,  particularly  among  a  great 
iiiiuy  of  the  colored  population  who  were  attracted  north  by  reason  of 
•^j*'  war  wages,  so  mucn  unemployment  that  in  Chicago  to-day  there 
"ffi  20,000  or  30,000  Negroes  out  of  work,  would  you  be  able  to  get 
''tit  kind  of  labor? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  would  go  out  there. 
*  very  seriously  doubt  whether  they  would  go  there  to  work  in  the 
*anetields. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  more  about  Negro  labor  than  almost  anything 
•''^.  These  Negro  laborers  will  not  mix, with  Asiatics  or  any  other 
'^'Tei;^  population. 

ilr.  MsAD.  There  have  been  efforts  made  to  get  Negroes,  but  they 
•^ve  not  been  successful. 
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shows  what  they  are  up  against,  and  what  they  are  willing  to  do  in 
order  to  save  their  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  reside  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  Honolulu  is  my  home. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  give  the  committee  any  observa- 
tions as  to  the  futizre  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  regard  to  persons 
there  who  are  nonassimilable  people  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  I  am  willmg  to  make  those  statements,  if  the 
committee  desires  me  to  do  so.  But  I  wUl  sa^  to  you  that  I  believe 
that  is  a  matter  which  is  more  for  the  commission  than  for  me.  I 
have  decided  views  upon  the  situation  out  there,  which  I  have  studied 
a  ^ood  many  vears  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  population.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  a  matter  for  the  com- 
mission than  it  is  for  me  to  discuss  with  you.  Some  statements, 
perhaps,  should  not  be  put  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  in  my  mind  is  this,  that  I  would  like  to 
have  this  committee  have  as  a  matter  of  record  the  very  statements 
which  so  many  think  should  not  be  for  the  record.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  happen  to  be  rai^king  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Territories,  and  in  that  committee  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  land  troubles  and  Japanese  troubles  and 
matters  of  that  kind  out  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  state  for  the  record  that  if  these  Questions 
are  left  somewhat  to  the  people  over  there  to  work  out,  I  tnink  the 
control  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  absolutely  in  danger — that  is,  the 
control  by  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  inevitable,  unless  we  get 
some  legislative  action  that  all  of  the  lands  that  can  be  homesteaded, 
or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
American-born  Japanese. 

Mr.  Box.  Woula  not  those  lands  also  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
their  racial  kindred  ? 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  When  the  time  comes,  the  Japanese 
will  out-vote  the  other  population.  Furthermore,  my  opinion  is  that 
as  the  Japanese  are  homesteading  the  highly  cultivated  lands,  which 
are  the  lands  used  for  the  raising  of  sugar,  they  will  themselves 
organize  sugar  companies. 

1  am  not  concerned  with  the  statement  made  here  yesterday  that 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  corporations  handling  the  sugar  planta- 
tions. I  happen  to  know  that  the  sugar  plantations  have  to  be  large 
or  they  can  not  be  successfidlv  conducted.  I  have  been  hoping  that 
at  some  time  some  citizen  of  tne  Territory  would  outline  the  Japanese 
problem  clearly  and  carefully.  If  no  one  will  present  the  statements 
which  reallv  make  the  situation  acute  in  Hawaii,  that  is,  the  race 
situation,  then  I  am  willing  to  place  before  the  committee  all  of  the 
matter  that  has  come  into  my  possession.  Those  who  were  members 
of  the  committee  of  inquiry  m  California  last  year  will  remember 
the  statements  of  Chester  Kowell,  who  had  then  just  returned  from 
Hawaii.   ,  Perhaps  we  shiall  discuss  that  phase  of  it  a  little  later. 

I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages 
paid  on  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Labor  in  the  continental  suear  industry  is  largely 
seasonal;  and  wages  depend  on  the  section  oi  the  country  and  upon 
the  demand  for  and  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  locality.  No  such 
cond  il  ns  obtain  in  Hawaii,  where  fixed  wages  are  paia  to  laborers, 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  You  want  people  to  go  to  Hawaii  who  are  laborers, 
skilled  or  unskilled.  Would  you  make  it  general,  applying  to  all 
nationalities  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  I  would,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakeb.  You  would  then  permit  any  of  the  Asiatic  laborers  to 
come  to  Hawaii) 

^fr.  Mead.  No  •  that  is  not  my  intention  at  all,  under  this  provision. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  may  not  be  your  intention,  but  that  is  what  that 
would  mean  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  this  does  not  in 
any  way  amend  your  Chinese  exclusion  act,  and  it  does  not  amend 
the  gentleman's  agreement  as  to  Japanese 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  would  not  have  that  provision  applied  to 
the  Chinese  so  that  they  might  come  under  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  My  intention  in  that  was  to  provide  a  white  labor 
population  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  idea  would  be  not  to  permit  the  Chinamen  to 
come  under  that  provision  as  those  from  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  not  permit  Chinese  to  come  under  that  provi- 
sion.   They  could  not  come  in  under  the  present  laws. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  permit  Japanese  to  come  in  imder  that  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  woidd  exclude  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would. 

Mr.  Wilson.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  From  Hawaii.  My  idea  in  connection  with  this 
roposition  is  simply  and  wholly  that  of  getting  a  white  population 
or  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  It  does  not  propose  to  take  tte  place 
of  this  emergency  immigration  legislation  at  all.  It  is  simply  with 
the  idea  of  trying  to  get  white  people  -to  come  there  and  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  have  tnem  settle  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  jout  proposition  would  be  to  have 
people  who  come  to  Hawaii,  skilled  ana  unskilled  labor,  from  all 
countries  of  the  world,  without  any  limitation,  to  remam  there  as 
long  as  they  wanted  to,  but  at  no  time  to  allow  them  to  come  to  the 
continental  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  oriental  labor- 
ers? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  excluded  under 
the  present  laws. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  including  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  At  no  time  while  tney  are  still  aliens  to  let  them  come 
to  the  United  States.  I  have  no  mtention,  and  it  is  clearly  stated 
there,  that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  come  so  long  as  they  are 
aliens.  This  would  give  us  the  naturalization  period  of  five  yers  in 
which  to  make  conditions  in  Hawaii  so  attractive  to  them  that  they 
would  remain  there  and  become  a  part  of  the  white  population. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  let  us  put  it  tnis  way:  Your  idea  would  be  to 
allow  all  nationalities  of  the  world,  without  any  restrictions,  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor,  excepting  Asiatic  coolie  labor  from  Japan  and 
China,  to  remain  there  as  long  as  they  wanted  to,  to  become  natural- 
ized if  they  desire,  and  when  they  become  naturalized  to  have  them 
come  to  the  continental  United  States,  but  not  otherwise  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  The  American  white  man  is  the  only  man  the  Nt*^r- 
wants  to  cooperate  with,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  him  to  do  lh.r 
with  anybody  else.     If  you  had  15,000  or  20,000  doWn  there  wi:t 
people  who  knew  how  to  handle  them,  you  might  keep  them  there. 
out  the  other  proposition  is  impossible. 

Mr.  MfiAD.   1  es ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  tried  Hindus  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  there  were  a  few  Hindus  who  came  in  there,  I 
think  they  came  from  British  Columbia,  but  there  were  only  a  verv 
few  of  them.  We  could  not  recruit  Hindus,  of  course.  I  am  toi.i 
that  227  of  them  came  in  1910,  but  they  got  out  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hindu,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  in  the  barrrti 
zone. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  before  the  barred  zone  went  into  effect, 

Mr.  Mead.  All  the  efforts  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  get  labor 
have  been  directed  to  getting  white  labor.  There  has  never  bet-n 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Territory  to  get  anything  but  wliiif 
labor  to  build  up  tne  citizen  population. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  the  Hindus  who  went  to  Hawaii  remain  there  i 

Mr.  Mead.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Most  of  them  went  to  California  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Most  of  them  went  to  California.  They  are  partic*u- 
larly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  lumber  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  us  your 
suggestion  of  the  amendment  you  reierred  to  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Mead.  This  is  my  suggestion  of  an  amendment  which  could 
be  inserted  in  the  law  in  its  proper  place,  as  a  proviso: 

Provided^  That  any  alien  laborer,  skilled  or  unskilled,  not  having  become  a  citizeD 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  gone  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any  insular  tefntor> 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  Canal  Zone  under  a  passport  issued  by  hi^  ^vem- 
ment,  permitting  him  to  proceed  thereto,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  contmentil 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  foreign  country,  insular  territory  or  poaesBioL 
of  the  United  States  or  Canal  Zone.  ' 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  read  that  again? 
Mr.  Mead.  This  suggested  proviso  reads : 

Provided ^  That  any  alien  laborer,  skilled  or  unskilled,  not  having  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  gone  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any  insular  territon 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  Canal  Zone  under  a  passport  issued  by  his^vem- 
ment,  permitting  him  to  proceed  thereto,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Gontinenul 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  foreign  country,  insular  territory  or  possesEitiD 
of  the  United  States  or  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  would  apply  to  those  aliens  who  have  adopted 
United  States  citizenship  as  well  as  those  who  have  not  \ 

Mr.  Mead.  Under  this  provision  any  alien  who  goes  to  Hawaii,  to 
an  insular  territory  or  the  Canal  Zone  would  not  be  permitted  to  go 
into  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  under  a  passport 
which  entitles  him  to  go  to  any  one  of  those  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  think  that  would  run  counter  to 
our  treaties? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  it  is  a  passport  issued  by  his  government  to  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  m^ke  that  general,  applying  to  all  people  i 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  put  no  restriction  on  it  t 

Mr.  Mead.  As  far  as  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  concerned,  no — 
it  would  not  be  necessary.    This  provision  would  be  merely  supple- 

ental  to  the  present  immigration  laws,  not  amendatory. 
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'Ml,  Raker.  You  want  people  to  go  to  Hawaii  who  are  laborers, 
skilled  or  unskilled.  Would  you  make  it  general,  applying  to  all 
nationalities  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  I  would,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  then  permit  any  of  the  Asiatic  laborers  to 
come  to  Hawaii? 

Mp.  Mead.  No  •  that  is  not  my  intention  at  all,  under  this  provision. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tnat  may  not  be  your  intention,  but  that  is  what  that 
-would  mean  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  this  does  not  in 
any  way  amend  your  Chinese  exclusion  act,  and  it  does  not  amend 
the  gentleman's  agreement  as  to  Japanese 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  would  not  have  that  provision  applied  to 
the  Chinese  so  that  they  might  come  under  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  My  intention  in  that  was  to  provide  a  white  labor 
population  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  idea  would  be  not  to  permit  the  Chinamen  to 
come  under  that  provision  as  those  from  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere  t 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  not  permit  Chinese  to  come  under  that  provi- 
sion.    They  could  not  come  in  under  the  present  laws. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  permit  Japanese  to  come  in  under  that! 

Mr.  Mead.  No  ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  exclude  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would. 

Mr.  Wilson.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  From  Hawaii.  My  idea  in  connection  with  this 
proposition  is  simply  and  wholly  that  of  getting  a  white  population 
for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  It  does  not  propose  to  take  the  place 
of  this  emergency  immigration  legislation  at  all.  It  is  simply  with 
the  idea  of  trying  to  get  white  people  -to  come  there  and  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  have  tnem  settle  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  jrour  proposition  would  be  to  have 
people  who  come  to  Hawaii,  sKilled  ana  unskilled  labor,  from  all 
countries  of  the  world,  without  any  limitation,  to  remain  there  as 
long  as  they  wanted  to,  but  at  no  time  to  allow  them  to  come  to  the 
continental  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  oriental  labor- 
ers? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  excluded  under 
the  present  laws. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  including  the  Japanese  and  Chinese? 

Mr,  Mead.  At  no  time  while  mej  are  still  aliens  to  let  them  come 
to  the  United  States.  I  have  no  mtention,  and  it  is  clearly  stated 
there,  that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  come  so  long  as  they  are 
aliens.  This  would  give  us  the  naturalization  period  of  five  yers  in 
which  to  make  conditions  in  Hawaii  so  attractive  to  them  that  they 
would  remain  there  and  become  a  part  of  the  white  population. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  let  us  put  it  this  way:  Your  idea  would  be  to 
allow  all  nationalities  of  the  world,  without  any  restrictions,  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor,  excepting  Asiatic  coolie  labor  from  Japan  and 
China,  to  remain  there  as  long  as  they  wanted  to,  to  become  natural- 
ized if  they  desire,  and  when  they  become  naturalized  to  have  them 
come  to  the  continental  United  States,  but  not  otherwise  ? 
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Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Now,  you  have  tried  to  get  the  nationalties  of  all 
countries  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  up  to  this  time  you  have 
practically  failed,  except  in  the  case  of  those  from  Japan  and  China  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  not  failed  in  getting  them;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Getting  them  and  keeping  them  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Getting  them  and  keeping  them;  yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  by  this  resolution  you  would  not  hope  W)  get 
any  other  nationalities  save  and  except  the  Chinese  and  the  Jap- 
anese ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  would  not  hope  to  get  any  other  but  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  By  this  resolution  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Raker.   1  es. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  resolution  is  a  resolution  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  presented  by  a  conmiission  from  the  Territory.  What 
their  instructions  are  and  what  they  desire  to  get  is  something  I  do 
not  know  about.     Personally,  I  hope  they  will  get  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  to  read  what  is  presented  to  us.  Having 
failed  in  all  the  other  cases — aind  I  wiU  say  you  have  made  a  very 
clear  presentation  of  it  and  put  it  to  us  in  a  splendid  way — there 
could  be  no  other  result  of  the  resolution  than  to  secure  otherwise 
inadmissible  Chinese,  except  that  we  have  them  from  China. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  believe  you  have  stated  it  correctly:  yes,  sir.  Asia 
is  the  closest  place  to  Hawaii,  where  there  is  an  available  labor  supply. 
It  is  the  only  place  we  can  go  at  the  present  time  and  get  labor  at 
anywhere  near  a  reasonable  cost.  In  the  first  place,  your  immigra- 
tion laws  prohibit  us  from  going  to  Europe  and  getting  people. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  labor! 

Mr.  Mead.  To  get  labor;  the  cost  is  prohibitive.  Our  natural 
source  of  supply  is  Asia,  and  when  we  go  to  Europe  we  are  going  to 
an  unnatural  source  of  supply,  but  we  are  willing  to  do  it  if  we  are 
permitted. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  object  of  this  resolution  is  to  secure  laborers  for 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  For  a  temporary  supply  to  meet  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  understand  that  under  the  resolution  now  before 
the  committee  no  Japanese  would  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Absolutely  not,  under  that.  The  situation  in  regard 
to  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  is  perhaps  well  known  to  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  has  been  drawn  with  that  proposition  in  view  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Japanese  situation  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  To  exclude  the  Japanese  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Absolutely;  I  thiuK  they  would  not  consider  getting 
anv  Japanese  into  the  islands. 

Mr.  White.  The  terms  of  the  resolution  exclude  the  Japanese,  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  discuss  that  phase  of  it  with  the  members 
of  the  commission.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  paragraph  of  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  immigration  law  to  see  if  my  mind  is 
clear  in  regard  to  it.  I  have  another  angle  of  it.  Following  the  plan 
you  have  suggested,  if  an  alien  laborer — skilled  laborer — came  to  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands  from  England  with  a  passport,  he  would  have  to 
stay  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Sir.  Mead,  Yes;  or  go  back  home.  He  could  not  go  to  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  if  a  laborer  comes  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  although  he  may  be  admissible  as  an  American  citizen,  he 
must  reside  durmg  the  entire  period  of  naturalization  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ? 

Mr.  Meab.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  not  interfere  with  any  of 
our  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  If  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  issued  a 
passport  to  a  man  to  go  to  Hawaii,  it  shows  that  Great  Britain  does 
not  want  him  to  go  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  tmak  it  might  be  all  right  if  it  were  an  insular 
possession. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  statement  that  when 
Great  Britain  issues  such  a  passport  to  an  Englishman  it  is  because 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  does  not  want  him  to  go  anywhere 
else  than  to  Hawaii.  Has  not  the  passport  been  issued  because  the 
man  applied  for  a  passport  to  go  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  might  be  the  construction  of  it,  but  for  the  pur- 

Eoses  of  getting  labor  and  of  getting  a  population  down  there  you 
ave  to  look  at  the  practical  situation  in  connection  with  it.  x  ou 
have  to  get  people  who  want  to  stay  there  and  build  up  that  coimtry. 
They  want  people  who  are  going  to  make  their  homes  there. 

mr.  Wilson.  If  you  had  this  clause  in  the  immigration  law  that  a 
man  shaU  apply  to  his  government,  for  instance,  Great  Britain,  to 
get  a  passport  to  go  to  Hawaii,  of  course  the  Government  would 
issue  this  passport  m  view  of  these  restrictions;  it  would  have  knowl- 
edge of  these  restriciions  i 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  a  man  who  came  to  the  country  would  come 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  xmder  which  he  would  go  to 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mbad.  His  government  would  know  about  it  and  he  would 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Although  he  might  make  a  good  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  your  idea  woum  be  to  retain  him  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
during  the  tinie  of  naturahzation,  during  the  period  of  five  years,  in 
order  to  pin  him  to  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  order  to  pin  him  to  the  soil;  in  other  words,  to  anchor 
him  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Unless  there  was  a  positive  provision  prohibiting  a 
common  laborer,  who  at  a  certain  time  went  to  Hawaii,  who  was 
otherwise  admissible  to  the  United  States,  coming  to  tl^e  United 
States  after  he  had  gone  to  Hawaii,  notwithstanding  his  passport, 
vou  could  not  exclude  him  from  the  continental  territory  of  the 
tJnited  States,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Mbad.  Under  this  provision  you  could,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  There  would  be  no  law  to  prevent  him,  if  he  got 
tired  out  there,  from  leaving  HawaU  ? 
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The  Cbaibman.  While  I  have  this  paper  before  me  I  want  to 
read  into  the  record  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Maim  of  Illinois 
during  the  debate  on  the  immigration  suspension  bill.  Mr.  Mann 
said: 

I  think  Hawaii  is  in  danger  becauae  the  great  maas  of  the  people  who  work  there  are 
Jftpinese.  The/  have  a  very  large  Japanese  population  and  the  children  oC  the 
Japanese  papulation  bom  there  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hig^y  de> 
sirable  to  get  the  Portuguese  or  any  other  European  nationality  to  send  their  people  to 
Hawaii  and  let  them  remain  there,  and  have  families  there,  rear  their  children  there, 
and  become  the  class  who  do  the  work  there,  instead  of  compelling  the  Hawaiimns  v» 
depend  upon  the  Japanese.  It  would  be  easy  of  course  to  foroid  these  people  coming 
to  the  United  States  from  Hawaii. 

That  is  from  volume  60  of  the  Congressional  Record,  No.  5,   page 
136. 
Then  this  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

There  are  two  precedents  for  taking  such  action  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Mann.  Chinese 
laborers  are  not  allowed  to  enter  anv  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  from  Hawuii 
The  Immigration  Laws  of  1907  and  the  President's  proclamation  based  thereon,  keep 
out  of  the  contineatal  territory  of  the  United  States  all  Japanese  or  Koreans  who  lia\e 
gone  to  any  foreign  country  or  insular  possession  with  a  passport  permitting  them  f*- 
proceed  thereto.  You  are  of  course  familiar  with  the  provisions  reforre<l  lo  wlii*'-  i- 
at  the  end  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1907. 

The  paper  further  says : 

It  would  be  highly  desirable,  for  military  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  that  immigxatioD 
into  Hawaii  from  nations  other  than  Japan,  be  assisted  and  encouraged,  and  an  opp>r- 
tunity  be  given  to  induce  such  immigrants  to  remain.  We  are  confident  that  the 
military  authorities  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  will  concur  in  the  statements  herein 
made. 

Mr.  Box.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  a  statement  prepared  in  advocacy  of 
some  kind  of  relief. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  the  statement  that  has  been  read.  The  propo- 
sition there  is  not  what  was  contemplated  by  what  you  presented 
just  now  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  this  was  entirely  outside.  This  was  simply  my 
own  personal  idea  of  the  way  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  perfectly  clear. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  right  to  consider  any  substitute,  and 
have  it  explained. 

Mr.  Mead.  This  is  not  a  substitute.  This  is  mereljr  my  own  idea 
of  the  waj  in  which  you  can  acc^uire  a  permanent  white  population 
for  Hawaii.  It  is  not  a  proposition  in  any  way  to  meet  tne  present 
conditions  that  exist  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  idea  would  be  that  with  certain  restrictions  a? 
to  health  and  other  conditions,  the  bars  are  thrown  down  for  immi- 

5 ration  to  Hawaii  from  all  countries  of  the  world,  save  and  except 
apan  and  China,  and  that  after  they  get  there  thev  should  remain 
there  and  not  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  five 
years;  you  think  tnat  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  would  not  say  from  all  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  would  you  exclude  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  All  of  Asia.     1  would  exclude  anything  but  Europe. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  under  this  proposed  amendment  to 
the  immigration  law,  the  people  who  would  go  to  Hawaii  would  be 
the  same  people  who  can  immigrate  to  the  United  States  now  ? 
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Mr.  Mead.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  From  the  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  it  be  your  intention  in  doing  that  to  remove 
the  restrictions  in  the  immigration  law  relative  to  the  literacy  test  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  you  womd  have  to  remove  the  restrictions  of  the 
literacy  test,  so  far  as  the  kind  of  people  we  would  want  to  come  are 
concerned.  The  literacy  test  operates  to  bar  pretty  nearly  all  agri- 
culturalpeople. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  your  idea  would  be  to  have  practi- 
cally an  unlimited  opportunity  to  emigrate  to  Hawaii  from  European 
•  countries,  under  the  restrictions  that  the  passport  upon  which  a  man 
came  must  hold  him  there  during  all  the  period  and  processes  of 
naturalization? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  let  us  put  it  this  way.  With  the  saitie 
restrictions  now  in  the  immigration  law,  under  the  act  of  1917,  with 
the  exception  of  the  literacy  test,  you  would  exclude  all  Asiatic 
laborers,  allowing  it  to  apply  generally  to  Hawaii,  and  you  think  that 
would  meet  your  situation,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Hardly.  There  would  have  to  be  other  exceptions. 
You  would  have  to  permit  us  to  assist  them  and  to  advertise  the  in- 
ducements we  offer  to  them.  You  would  have  to  amend  your  pro- 
visions for  a  literacy  test. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  eliminated  that. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  assist  them,  and  the 
literacy  test  would  have  to  be  eliminated  that  we  may  set  them. 
The  agricultural  people  that  we  want  to  come  are  poor  people.  They 
are  illiterate  and  they  have  to  be  assisted.  But  I  tell  you  the  second 
generation  of  the  Portuguese  we  have  brought  in  make  just  as  good 
American  citizens  as  you  find  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  get  your  statement  fully.  First,  jou  would 
eliminate  the  literacy  test.  "You  would  eliminate  the  provision  which 
prohibits  advertising  abroad,  and  third,  you  would  give  them  assist- 
ance ? 

Mr.  Mead.  And  I  wotdd  include  also  the  payment  of  their  passage. 
You  would  still  keep  the  contract-labor  provision  in  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  exclude  the  orientals  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  You  are  already  excluding  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  also  put  a  provision  in  that  they  should 
not  within  five  years  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  While  thgr  arc  aliens  they  could  not  enter  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  While  they  are  aliens  those  people  should  not  enter  the 
continental  United  States — you  think  that  would  meet  your  situation  I 

Mr.  Mead.  That  would  meet  the  situation  for  a  permanent  popu- 
lation. It  would  not  meet  the  situation  at  the  present  time.  It 
would  be  an  experiment  perhaps,  but  one  worth  trying. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  general  movement  in 
central  Europe  to  get  out  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  you  are  famil-^ 
iar  with  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  those  people  want  to  leave- 
central  Europe  and  come  into  the  United  States  or  go  to  South  America  t 
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Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  will  be  of  some  assistance 
in  your  permanent  population  proposition? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  they  would  be  lured  to  go  to 
Hawaii  and  have  to  stay  there  five  years  before  coming  on  to  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  think  they  are  the  kind  of  people  we  want  to 
get  in  Hawaii.  The  people  that  I  would  personally  prefer  would  be 
me  people  from  Portugal,  from  the  Azores,  and  irom  the  Madeira* 
Islands,  and  perhaps  from  the  northern  part  of  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  undertake  to  enact  such  amendment,  Hawaii 
woidd  be  open  to  all  people  who  could  get  passports  to  Hawaii,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  woidd  not  go  because  they  could  not,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  transportation  from  Europe  to  Hawaii  is  a  very  expensive 
proposition. 

Tne  Chairman.  If  people  from  central  Europe,  upon  failing  to  get 
passports  to  the  United  States  directly,  can  go  to  Vera  Cruz,  leave  me 
ship  there,  and  then  take  the  railroad  for  a  thousand  miles  or  so  across 
the  Mexican  border,  and  then  find  their  way  to  St.  Louis  or  New 
York,  they  could  become  American  citizens  imder  that,  could  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  If  they  ever  got  as  far  as  California  they  would  not 
want  to  go  any  farther. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  way  was  open  by  which,  without  all  that 
expense,  they  could  go  directly  to  Hawaii,  they  could  go  there  and 
locate  for  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  theory  they  could,  but  in  practice  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  your  statistics  all  there  before  you,  or  you 
can  get  them  from  ^our  assistant.  Can  you  give  to  the  committee^ 
briefly,  the  production  of  sugar  in  tons  and  the  value  of  that  sugar  in 
1890,  and  from  that  year  down  to  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  that,  although  I  am  no^  sure 
that  I  can  give  you  the  value. 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  us  what  information  you  have  along  that  line, 
or  go  as  far  back  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Mead.  You  want  to  go  back  as  far  as  1900  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Go  back,  say^  10  years. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  give  you  the  Hawaiian  sugar  crop  from  1911  to 
1920,in  tons,  showing  the  production  upon  each  plantation  in  Hawaii, 
by  years,  from  1911  down. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  was  the  i)roduction  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  production  in  1911 — and  this  is  all  in  short  tons, 
2,000  pounds  for  the  ton — was  566,821  tons. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  value  you  would  have  to  get  from  the  customs 
statistics;  I  do  not  have  it.  In  1912  the  production  was  595.258;  in 
1913,  it  was  546,798;  in  1914  it  was  617,038;  in  1916  it  was  646,455; 
in  1916,  it  was  593,483  tons:  in  1917,  it  was  644,574  tons— that  was 
a  banner  crop — in  1918  it  was  576,842  tons;  in  1919  it  was  603,583 
tons;  in  1920  it  was  556,871  tons.  I  can  get  you  the  production  from 
1900  if  you  desire  it. 
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Mr.  Raker.  You  might  give  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Weeber  can  give  those  figures  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABIES  F.  WEEBEB,  SECBETAB7  OF 
THE  HAWAII  EMEB&EHGT  LABOB  GOMMISSIOXT. 

Mr.  Weeber.  The  production  in  the  year  1900  was  289,544  tons 
of  sugar;  the  production  in  1901  was  360,036  tons;  the  production 
in  1902  was  355,611  tons;  the  production  in  1903  was  437,931  tons; 
the  production  in  1904  was  367,475  tons;  the  production  in  1905  was 
426,248  tons;  the  production  in  1906  was  429,231  tons;  the  produc- 
tion in  1907  was  440,317  tons;  the  production  in  1908  was  521,123 
tons;  the  production  in  1909  was  535,156,  and  the  production  in  1910 
was  518,127.  Mr.  Mead  has  given  you  the  production  by  years  from 
1911  to  1920. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  to  the  committee  the  same  data  relative 
to  the  pineapple  production  from  1900,  giving  us  the  gross  production  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  The  production  of  pineapples,  by  years,  since  and 
including  1910,  is  as  follows: 

Gases.      |  Cases. 

1910 650,000  '  1916 2,609,483 

1911 : 730,000  I  1917 2,607,031 

1912 1,813,363     1918 3,847,315 

1913 1,667,122  ;  1919 5,071,976 

1914 2,268,781  I  1920 5,978,182 

1915 2,669,616  , 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  have,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee, 
the  gross  production  of  coffee  and  rice  for  the  same  periods. 

!Mt.  Weeber.  Coffee  was  exported,  by  years,  since  and  including 
1910,  as  follows: 


Bags  of  100 
pouxids. 

1910 23,656 

1911 28,789 

1912 16,182 

1913 27,955 

1914 32,146 

1915 24,266 


Bags  of  too 

^  pounds. 

1916 27,661 

1917 11,709 

1918 39,833 

1919 28,042 

1920 16,316 

1921  to  date 17. 257 


In  addition  to  the  coffee  exported,  a  much  smaller  quantity,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  is  consumed  in  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  figures  for  rice  production  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  No^  sir.  Rice  is  produced  in  the  Territory  by  inde- 
pendent srowersy  most  of  whom  are  Chinese.  This  same  statement 
is  true  oi  the  rice  produced  in  the  past  20  years,  and  there  are  po 
compiled  figures  to  show  the  production  by  years  during  that  time. 
In  1904,  however,  there  were  practipaUy  9,000  acres  of  rice  land  under 
cultivation,  producing  approximately  4,600  pounds  of  rice  to  the  acre, 
making  a  total  production  of  about  414,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each. 
In  1920  there  were  some  2,800  acres  of  rice  land  under  cultivation, 
producing  only  about  168,000  bags  of  the  same  weight,  a  reduction 
of  59.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  kaker.  Can  vou  furnish  us  with  the  number  of  laborers  em- 
ployed by  years  in  the  sugar^  pineapple,  coffee,  and  rice  industries  ? 
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Mr.  Webber.  The  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  sugar 
industry,  by  years,  since  and  including  1900,  were  as  follows: 


Laborers. 

1900 35,040 

1901 r. 39, 587 

1902 42,242 

1903 0) 

1904.... 45,860 

1905 45, 243 

1906 41, 525 

1907 44, 447 

1908 46,918 

1909 41,702 

1910 43,917 


Laborers. 

1911 45,048       \ 

1912 47,345       \ 

1913 .  •. 45,  600 

1914 46,  043 

1915 45,654 

1916 43,  961 

1917 45,000 

1918 44,  708 

1919 45,311 

1920  (May) 43,37.1 

1920  (December) 38,  348 


The  sugar  industry  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  industries  in  question 
in  which  there  has  been  maintained  a  central  organization  which  is 
able  to  furnish  accurate  statistics  with  reference  to  production  and 
labor.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  are  also  incomplste  so 
far  as  segregating  the  agricultural  laborers  employed  in  the  coffee, 
rice,  and  pineapple  industries  is  concerned. 

In  the  year  1900,  when  there  was  no  pineapple  industry,  census 
reports  show  that  there  were  45,413  farm  laborers  in  the  Territory, 
of  which  number  35,040  were  employed  in  the  sugar  industry  alone, 
leaying  less  than  10,373  for  both  the  coffee  and  nee  industries.  In 
the  year  1910  there  were  425  farm  laborers  employed  in  the  coffee 
industry,  1,962  employed  in  the  rice  industry,  and  862  listed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  under  the  heading  of  '' Orchard  and  fruit-farm 
laborers,''  the  pineapple  laborers  being  included  in  this  number. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  from  prehminary  work 

sheets,  which  are  still  subject  to  revision,  show  that  the  following 

laborers  were  employed  in  the  industries  in  question  in  1920: 

In  the  coffee  industry 948 

In  the  rice  industry 1,  661 

In  the  pineapple  industry 2, 917 

These  figures  are  as  of  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  total  for  the 
pineapple  industry  does  not,  therefore,  indicate  the  maximum  number 
employed  during  the  midsummer  harvest  season,  this  number  being 
estimated  at  between  five  and  six  thousand. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  might  give  us  the  names  of  the  concerns  engaged 
in  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.    Webber.  I  have   those  names  here.    They  are  as  foflows: 

On  Hawaii:  Olaa  Stigar  Co.  (Ltd.),  Waiiakea  Mill  Co.,  Hilo  Sugar 
Co.,  Hawaii  Mill  Co.  (Ltd.),  Kaiwiki  Milling  Co.,  Onomea  Sugar  03., 
Pepeckeo  Sugar  Co.,  Honomu  Sugar  Co.,  Hakalau  Plantation  Co., 
Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Kaiwiki  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.),  Kukaiau  Plan- 
tation Co.,  Kukaiau  Mill  Co.,  Hamakua  Mill  Co.,  Paauhau  Suear 
Plantation  Co.,  Honokaa  Sugar  Co.,  Pacific  Sugar  Mill,  Niulii  Mill 
and  Plantation;  Halawa  Plantation,  Kohala" Sugar  Co.,  Union  Mill 
Co.,  Hawi  Mill  and  Plantation,  Puakea  Plantation,  Puako  Plantation, 
Kona  Development  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hutchinson  Sugar  Plantation  Co., 
and  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co. 

On  Maui:  Pioneer  Mill  Co.  (Ltd.),  Olowalu  Co.,  Wailuku  Si^ar  Co., 
Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.,  Maui  Agricultural  Co.,  Kaeleku 
Plantation  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  Epahulu  Sugar  Co. 

On  Oahu:  Honolidu  Plantation  Co.,  Oahu  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  Apokaa  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.),  Kanuku  Plantation 

i  No  figure!  ATiUabla. 
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Co.,  Waianae  Co.,  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.  (Ltd.),  Laie  Plantation,, 
Koolau  Agricultural  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  Waimanalo  Sugar  Cb. 

On  Eauai:  Lihue  Plantation  Co.  (Ltd.),  Grove Tarm  Plantation, 
Koloa  Sugar  Co.,  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hawaiian  Sugar  Co., 
Gay  &  Robinson,  Waimea  Sugar  Mill  Co.,  Kekaha  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Estate  V.  Knudsen,  Kilauea  Sugar  Plantation  Co.,  Mfiiee  Sugar  Co., 
and  Eapu  Plantation. 

The  CsAiBMAN.  There  is  a  representative  here  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  before  the  morning  session  ends  we  would;, 
like  to  have  a  statement  from  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  XS.  EDGAB  WALLACE,  EEPBESElTTINa  THE 

AHEBICAN  FEDEBATIOir  OF  LABOB. 

Mr.  Wau-ace.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  sent  for 
some  information  on  this  subject  to  Denver,  but  it  has  not  yet . 
arrived.     I  wish  you  would  defer  my  examination  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  you  to  get  that 
information;  how  long  do  you  wish  to  have  your  statement  deferred  ? 

Mr.  Waulace.  The  information  will  probably  be  here  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "information"  ? 
Do  vou  mean  instructions  from  the  officers  ? 

Mr.  Waulace.  No;  it  is  some  information  which  came  to  them  from 
Hawaii  and  which  they  took  with  them  to  Denver,  which  I  have  wired 
for  and  expect  to  have  here  within  a  day  or  two. 

STATEMEKT  OF  MB.   BOYAL  D.  MEAD— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Mead,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  tonnage,  since  1900 1 

Mr.  Mead*.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  also  a  remarkable  increase  in  production  in  the  • 
pineapple  industry  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  ^ 
employed  % 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wages  have  increased  or  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Wages  have  been  on  the  increase  right  along  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  From  1900  up 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  these  three  industries  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  not  speak  definitely  for  the  pineapple  industry; 
I  can  sDeak  for  the  sugar  industrjr. 

Mr.  Raker.  Taking  the  other  industries,  such  as  peanuts,  pota- 
toes, and  the  products  that  you  raise  there,  has  there  been  an  increase 
in  the  production  of  those  other  articles  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  a  surprise  to  me  they  are  raising  any  peanuts 
down  there  for  export.  The  only  peanuts  I  have  ever  seen  there 
were  in  the  back  yards. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  other  agricultural  production;  has  it  increased  1 

Mr.  Mead.  I  believe  the  production  of  coffee  has  increased.     I 
have  no  accurate  information  on  that,  sir,  but  I  think  there  has  been  ^ 
a  general  increase  in  all  agricultural  products  in  Hawaii. 
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Mr.  Raker.  And  a  general  increase  of  the  wages,  too  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  And  a  general  increase  of  the  wages,  too;  and  a  ven 
marked  improvement  also  in  the  general  conditions  surrounding 
labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  notice  in  the  census  report  there  are  43  institutions, 
corporations,  that  handle  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii,  and  the  report 
puts  it  at  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  not  entirely  accurate.  The  table  that  has  been 
submitted  shows  all  the  producers  in  the  Territory.  Altogether  there 
are  56  various  organized  bodies  or  individuals  producing  sugar  in 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right.    The  census  report  here  puts  it  at  43. 

Mr.  Mead.  That,  sir,  I  think  relates  to  43  mills. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  called  up  the  Director  of  the  Census  yesterday 
morning  and  read  this  to  him  and  asked  him — ^it  says  here  '^sugaV 
cane."  I  said,  ''Does  that  mean  the  production  of  su^ar  in  the  field 
and  the  handling  of  it  until  it  is  ready  to  ship  t"  and  he  says  that  is 
his  understanding. 

Mr.  Mead.  Weil,  I  took  exception  to  that  statement  when  I  read 
it  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  took  exception  to  it  1 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  sir;  and  I  wrote  to  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  seeking  information,  tihat  is  all. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  Census  particularly  in 
regard  to  that  statement,  and  I  think  his  statement  was  they  were 
then  dealing — I  am  speaking  from  memory  now — ^with  those  who 
manufacture  the  sugar,  the  mills. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  the  list  of  the  corporations  which  was  read 
a  few  minutes  ago  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  On,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  objection  to  letting  that  go  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  has  already  gone  in,  the  whole  list. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  those  practically  foreign  corporations,  so  far  as 
Hawaii  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No.  The  great  proportion  of  those,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are  all  Hawaiian  corporations;  but  there  are  some  California 
corporations  in  there.  There  are  no  foreign  corporations  in  the 
sugar  business  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  put  it  the  other  way:  Most  of  them  interested 
are  nonresidents  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Most  of  them  interested  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  Most  of  them  interested  are  residents.  We  have  no 
nonresident  ownership  there  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Most  of  the  stockholders  are  nonresidents,  then  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  are  nearly  all  residents  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  there  are  some  California  people 

Mr.  Mead.  There  are  some  California  people.  The  Hawaiian 
Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.  is  incorporated  in  California.  Honolulu 
Plantation  is  owned  very  largely  by  San  Francisco  men.  The  Maka- 
weli  Plantation  is  a  California  organized  corporation,  and  some  of  the 
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W.  G.  Irwin  plantations — the  old  W.  G.  Irwin  plantations,  which  are 
no-w  under  the  agency  of  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  I  do  not  know  just  where 
the  control  of  those  plantations. is  held;  I  think  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  a 
IlaM^aiian  corporation,  has  purchased  the  control  of  one  or  two  of 
those  pantations,  but  when  the  Irwin  Co.  had  the  agency  they  were 
owned  very  largely  in  SaH  Francisco  or  California. 

Mr.  Bakek.  In  regard  to  your  labor  strike — ^were  you  there  during 
the  strike? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  was. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  did  I  ask  you  the  question — I  think  not — 
whether  these  men  who  were  in  this  strike  were  seeking  better 
wages? 

Mr.  Meajd.  The  demands  were  made,  sir,  hj  the  Japanese  Federa- 
tion of  Labor — the  so-called  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  I&  that  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  not.  They  attempted  to  affiliate  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  but,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  they 
were  turned  down. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  affiliated,  with  other  labor,  into  one  big  union? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  one  big  union  in  Hawaii;  it  has  no  amliations 
outside  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  I|BiB  ^o^  affiliated  with  what  we  call  the  radical 
element  of  the  labor^prganizations  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of.  The  Japanese  laborers  on  the 
plantations  in  Hawaii  are  or.  were  members  of  the  Japanese  Federation 
of  Labor,  nearly  every  one  of  them.  The  Japanese  Federation,  an 
organization  of  Honolulu,  was  organized  by  people  who  were  not 
laborers;  they  were  school  teachers;  they  were  newspaper  men  and 
rank  agitators.  There  was  not  a  laborer  and  there  waa  not  a  citizen 
on  the  directorate  of  the  Japanese  Federation;  or,  at  the  beginning, 
as  a  member  of  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Those  scnool-ieachers— ^ate  Ihey  not  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  are  not;  no,  sir.  They  are  Japanese  schooU 
teachers.  They  are  sent  to  Hawaii  usually  by  the  Buddhist  Church  of 
Japan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Japanese  Government.  I  believe 
their  appointments  have  to  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior. 

Mr.  Irwin.  You  are  speaking  there  of  the  foreign-language  schools  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Of  the  foreign-language  schools;  the  teachers  of  the 
Japanese  schools. 

Mr.  Ibwin*  They  were  striking  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  demanded  higher  wages ;  they  demanded  a  recog- 
nition of  the  federation.  There  were  no  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers  on  the  plantations;  the  demands  were  refused  by  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  and  then  the  Japanese  Federa- 
tion called  out  the  laborers  on  the  plantations  of  Oahu.  It  was  not 
until  sometime  after  they  had  gone  out  on  strike  that  any  demands  or 
reouests  were  made.  * 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  good  laborers  ? 

Mr,  Mead.  The  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  If  the  Japanese  wants  to  work,  you  can  not  beat  him. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  what  is  the  matter? 
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Mr.  Mead.  The  Japanese  thought  they  had  us  down  there:  tliur 
is  what  is  the  matter;  they  thougnt  we  needed  them  absolutely.  a!i<* 
could  not  get  along  without  them — that  was  what  was  the  matter. 

Mr.  Eakeb.  What  do  you  mean — that  the  Japanese  intended  t(v 
run  the  situation  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  not  that  what  you  always  claim  about  the  Japane>e 
in  California,  Judge  Raker  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand,  and  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man's pardon. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Well,  my  views  on  the  situation  are  perhaps  prettr 
strong.  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  two  different  strikes  we  nave  had 
out  there  of  the  Japanese,  and  I  have  never  had  any  delusions  in 
regard  to  Americanizing  them. 

The  Chaibmak.  Your  views  are  the  same  as  those  of  most  of  iIk* 
California  people  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  presume  so,  although  I  have  not  talked  much  to  the 
Califomians  about  it.     But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  prospect  of 
Americanizing  them.    Without  doubt,  as  a  race,  the  absolute  cohe- 
rence and  sohdarity  of  the  Japanese  is  marvelous. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Irrespective  of  whether  they  are  bom  in  Hawaii  or  not  ? 
Mr.  Mead.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  you  have  to  contend 
with? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  big  thing  we  have  to  contend  with.  Not 
only  do  we  have  to  contend  with  it  from  an  industrial  standpoint,  but 
it  is  a  thing  the  United  States  Government  has  to  contend  with  from 
a  military  standpoint. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Ef  they  get  stronger  and  more  numerous,  they  will 
practically  control  the  whole  situation  so  far  as  the  industries  and 
labor  is  concerned  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  have  nearly  control  of  the  labor  situation  out 
there  now. 
The  Chaxbman.  Do  they  go  into  business  in  cities  like  Honolulu  t 
Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  Open  barber  shops  ? 
Mr.  Mead.  Everything. 
The  Chaibman.  Tailor  shops  ? 
Mr.  Mead.  Everything. 

The  Chaibman.  Anything — plumbing  and  carpentering? 
Mr.  Mead.  Every  blessed  thmg  you  can  think  of. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  it  is  really  sort  of  a  contest  between  the  American 
white  owners  and  laborers  of  all  kinds,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Japanese  owners  and  laborers  on  the  other  hand  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  do  not  think  that  question  is  proper.    You  know 
what  is  in  my  mind  i 
Mr.  Rakeb.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  comments.    The  judge  ha< 

so  many  good  thin»  in  his  mind;  if  I  knew,  of  course 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  not  say  there  is  any  contest  out  there  exactly. 

because  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  now  and  is  ^oing  to  be  American ; 

it  is  goin^  to  remain  American  under  any  condition  and  we  are  goin^ 

to  control  the  situation  out  there — the  Americans  are  going  to  control 
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the  situation  out  there;  the  United  States  Government  is  going  to 
control  the  situation  out  there.  If  it  becomes  so  bad  that  any  alien 
race  gets  control  of  the  electorate.  I  expect  the  Government  will  step 
in  and  form  a  commission-form  of  government. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  mean  is  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  has  got  to  be  some  offset  to  the  Japanese  out 
there;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Rajceb:  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Mead.  Thej  are  a  constantly  growing  population.  The  main 
object  of  the  Japanese  woman  is  to  Dear  children;  that  is  her  purpose 
in  life;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  statistics  of  population 
show  you  the  Japanese  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  an  economic  situation  as  between  the  two 
races  as  to  which  shall  dominate  in  Hawaii  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  contest  as  to  who  shall 
dominate;  the  white  race,  the  white  people,  the  Americans  in  Hawaii 
are  going  to  dominate  and  will  continue  to  dominate — there  is  no 
question  about  it.  There  is  an  economic  Question  as  to  what  we  are 
^oing  to  do  with  those  people,  as  to  whetner  we  are  going  to  bring 
in  an3'thing  to  offset  them;  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Free.  Do  the  women  work  in  the  fields  in  Hawaii,  the  same 
MS  they  do  in  Cahfomia  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  And  the  children  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Japanese  children  not  to  any  very  great  extent. 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of  these  statements  snould  not  go 
into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  about  to  say  I  have  been  advising  here 
with  members  of  the  committee  and,  wmle  this  is  an  open  hearing, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  strike  from  this  record  certain  statements. 
However,  the  question  was  before  the  committee  last  year,  and  here 
it  is  again. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right,  later  on,  to  object 
to  some  of  the  questions  asked  and  to  some  of  tne  answers  given,  rela- 
tive to  a  matter  which  I  think  is  not  pertinent  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  for  the  record 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  say  now  we  will  run  thor- 
oughly through  the  hearing,  and  unless  there  is  objection  the  chair- 
man will  use  his  judgment  in  either  striking  from  the  record,  or 
adding  to  the  record,  matters  presented  and  under  controversy. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  seeking  by  this  resolution  to  bring  in  laborers, 
evidently  Chinese  laborers,  to  come  in  competition  with  tne  Japanese 
that  are  there,  and  I  suppose  we  should  get  all  the  facts  beanng  on 
the  master;  and  we  have  put  the  soft  pedal  on  this  matter  for  years, 
instead  of  meeting  it  as  we  ought  to  have  met  it  and  saved  these 
people  in  Hawaii  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Now,  Mr.  Qiairman,  I  have  always  been  ready  to 
>ave  the  people  of  Hawaii,  and  I  am  also  willing  to  save  our  Govern- 
ment from  im^ecessary  complications,  and  a  great  many  of  these 
questions  that  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Raker,  nas  asked. 
He  knows  more  about  it  than  any  man  in  this  room ;  he  has  lived  with 
the  question  and  is  thoroughly  posted  on  the  question. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  but- 


Mr.  Sabath.  He  knows  more  about  the  question  than  any  otl,  r 
man,  I  think,  in  this  room.  It  is  not  that  he  desires  the  infonnati(»!: 
he  has  the  information.  I  must  concede  that  he  is  better  posted  tli«r. 
any  one  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  meet,  on  the  Japanese  qur- 
tion.  We  all  know  his  standing  and  his  position,  so  it  is  not  no<i— 
sary  to  rehash  it  and  put  in  the  record  thmgs  that  are  known  tci  tii. 
members  of  the  committee.  And  I  hope  tnat  he  is  not  trying  r. 
prepare  a  record  for  some  one  else,  for  some  outsiders. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  wh-i 
this  committee  considers  it  necessary  to  discuss  certain  phases  uf 
this  question,  if  that  question  is  properly  before  this  committee,  \sr 
shall  discuss  the  same.  If  necessary  we  can  secure  authority  t  • 
send  a  subcommittee  to  Hawaii.  We  can  make  trouble  here  h} 
certain  disclosures.  Questions  can  be  asked  in  open  hearing  with(»u: 
doing  any  good  to  any  one. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state  this,  in  conclusion.  I  ft^I 
that  my  duty  as  a  member  of  this  committee  and  as  a  Member  of  th* 
House,  representing  a  State  that  has  an  interest  and  representing' 
the  Government  to  go  thoroughly  into  this  matter;  and  I  say  to  yi»u. 
sir,  frankly  and  candidly,  that  we  have  pussy-footed  this  question  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  question,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Whether  we  should  give  proper  treatment  to  Hawaii 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  bring  out  the  fad- 
that  the  American  people  and  the  world  might  know  just  our  attitude : 
and  if  we  come  out  boldly  and  frankly,  as  a  matter  of  fair  dealing: 
with  these  people,  as  we  ought,  with  a  firm  hand  instead  of  a  jeliv-batL 
proposition,  we  will  get  results  without  any  trouble.  That  is  nt>w 
my  attitude  publicly  and  privately  expressed  and  that  is  the  only 
tmng  I  am  trying  to  do,  to  the  end  that  we  get  all  the  facts  befon* 
this  committee  on  which  to  act.  It  is  unquestioned  from  the  testi- 
mony presented  that  they  are  not  seeking  or  can  not  get  any  other 
nationality  save  and  except  Chinese,  and  the  question  now  is  omrlit 
we  not  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  the  gentleman  is  satisfied,  there  is  no  use  brinpnir 
in  side  issues.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  resolution  now;  I  have  heard 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  they  are  in  need  of  this  labor;  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  satisfied,  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  all 
this  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  more  questions,  Mr.  Mead,  we  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  information  and  the  very  good  evidence  you 
have  given  the  committee  and  also  for  your  patience. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Mead  for  his  kind  and  courteous 
treatment  of  myself  in  the  few  questions  I  have  asked  him. 

Mr.  Mead.  At  any  time,  Mr.  Kaker,  that  vou  want  to  eo  into  th** 
Japanese  situation  in  Hawaii  with  me,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  discus- 
it  with  you. 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  am  sure  you  will  present  it  in  all  frankness* 

The  Chairman.  Now,  who  wants  to  proceed  ?  Mr.  Wallace,  if  you 
wiU  give  us  a  little  discussion,  we  would  like  to  hear  you  on  the  mattoi 
for  a  few  minutes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  M£.  EDOAB  WALLACE,  LEGISLATIVE  BEPEE- 
SEHTATIVE,  AMERICAN  FEDERATIOlSr  OF  LABOB. 

The  Chatbman.  Give  the  stenographer  your  name. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Edgar  Wallace,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

ITie  Chairman.  And  your  position  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  what? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Legislative  representative. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  this  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  read  tliis  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  view^s  in  regard  to  the  labor  situa- 
tion on  the  plantations  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  conditions  that 
surround  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  very  much  like  those  that  sur- 
round the  people  m  other  sections  of  the  country.  It  appears  there 
has  not  been  enough  inducements  to  bring  people  to  that  country 
voluntarily  to  labor.  We  did  not  bring  about  this  Japanese  situation ; 
we  deplore  it;-  we  warned  against  it.  We  do  not  thinK  it  w^ould  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  try  to  change  it  by  bringing  in  another  oriental 

£eople  in  bondage.  It  can  not  be  called  anything  else  but  in  bondage, 
[en  will  be  bound  down  for  five  years  and  then  sent  back;  and  if  they 
undertake  to  return,  they  must  come  again  in  bondage.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  worse  than  the  condition  that  antedated  the  revolution 
in  this  country,  when  men  were  indentured  and  served  out  their 
time  and  then  became  citizens  of  the  country — freemen  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  this  resolution  that  would  prevent 
them  from  bringing  in  Soloman  Islanders,  man  eaters,  or  any  kind 
of  labor  that  they  thought  could  be  handled  cheaply. 

The  Chairbian.  Is  there  anything  in  the  immigration  laws  of  thes 
United  States  to  prevent  these  people  coming  to  the  United  States 
voluntarily  1 

Mr.  Wallace.  Which  people,  the  Chinese  ? 

The  Chairman*  The  Soloman  Islanders. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  They  would  be 
admitted  if  they  could  fulfill  the  literacy  test. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  words. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Naturally  there  would  be  some  objections  raised. 
Our  obi^tion  is  that  these  men  should  be  brought  in  there  as  bonds- 
men. The  Japanese  labor  was  a  kind  of  labor  that  they  chose  to  get 
in  there  because  that  labor  was  cheap;  it  was  abject,  and  submitted 
to  anything  until  they  got  power  and  then  they  became  tyranical, 
as  I  see  it— as  I  understand  it  now.  I  recognize  that  it  is  a  political 
question  as  well  as  an  economic  question  ;T)ut  I  do  not  thmk  that 
that  question  can  be  remedied  by  bringing  in  another  problem  just 
Uke  it.  another  danger  just  like  it — by  oringing  in  other  orientals  to 
take  tne  places  of  those  men,  possibly  cheaper,  to  displace  them  and 
then  there  wiU  be  another  d^er  to  the  country.       *^ 

As  I  stated  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  first  asked  me,  some 
protests  came  in  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  from  certain 
American  labor  unions  on  the  island  in  Honolula.  They  had  gotten 
information  that  this  measiu^e  was  to  be  brought  up  here  and  they 
sent  this  information  in  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
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Th,  CHi«MAN.  But  wh.t  .re  you  ^Xt'uZ  KStal 


to  the 
The 


council?  V      controlled  bv   the   central   labor 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  can  not   be  controiiea   oy    wxo 

should,  but  we  can  not  say  that  they  shall  take  m  even  coior 

bom  in  this  country^  ^^^^  affiliated  with 

A^rL  i?»i2^v    T^'rom  whom  does  the  protest  come  f  ,       xx       i  i., 

Mr"  WALLACE^ro™  Honolulu,  first,  and  through  that  Honolulu 
F^rfcation  ^  LaboJ  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  we  are 
fneaS  °oV  both.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  feels  the 
ff^oi  any  such  resolution  being  adopted  for  any  part  of  the  Ter- 
r^Z  undOTthe  jurisdiction  of  thiunitod  States  and,  if  it  la^opted 
Si^  b^comi  a  law,  and  they  are  permitted  to  bring  men  m  under 
s^ch  conSns  in  Hawaii,  wW  unSer  the  same  supposed  emergency 
thev  Sd  be  brought  in  in  llorida  or  California  or  aay  other  part 
of  ie  country.     It  would  be  a  precedent  that  would  be  dangerous; 

it  would  be  a  step  backward.  nneations? 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  want  to  ask  any  quesuons  s 

Mr  Cable.  Have  you  ever  been  out  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr   Waluvce.  No,  sir. 

Mr'  Cable.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  conditions  mere, 
that  is,  how  many  of  these  people  belong  to  the  unions  out  there . 
Can  you.  give  us  some  idea  about  that  ?  u  *  •    tK 

jjlf  "VSTallace.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  numbers,  but  in  tne 
cities  we  have  locals  of  molders  and,  as  was  shown  here,  they  nave 
unions  of  the  other  skilled  trades. 

Mr  Cable.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  If  these  Chinese  come 
in  are  they  going  to  compete  with  any  men  that  belong  to  any  ol 
vour  local  unions  out  there  1 

Mr  Wallace.  It  would  not  make  any  difference;  it  would  estab- 
U«.h  a  system.  We  would  be  establishing  a  system  of  slavery  in 
countries  dommated  by  the  United  Stat^.  I  believe  they  would 
eventually  aim  to  put  those  men  under  certain  restrictions,  and,  some 
wav  or  other,  they  will  get  them  under  that  restriction  whenever 
essity  arises.  If  some  of  these  sugar  planters  have  other 
g  and  they  have  trouble  with  their  men,  1  do  not  believe  that 
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Mr.  Malonby.  They  have  not,  as  far  as  the  plantations  are 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  On  the  plantations  there  are  only  the  Japanese 
laborers  and  men  of  that  kind,  and  they  have  organized  among 
themselves,  I  understand  from  what  I  hear  here,  but  not  through  my 
connection  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese  in  Honolulu,  we  will  say,  go  into 
business:  Can  they  join  the  American  Federation  unions  there? 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  may. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  open  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  open  to  them;  if  they  belong  to  some  craft, 
they  can  join  that  organization  as  an  individual. 

The  Chairman.  And  thej  probably  do  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  possibly  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  nave  had  presented  for  the  record  this  morning 
two  sets  of  protests  from  unions  in  Honolulu.  If  there  were  Japanese 
members  there,  they  would  be  instrumental  in  getting  those  resolu- 
tions passed  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  opinion  is — and  that  is  why  I 
wanted  to  wait  on  the  information — that  these  protests  come  from 
distinctly  white  -  dominated  unions — unions  that  are  composed 
largely  of  Americans,  or  possibly  foreigners  who  are  naturalized 
Americans,  American  citizens — and  they  are  not  dominated  at  all 
by  any  Japanese  on  the  Island. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Wallace,  right  there,  so  that  your  statement  may 
be  clear:  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  a  man  joining  the  union 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  whether  he  is  a  foreigner  or 
whether  he  has  taken  out  his  first  papers,  or  whether  he  is  naturalized, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir.  We  have  to  take  the  men  such  as  they 
are — the  men  who  are  brought  in  there  and  hired. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  inquired  yesterday — I  wanted  to  get  at  the  fact  and 
I  have  not  found  out — and  I  was  advised  by  the  different  ones  that 
an  alien,  one  who  had  made  application  for  his  first  papers,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  all  were  permitted  to  join  vhe  unions  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor?     Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  are  permitted  to  join  the  union.  We  have 
certain  unions,  the  Mine  Workers  of  Ohio,  for  instance,  that  make  it  a 

{ provision  that  while  an  alien  can  join  the  organization  he  must  apply 
or  his  first  papers  as  soon  as  that  is  possible — as  soon  as  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  generally  speaking,  an  alien  is  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  unions  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Raker,  the  employers  hire  the  men.  We  try 
to  organize  them.  We  do  a  great  deal  towards  Americanizing  them; 
we  try  to  Americanize  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  when  an  alien  gets  to  the  point,  as  he 
might  do  in  Honolulu,  where  a  man  who  is  not  eligible  to  citizenship 
may  apply  for  membership  in  the  union,  have  you  any  rules  to  pre- 
vent that,  or  is  that  a  local  matter? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  we  would  consider  those  men  eligible  if  the 
emplojrers  insist  upon  employing  them.  We  are  going  to  organize 
them  if  we  can,  so  that  they  shau  not  come  into  unfair  competition. 
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The  Chairman.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  jrou  come  to 
Seattle,  with  the  Japanese  barbers  ?  The  white  barber  is  protesting 
against  the  admission  and  the  activities  of  the  oriental  baroer.  The 
white  waiter  objects  to  the  oriental  waiter,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  particular  union  should  have,  and  has,  according 
to  the  American  spirit,  complete  jurisdiction  over  these  cases. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  central  labor 
council  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  central  labor 
council  nor  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maloney.  That  is  controlled  bv  the  different  local  unions  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  controlled  by  tne  different  local  lUiions. 

Mr.  Maloney.  The  union  of  whichever  trade  he  works  at  i 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  might  suggest,  we  mi^ht  coimsel  that  they 
should,  but  we  can  not  say  that  they  shall  taKe  in  even  colored  men 
bom  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Free.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  unions  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  like  the  stevedores  union,  which 
has  a  large  Hawaiian  membership,  have  placed  themselves  on  record 
as  in  favor  of  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Absolutely  not.  I  have  never  heard  of  anything;  in 
fact,  the  protest  comes  direct  from  them,  and  I  am  instructed  to  protest. 

Mr.  Free.  From  whom  does  the  protest  come  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  From  Honolulu,  first,  and  through  that  Honolulu 
Federation  of  Labor  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  we  are 
speaking  for  both.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  feels  the 
d^ger  of  any  such  resolution  being  adopted  for  any  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritories under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and,  if  it  is  adopted 
and  becomes  a  law,  and  they  are  permitted  to  bring  men  in  under 
such  conditions  in  Hawaii,  wnv  unaer  the  same  supposed  emergency 
they  cculd  be  brought  in  in  Florida  or  California  or  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  a  precedent  that  would  be  dangerous; 
it  would  be  a  step  backward. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  want  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Cable.  Have  you  ever  been  out  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  conditions  there; 
that  is,  how  many  of  these  people  belong  to  the  imions  out  there '^ 
Can  you  give  us  some  idea  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  numbers,  but  in  the 
cities  we  have  locals  of  molders  and,  as  was  shown  here,  they  have 
unions  of  the  other  skilled  trades. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  If  these  Chinese  come 
in,  are  they  going  to  compete  with  any  men  that  belong  to  any  of 
your  local  unions  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  not  make  any  difference;  it  would  estab- 
lish a  system.  We  would  be  establislung  a  system  of  slavery  in 
countries  dominated  bv  the  United  States.  I  believe  they  would 
eventually  aim  to  put  those  men  under  certain  restrictions,  and,  some 
way  or  other,  they  will  get  them  under  that  restriction  whenever 
the  necessitv  arises.  If  some  of  these  sugar  planters  have  other 
interests  and  they  have  trouble  with  their  men,  I  do  not  believe  that 
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they  would  have  any  scruples  in  removing  some  of  those  Chinese  into 
the  factories  to  take  the  place  of  the  Americans  they  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  if  you  were  to  bring  enough  laborers 
in  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are  in  the  fields  now,  enough  Chineso 
laborers,  it  would  remove  all  those  now  in  the  fields,  drive  them  out 
and  drive  them  into  the  cities  to  compete  with  the  Americans  there 
in  the  other  industries  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  be  a  verv  poor  way  of  Anaericanizing  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  bring  in  orientals.  Yes,  it  would  have  that  effect 
in  my  opinion;  whenever  the  necessity  arose  they  would  use  them 
anywhere  that  they  could  be  used. 

ifr.  Cable.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those  men  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  belong  to  unions  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Wallace,  It  is  evident  that  those  Japanese  have  joined  a 
union  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Maloney.  Your  point  is  that  these  people  who  are  employing 
Japanese  over  there,  that  the  Japanese  were  all  right  with  tnem  as 
long  as  they  could  control  them;  out  now  that  they  have  gotten  out- 
side of  their  control,  they  are  beginning  to  recognize  thev  have  some 
rights  as  to  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  that  now 
the  employers  are  objecting  and  want  to  bring  in  a  class  that  they 
can  control  and  also  control  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  1 

Mr.  Wallace.  Absolutely.  And,  as  I  said  before,  it  might  be 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and,  iif  there  is  anything  below  that,  they  can 
choose  them — anyone  that  they  can  absolutely  hold  down  and  have 
them  work  under  conditions  that  they  wish  to  impose  upon  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  matter  with  those  Soloman  Islanders  ? 
That  is  a  new  one  on  me. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Thev  are  a  man-eating  class.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  read  some  of  Jack  London^s  stories. 

Mr.  Free.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  let  some 
of  them  get  in  there  and  eat  up  some  of  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  my  impression.  Tney  had  this  black- 
birding  system  among  those  islanders;  they  would  go  to  those 
Islands  and  some  chief  would  sell  them  a  certain  number  of  young 
men  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  he  would  get  a  consideration 
and  they  would  have  to  go  in  there  an^  work  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  and  then  they  would  turn  them  back  and  so  manv  more 
would  come.  That  is  the  system  under  which  they  raised,  copra 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  according  to  my  reading. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  are 
here  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  You  are  here  in  response  to  a  protest  filed  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  here  in  answer  to  a  protest  filed  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  by  the  Honolulu  Federation  of  Labor, 
consisting  of  the  labor  unions  over  there. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  to  find  out  the  condition 
over  there  in  Hawaii  and  Honolulu,  as  to  who  are  in  back  of  this 
protest.  Is  it  the  Japanese  and  the  Japanese  unions,  or  employees 
of  the  Government,  or  who  ? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  not  the  information  here;  I  have  not  th»» 
originals. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  get  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
test, if  it  is  possible.  •  I  am  not  asking  you  to  give  away  any  stat" 
secrets. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  But  we  want  to  get  all  the  information. 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  is  not  a  secret  at  all.  I  was  anxious  to  brin  ' 
this  before  the  committee,  but  I  do  not  have  the  ori^^ai  papen*. 
But  here  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Tyson,  president  of  the  Centni 
Labor  Union. 

Mr.  Cable.  Now,  who  is  Mr.  H.  N.  Tyson? 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  is  not  a  Japanese. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  does  he  do  out  there,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  is  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union;  I  do 
not  know  what  else.  He  is  in  some  trade,  no  doubt,  working.  1 
have  not  the  information  here,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  to  wait 
until  the  papers  came. 

Mr.  Free.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wright  is 
president  and  Mr.  Tyson  is  not  the  president  ? 

Air.  Wallace.  Tms  is  all  I  have — ^Mr.  Tyson,  president  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union. 

Mr.  Cable.  Can  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  names  of  those  who 
protested  and  who  they  represent  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  will  brmg  that  here  as  soon  as  I  get  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  believe  it  would  help  the  committee  in  acting  fairly 
in  this  matter,  to  find  out  the  source  of  the  objections  filed  in  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  that  we,  as  a  federation 
of  labor,  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  support  the  nationalistic  hopes 
of  any  race  of  people  in  any  part  of  this  country  or  its  Torritoriea. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  get  at;  whether  this 
is  a  Japanese  problem  and  whether  you  are  in  back  of  it,  or  whether 
this  is  entirely  an  American  Federation  of  Labor  problem. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Cable,  we  protested  against  the  admission  of 
Japs  in  this  country  or  any  of  its  Territories.  They  were  brought 
in  m  spite  of  our  protest  as  long  as  they  would  labor  and  labor  cheap 
and  were  obedient  and  even  abject.  1  want  to  say  this,  also,  that 
if  the  time  comes  when  we  either  have  to  admit  any  race  of  people 
into  this  country  or  fight,  at  mv  age  I  am  willing  to  take  a  gun.  I 
am  not  here  representmg  any  foreign  race  of  people  or  any  race  of 

feople;  I  am  here  to  try  to  protect  conditions  of  labor  in  America; 
am  here  to  protest  agamst  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  United  States^. 

Mr.  Cable.  You  will  find  this  committee  unanimous,  I  *  think, 
against  importing  any  labor  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Or  any  of  its  Territories. 

Mr.  Cable.  We  are  not  against  hearing  American  labor  here,  hut 
what  we  want  to  find  out  is  whether  or  not  the  situation  there  in 
Hawaii  is  different  or  not. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  for  you  to  correct  that 
situation  is  not  by  importing  another  oriental  situation,  and  under 
conditions  even  worse  than  those  under  which  the  Japanese  were 
brought  in. 
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Mr.  Free.  What  would  be  your  solution  of  that  problem?  You 
realize  we  have  a  problem  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  this  industry  can  not  get  along  without  some 
kind  of  slave  labor,  I  say  it  is  a  parasitic  industry.  I  believe  if  the 
inducements  there  were  sufficient  men  would  go  there.  I  see  no 
reason,  even  in  that  coimtry,  if  there  are  certain  advantages  in  going 
over  there,  why  they  can  not  advertise  those  advantages  in  this 
country  and  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  labor.  There  are  5,000,000 
idle  men  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  work  on  crops  in  the  fields,  would 
they? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Oh,  I  do  not  know;  why  not? 

Mr.  Cable.  You  would  not  favor  American  labor  going  over  there 
and  working  for  the  wages  they  give,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Not  for  the  wages  they  give,  but  if  the  wages  are 
good  enough,  if  they  could  give  fair  wages,  I  know  of  pretty  good 
American  citizens  who  work  in  the  fields.  They  call  them  farmers, 
but  they  work  in  the  fields. 

Mr.  Iree.  a  white  man  can  not  work  in  the  fields  of  that  country, 
can  he  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  My  impression  has  been  that  when  a  job  becomes 
a  Negro's  job,  to  use  that  expression,  or  a  Jap's  job,  why,  then,  the 
white  man  won't  work  there;  and  that  is  the  ODJection  they  have 
to  going  there  to  work. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Is  not  that  the  condition  that  has  occurred  in  the 
Western  States,  that  our  best  young  men  and  women  from  the 
schools,  during  their  vacations,  went  out  and  picked  prunes  and 
gathered  up  almons  and  gathered  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  of 
apricots,  and  then  on  to  the  hops,  and  did  that  work  imtil  the  Japs 
came  in,  and  then  the  white  boy  and  the  white  girl  would  not  go 
out  there  and  work  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course  they  would  not;  why  should  they  ?  Why, 
those  men  were  brought  in  first  because  they  would  work  cheap;  and 
then  this  migratory  importation — I  have  seen  men,  white  men, 
Americans,  driven  away  from  the  mines,  driven  away  from  the 
factories  by  the  cheaper  labor  that  was  imported.  They  spread  over 
the  country  and  kept  going  westward,  without  homes,  without 
families,  until  they  met  the  incoming  flood,  the  yellow  flood,  and 
they  were  driven  oack,  and  those  men  have  a  grouch  against  the 
Government.  They  are  called  the  I.  W.  W's,  and  they  are  nothing 
but  disgruntled  men.  They  have  a  ^ouch  against  the  Government 
and  hatred,  and  I  think  it  is  partly  justified. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  have  a  grouch? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  say  they  have  a  OTouch. 

The  Chairman.  Their  leader.  Bill  Hayward,  seemed  to  have  a 
graft. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  read  that,  too. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  what  way  do  you  think  they  are  justified  in  part, 
when  the  conditions  of  the  men  who  labor  have  been  getting  better 
and  better  and  better  ?  Have  they  not  improved  the  laboring  con- 
ditions of  the  American  in  the  last  20  or  30  years  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Since  organized  labor  has  gotten  some  hold.  The 
conditions  were  miserable  and  the  harm  was  done  and  the  potential 
family  was  driven  out  before  organized  labor  got  a  chance. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  I  would  grant  that  the  Federation  of  Labor  or  united 
labor  has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  conditions  and  they  have 
done  so  especially  in  the  last  30  years.  Now,  what  I  desire  to  ask 
is,  in  view  of  the  improved  conditions,  What  reason  or  justification 
have  these  men  to  have  this  grouch  ?  They  have  been  earning  more 
money  than  ever  before;  they  live  better  than  ever  before;  they  have 
nearly  everything.  Of  course,  here  and  there  there  may  be  some 
shortcomings. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Sabath,  I  am  not  a  patriarch  yet;  but  I  re- 
member when  all  of  the  iron  mills,  all  of  the  coal  mines,  most  of  the 
textile  mills  were  manned  by  Americans  and  the  early  immigrants. 
I  have  seen  them  driven  out  from  those  places  until  not  1  per  cent 
remain.  These  men  that  drifted  out  into  the  building  of  railroads, 
into  the  lumber  camps  of  the  West,  into  the  quartz  mines  and  new 
places,  they  have  never  married.  It  is  the  womanless  man,  the  man 
who  has  no  stake  in  the  country,  that  is  a  menace  to  this  country. 
He  has  nothing  to  lose.  And  from  that  kind  of  people  you  get  all 
your  labor  radicals. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  brought  in  this  cheap  foreign  labor  to  take  their 
places  ? 

Mr!  Wallace.  To  take  their  places  and  drove  them  out  of  every 
place.  They  have  no  wives;  they  have  no  family;  they  have  no  plot 
of  ground — they  have  no  stake. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  we  do  not  have  to  go  very  far  and  very  many 
years  back  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Over  in  Illinois,  less  than  four  years  ago,  their  agents 
went  down  South  and  brought  up  trainloads  of  Negroes,  with  promises, 
that  came  to  the  door  where  these  men  worked  and  went  in  and  took 
their  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Absolutely,  and  drove  them  out.  Those  are  the 
radicals. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all,  and  when  you  have  that  evidence, 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 
'    Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday, 
June  24,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washiju/toTij  June  84,  1921. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Your  chairman  has  given  some  thought  to  the 
question  raised  yesterday  that  discussion  in  detail  before  this  com- 
mittee of  various  phases  of  the  Japanese  problem  in  Hawaii  might 
not  be  proper  subject  matter  to  come  before  this  committee,  and 
that  such  discussion  of  these  problems  might  embarrass  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  that  statement 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  just  wait  a  minute. 
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The  chairman  has  examined  questions  and  answers  in  the  hearings 
of  the  past  three  days  and  finds  that  the  questions  involved  are 
identical,  or  nearly  iaentical,  with  those  which  furnished  the  basis 
of  the  inquiry  by  this  committee  in  California,  Oi^gon,  and  Wash- 
ington during  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

Therefore  the  chairman  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  labor  situation  in  Hawaii  is  alleged  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  Japanese  settlement  within  the  islands  and  Japanese 
solidarity  there,  it  is  pertinent  for  this  committee  to  hear  statements 
on  any  and  all  phases  of  the  Question  in  open  hearings. 

At  the  proper  time,  imless  tnere  is  objection,  I  may  present  a  state- 
ment with  the  views  I  have  gathered  here  and  elsewhere.  Pertinent 
questions  may  be  asked  of  any  witnesses  appearing  here  after. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  chairman  will  present  a  statement  for  the  wit- 
nesses ? 

The  Chaikman,  No,  I  will  present  a  composite  statement  which 
seems  to  give  the  whole  thing  m  a  nut  shell. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  after  tnat  has  been  presented  in  a  nut  shell, 
there  mi^ht  be  some  necessity  to  crack  that  nut  a  little  bit,  and  we 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  see  what  is  inside  of  the  nut  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  matter  is  not  considered  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed for  this  committee  to  come  to  a  conclusion  and  act  on  the  re- 
solution directly,  we  can  go  on  and  hold  hearings  all  summer,  although 
many  other  matters  are  pressing. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Representative  Nolan  is  present  and  desires  to  be 
heard,  we  will  hear  him  now. 

STATEMEVT  OF  HOK.  JOHN  I.  NOLAN,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there 
are  two  phases  of  the  subject  covered  by  this  resolution  about  which 
I  desire  to  say  a  few  words. 

As  a  Californian  and  as  one  of  the  California  Delegation  in  the 
House,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  transmit  to  this  committee  certain  pro- 
tests that  I  have  received.  In  addition  to  that,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
also  to  enter  my  protest  against  any  legislation  or  any  resolution  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  would  permit  the  tilting  of  the 
lid  regarding  Asiatic  immigration,  whether  it  happened  to  deal  with 
Chinese,  Japanese,  or  other  Asiatics. 

The  people  of  our  State,  in  fact  the  people  of  the  West  coast,  are 
pretty  generally  solidified  on  the  matter  of  complete  Asiatic  exclu- 
sion. We  have  had  an  opportunity  during  the  last  four  or  five  years 
to  try  out  all  sorts  of  suggestions  regarding  relief  to  the  agricul- 
turists and  horticulturists  of  the  Western  States.  One  little  exper- 
ience we  had  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee — 
that  was  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  interpreting  the  Burnett 
immigration  bill,  decided  that  certain  classes  of  labor  would  be  per- 
mitted to  come  over  our  borders,  practically  in  bond,  for  agricultural 
Eurposes.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the 
order  States  was  in  that  regard;  I  do  know  this,  that  some  of  the 
Mexican  laborers  that  came  over  into  California  and  got  up  into  our 
beet  fields,  did  not  receive  the  consideration  that  was  promised  them. 
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They  were  not  in  bond  as  proposed  practically  by  the  terms  of  this 
resolution;  but  they  did  not  get  the  considertaion  they  should  have 
received  from  the  beet  growers  and  the  suear  men.  That  was  our 
only  experience  with  tilting  the  lid  for  agricultural  purposes. 

A  movement  was  started  in  California  by  certain  interests  to  bring 
about  a  sentiment  there  among  the  farmers  and  agriculturists  gener- 
ally for  the  admission  of  Chinese  in  bond;  a  well-nnanced  movement 
in  this  country  was  started  and  it  had  its  headquarters  in  New  York 
and  undoubtedly  you  gentlemen  received  plenty  of  literature,  I  can 
not  recall  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  matter 
over  there,  but  I  know  he  circularized  Congress  time  after  time  in 
regard  to  this  movement.  The  people  of  our  State  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  record,  through  tne  farmers'  organizations,  and  tliey 
went  on  record  solidly  against  any  importation  of  Chinese  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  in  bond  or  otherwise.  So  I  just  preface  my  re- 
marks on  this  situation,  as  it  applies  to  Hawaii,  to  tell  you  just 
exactly  how  our  people  feel. 

You  know  what  happened  in  the  alien  land  referendum  last  fall; 
you  know  how  our  people  feel  about  Asiatic  labor  generally,  and  if 
the  suggestion  was  even  made  out  there  that  we  would  admit  Chi- 
nese for  any  purpose,  it  would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.  What  did  happen  on  the  alien 
land  referendum  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  A  four  to  one  vote  against  it;  a  four  to  one  vote 
against  permitting  Japanese  or  Asiatics  from  owning  or  leasing  land 
in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  applied  to  Chinese  as  well  as  Japanese? 

Mr.  Nolan.  To  all  Asiatics — all  those  ineligible  to  citizenship. 

The  other  phase  of  this  on  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  word, 
before  going  into  the  situation  in  regard  to  Hawaii,  is  that  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  justify  any  action  by  the  American  Congress  that 
would  mean  bonded  or  forced  labor;  and  if  you  admit  labor  in  any 
considerable  numbers,  in  bond,  you  are  tying  them  to  the  particular 
jobs  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  specifically  inhibited  by  the  Constitution^ 
as  well  as  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  since  the  thirteenth 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  will  leave  that  to  you  lawyers.  I  am  not  a  lawyer; 
I  only  happen  to  be  a  layman.  But  I  think  we  put  that  thing  behind 
us  many  years  ago  and  the  struggle  cost  the  lives  of  many  good  men 
on  both  sides  in  doing  it.  We  settled  the  question  of  bonded  hxbor; 
and  whether  it  is  the  continental  United  States  or  one  of  our  posses- 
sions or  anybody  we  have  under  our  wing,  we  ought  not  to  give  it  a 
moment's  consiaeration.  If  an  industry  can  not  live  in  this  country 
or  in  any  of  our  possessions  without  bonded  labor  or  enforced  labor, 
it  should  not  thrive  at  all;  it  does  not  belong  to  us.  That  is  about 
all  I  have  to  say  in  that  regard. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you  my  experience  as  far  as 
Hawaii  is  concerned.  I  went  over  there  first  in  1900  and  stayed 
there  13  months  and  came  back  to  the  United  States  in  1901.  I 
went  there  again  in  1904,  stayed  eight  months  and  came  back  in 
1905.  When  I  first  went  over  there,  the  Japanese  were  coming  in 
in  droves;  they  were  also  leaving  the  islands  for  the  mainland,  and 
they  continued  to  do  that  until  1907. 
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I  had  some  ofjportunity  to  observe  conditions  over  there.  The 
first  strike,  I  think,  of  the  Japanese — and  I  mention  the  strikes 
because  that  is  largely  responsible  for  this  resolution,  the  experiences 
of  the  planters  and  people  of  Hawaii  generally  with  the  Japanese 
strike  last  year — the  first  strike  I  have  any  knowledge  of  occurred  on 
one  of  the  plantations  on  the  island  of  Oaiiu  in  1001..   I  can  not  give 

Tou  the  name  of  the  plantation,  because  it  has  gone  out  of  my  mmd. 
remember  very  well,  though,  that  the  then  high  sheriff  of  Honolulu, 
Sheriff  Brown,  and  several  of  his  deputies — and,  if  I  remember  right, 
I  think  one  of  the  members  of  this  commission  happened  to  be  with 
tliem  at  the  time,  Mr.  Chillingsworth,  and  I  do  know  Mr.  Duftie  and 
some  others  went  along — ^went  out  to  the  plantation  to  settle  the 
Japanese  strike.  Luckily  they  had  the  consul  general  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government  with  them,  and  he  was  able  to  talk  to  them  and 
quiet  them  down;  othei'wise,  somebody  would  have  been  hurt. 

From  that  time  on  they  have  had  considerable  trouble  with  the 
Japanese,  due  to  the  fact  they  began  to  feel  their  strength —they 
Wv^re  dominating  the  labor  situation  on  the  plantation.      I  am  not 

foing  to  blame  tJie  planters:  I  think  they  have  probably  been  penalized 
:^avily  enough  without  criticizing  the.n  for  tne  situation  that  exists 
there.  But  they  turned  evervthmg  on  the  plantations  o^er  to  the 
Jap  —not  along  the  laborious  work  in  the  fields,  but  the  buildin^z  of 
pipe  lines,  contracting  for  the  building  of  ditches,  and  work  like  that. 
Tney  turned  over  to  them  practically  everything  of  a  mechanical 
nature  on  the  plantations  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  chief 
engineer's  job  and  a  few  other  important  jobs  ot  tnat  kind. 

In  1904,  when  I  was  over  there,  the  planters — I  make  the  sugges- 
tion it  was  the  planters,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  interest 
that  would  have  started  the  movement  over  there  except  the  plant- 
ers— made  a  proposition  to  the  builders'  and  traders'  organization 
in  Honolulu  and  the  Honolulu  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  asking 
them  each  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  make  a  tour  of  all  the 
plantations  for  tne  purpose  of  investigating  the  labor  situation  and 
making  recommendations.  That  committee  was  taken  in  tow  by 
Mr.  Pinkham,  former  Governor  of  Hawaii,  and  I  think  he  at  that 
time  was  connected  with  the  Territorial  board  of  health.  They  made 
quite  an  extensive  tour  of  the  islands  and  came  back  to  Honolulu 
and  wrote  a  report  memorializing  Congress  to  admit  into  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  30,000  Chinese  in  bond  for 
agricultural  purposes.  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cS  out  there,  and  I  bitterly  opposed  the  proposition.  The  council 
then  took  no  action,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  for  the  simple  reason 
everything  broke  up  in  a  row  whenever  a  discussion  took  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  was  this  meeting,  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  In  Honolulu.  The  people  who  were  interested  in 
having  that  resolution  adopted  sent  for  the  delegates  to  that  council, 
practically  everyone  df  them,  and  tried  to  induce  them,  by  various 
methods,  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 'adoption  of  the  report,  which  would 
have  been  a  memorial  from  a  representative  gathering  of  labor  over 
there  to  the  American  Congress  to  admit  Chinese  in  ttie  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  In  return  for  their  support  to  admit  Chinese  into  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  they  promised  to  discharge  every  Japanese  holding 
a  skilled  mechanical  or  semiskilled  position  on  the  plantations  and 
to  turn  those  positions  over  to  citizen  labor. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  communicated  with  and 
immediately,  in  their  convention  in  San  Francisco  in  1904,  they 
entered  a  strong  and  vigorous  protest  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  any  action  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  local 
unions  over  there  that  had  adopted  the  report  were  disciplined  by 
their  international  unions  through  a  loss  of  their  charter.  It  shows 
you  the  very  strong  feeling  that  the  people  of  this  country,  especially 
the  workers,  had  against  any  admission  of  Chinese,  in  bond  or  other- 
wise. 

The  thing  was  dropped;  no  effective  action  was  had  upon  the  propo- 
sition. But  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  as  far  back  as  1904  "the  proposition  of  admitting  Chinese 
into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  was  a  live  issue,  and  considerable  time 
and  money  was  spent  in  sending  this  conunission  around  to  the 
different  islands  and  in  compiling  this  report  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
effective  action. 

Now,  the  same  arguments  were  advanced  in  1904  that  you  find 
advanced  here  to-day.     I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  being 

£  resent  before  this  committee,  but  I  have  discussed  tliis  matter  with 
[r.  Dillingham  and  Senator  Wise,  and  I  have  also  discussed  it  with 
a  man  I  know  very  well  and  who  has  had  a  great  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  Hawaii,  Mr.  McCrosson,  and  I  went  into  it  very  fully  with 
them;  and  the  very  same  arguments  are  being  presented  to  you 
to-day,  gentlemen,  as  were  presented  in  1904 — the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii  could  not  live  unless  they  got  cheap  labor,  unless  they  were 
relieved  from  the  terrific  situation  they  were  living  under  at  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  economic  control  of  those  islands,  as  far  as 
the  labor  situation  was  concerned,  by  the  Japanese. 

Notwithstanding  that,  Hawaii  has  continued  to  prosper.  I  would 
like  you  to  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  opportunity  of  going  over  the 
stock  reports  in  reference  to  the  stock  of  the  different  plantations  in 
Hawaii  and  the  different  institutions  interested  in  sugar  over  there, 
and  you  can  get  them  very  readily  enough  through  the  clerk  of  this 
committee,  for  1904,  1920,  and  the  present  time.  You  can  then  see 
whether  Hawaii  has  prospered,  notwithstanding  her  claims  at  that 
time. 

Now,  the  sugar  industry  has  not  alone  prospered,  but  they  have 
built  up  what  to-day  is  a  tremendous  business,  and  that  is  the  pine- 
apple industry  over  there.  And  Hawaii  has  prospered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statements  made  at  that  time,  and  is  going  to  prosper  without 
Chinese  and  without  forced  labor. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  build  up  the  pineapple  industry? 

Mr.  Nolan.  They  had  no  pmeapple  industry  when  I  was  there, 
and  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
has  prospered.  They  made  the  statement  that  they  had  to  have  this 
cheap  laoor  for  their  plantations  in  1904,  and  they  wanted  30,000 
Chinese  to  save  the  islands.  I  do  not  know  how  they  did  it,  but  I 
am  teUing  you  you  can  get  the  facts' as  to  how  the  pineapple  industry 
prospered,  because  they  found  a  common-sense,  practical  method  of 
canning  pineapples  and  have  a  very  effective  organization  over  there, 
not  alone  for  distribution  but  for  advertising  the  excellent  qualities 
of  pineapple  as  a  food. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  done  by  organisation,  beginning  with  the 
introduction  of  capital  ? 
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Mr.  Nolan.  Yes.  But  at  that  time  they  had  no  pineapple  in- 
dustry. I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  alone  the 
tsugar  industry  has  been  able  to  survive  over  there  and  live  with  the 
labor  conditions  coinplained  of  in  1904,  but  they  have  built  up  this 
added  industry  and  I  hope  many  others. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  in  that  industry  a  great  many  young  people, 
young  women,  are  used  in  canning? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  could  not  ^ive  you  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
class  of  labor;  but  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact,  in  a  broad 
way,  that  Hawaii  has  prospered  since  1904,  notwithstanding  the 
claims  of  the  conunission  at  that  time  and  the  planters  that  they  had 
to  have  relief  through  forced  or  bonded  labor  to  save  the  situation 
and  relieve  them  from  the  Jap. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  your  personal  observation  over  there,  Mr.  Nolan, 
and  knowledge  of  the  labor  condition  generally,  just  what  is  the 
trouble  with  thoso  people  in  Hawaii  in  regard  to  labor?  Can  you 
toll  us? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Well,  it  is  no  different,  Judge,  so  far  as  the  Japanese 
are  concerned — ^which  is  the  class  of  labor  that  is  largely  used  on  the 
plantations — than  it  is  in  California.  From  my  investigations  over 
there  and  from  what  I  could  find  out,  when  the  Jap  was  Srst  brought 
there  he  ^ot  SI 6  a  month  and  the  same  conditions  of  house,  fuel,  lignt, 
Mrater,  a  little  patch  of  ground  and  medical  attention,  and  the  Waihani 
woman  got  $12  a  month,  in  the  fields.  Since  that  time,  I  understand 
it  has  gone  up  to  approximately  $24  or  $26  a  month — a  dollar  a  day. 
When  he  first  came  there,  he  did  not  have  control  in  the  cane  fields 
and  he  did  a  good  day's  work,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
planters — he  was  consiaered  a  good  laborer,  because  he  had  not  gotten 
control.  As  they  gradually  came  alon^,  he  diminished  the  amount  of 
the  labor  he  did  in  the  cane  fields  and  in  other  lines  over  there,  until 
he  was  doing  what  he  considered  $16  worth  of  work,  and  the  state- 
ment was  made  it  took  three  Japanese  in  1904  and  1905  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  labor  that  was  done  by  one,  when  they  did  not  have 
control  of  the  plantations,  several  years  before. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  he  was  fixing  his  labor  according  to  the 
amount  he  was  paid? 

Mr.  Nolan.  He  was  doing  what  they  call  striking  on  the  job.  He 
was  making  a  place  for  another  fellow  to  come  along,  because  he  did 
not  get  what  he  considered  he  was  earning.  Now  tnev  were  making 
room  for  more  of  them.  What  they  had  in  the  back  of  their  head,  in 
making  room  for  more,  I  do  not  know;  but  that  situation  has  gone 
on  until  last  year. 

You  have  the  history  of  the  strike  down  there.  They  had  a  pretty 
hard  time  of  it. 

Mr.  Maloxey.  Will  you  give  us  the  history  of  that  strike  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  could  not  give  it  to  you  for  last  year;  I  was  not  over 
there  and  all  I  know  are  the  newspaper  reports.     But  I  think  these 

fentlemen  here  have  given  you  the  exact  facts  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  one  word  they  say  in  relation  to  the  strike 
situation  over  there  last  year.  Knowing  the  people  they  had  to  deal 
with,  as* I  do,  I  do  not  think  they  can  exaggerate  anything  they  did. 
We  know  what  they  did  in  Caluomia.  They  have  my  entire  sym- 
pathy as  far  as  that  situation  is  concerned,  whether  they  are  respon- 
sihle* ior  it,  or  not;  because  we  have  it  in  a  milder  way  m  California. 
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Now  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  this  country,  or  not  any  great  number 
of  farmers  in  this  country,  that  are  not  oppressed  from  time  to  time 
on  account  of  the  labor  cost.  In  yesterday's  paper,  a  statement  was 
made  that  they  had  to  pay  $6  a  day  to  larm  labor  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  on  account  of  the  shortage 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nolan  (continuing).  And  we  know  there  is  a  tremendous 
number  of  men  hundreds  of  thousands  or  a  million  or  two,  of  farm 
laborers  available  some  place  in  this  country  without  the  necessary 
means  of  transportation,  distribution  or  anything  else  to  take  them 
to  Kansas  to  relieve  that  situation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  $6  a  day: 
it  is  a  question  of  shortage,  and  that  is  exactly  what  labor  costs  mean 
Wherever  there  is  a  shortage,  it  goes  up. 

This  Congress  recently  passed  an  immigration  bill.  Now,  you  had 
all  of  the  calamity  howlers  in  this  country  before  your  committi^e 
protesting  against  the  limitation  of  immigration — the  representa- 
tives of  the  big  interests  and  everybody  else  that  was  interested — and 
they  could  put  up  just  as  fine  a  tale  as  the  gentlemen  from  Hawaii. 
Now,  if  they  can  get  relief  under  legitimate  conditions,  I  am  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  anybody  else  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  your  observation,  Mr.  Nolan,  are  not  the 
Hawaiian  people  in  a  little  different  situation  than  they  are  in  conti- 
nental United  States,  in  that  the  Japanese  are  of  such  a  large  per- 
centage now  of  the  labor  that  instead  of  really  being  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, oy  classes  as  to  each  occupation,  tney  nmke  it  a  national 
organization,  and,  therefore,  they  are  in  a  position  practically  to 
dominate  the  entire  situation  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  national  aspect. 
I  do  know  something  about  the  Japanese  and  their  methods. 
Whether  it  is  in  California  or  Hawaii,  there  is  nobody  that  has  & 
closer  feeling  of  kin  than  the  Japanese — ^whether  it  is  out  in  the  field 
as  a  laborer,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  formation  of  small  cooperative 
organizations  with  a  limited  amount  of  capital  to  start  with,  oranch- 
ing  out  and  sending  their  people  out  into  the  world  to  work  until  such 
time  as  they  need  to  draw  them  in  to  take  their  part  in  tliis  particular 
line  of  business,  or  whether  it  is  trying  to  capture  some  fertile  v^alley 
in  the  State  of  California  or  some  place  else,  through  methods  they 
know  so  well  how  to  practice;  that  is,  for  a  number  oi  vears  they  have 
had  a  monopoly  in  furnishing  labor  to  that  particular  section  of  a 
State  and  have  driven  out  every  other  class,  and  then,  when  the  time 
comes  and  the  crop  is  about  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  they  withhold  labor 
and  will  not  gather  the  crop  at  any  price;  and  through  that  means 
eventually  they  get  control  not  only  of  the  crop  but  the  land  itself. 

We  are  trying  to  reach  that  situation  in  California  in  a  straight- 
forward way 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  were  trying  to  meet  it  in  Hawaii, 
then  what  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  say  I  am  willing  to  give  every  legitimate  lielp.  We 
in  California  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  meet  that  thing  legitimately. 
We  think  we  have  done  it.  Some  people  are  telling  us  we  are  going 
to  plunge  the  country  into  war  by  doing  it — by  depriving  those 

t people  within  the  vState  of  the  right  of  holding,  leasing,  or  owning 
and. 
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Mr.  Cablb.  Is  your  chief  objection  to  this  resolution  the  fact  a 
bond  is  required  /or  the  return  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Nolan.  My  principal  objection  to  the  resolution  is  that  behind 
it  I  feel  they  want  Chinese  labor,  and  they  are  not  curing  the  race 
question  over  there  except  in  another  direction.  Those  of  us  who 
were  raised  in  California  Know  how  much  of  a  menace  the  Chinaman 
is.  Now  he  happens  to  be  of  good  standing  throughout  the  country; 
to-day  he  happens  to  be  in  f ainy  good  standing  in  California,  because 
many  years  a^o  he  ceased  to  be  an  economic  menace.  And  when  he 
ceased  to  be  that  to  the  field  worker  and  the  manufacturer  and  agri- 
culturist, he  took  on  a  new  being.  When  he  went  into  the  restaurant 
business  and  went  into  the  curio  business  and  went  in  the  house- 
holds, as  a  household  servant,  why  he  ceased  to  be  an  economic 
menace  to  anybody;  but  when  he  used  to  come  over  by  the  thousands 
he,  first  of  all,  was  a  menace  to  the  worker;  when  he  started  to  go  into 
business,  then  he  became  a  menace  to  the  retailer;  when  he  became 
a  manufacturer,  then  he  became  a  menace  to  the  manufacturer,  and, 
when  the  people  began  generally  to  buy  from  him  direct,  he  became 
a  menace  to  everybody  and  we  got  the  Chinese  exclusion  law. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  Chinese  to  enter  into  any  of  our  possessions 
any  more  than  the  Japs.  I  have  probably  a  littl^  bit  more  fear,  in 
the  matter  of  compettiion,  of  the  Japanese,  but  I  do  not  want  the 
Chinese;  that  is,  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  return  to  the  proposition  of 
forced  labor  and  bonded  labor  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Cable.  If  there  was  no  bond,  would  it  be  bonded  labor? 

Mr.  Nolan.  If  you  admit  them  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  No;  to  Hawaii,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Nolan.  If  you  admit  them  to  Hawaii  for  a  certain  specific 
purpose  and  confine  them  to  that,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them  when  they  leave  the  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Arrest  them  and  send  them  back. 

Mr.  Nolan.  You  are  chaining  them  to  the  job  again. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Surely. 

Mr.  Nolan.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  a  bond  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Nolan.  You  are  only  doing  in  this  instance  what  you  relieved 
or  tried  to  reKeve  the  seamen  from.  The  seaman,  when  he  quit  his 
ship  in  any  port  in  the  United  States,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  was  re- 
turned to  the  ship.  We  stopped  that.  And  I  say  on  the  Hawaiian 
question,  no  matter  what  he  may  look  like  or  what  color  they  are,  do 
not  introduce  another  race  problem  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  if 
vou  can  relieve  them  in  any  way  at  all,  for  God's  sake  give  them  the 
kind  of  labor  we  can  assimilate. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  would  you  recommend  ?  Provided  what  they 
have  said  is  true,  that  they  paid  the  Japs  so  much  money  last  year  that 
a  good  many  of  them  are  leaving  and  there  is  a  labor  shortage  and  a 
failure  of  crops  in  the  field,  what  is  your  idea  for  remedymg  that 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  will  give  vou  my  idea,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
frankly,  that  I  do  not  think  Congress  is  going  to  pass  any  legislation. 
of  this  kind;  I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  give  any  special  privileges. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  want  to  get  your  idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  Nolan.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  is  going  to  happen  over 
there;  they  are  going  to  take  the  Jap  and  work  the  Jap,  but  they  "will 
work  him  under  different  conditions — they  will  put  nim  on  a  basic 
wage,  which  will  be  better  for  the  planter  and  lor  everybody  else. 
The  mistake  was  made  on  the  bonus,  because  the  price  of  sugar,  under 
conditions  that  we  ourselves  are  somewhat  responsible  for,  went  so 
high  that  the  wages  over  there,  the  plantation  wages,  were  all  out  of 

f proportion.  A  basic  wage,  fixed  from  time  to  time  as  we  fix  the  wage 
or  farm  labor  in  this  country,  would  have  been  the  better  proposition 
for  the  plantations  of  Hawaii,  and  that  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do 
to-day,  whether  he  deals  with  the  Jap  or  anybody  else;  that  is,  to  deal 
with  them  like  the  farmers  in  this  country  deal  with  them. 

Just  imagine,  gentlemen,  what  is  going  to  happen.  You  have  a 
cane-sugar  industry,  not  on  such  a  large  scale,  down  here  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  What  would  the  Louisiana  cane  planters  think  if  you 
are  going  to  give  any  special  privileges  to  Hawaii;  what  will  the  beet- 
sugar  men  ofCalifomia,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  and  all 
the  rest  of  those  Middle  Western  States  think  if  you  are  going  to  give 
special  privileges  to  the  growers  of  Hawaii  ?  They  are  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration.  They  have  to  market  their  product  in  com- 
petition with  Hawaii,  and  you  must  give  them  the  same  consideration. 

Mr.  Cable.  Is  not  their  chief  competitor  Cuba  rather  than  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Competitor  of  who  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Of  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country  I 

Mr.  Nolan.  It  is  all  in  the  same  boat.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  price  of  sugar  is  fixed  by  the  trust.  The  trust  buys  the  sugar 
from  the  Hawaiian  planter;  it  buys  it  from  the  Louisiana  planter,  and 
it  buys  it  from  the  planter  in  Cuba  and  buys  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  it  also  negotiates  with  the  men  who  control  the  sugar 
industry  in  this  country  regarding  prices. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  fix  the  price  through  their  refineries  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Louisiana  planters  refine  their  own  product; 
they  are  in  competition  with  the  trust. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  say  the  arrangements  are  generally  consummated 
through  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  even  though  there  are  a  lot 
of  inctependents.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  out  in  the  markets 
competing.  Whether  they  have  a  signed  agreement  or  not,  they  have 
some  sort  of  an  understanding. 

Mr.  Cable.  That    understanding    does    not    hold    good    to-day 
though,  does  it? 

Mr.  Nolan.  No  understanding  holds  good  to-day  so  far  as  com- 
modities are  concerned.  You  can  do  it  with  the  Building  material 
and  you  can  do  it  with  the  stuff  that  doesn't  perish,  but  you  can  not 
do  it  with  farm  products.  If  you  could,  the  farmers  in  this  country 
wotild  be  more  prosperous  than  they  are. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  of  course,  must  com- 
pete directly  with  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Surely;  just  as  much  as  they  compete  with  Cuba  and 
•the  illustration  I  was  trying  to  make  is  what  are  the  Louisiana 
planters  going  to  say  if  you  are  going  to  give  Hawaii  Chinese  or  some 
other  type  or  class  of  cheap  labor  and  deny  it  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  say  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  already 
gone  into  the  hearings  that  the  continental  American  sugar  producers 
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took  the  position  at  their  New  York  meeting  that  if  this  resolution 
should  pass,  extending  this  privilege  to  Hawaii,  they  are  going  to 
demand  of  us  that  the  same  privilege  be  extended  to  the  continental 
JJnited  States. 

Mr.  Nolan.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  the  fruit  growers  of  California 
want  the  same  thing,  if  you  are  going  to  give  any  special  privileges. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  mean  they  would  expect  it.  There  was  a  group  of 
them  that  wanted  it  and  I  will  say  this  much  for  them  that  they  were 
patriotic  enough,  and  have  shown  their  patriotism,  to  turn  it  down. 
I  am  not  talkmg  for  political  effect,  because  the  only  farmers  in  my 
district  are  those  that  I  make  myself  through  the  annual  distribution 
of  garden  seed;  but  the  farmers  out  there  were  patriotic  enough  to 
stand  pat  on  this  proposition  and  9  out  of  every  10  of  them  voted 
against  the  admission  of  all  Asiatics. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  notwithstanding  that,  Mr.  Nolan,  the  large  fruit 
producers  and  the  large  hop  growers  and  others  have  been  feedmg  this 
question  up  to  the  limit  right  along. 

Mr.  Nolan.  When  you  are  talking  about  the  fruit  producers 
you  are  not  talking  about  farmers;  and  when  you  are  talking  about 
the  hop  growers,  you  are  talking  about  men  who  employ  Hindus  and 
all  sorts  of  labor  in  the  hop  fields,  and  they  are  the  men  who  are 
largely  responsible  for  that  custom. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  X  say  they  have  been  feeding  this  stuflF  ri^ht  up  to 
the  limit  to  see  if  they  could  not  get  a  letting  down  of  the  oars  and 
let  them  have  Chinese. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  say  9  out  of  10,  and  these  fruit  producers  and  hop 
growers  you  speak  of  being  the  tenth — I  say  9  out  of  every  10  farmers 
m  California  nave  opposed  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  see  how  the  planters  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  can  expect  this  special  consideration.  They  have  got,  as 
thev  call  it,  a  trickle  from  the  Philippines;  they  are  making  an  effort 
in  rorto  Rico.     They  might  try  some  of  the  rest  of  the  islands  and 

5et  labor  that  is  admissible  to  go  over  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
would  advise  them,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  devote  most  of 
their  energies  to  that  end  of  it  and  give  it  a  severe  trial.  I  am  not  a 
bit  fearful  of  the  future  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  if  they  do  not  get 
this  sort  of  special  relief.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  prospered  since  1904  up  to  this  year  of  1921 ,  and  they 
raised  the  same  issue  then  and  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  I 
believe  Judge  Raker  and  a  few  others  on  the  committee  remember 
a  Mr.  Hindle  who  came  over  here  not  as  representing  the  planters 
but,  he  frankly  stated  himself,  a  group  of  very  wealthy  Chinese  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  who  were  desirous  of  bringing  large  numbers 
of  their  countrymen  into  the  Territory  some  years  ago. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  register  the  protest  of  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions in  California,  the  Exclusion  League,  State  Federation  of  Liabor, 
and  other  organizations  there,  that  are  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  any  Asiatics  to  either  the  continental  United  States  or  any  of  our 
insular  possessions. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  There  is  no  shortage  of  labor  in  the  farming  com- 
munities of  California,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  No;  not  now. 
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Mr.  Kleozka.  That  is,  a  shortage  of  unskilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  There  is  no  shortage  of  unskilled  labor  iuat  now.  They 
have  had  their  shortages,  but  during  this  period  oi  unemployment 
in  the  cities  they  can  get  about  all  tne  labor  they  need. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  suggestion  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  planters,  that  they  try  to  secure  labor  from  else- 
where, I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  proposition  coming  beforp  the 
committee,  not  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  but  m  the  form  of  a  suggestt^d 
amendment  to  the  immigration  act.     [Reading:] 

Provided,  That  any  alien  laborer,  skilled  or  unskilled,  not  ha^in<J  become  ft  ritiz^-n 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  gone  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any  insular  territor>'  ir 
possession  of  the  United  States  or  Canal  Zon^  under  a  passport  issued  by  this  Gov*«m- 
ment,  permittinsj  him  to  proceed  thereto,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  tne  continental 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  foreign  country,  insular  territory,  or  poeseasioc 
of  the  United  States  or  Canal  Zone. 

Can  you  see  in  that  the  nucleus  of  legislation  that  might  help  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  No.  I  can  only  see  in  that  a  letting  down  of  the  bars 
as  far  as  our  immigration  laws  are  concerned  to  suit  a  particular 
condition  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  feels  it  is  confronted  with 
and  that  a  great  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union  could  also  justify 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  apply  to  any  aliens  barred  from 
admission  by  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  understand.  This  would  clearly  bar  out  those  that 
are  not  admissible  at  the  present  time,  but  I  can  not  see  any  justifi- 
cation for  a  broad  proposition  of  that  kind,  that  is,  for  any  special 
section  of  our  domam. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  if  the  planters  in  Hawaii  are 
sincere  in  their  statement  that  they  are  suffering  for  labor  or  see  that 
they  will  be  suffering,  if  they  can  not  provide  relief  from  those  that 
go  naturally  to  the  Territory,  the  sugar  industry  out  there  had  better 
perish  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  do  not  want  to  see  anybody  crucified.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  suffering  from  a  want  of  labor.  I  think  they  are 
suffering  from  a  want  of  the  kind  of  labor  that  they  are  after.  I  think 
before  very  long  they  will  reemploy  the  Jap  on  satisfactory  terms  and 
that  the  tning  will  settle  down  to  such  an  extent  that  tne  Japanese 
will  be  willing  to  listen  to  reason  and  to  go  on  the  plantations  and 
work.  Now,  if  it  is  a  proposition  of  driving  all  Japanese  out  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  that  is  another  proposition.  We  have  no  right 
to  do  that.  I  want  to  know  how,  as  the  American  Government,  we 
are  going  to  justify  our  contention — I  wiU  just  divert  a  little  bit  on 
this  mternational  situation — ^how  we  are  gomg  to  justify  the  position 
that  we  are  asking  the  State  Department  to  take  to-day,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  in  trying  to  arrange  with  Japan  for  the  complete 
exclusion  of  all  of  her  nationals;  and  then  to  say,  in  another  breath. 

fjet  rid  of  your  people  who  have  come  into  the  country  imder  the 
aw,  and  sav  now  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  we  are  going  to  ex- 
tend special  privileges  to  the  sugar  interests  over  there  and  business 

n teres ts 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  problem  is  this,  that  while  we  are  tryinj; 
to  arrange  for  the  specific  exclusion  of  one  oriental  race,  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  we  might  aid  in  that  exclusion  by  extending  special  privi- 
leges to  the  people  of  another  oriental  race. 
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Mr.  Nolan.  In  other  words,  you  would  allow  other  immigrants  to 
come  into  Hawaii  who  would  not  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  idea  in  mind  would  be  to  relieve  the  planters  over 
there  from  this  labor  situation  and  to  drive  the  Jap  off  the  plantations 
out  into  the  labor  market  and  there  is  no  place  for  him  to  go,  and  he 
must  go  back  to  his  own  country.     Is  not  that  the  fact  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  nearly  so. 

Mr.  Nolan.  How  are  we  going  to  justify  our  position  with  Japan 
in  a  diplomatic  way,  in  asking  them  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  us 
accepting  the  proposition  of  excluding  her  nationals  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words,  this  proposition  excludes  the  Japa- 
nese— the  resolution  that  is  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  substitute  you  have  in  your  hand  there  does 
not  deal  with  oriental  peoples  at  all. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  It  deals  with  all  races,  all  orientals,  to  prevent  their 
readmission  to  the  United  States.     That,  in  short,  is  its  effect. 

Mr.  Nolan.  The  inference  is  he  would  be  eligible  to  become  a 
citizen  if  he  came  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  proposition  is  that  any  alien  could  not 
leave  the  island  with  a  passport  to  go  to  the  United  States  until  he  has 
completed  his  citizenship;  that  is,  imless  he  is  a  citizen  he  can  not 
come  to  the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Nolan.  That  is  a  five-year  tenure  on  the  Islands  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  neard  all  sorts  of  propositions  put  for- 
ward here  with  regard  to  the  naturaUzation  of  aliens  under  various 
forms  and  an  extension  of  time — ^forced  naturalization  and  distribu- 
tion and  holding  them  in  certain  places — you  have  heard  that  proposed 
by  lecturers  and  chambers  of  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  this  resolution  would  permit  all 
Chinese  and  Japanese  that  desired  to  come  to  Hawaii  to  come,  the 
suggested  resolution,  but  they  never  could  come  to  the  United  States 
because  they  are  ineligible  to  become  citizens  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  resolution,  if  the  words 
are  not  clear,  applicable  only  to  those  who  could  become  citizens. 
As  I  remember  tne  argument  yesterday,  it  was  designed  and  nut 
forward  with  a  view  of  admitting  only  those  that  would  be  assimilaole. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  what  they  want.  They  do  not  want  to 
exclude  Chinese.  The  resolution  now  before  the  committee,  and  I 
want  to  call  Mr.  Nolan's  attention  to  it,  which  relates  to  the  complica- 
tions that  are  now  in  existence  before  the  State  Department  and 
otherwise,  would  not  allow  any  Japanese  to  come  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  In  other  words,  it  says  ^^  out  that  such  admission  of  aliens 
shall  not  operate  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  of  any  one  alien 
nationaUty  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  so  that  their  total  number  at 
any  one  time  should  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
Hawaii  as  determined  by  the  last  census."  Now  there  are  280,000 
there  and  of  course  the  Japanese  have  exceeded  that  20  per  cent. 
There  are  only  12,000  Chinese.  Take  that  from  56,000  and  it  would 
leave  about  44,000  Chinese  that  could  be  admitted  under  this  reso- 
lution. So  that  we  are  excluding  one  of  the  Asiatic  nationalities  and 
admitting  the  other,  which  would  bring  about  the  same  complica- 
tion we  have  now,  only  intensified. 
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Mr.  Nolan.  I  was  addressing  myself  to  this  proviso,  which  the 
chairman  read.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  have  any  of  our  outly- 
ing possessions  used  as  an  instrument  to  citizenship  by  having  people 
serve  a  probationary  period.  And  that  is  exactly  what  this  would 
do  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  coining  in  there  regardless  of 
our  immigration  laws. 

The  Chairman.  A  question  or  two  on  other  phases  of  the  situation. 
The  resolution  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu  states,  "We 
maintain  there  is  not  at  present  any  serious  shortage  of  the  labor 
supply  in  the  Territory.'*     Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  have  no  means  of  laiowing  whether  that  is  a  state- 
ment of  fact  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  state,  also,  that  the  present  shortage  in  the 
sugar  crop  in  the  island  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  labor  but  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  strike  of  last  year,  which  affected  the  growing  crop  and 
reduced  the  production  of  the  crop  for  the  present  year.  You  have 
no  information  concerning  that  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  No.  The  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Dillingham  to 
me  that  it  was  stated  in  the  Central  Labor  Council  that  wmte  men 
would  work  in  the  cane  fields.  I  want  to  agree  with  this  commission 
that  you  can  not  get  white  men  to  work  in  the  cane  fields;  so  that  any 
man  who  made  that  statement,  whether  on  the  floor  of  the  council  or 
anywhere  else,  is  absolutely  in  error. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  mean  that  the  white  man  will  not  work  in  the  cane 
fields. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Well,  because  of  the  conditions  of  cUmate  and  every- 
thing else.  We  have  a  hard  time  getting  them  to  work  in  the  delta 
up  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  on  potatoes  and  on  asparagus;  and  I 
think  it  is  tougher  work  out  in  the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii  than  it  is  in 
the  California  Delta. 

Mr.  Box.  The  organization  vou  mentioned — what  is  the  name  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Box.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  a  Japanese  organization 
or  does  it  represent  American  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  All  American  workera. 

The  Chairman.  The  legislative  representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  stated  here  yesterday  that  the  unions  could  take 
alien  workers  into  their  ranks. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Aliens,  yes;  not  necessarily  citizens.  But,  as  far  as 
I  know,  there  are  no  Asiatics  in  any  of  those  organizations.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  organization  that  takes  in  Asiatics. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  not  excluded,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  excluded  specifically, 
but  1  have  never  known  of  any  unions  that  have  taken  them  in. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  The  Japanese  have  their  own  labor  organization  in 
Hawaii,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  believe  they  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  one  thing  I  have  been  unable  to  reconcile. 
Supposing  there  are  40,000  Japanese  over  there,  American  citizens. 
Now,  as  American  citizens,  having  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
in  every  way,  without  any  discrimmation  whatever,  don't  vou  think 
that  Congress  should  not  recognize  legislation  that  would  bring  in 
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nonassimilable,  nonadmissible,  Asiatic  laborers  to  take  the  place  of 
and  drive  out  those  American  citizens,  although  they  were  ttaps,  by- 
depriving  them  of  their  right  to  participate  in  the  working  conditions 
and  others  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousand  citizens  there  are 
of  Japanese  parentage,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  are 
40,000. 

Mr.  Weebeb.  There  are  49,000  native-born  Japanese. 

ilr.  Nolan.  Forty-nine  thousand  native-bom  Japanese  that  have 
reached  the  age  of  21  years? 

Mr.  Weeber.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  all  reached  that  age. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  fix  the  age,  but  there  are  49,000  citizens  who 
are  Japanese. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  see  the  point. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  they  are  in  all  branches  of  business,  either 
ao:riculture  or  fruit.  Could  we,  as  the  American  Congress,  consider 
fur  a  moment,  notwithstanding  their  nationality  is  Japanese,  passing 
legislation  that  would  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  work  or  labor 
and  to  handle  their  business  in  the  island,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
bring  in  bonded  Chinese  ?     Let  us  get  right  down  to  fundamentals. 

Mr.  Nolan.  No;  we  could  not  under  the  Constitution;  but  our 
people  would  advocate  an  amendment  that  would  permit  us  in  the 
State  of  California  to  deprive  even  native-bom  Japs  of  the  right  to 
own  land,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Nolan.  We  are  advocating  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  No. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  did  you  handle  that  situation  out  in  California? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Senator  Phelan  had  a  constitutional  amendment 
pending  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  want  to  differ  with  you;  that  is  not  his  amend- 
ment. I  have  had  the  same  amendment  pending  in  the  House  for 
four  years.  This  is  the  amendment — that  children  hereafter  born 
of  alien  parents,  who  themselves  (their  parents),  or  either  one, 
could  not  become  citizens,  could  not  become  citizens  although  born 
in  the  United  States.    That  is  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Nolan.  The  only  difference  is  you  are  not  making  it  retro- 
active; that  is  all.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Frankly,  I  am  in 
favor  of  it,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  knowing  our  experience  with 
them. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  just  wondered  how  you  handled  the  situation  out 
in  California  that  you  described,  where  the  Japs  would  get  control 
of  a  valley  or  attempt  to  get  control  by  refusing  to  work. 

Ml'.  Nolan.  Why,  they  own  the  land  now,  they  own  the  leases,  and 
the  way  we  are  trying  to  correct  it,  at  a  rather  late  date,  is  through 
depriving  them  of  the  right  to  own  or  lease  land  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Cable.  By  your  State  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  By  our  State  legislation.  It  is  a  little  bit  late,  but 
we  are  trying  to  save  the  rest  of  the  State  from  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  certain  portions  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  a  large  section  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  They 
liAve  control  of  the  potato  crop;  they  have  control  of  the  asparagus 
aad  berry  crop,  and  largely  control  of  the  cantaloupe  crop. 
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Mr.  Cable.  What  percentage  of  the  land  do  they  own  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Not  in  the  aggregate  such  a  great  percentage  of  the 
land,  but  they  own  a  fau-ly  good  percentage  of  the  land  m  California 
that  is  under  cultivation  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  covered  in  the  hearings  held  last  year. 

Mr.  Nolan.  They  own  too  much — I  will  say  that — for  the  good  of 
California. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Census  Office  pubUshed 
this  morning  that  the  Japanese  population  in  the  United  States 
reported  in  1920  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  figures  given  to  this 
conamittee  by  the  agents  of  the  Japanese  societies. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Your  United  States  census  enumerators  could  not  get 
them.  I  will  tell  vou  what  we  are  doing  in  California  and  show  you 
just  exactly  what  nappened.  We  had  a  very  effective  way  of  getting 
a  Japanese  alien  census  in  our  State,  because  the  last  legislature 
passed  a  law  placing  a  tax  of  $10  a  year  on  all  aliens,  and  when  thejr 
started  to  collect  from  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  they  were  immedi- 
ately informed  by  their  representatives  not  to  pay  it  and  the  Chinese 
Government  maae  a  protest  to  the  State  Department,  and  they  are 
attacking  the  law  in  tne  courts  of  California. 

The  Chairman.  They  protest  on  the  groimd  of  the  constitutional 
guaranty  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes.  But  the  idea  behind  it  is  this:  Whenever  you 
get  a  man  to  set  out  to  collect  $10  from  each  individual  alien,  he  ia 
going  to  get  a  pretty  accurate  census.  Every  man  has  to  have 
something  to  show  he  has  paid  his  poll  tax,  and  these  tax  gatherers 
would  have  pretty  nearlv  gotten  every  Chinaman  and  Japanese  in 
California  and  we  would  nave  had  a  census  of  them,  and  they  do  not 
want  that  taken. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  report  this  morning  shows  there  are  71,952 
Japanese  in  California  irom  the  last  census,  and  you  will  rememb^ 
that  our  own  men  said  there  were  many  of  these  Japanese  that  were 
not  taken  by  the  census  enmnerators  because  of  their  evading  being 
enumerated. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  think  the  Japanese  Association  of  America  or  theil 
subsidiary  organization  in  CaUfomia,  you  will  find,  was  somewhat 
instrumental  m  getting  word  out  among  them,  as  far  as  possible,  nol 
to  register  for  the  census. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  associations  took  their  own  census  ol 
the  Japanese  in  America  and  they  did  it  at  the  instance  of  their  owD 
Government,  Japan,  and  they  gave  out  their  own  census  figures. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  their  own  census  figures  of  Japanese 
in  the  United  States  is  larger  than  the  figures  given  in  the  United 
States  census. 

Mr.  Box.  And  it  just  shows  our  census  is  not  complete  and  makes 
us  dependent  on  theirs,  and  we  do  not  know  how  faithfully  they 
have  taken  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  thank  the  committee  for  its  courtesy  in  hearing  me. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  a  question.     Judge  Raker  raises  a  i 
constitutional  question  with  reference  to  this  resolution  and  I  won-  i 
dered  if  any  proposed  contract  had  be^n  introduced  in  the  record — 
that  is,  between  the  Chinamen  who  were  supposed  to  come  into  , 
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Hawaii  and  the  persons  who  were  bringing  them  in — to  show  under 
what  terms  and  conditions  they  were  being  brought  ? 
Mr.  Nolan.  I  think  not. 

FUETHEB  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WALTER  F.  DILLINGHAM. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  commission  any  form  of  contract  which 
it  proposes  to  enter  into  with  the  Chinese,  or  Chinese  labor  associ- 
ations, or  the  Chinese  Government. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  have  no  such  form  of  contract  and  such  a 
contract  is  not  necessary  under  the  proposed  resolution.  I  have 
tried  to  cover  in  a  statement  I  have  here,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
the  points  that  have  come  up  in  connection  with  the  hearing,  in  the 

auestions  that  have  been  asked  by  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
ifferent  witnesses  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  copies  of  contracts  entered  into 
between  the  French  Government  and  the  Chinese  Government  with 
relation  to  laborers  during  the  period  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No,  sir;  we  have  not,  because  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention to  make  that  sort  of  a  contract  or  any  other  sort  of  a  contract. 
I  think  some  of  the  witnesses,  as  well  as  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  are  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  workings 
of  this  proposed  resolution,  and  I  have  tried  to  cover  some  of  those 
points  in  a  short  statement  here,  and  this  can  be  further  developed  by 
discussion,  if  it  is  agreeable  for  me  to  make  this  statement. 

This  commission  nas  endeavored  to  put  before  your  committee  a 
statement  of  the  industrial  conditions  m  Hawaii,  and  has  sought  to 
make  clear  that,  while  there  is  a  great  labor  shortage  in  our  agri- 
cultural industries,  the  question  is  far  greater  than  that  of  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  labor  to  maintain  our  industries  and,  by  the  same 
token,  there  is  a  much  bigger  question  before  us  than  any  mere 
economic  loss  resulting  fromiessening  production. 

The  history  of  our  attempts  to  encourage  and  bring  to  our  country 
labor  which  would  form  a  base  for  an  American  population  shows 
that,  up  to  the  present  time  and  under  the  immigration  laws  of 
America,  all  eflforts  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  hasl)een  intimated 
before  this  committee  that  the  reason  that  labor  is  not  satisfied  to 
remain  in  the  fields  of  Hawaii  is  because  it  is  underpaid  and  not  well 
treated  or  has  been  underpaid  and  not  well  treatecl  in  the  past. . 
Our  failure  to  keep  labor  in  our  agricultural  pursuits  that  would  be 
eligible  to  citizenship  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  suffici- 
ently well  paid  and  otherwise  provided  for  to  enable  it  to  accumulate 
such  savings  as  to  hasten  its  departure  from  the  less  desirable  field 
occupations. 

The  fact  that  California  offers  to  the  small  farmer  an  opportunity 
which  the  nature  of  our  industry  does  not  permit  in  Hawaii  draws 
away  the  labor  which  we  have  at  such  great  expense  endeavored  to 
hoi({  in  our  fields.  The  planting  interests  of  the  islands  have  required 
of  their  labor  only  what  is  properly  expected  of  the  workers  in  any 
similar  enterprise,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farm  laborers  in 
Hawaii  work  shorter  hours  than  do  any  like  laborers  on  the  farms 
of  the  American  mainland. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  we  must  produce  sugar  in  competition  with 
other  tropical  countries,  we  cite  the  fact  that  the  class  of  labor  in 
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question  is  better  paid,  housed,  and  cared  for  in  the  fields  of  the 
Territory  than  in  any  Uke  tropical  country  in  the  world,  as  is  borne 
out  by  Government  reports  and  investigations.  As  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  our  labor  has  been  well  paid,  over  and  above  living  costs, 
we  invite  your  attention  to  the  large  sums  of  money  which  are  annu- 
ally sent  to  Japan  by  the  laboring  community,  amounting  to 
$17,000,000,000  in  the  year  1920.  " 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  sent  to  Japan  and  not  carried  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.. Dillingham.  That  is  sent;  it  is  a  matter  of  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  record? 

Mr.  DILLINGHAM.  It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  question  before  this  committee  is 
merely  one  of  providing  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  our  volume 
of  production  or  of  sustaining  the  profits  on  our  invested  capital. 
The  question  is  rather  one  that  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  main- 
taining our  whole  business  structure  and  involves  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  mechanics  in  our  industrial  and  repair  plants  in  the 
cities.  Mechanics  of  long  experience  in  the  islands  appreciate  this 
fact,  and  it  is  with  surprise  that  we  find  the  American  Fedwation  of 
Labor  opposed  to  a  remedy  for  our  situation  which,  unless  secured, 
will  certamly  result  in  loss  of  employment  to  the  very  men  the  Federa- 
tion claims  to  represent*.  It  is  a  matter  of  particular  surprise  that 
organizations  of  laborers,  beyond  any  other  persons,  should  oppose 
this  legislation,  and  our  surprise  is  the  greater  because  of  the  fact 
that  resident  citizen  mechanics  and  group  laborers,  such  as  stevedores 
and  teamsters,  take  the  opposite  position  and  support  the  proposed 
resolution. 

The  stevedores'  union  is  the  largest  labor  oi^anization  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  excepting  only  the  Japanese  National  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  the  teamsters'  union  is  neariy  as  large.  These  two 
unions  represent  more  laboring  men  than  are  included  in  all  of  the 
branches  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Hawaii;  and,  further- 
more, they  represent  that  class  of  citizen  labor  that  has  been  longest 
resident  in  the  Territory  and  is  most  familiar  with  conditions  there, 
I  present  to  the  committee  the  indorsements  of  these  two  large  unions 

I  have  here,  under  date  of  May  26,  a  cablegram  addressed  to 
Charles Chillingsworth,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington:  • 

At  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Hawaiian  Stevedores*  Association  a  motion  was 
unanimously  passed  favoring  immigration.  The  members  also  voted  that  you  repre- 
sent them  at  such  hearings  as  may  be  held. 

McGuiBE,  Preaideat. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  members  are  there  in  that  stevedores* 
association  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  have  not  the  exact  number,  but  I  am  advised 
there  were  about  1,000  to  1,200. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  their  nationality  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are  all  citizens,  or 
eligible  to  become  citizens. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  part  or  portion  would  you  say  were  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  have  with  us  here  Senator  Wise,  who  was 
president  of  the  stevedores'  union  for,  I  think,  two  or  three  years, 
and  perhaps  he  can  answer  that  question  directly.  I  have  not  the 
figure.     Senator  Wise,  are  you  prepared  to  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  They  are  all  citizens. 
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The  Chairman.  Including  how  many  native  Hawaiians  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  There  are  about  800  to  1,000  Hawaiians  and  about  200 
others. 

Mr.  DnxiNOHAM.  I  have  here,  under  date  of  May  29,  addressed  to 
Walter  Dillingham,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  the  following 
cabl^am : 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Teamsters '  Union  it  was  agreed  to  indorse  the 
propofi^  to  amend  the  immigration  laws  to  allow  Chinese  to  come  to  Hawaii  as  agri- 
culturists so  as  to  relieve  the  labor  shortage. 

M.    T.   ROBELLO, 

President  Teamsters^  Union, 

Mr.  Rak£B.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  there  are  in  the  team- 
sters' union  ? 

Mr.  DnxiNGHAM.  I  am  advised  there  are  between  three  and  four 
hundred.  I  will  have  to  call  on  Senator  Wise  again  to  verify  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Wise.  That  is  the  correct  number. 

'Sfi.  DiLXiNQHAM.  I  have  been  advised  that  more  than  90  citizen 
laborers  and  mechanics  have  individually  addressed  personal  letters 
to  this  commission,  indorsing  the  proposed  legislation.  These  letters 
began  to  be  received  almost  immediately  after  it  was  known  that 
organized  labor  had  opposed  the  legislation  in  question.  I  refer  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  central  committee's  resolution, 
of  Honolulu. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  read  some  representative 
letters  from  mechanics  and  artisans  of  many  years  of  residence  in 
Hawaii,  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  conditions  throughout 
the  industries  of  the  Territory.  I  would  not  ask  to  have  the  record 
burdened  with  letters  along  the  same  line,  but  there  are  some  here 
of  particular  interest  and,  if  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  them, 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  read  them.  They  come  from  mechanics  of 
prominence  in  thi  islands  and  men  who  hare  been  there  for  a  long 
period  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Dillingham  might  read  some  of  these, 
or  extracts,  and  insert  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  DiLLiNOHAM.  This  first  letter  was  handed  to  me  the  day  before 
I  left  home  and  is  signed  by  one  of  the  best  citizens,  I  think,  that  we 
have  in  Hawaii,  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  A.  Hughes,  an  Irishman. 
[Reading :] 

As  a  workingman  who  has  the  interest  of  American  workingmen  at  heart  and  aa 
4citi2eD  who  prizes  his  citizenship  higher  than  St.  Paul,  I  wish  vou  Buccese  in  your 
miadon  to  Washington  to  secure  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  Territory  25,00() 
<*hinese  laborers. 

I  have  resided  in  this  Territory  32  years,  being  engaged  by  the  late  B.  F.  Dilling- 
ham in  Son  Francisco  to  build  care  for  his  railroad.  I  am  still  building  cars  for  the 
aam*  railroad.  During  those  years  I  have  consistontly  worked  for  the  Americani- 
zation of  the  islands,  helped  to  organize  the  Republican  Party,  was  a  member  of 
ita  firei  executive  committee  and  served  one  term  in  the  legislature. 

I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  in  C'hinepe  labor  for  our  sugar  plantations  and  pineapple 
canneries  because  the  very  life  of  those  industries  depend  on  thin  labor,  and  the 
commeitaal  and  business  life  of  the  Territory  de])end8  absolutely  on  these  industries. 

To  say  that  white  men  can  or  will  work  on  the  torrid  sugar  plantations  cutting  and 
loadii^  cane  is  an  absurdity.  The  time  is  past,  if  it  ever  was,  when  he  would  do 
it.  It  is  contrary  to  nature's  laws  for  white  men  to  toil  at  hard,  laborious  work  under 
An  equatorial  aun;  even  the  Japanese  quit  at  the  earliont  possible  time. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  in  Chinese  labor,  because  from  a  nataonal  and  bu5inf-v 
point  of  view  it  is  wrong  to  allow  Japanese  nationals  to  hold  by  the  throat — and  i  jld 
throttle  at  any  moment — the  business  and  commercial  life  of  an  American  Terri Ur» 

I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  Chinese  labor  here  because,  in  the  world's  chaotic  ipUr- 
China  is  our  loyal  friend.    Our  Chinese  business  men  are  honest  and  prcgrft^\r 
and  there  is  no  more  loyal  and  patriotic  American  than  onr  Chinese-Axrerii^Xi 
Thirty  thousand  Chinese  will  help,  not  hinder,  the  Americanization  of  tbisTemun 
because  they  are  honest  and  industrious  workers  and  because  they  will  squeeze  cut 
an  un-American  and  undesirable  element. 

There  is  no  one  longs  more  ardently  for  the  day  to  come  when  over  our  great  \zrA 
all  will  be  good  and  loyal  citizens,  all  shall  live  in  peace  and  prosperity.  TV>  bnr<: 
about  this  condition  Hawaii,  if  allowed,  will  surely  do  her  part.  She  can  not,  hc<v- 
ever,  do  it  if  she. is  made  a  desert  of,  and  a  refusal  of  your  request  by  Congress  wouM 
tend  to  that  result. 

.  Yours,  very  truly,  JOBN  A.  HroHEJ). 

Here  is  a  letter  that  was  handed  to  me  on  the  steamer,  on  our  way 
up  from  Honolulu: 

Honolulu,  H,  T.,  May  5,  J 9^1. 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  the  Hawaii  Emergency  Labor  Commission,  Honolulu^  H.  T, 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  mechanical  engineer  and  a  resident  of  Hawaii  for  nearly  40  yeaiv. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  objects  of  your  mission  to  Washington  in  an  Vtl< :: 
to  secure  Chinese  labor  for  agricultural  purposes.  I  beg  to  state  that  my  experien*  e 
with  this  class  of  labor  while  acting  in  an  official  capacity  on  sugar  plantations  .ii> 
years  ago,  was  eminently  satisfactory  for  industry  and  reliability,  and  such  few  <  i 
them  as  have  remained  on  the  plantations  that  I  have  knowledge  of  are  still  gi^*ilik: 
good  service  there. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Japanese  labor  in  the  Islands  I  have  noted  with  recr«^r 
and  alarm  the  stesuiy  decrease  in  the  number  of  American  mechanics  which  I  belie^  *- 
is  largelv  due  to  the  intense  competition  which  they  have  to  meet  from  semi£)kill«*<1 
mechanics  who  originally  came  to  Hawaii  for  agricultural  purposes  and  whope  mode  "f 
living  mjikes  it  impossible  for  any  white  mechanic  to  compete  with  them;  and*  whri. 
we  had  Chinese  labor  on  the  plantations,  such  conditions  as  these  did  not  exist. 

I  have  noted  in  the  past  few  years  that  these  semiskilled  Japanese  artisans  have  bc^'n 
leaving  the  agricultural  districts  and  taking  up  their  residence  in  the  towns  to  such  ul 
extent  that  at  the  present  time  agricultural  industries  of  Hawaii  are  suffering  frrjm  a 
shortage  of  labor. 

As  an  American  citizen  and  a  permanent  resident  of  Hawaii,  I  am  vitally  intere^tel 
in  all  that  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the  Islands;  and  I  \iew  the  present  situati'ii 
with  some  alarm  as  the  outlook  seems  to  indicate  that,  owing  to  the  foregoin]^  mentitr  «^i 
conditions,  the  situation  will  get  worse  instead  of  better,  and  I  firmly  bwieve  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  reputable  American  citizen  residents  of  Hawaii  would  |HaiiI% 
welcome  the  reintroduction  of  Chinese  labor  for  agricultural  purposes  which  W(>ul  i 
teud  ti  alleviate  our  preseat  industrial  conditions  and  stabilize  the  prosperity  of  tl  »- 
Islands.  In  closing,  I  desire  to  say,  without  bias  or  prejudice,  that  many  of  U5  <•«■!.- 
sider  that,  owino:  to  their  intense  nationalistic  cliaraoteristics  and  dual  citizenphij . 
the  ever-increasing  population  of  native-born  Japanese  are  a  distinct  and  serit-L.* 
meaaoe  to  the  Americanization  of  the  Hawaiian  lalands. 

Hopinij  that  the  special  labor  commission  will  be  successful  in  their  effort*,  I  am. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  G.  WooTTEK,  Ent/inetr 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  paragraph  in  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu,  as  follow^ 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  organic  act  it  is  required  that  au 
industriil  survev  of  the  Territory  be  held  every  five  vears,  and  we  are  advised  thur 
1921  is  the  yeir  in  which  this  survey  falls  due.  Any  further  action  as  the  legi^lai*  r» 
contemplate.^  in  this  matter  should  be  deferred  until  after  the  report  of  a  compel*'^.: 
and  impartial  commission  such  as  would  be  ap])ointed  under  the  Federal  Departmern 
of  Labor. 

I  suppose  they  mean  to  prepare  that  industrial  survey.  Tlu* 
resolution  continues: 

If  surh  report  shows  the  actual  shortage  of  labor  which  is  now  claimed,  thcin  it  «iiU 
be  time  to  tliink  of  devising  some  adequate  and  satisfactor>'  remedy. 
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Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  United  vStates  Government,  I  understand, 
has  made  no  arrangement  for  the  survey  of  the  industrial  conditions 
of  Hawaii  for  this  year.  I  have  not  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  but  my.  understanding  is  that  they  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  spend  money  to  investigate  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii. 
They  state  that  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  labor  conditions  in 
Hawaii  than  with  those  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States; 
that  if  they  can  raise  the  money  they  would  like  to  spend  it  in 
investigating  labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  because  they  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  labor  conditions  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  not  have  a  statement  made  here  the  other 
day  in  connection  with  the  report  of  1915  to  the  effect  that  the 
issuance  of  that  report  was  mandatory  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it,  and  that  was 
the  last  report  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  section  16  of  the  organic  act. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  I  will  have  the  clerk  of  the   • 
committee  make  an  official  inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
reference  to  the  next  report  of  the  labor  survey. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  would  like  to  state  that  under  the  resolution 
the  obligation  is  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  obligation  is  certainly  implied  by  the  statement  that  he  should 
ascertain,  of  his  own  knowledge,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  shortage 
or  a  need  of  immigration  to  meet  the  situation  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  if  this  resolution  should  be  passed 
by  Congress,  it  would  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  make  such  -an 
inauiry  preparatory  to  authorizing  this  action  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  following  from  that  and  your  statement  that 
that  sort  of  action  was  not  contemplated,  who  would  make  the 
arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  cover  that  a  little  further  along  in  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  connection  with  these  letters  you  have  read  to  the 
committee,  particularly  the  letter  from  John  A.  Hughes  addressed 
to  you  under  date  of  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  May  3,  1921 — your  commission 
has  examined  this  letter  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  commission  has 
examined  it.  The  records  of  the  commission  are  before  its  members, 
and  they  have  all  had  an  opportunity  to  study  these  records,  and  I 
assume  they  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  your  commission  generally 
approves  what  Mr.  Hughes  said  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  Dillingham,  I  am  speaking  only  for  myself,  but  I  know  that 
the  commission  approves  oi  the  resolution  as  it  has  been  submitted. 

Mr,  Raker.  That  is  not  what  1  am  asking,  Mr.  Dillingham. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  understand  what  you  are  asking  me,  and  that 
is  whether  or  not  we  approve  the  sentiments  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  We  approve  of  the  sentiments  of  that  letter. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  said  you  had  a  separate  view.  Do  you  approve, 
generally,  the  viewpoint  presented  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  this  letter  ? 
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Mr.  Dillingham.  If  you  will  ask  me  directly  what  I  approve  of, 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  you. 
Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  you  the  question. 
Mr.  Dillingham.  The  letter  covers  a  good  many  points.    The 

feneral  tenor  of  the  letter  is  to  Americanize  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
absolutely  approve  of  that. 
Mr.  Raker.  In  this  letter  I  find  the  following  paragraph: 

I  am  in  favor  of  bringing,  in  Chinese  labor,  because  from  a  national  and  business 
point  of  view  it  is  wrong  to  allow  Japanese  nationals  to  hold  by  the  throat — and  can 
throttle  at  any  moment — the  business  and  conmiercial  life  of  an  American  Territory  . 

Does  the  commission  approve  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  commission  does  not  approve  of  a  ox)ndition 
which  gives  to  any  alien  nationality  the  control  of  our  industrial  or 
other  conditions  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  a  clean-cut  statement  by  Mr.  Hughes.  Does 
your  commission  generally  approve  the  views  as  expressed  in  that 
paragraph  by  Mr.  Hughes  ? 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  You  are  trying  to  pin  me  down  to  a  detailed 
expression  of  where  the  commission  stanas  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  am  not  trying  to  pin  you  down. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  are  on  record  as  to  where  we  stand  with 
regard  to  this  proposition  and  we  will  be  further  on  record  when  I 
finish  my  statement  to  the  committee  this  morning.  I  have  tried  to 
answer  your  question  and  do  not  want  to  quibble  with  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  you  would  not  do  that.  It  would  be  far  from 
both  of  us  to  do  it  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  cut  out  the  quibbling  and  get  along. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  not  any  quibbling  in  this.  This  is  fimda- 
mental.  This  paragraph  contains  two  fimdamental  propositions,  and 
I  wanted  to  know  from  Mr.  Dillingham — because  he  is  a  keen,  capable, 
clear-headed  fellow — whether  or  not  the  commission  generally  approve 
the  views  as  expressed  in  that  paragraph.  That  is  all.  i  ou  would 
not  like  to  answer,  Mr.  Dillingham  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  consider  I  have  answered  your  question,  Judge. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  one  of  those  letters  it  is  stated  that  the  people  are 
leaving  the  fields  and  coming  into  the  cities  or  villages  and  competing 
with  mechanics.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  further  mducement  if  you 
bring  in  a  large  number  of  Chinese  and  take  them  from  the  field  to 
compete  further  with  the  mechanics  ?  Would  it  not  have  a  tendency 
to  injure  the  work  of  the  mechanics  if  you  had  an  overabundance  of 
laborers  and  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  field  laborer  is  not  a  mechanic,  but  the 
system  which  has  been  in  force  has  provided  for  a  sort  of  promotion, 
so  that  a  field  laborer  feels  by  making  himself  of  value  to  the  planta- 
tion he  has  a  chance  to  rise  to  the  skilled  positions.  When  he  is 
graduated,  if  you  like,  from  a  course  of  training  at  the  pimips,  in  the 
mills,  wherever  it  may  be,  he  comes  to  the  city  and  sets  up  in  the 
contracting  business  or  building  business  or  as  an  automooile  me- 
chanic. 

The  shortage  with  us  has  never  been  a  shortage  of  mechanics,  but 
a  shortage  of  men  to  do  the  heavy  field  work.  That  work  is  not  con- 
sidered aesirable  by  any  race  or  nationality  of  people  we  have  been 
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Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  DlLLiNGiiAM.  The  United  States  Government,  I  understand, 
has  made  no  arrangement  for  the  survey  of  the  industrial  conditions 
of  Hawaii  for  this  year.  I  have  not  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  but  my.  understanding  is  that  they  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  spend  money  to  investio;ate  laoor  conditions  in  Hawaii. 
They  state  that  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  labor  conditions  in 
Hawaii  than  with  those  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States; 
that  if  they  can  raise  the  money  they  would  like  to  spend  it  in 
investigating  labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  because  they  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  labor  conditions  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman,  Did  we  not  have  a  statement  made  here  the  other 
day  in  connection  with  the  report  of  1915  to  the  eflFect  that  the 
issuance  of  that  report  was  mandatory  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it,  and  that  was 
the  last  report  that  has  been  maae. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  section  16  of  the  organic  act. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  I  will  have  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  make  an  official  inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
reference  to  the  next  report  of  tne  labor  survey. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  would  like  to  state  that  under  the  resolution 
the  oblijgation  is  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  obligation  is  certainly  implied  by  the  statement  that  he  should 
ascertain,  of  his  own  knowledge,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  shortage 
or  a  need  of  immigration  to  meet  the  situation  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  if  this  resolution  should  be  passed 
by  Congress,  it  would  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  make  such  -an 
inauiry  preparatory  to  authorizing  this  action } 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  following  from  that  and  your  statement  that 
that  sort  of  action  was  not  contemplated,  who  would  make  the 
arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  cover  that  a  little  further  along  in  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  connection  with  these  letters  you  have  read  to  the 
committee,  particularly  the  letter  from  John  A.  Hughes  addressed 
to  you  under  date  of  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  May  3,  1921 — your  commission 
has  examined  this  letter  ? 

ilr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  commission  has 
examined  it.  The  records  of  the  commission  are  before  its  members, 
and  they  have  all  had  an  opportunity  to  study  these  records,  and  I 
assume  they  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  your  commission  generally 
approves  what  Mr.  Hughes  said  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  am  speaking  only  for  myself,  but  I  know  that 
the  commission  approves  oi  the  resolution  as  it  has  been  submitted. 

Mr,  Raker.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking,  Mr.  Dillingham. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  understand  what  you  are  asking  me,  and  that 
is  whether  or  not  we  approve  the  sentiments  of  that  letter  ? 

^Ir.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr,  Dillingham.  We  approve  of  the  sentiments  of  that  letter. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  said  you  had  a  separate  view.  Do  you  approve, 
generally,  the  viewpoint  presented  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  this  letter? 
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will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  have  some  recreation  or  pleasure 
after  ne  gets  througn  with  his  work. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Woo  ten,  who  signed  one  of  the  letters  I  have  just 
read,  was  the  president  of  the  marine  en^eers'  organization,  and 
it  was  his  organization  that  protested  against  the  admission  of  the 
Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  to  be  admitted 
into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  statement  was  made  by  a  witness  here  the 
other  day  that  an  attempt  was  made  for  an  affiliation,  but  it  was 
turned  down  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  that  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Tyson,  who  was  mentioned  by  a  witness  yester- 
day, did  apply  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  affiliation. 
The   marine   engineers,  of   which  organization  Mr.  Wooten  is  the 

President,   protested  by  resolution  against  the  admission  of  that 
apanese  Federation  of  Labor*  into   the  American  Federation  of 
Laoor. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  At  the  last  national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can L^on  in  Minneapolis  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  in- 
dorsing in  effect  the  plan  now  proposed  m  the  joint  resolution  before 
this  committee  to  diversify  the  oriental  population  of  the  Territory: 

Whereas  the  complete  and  speedy  Americanization  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  of 
"vital  importance  to  the  Territory  and  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Hawaii,  aided  by  many  other  agencies, 
is  making  every  effort  to  bring  such  Americanization  about:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii,  for  the  beat  interests  of  the  Nation,  are  willing  to  join 
with  other  parts  of  the  country  in  closing  the  doors  to  further  Japanese  immigratir)ri 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  islands  make  a  supply  of  labor 
adapted  for  work  under  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  peculiar  to  the  islands 
essential  to  the  continued  contribution  of  Hawaii  to  the  Nation's  food  supply  and 
resources:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion,  in  national  convention  assembled,  That  Congress  be 
urged  to  make  an  impartial  investi^tion  of  the  labor  needs  of  Hawaii  with  the  view  t«* 
possible  modifications  of  policy  which  shall  result  in  a  larger  population  of  distinr-tlv 
American  origin  and  a  diversification  of  alien  population  with  a  view  to  military,  social , 
and  economic  safety;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved y  That  the  work  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Hawaii,  in  securin^c 
the  cooperation  of  employers  in  Hawaii  to  the  end  that  citizens  be  given  preference  in 
employment  when  otnerwiee  fitted,  is  indorsed;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  efforts  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Hawaii,  to  sec  u re? 
national  le-^islation  requiring  the  use  of  citizen  labor  on  Government  work  Ls  indorse  i 
and  Congress  is  urged  to  pass  such  legislation. 

While  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  may  have  done  much 
to  improve  labor  conditions  in  this  country,  no  credit  of  any  kind  is 
due  it  for  the  development  of  American  interests  in  the  islands,  from 
the  start  of  American  industry  there  to  the  present  daj^.  That 
Hawaii  stands  to-day  as  an  American  Territory,  controlled  by 
American  citizens,  with  as  high  a  standard  of  living  among  its  citi- 
zen population  as  is  found  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  among  its  oreintals  than  is  found  in  any 
tropical  country  in  the  world,  is  due  in  no  respect  whatever  to  the 
efforts  of  organized  labor. 

To  control  the  interests  of  the  Territory  for  Americans,  and  recog- 
nizing the  growing  power  of  the  Japanese  through  their  numerical 
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Ereponderances  and  consequent  control,  the  American  citizens  who 
ave  directed  the  destinies  of  the  Territory  for  the  past  century, 
have  endeavored,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  curb  the  license  of 
the  Japanese  foreign-language  press  and  to  regulate  the  Japanese 
foreign-language  scnools.  In  this  endeavor,  these  American  citizens 
have  been  opposed  in  their  efforts  not  only  by  the  Japanese  but  by 
the  members  and  organizations  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Wallace,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
stated  a  formal  opposition  to  this  resolution;  but  neither  he  nor  the 
organization  which  he  represents  has  suggested  any  affirmative  plan 
for  meeting  the  positive  situation  which  exists.  I  can  not  over- 
emphasize to  this  committee  the  fact  that  it  is  a  situation  and  not  a 
theory  that  confronts  us.  If  this  situation  is  allowed  merely  to  drift, 
it  is  answering  itself  by  the  laws  of  mathematics. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  is  it  that  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  two  years 
ago  did  not  pass  a  bill  which  was  then  pending  before  it  requiring 
American  school  teachers  to  teach  in  Hawaii,  out  let  that  bill  be 
killed  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know.  Two  years  ago  I  was  here  in 
Washington.  I  was  not  in  Hawaii  during  the  session  of  the  le^s- 
lature  and  I  do  not  remember  any  of  the  discussions  in  connection 
with  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  was  to  require  American  teachers  in  alien 
schools,  was  it  not,  or  was  it  in  public  schools  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  In  public  schools. 

Mr.  Irwin.  They  have  since  passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Weeber.  At  a  special  session.  Senator  Wise  is  here,  and  he 
can  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Wise.  They  got  word  from  the  State  Department  to  stop  that. 

The  Chairman.  To  stop  what  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  To  stop  the  passage  of  that  law  introduced  at  that 
session. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  bill  provide  for? 

Mr.  Wise.  It  provided  for  the  elimination  of  the  foreign-language 
schools. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  That  was  at  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  was  in 
France. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  called  for  the  elimination  of  foreign- 
language  schools  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  bill  to  eliminate  alien  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  That,  as  modified,  passed  at  the  last  session. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  refer  to  the  public  schools  of  Hawaii  or 
to  the  foreign-language  schools  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  It  refers  to  the  foreign-language  schools  alone.  The 
public  schools  all  have  American  citizen  teachers. 

Mr.  Irwin.  No  teachers  but  American  teachers  can  teach  in  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  bill  that  prohibited  the  foreign-language 
schools  from  going  on  was  held  up  by  reason  of  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  The  State  Department. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dillingham.  It  is  no  answer  for  Mr.  Wallace  to  say  that  he 
will  shoulder  a  gun  and  fight  if  necessary.  We  maintain  that  it  is. 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that  American  citizens  are  not  compelled 
to  take  up  arms  to  meet  any  situation  due  to  the  domination  of  any 
single  alien  group  in  Hawaii,  when  that  situation  can  be  met  and 
solved  by  peaceful  economic  methods. 

The  suggestion  that  the  proposed  voluntarily  enlisted  laborers 
would  be  bondsmen  or  slaves  is  made  only  for  effect.  Any  fair- 
minded  study  of  the  proposed  plan  of  relief  will  demonstrate  beyond 
question  that  it  means  and  entails  neither  bondage  nor  slavery  nor 
coercive  labor.  It  is  our  bona  fide  intention  to  secure  labor  from  any 
practicable  source.  So  far  as  the  Chinese  are  concerned,  alien  Chinese 
are  now  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  under  certain  restric- 
tions: For  example,  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States 
to-day  to  attend  educational  institutions  or  for  purposes  of  traveling. 
In  either  case,  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  country  as  soon 
as  the  object  of  their  entry  is  accomplished.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  this  committee,  this  right  of  entry  is  extended 
to  other  Chinese  with  suitable  restrictions  applying  to  that  class,  and 
there  is  no  more  of  a  burden  on  this  proposed  class  than  exists  at  the 
present  time  with  respect  to  the  classes  of  Chinese  who  are  now 
permitted  to  enter  the  country  under  restrictions. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  resolution  does  not  propose- 
or  contemplate  the  entry  of  contract  labor,  but  provides  simply  for 
the  granting  of  permission  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  admis- 
sion of  laborers  otherwise  debarred,  to  enter  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  at  the  prevailing  wage  rates.  There- 
is  no  obligation,  impliea  or  otherwise,  upon  this  Government  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  any  other  government  or  individuals  as  to  tbe 
fixing  of  wage  rates  or  the  making  of  wage  contracts.  After  entry 
into  the  country  the  laborers  in  question  are  free  to  move  from  one 
plantation  to  another  and  from  one  island  of  the  Territory  to  another, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  employ  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  an  actual  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
fields  of  the  Territory,  and  the  intention  of  this  proposed  legislation 
and  its  only  reason  or  purpose  is  the  necessity  of  supplying  labor  to 
meet  this  actual  numerical  shortage.  The  resolution  is  aistinctly  not 
designed,  nor  would  the  Department  of  Labor  permit  it  to  be  used, 
to  create  an  oversupply  of  labor,  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the 
prevailing  wage  scales.  It  would  be  distinctly  against  the  interests 
of  the  Territory  to  have  an  oversupply  of  labor,  for  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  labor  to  migrate  from  one  place  of  seasonal  employ- 
ment to  another,  as  is  possible  and  practiced  on  the  mainland.  The 
nature  of  the  industries  of  Hawaii  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuous employment  the  year  round,  so  that  no  enforced  idleness  is 
ever  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  work  to  be  done. 

As  a  very  probable  medium  for  the  handling  of  the  details  of  this 
proposed  immigration,  the  Territorial  laws  now  provide  for  a  board  of 
immigration,  with  authority  to  handle  just  such  situations  as  would 
be  created  by  the  resolution  under  consideration.  Under  this  Ter- 
ritorial law  boards  of  immigration  have  handled  European  immi- 
grants to  the  Territory  in  large  numbers  and  have  not  only  brought 
them  to  the  Territory,  but  have  also  attended  to  their  distrLbutioni 
throughout  the  various  islands. 
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At  this  point,  we  wish  to  say  that  this  commission  has  no  objection 
to  amendments  to  the  resolution  in  question  with  a  view  specifically 
to  placing  a  part  of  the  responsibility  on  the  Territorial  government 
t)r  requiring  the  Territory  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  the  measure 
into  effect,  should  the  conmuttee  consider  amendments  along  these 
lines  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

As  this  is  a  proposition  of  enlisted  labor  volunteering  to  be  em- 
ployed under  certain  restrictions  and  conditions  known  to  it  in 
advance,  a  very  proper  requirement  would  be  that  only  voung  men, 
or  men  between  the  ages,  say,  of  18  or  20  and  25  years,  he  admitted 
under  the  plan  in  question.  These  ages  correspond  with  the  age  of 
young  men  in  this  country  who  are  attending  teclmical  and  other 
schools  and  who  have  not  yet  acquired  families  with  the  accompany- 
ing responsibilities.  Should  such  young  men  be  admitted  to  tfie 
Territory,  they  would  there  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
an  industrial  education  in  practical  methods  of  agriculture,  sanitation, 
and  modern  scientific  methods  of  farming.  That  employment  in  the 
fields  of  the  Territory  constitutes  a  real  education  oi  great  practical 
viilue  to  the  laborer  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Japanese 
and  Filipinos  who  have  returned  from  Hawaii  to  their  owti  countries 
are  to-day  recognized  as  a  prominent  and  invaluable  factor  in  de- 
veloping the  agriculture  of  their  own  countries. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  maintained 
on  a  high  plane  of  live  and  let  live,  we  cite  the  fact  that  the  wage 
scale  for  the  islands  and  the  freedom  and  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment are  such  that  there  is  not  a  single  poorhouse  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  that  vagrancy  and  poverty  are  practically  unknown. 
Under  a  system  inaugurated  a  few  years  a^o  all  of  our  eleemosynary 
institutions  are  provided  for  from  funds  raised  annually  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  The  welfare  fund  for  this  purpose  amounted  to 
?3 75,000  in  1921.  This  fund  is  expended  and  used  for  maintaining 
hospitals,  social  settlements,  open-air  camps,  and  general  welfare 
organizations,  and  it  is  seldom  if  ever  necessary  to  use  a  part  of  this 
fund  for  the  mere  financial  relief  of  the  destitute. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  immigration  experiments  of  the 
past  50  years  have  been  generally  unsuccessful,  it  has  been  clearly 
oroujght  out  in  this  hearing  that  Hawaii  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
continue  such  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a 
permanent  Caucasian  population.  The  people  of  the  Territory  still 
hope  and  believe,  despite  the  discouragement  of  past  failures,  that  a 
solution  can  be  worked  out  in  time,  and  we  therefore  urge  that,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  permanent  immigration  policy,  due  consideration 
be  given  to  the  problems  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Those  problems 
require  relief  oi  a  widely  different  nature.  The  first  problem  is  the 
solution  of  the  present  grave  labor  shortage  constituting  a  crisis 
wliich  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  industries  of  the  Territory 
and  even  of  the  Territory  itself.  The  second  problem  is  the  determi- 
nation of  a  permanent  immigration  policy  which  will  at  once  permit 
the  creation  of  a  white  Caucasian  oase  for  the  population  of  the 
Territory  and  effectively  prevent  the  recurrence  oi  such  a  labor 
shortage  hereafter. 

For  the  relief  of  the  present  situation,  a  rotation  of  immigration 
is  proposed  to  the  end  that  Hawaii  may  now  secure  adequate  labor 
that  will  solve  her  instant  emergency  problem.     Since  this  immigra- 
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tion  is  to  be  rotated  and  thereby  prevented  from  becoming  a  part  of 
the  Territory's  permanent  population,  the  first  and  the  only  consider- 
ation in  determining  upon  the  nature  of  the  immigrants  is  whether 
or  liot  they  can  and  will  work  in  the  tropical  fields  of  the  country  so 
efficiently  as  to  permit  the  continued  operation  and  control  of  our 
agricultural  industries  by  and  for  Americans. 

The  second  problem  of  a  permanent  immigration  policy  will  need 
no  solution  unless  and  until  the  present  emergency  has  passed;  for,  if 
that  emergency  continue  unrelieved,  the  industrial  and  political 
control  of  the  Territory  will  pass  into  alien  hands,  and  the  coimtry 
cease  to  remain  an  American  community.  The  solution  of  these 
two  problems,  the  one  emergency  and  the  other  permanent  must  be 
founded  upon  a  frank  differentiation  between  labor  intended  to 
relieVe  the  present  crises  and  labor  intended  for  a  permanent  popu- 
lation. For  the  former,  Hawaii  needs  the  most  efficient  labor  avail- 
able, regardless  of  race  or  color;  for  the  latter,  she  needs  a  carfuUy 
selected  agricultural  people  who  can  continue  her  industries,  be 
assimilated  into  her  population,  and  constitute  the  base  on  which 
to  build  a  body  politic  essentially  American. 

Gentlemen,  this  committee  has  a  responsibility  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  continue  Hawaii  as  an  American  Territory.  To  take 
no  action  at  all  is  to  answer  that  she  shall  speedily  come  under  the 
economic  and  the  politipal  control  of  an  alien  race.  To  postpone 
action  exaggerates  and  makes  more  difficient  the  later  adjustment 
and  solution  of  the  problem,  and  such  adjustment  is  so  necessary 
that  now  or  later  it  can  not  be  escaped.  To  refuse  to  provide  a 
remedj  for  the  present  predicament  of  the  isolated  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  simply  because  tne  method  of  remedy  proposed  may  not 
be  adaptable  to  mainland  conditions  or  because  tnat  method  is  new 
in  principle,  is  not  solving  our  problem  or  meeting  the  responsibility 
which  is  vested  in  your  committee. 

Mr.  Cable.  Suppose  this  resolution  goes  through  as  it  is  drawn, 
and  you  were  bade  in  Hawaii.  How  would  you  proceed  to  get  this 
labor?  Would  you  send  men  to  China,  or  what  method  would  you 
pursue? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Many  of  the  details  for  carrying  out  this  plan, 
of  necessity,  would  have  to  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  burden  would  be  upon  the  Territory  to  show  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  it  would  be  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  to  ascer- 
tain, the  exact  conditions  in  Hawaii.  If  it  were  possible  to  meet 
our  situation  by  bringing  in  others  than  Chinese,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing away  from  the  prejudice  that  is  against  the  Chinese  in  this  country, 
we  would  be  glad  to  bring  in  some  other  people.  If,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  oring  people  in  from  any  other  source,  we  will  be  glad 
to  bring  the  Chinese  in. 

Mr.  Cable.  You  would  have  to  pay  their  boat  fare  down  there, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cable.  About  how  much  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  recall  what  the  new  rates  are  from 
China  to  Hawaii,  but  Mr.  Mead,  who  knows  the  rates 

Mr.  Cable  (interposing) .  Approximately  i 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  should  say  from  $50  to  $75. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  rate  is  $65. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Chinese  Government^  as  & 
Government,  makes  an  arrangement  with  another  Government  u> 
transport  those  of  her  nationals  to  the  other  coxmtry  for  labor  i 

The  Chairman.  It  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  during  the  war.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  facts  about  that. 

Mt.  Dillingham.  They  are  sending  labor,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  other  parts  of  the  world  where  labor  is  required, 
but  tney  are  putting  a  very  much  more  careful  check  on  that;  tliev 
are  having  a  more  paternal  eye  on  that  arrangement  with  labor  to 
insure  theu*  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  details  of  the  provisions  of  thosf^ 
agreements  under  which  certain  money  is  sent  home  for  the  support 
of  the  families,  or  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  required  to  be 
deposited  by  the  companies  who  employ  the  coolie  laDor  1 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  any  such 
arrangement  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  by  hearsay,  as  U> 
how  it  is  done  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  have  a  letter  which  was  forwarded  to  me  sinc«^ 
my  arrival  here.  It  is  very  brief  and  I  could  not  offer  it  as  an 
exhaustive  report  on  the  arrangement.  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  what 
it  may  be  worth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  personal  letter  or  a  business  letter  i 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  is  a  personal  letter;  it  is  headed  '^Personal.  * 
It  is  not  the  disposition  of  this  commission,  however,  to  hold  back 
any  information  that  we  have,  whether  it  is  personal  or  otherwise, 
which  bears  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  oetray  any  confidences 
but  I  feel  sure  that  the  addressee  is  interested,  as  we  all  are,  only  in 
meeting  the  situation  in  Hawaii,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  sent  me  this  letter,  which  says: 

With  reference  to  our  conversation  on  the  question  of  Chinese  labor  for  Ha^ndi. 
I  wish  to  state  that  it  would  be  the  best  thin^  for  the  islands  if  the  planters  ran  )?et 
Congress  to  pass  a  special  act  allowing  a  certain  number  of  laborers  to  enter  the  Ter- 
ritory for  the  plantations.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  to  be  taken  up  on  the  oth»T 
side,  but  as  regards  the  procedure  that  has  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to  secure  the 
labor  at  this  end,  I  would  briefly  summarize  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  I  would  suggest  that  the  employment  of  laborers  from  the  Swato^ 
district,  whicn  supplied  over  90  per  cent  of  the  farm  laborers  of  the  Straits  Settlr- 
ments  and  the  Federated  Malay  States,  be  considered,  and  these  are  by  far  fiupori«r 
in  physique  and  working  capacity  to  the  men  from  the  Heung  Shan  and  Sun  Nin*' 
districts  that  have  before  gone  into  Hawaii. 

Since  there  is  a  law  passed  by  the  Chinese  Government  prohibiting  contrart  Ul»>r 
to  go  abroad,  the  cjuestion  of  securing  the  laborers  in  large  numbers  has  to  Ixj  8olv<'<i, 
and  the  solution  lies  in  that  satisfactory  arrangements  will  have  to  l)e  made  with  ih" 
Chinese  Government  whereby  the  emigrants  will  be  sufficiently  protected  befor** 
the  sanction  can  be  obtained.  This  has  been  the  case  with  thousanda  of  labojvr^ 
that  were  sent  to  the  Straits  SettlementB,  Samoa,  and  Nauru  Islands,  and  in  ev<?jY 
instance  a  contract  was  made  between  the  Chinese  Government,  representing  lL" 
laborers,  and  the  foreign  consul,  representing  the  employers  of  laborers. 

The  gist  of  such  a  contract  generally  embraces  the  fixed  terms  of  employment.  ib*^ 
wages,  and  the  supplies  the  men  are  to  receive.  At  the  present  time  tniiiy  Mcu>-a:i 
dollars  per  month  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  men,  and  on  this  baaia  tbouaandc^  aii«i 
thousands  of  men  can  be  obtained. 

Among  the  other  terms  of  the  contract,  the  stipulations  that  sufficient  me^iiai 
assistance  should  be  rendered  the  men  bj'  the  employers  in  case  of  sickness,  hcalthv 
quarters  should  be  provided,  and  the  number  of  nolidav's  in  the  year  are  also  men 
tioned.    Furthermore,  on  every  batch  of  laborers  sent  niimbarin^  500  or  eo^  a  sum  of 
sav  S5«000  or  so.  is  reauired  to*  be  deposited  by  the  employers  with  the  Chineae  itov- 
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ernment  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  charitable  aids  or  making  compensation  to  any 
of  the  said  laborers  should  they  return  home  sick  or  disabled. 

The  above  are.  roughly,  the  conditions  under  which  Chinese^labor  can  be  obtained 
and,  to  my  mina,  shoulc!  not  be  diflScult  to  follow. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  letter  written  by  a  representative  of  any 
company  which  acts  as  a  go-between  with  the  Cninese  Government 
and  those  who  would  contract  for  Chinese  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that. 
I  knew  the  writer.  I  remember  him — or  I  think  I  do — as  a  very 
smaU  boy.  He  has  been  in  China  for  several  years  and  has  been 
quite  a  factor  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  Government 
from  an  empire  to  a  republic. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
will  be  asked  to  call  on  the  Library  of  Congress  for  copies  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Chmese  Government  prohibitmg  the  immigration  of 
contract  labor  mentioned  in  this  letter. 

Have  you  any  letters  from  any  concern  in  China  that  might  act 
as  an  agent  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No,  sir. 

[Note. — ^The  Library  of  Congress  was  unable  to  find  the  informa- 
tion desired.] 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOTAL  D.  MEAD. 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  statement  in  response  to 
the  suggestion  made  by  Representative  Nolan,  that  the  trust,  or  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  so-called  trust,  buys  Hawaiian 
sugar? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Mead.  For  many  years  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has 
not  purchased  1  pound  oi  Hawaiian  sugar.  The  Hawaiian  su^ar  has 
been  refined  principally  by  the  refinery  of  the  sugar  planters  m  CaU- 
fomia  called  the  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  at  Crockett, 
Calif.  This  year,  however,  a  quantity  of  sugar  will  be  sent  to  the 
eastern  refineries,  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  pur- 
chased, I  understand,  70,000  tons  of  that  sugar.  But  since  1909  up 
to  this  time  there  has  not  been  a  pound  sola  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  I  take  it  that  the  sugar  business  has  fat  years  and 
lean  years  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  has.  Furthermore  we  contend  that  the  price  we 
receive  for  sugar  has  been  fixed  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand 
and  not  by  any  refinery. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  quite  a  number  of  fat  years? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  had  a  fat  year  last  year,  but  the  United  States 
Government  took  a  large  part  of  that  profit  in  excess  profits  and 
income  taxes. 

The  Chairman,  The  fact  that  the  Government  has  taken  away 
some  of  your  profits  in  excess  profit  taxes  and  income  taxes,  does  not 
put  you  in  any  different  position  from  any  other  corporation  which 
makes  money  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  but  it  does  place  us  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  with 
the  Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  producers  who  do  not  have  that  tax 
to  pay. 
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The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  year  when  you  had  any  lull 
in  the  sugar  business,  which  you  might  call  a  lean  year  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Previous  to  the  war,  in  1914,  the  price  of  sugar  had 
gone  down  below  3  cents,  and  we  were  facing  then  a  very  bad  ^-ar. 
Since  tliat  time  our  profits  have  been  fairly  good. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  market  is  getting  back  to  normal  n.nv 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  not  now.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  back  to  normx 
for  several  years — not  until  the  present  tremendous  production  I  .- 
decreased.     There  is  a  very  large  oversupply. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  went  into  executive  session,  aft^" 
which  it  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Saturday,  June  25,  1921.  u: 
10.30  oVlock  a.  m.) 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  RepresentativEv*^, 

Saturday y  June  2o,  192L 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o^clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johns»n 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  commission  anything  further  to  prerifnt 
this  morning,  Mr.  Dillingham  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Mead  to  pro^ent 
some  extracts  from  reports  which  were  not  put  in  the  record  the  otl^r 
day. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mead,  you  may  proceed. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOTAL  D.  MEAD. 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  reports  upon  labor  coali- 
tions in  Hawaii  particularly  which  I  want  to  refer  to,  the  two  hiv"^ 
reports,  1911  and  1915,  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  anil 
Labor.  The  1915  report  is  Bulletin  No.  94  of  the  United  Stat«'> 
Bureau  of  Labor  on  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii,  and  I  am  readin: 
from  page  694. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  report  of  1914  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  1911.  It  is  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Lab*)r 
No.  94,  and  I  am  reading  from  page  694.  This  report  you  will  boar 
in  mind  was  made  in  1911,  and  wie  idea  of  reading  from  this  one  fir^t 
is  to  show  the  progressive  improvement  of  labor  conditions  on  th" 
sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii. 

But  no  unbiased  observer  would  question  that  the  mass  of  working  people  od 
Hawaii  plantations  are  now  better  otf  than  ever  before.  Their  wa^  are  ni^ber 
their  housing  better,  their  standard  of  living  higher,  their  opportunities  for  ad>  »!)'<' 
ment  broader.  Moreover,  public  opinion  in  the  islands  and  the  sentimeiit  of  plai 
tation  managers  and  overseers  as  a  class  are  predominantly  in  favor  of  the  cfain^ 
in  administering  labor  that  have  occurred,  and  sympathetic  with  the  progrees  in»>^' 
by  plantation  workers  under  the  new  system. 

Nevertheless,  room  still  remains  for  improvement  in  plantation  labor  oondition^-^ 
a  remark  that  applies  ecjually  to  mainland  occupations.  While  five  years  have  k^;^ 
a  betterment  of  plantation  hbusine  and  camp  sanitation,  and  in  many  places  withii 
another  half  deoule  every  married  couple  wiU  occupy  a  detached  cottage  and  t^' 
den,  yet  the  substitution  of  new  residences  and  the  introduction  of  improved  saoi 
tation  take  time,  and  occasion  expense  that  in  any  busineeB  enterprise  will  be  <ii^ 
tributed  over  several  years.  It  appears  to  be  the  rule  that  bad  houBing,  poor  sanita* 
tion,  and  overcrowding  are  more  oonmion  in  privately  owned  tenements  outBtde  tl  '* 
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plantation  limits  than  upon  the  plantations  themselves.  The  rate  of  wages  obviously 
does  not  pennit  plantation  laborers  to  adopt  the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  white 
la)>orers  in  the  United  States;  nor  can  wages  be  raised  inmiediately  to  such  a  rate. 
There  are  no  reliable  means  of  knowing  whether,  taking  into  account  cost  of  living 
aa  well  as  actual  wages,  the  economic  condition  of  Hawaiian  workers  is  improving 
faster  or  slower  than  the  condition  of  workers  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  But  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect  that  conditions  in  these  two  places  will  be  equalized.  The 
differences  of  industries,  traditions,  and  race  are  too  great. 

However,  a  comparison  of  Hawaiian  conditions  with  those  of  California  is  hardly  a 
fair  one.  More  properly  Hawaii  should  be  compared  >nth  other  tropical  and  insular 
countries,  having  similar  industries.  Yet  this  comparison  must  be  conditioned  by 
important  distinctions.  Without  attempting  either  to  confirm  or  deny  a  casual 
r^'lation  between  the  two  facts,  there  is  no  cane-producing  country  in  the  world, 
otit?ide  the  American  tariff  area,  where  sugar  cane  is  so  highly  protected  as  in  Hawaii. 
There  is  no  important  sugar-cane  rep:ion  except  Queensland  and  Cuba  where  the 
rate  of  wages  is  so  high  for  common  field  labor  as  in  Hawaii.  The  condition  of  labor 
in  Hawaii  is  better  than  in  Madeira  and  the  Azores — white  labor  countries — for  the 
T«^rritory  is  now  drawing  its  main  supply  of  immigrants  from  those  islands.  Wages 
are  hin^her  than  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  material  environment  of  labor  is  better  than  in 
most  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Furthermore,  the  autonomy  of  industry,  which  reflects  itself  directly  in  the  general 
welfare  of  workers,  is  probably  greater  in  Hawaii  than  in  any  other  tropical  country. 
Hawaii  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  colony. 

There  is  more  along  the  same  line  but  that  is  a  general  summing 
up,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  conclusions  of  the  investigators  at  that 
time.  This  report  I  believe  was  made  by  Dr.  Victor  Clark — or 
rather,  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  who  was  then  Dr.  Neill,  assisted 
bv  Dr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  was  Neill  from  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  what  his  State  was,  but  he  was  then 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  was  the  other  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Victor  S.  Clark. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  do  not  know  where  he  was  from  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Clark  at  that  time  had  a  dual  employment.  I  believe 
he  was  employed  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  also  did  this  special 
work  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  may  be  that  also  in  1911  or 
nfter  this  report  was  made,  I  think  he  took  employment  imder  the 
Territory  as  superintendent  of  immigration.  At  any  rate,  it  was  on 
or  about  that  time. 

Now,  the  report  of  1915  appears  in  Senate  Document  No.  432, 
Sixty-fourth  Congi'ess,  first  session,  '*  Labor  Conditions  in  Hawaii." 
I  bolieve  it  was  also  pubHshed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Labor  Department 
but  it  comes  to  me  in  this  form.     I  am  reading  from  page  10: 

A  Larpje  oriental  population  and  a  tropical  climate  make  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii 
'litTrTont  from  those  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  But  there  is  probably 
III'  «'thpr  tropical  country  except  northern  Quoen.sland  where  averap;e  earnings  and  the 
■'i-uidard  of  livin«^  of  workers  are  as  liieh  as  in  the  islands.  Cuban  plantation  hands 
I...  Mive  more  pay  per  day  for  part  of  the  year,  but  eni])loyment  at  these  wa^es  is  not 
>o  <\mtinuou8  as  in  Hawaii,  while  housing  and  sanitar}'  conditions  for  ordinary  laborers 
iUf;  holow  the  Hawaiian  standard.  However,  wai^'cs  in  the  Territory  are  lower,  and 
t'»(*  oppDrtunity  for  a  common  laborer  to  ad\Tinre  is  leds  than  in  California. 

Page  35 : 

< '•  npiderinsf  the  demands  of  the  climate,  plantation  workers  are  I'ctter  housed  than 
rruny  rural  laborers,  mine  workers,  and  unskilled  citv  workmen  on  the  mainland. 
H.M^ever,  when  new  laborers  from  the  Orient  are  introduced,  with  low  standards  of 
^wnfj  and  primitive  notions  of  hy^dene,  they  invariably  deteriorate  the  quarters 
where  thev  are  placed.  The  re'^ent  large  immigration  of  Filipinos  has  had  tide  effect. 
A'^  they  are  mostly  single  they  are  often  placed  iri  long  tenements  or  barracks,  and  some 
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l}uildingB  of  this  type — which  it  was  hoped  had  been  abolished  from  plantation  camfw— 
have  been  erected  for  them. 

And  they  are  being  abolished,  I  will  say.  The  question  of  barracks 
for  single  men  is  something  we  all  frown  upon,  and  just  as  rapidly  as 
possible  they  are  being  eliminated;  but  I  have  gone  mto  camps  where 
they  have  put  Filipinos  and  others  into  very  nice  houses  and  you  would 
almost  weep  to  see  the  way  they  have  abused  those  good  quarters, 
and  my  advice  would  be  against  the  putting  of  Porto  Ricans,  who 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  sanitation,  in  new  houses.  They  ought 
to  be  given  first  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  in  regard  to 
sanitation  and  the  care  of  their  nouses  before  they  are  given  the  type 
of  houses  now  being  erected  for  ordinary  laborers. 

Page  39  : 

Several  facts  indicate  that  plantation  laborers  receiA'e  more  than  a  subsistence  wa^e* 
The  Japanese,  including  those  not  on  plantations,  send  more  than  $1,000,000  annually 
to  their  home  country  through  the  post  office,  and  are  said  to  transmit  a  still  larger  stim 
through  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  which  nas  a  branch  in  Honolulu. 

Page  58 — this  is  headed,  *^The  question  of  the  Asiatic'': 

This  is  the  main  question  in  Hawaii  from  all  standpoints.  The  population  ij3  more 
largely  Asiatic  now  than  ever  before,  and  that  element  is  growing  relatively  faster 
than  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  Japanese  multiply  through  a  high  birth  rate  and  the 
importation  of  picture  brides.  The  planters'  associations  have  brought  in  more  Fili- 
pinos since  1909  than  the  entire  north  European  and  American  population  of  tlie 
Territory.  The  Japanese  women  who  come  to  Hawaii  under  the  peculiar  arrangement 
mentioned  engage  m  field  work.  Their  principal  occupation,  however,  is  the  bearing 
of  children.  They  and  their  children  are  not  as  yet  self-supporting,  so  that  the  family 
expenditures  have  thus  been  enhanced.  These  importations  have  not  thus  far  acted 
to  depress  wages  of  male  workers.  There  are  about  14  adult  men  among  the  Filipinos 
for  every  3  women  and  cliildren,  and  their  importation  baa  probably  helped  to  lower 
wages  or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from  rising. 

In  which  conclusion  the  gentlemen  is  entirely  wrong  because  wages 
have  been  continually  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  I  forget  it,  since  the  claimed  landing  of  picture 
brides  on  the  mainland  during  the  year  1920,  after  August,  have 
there  not  been  picture  brides  coming  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  that  regulation  or  restriction  did  not  apply  to 
Hawaii.     I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  that  have  come  to 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  not  the  figures;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Weeber.  I  can  tell  you  the  number  that  came  in  from  1910  to 
1920,  but  not  by  separate  years.  The  total  was  10,617  in  that 
decade. 

Mr.  Raker.  Picture  brides. 

Mr.  Weeber.  Picture  brides  admitted  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
from  1910  to  1920. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  give  the  committee  the  approximate 
number  that  came  in  in  1920  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-six  picture  brides  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  that  point,  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  order  of  the  Japanese  Government  forbidding  tne  entry  of 
picture  brides  into  the  united  States  did  not  apply  to  Hawah  s 

Mr.  Mead.  It  did  not  apply  to  Hawaii. 
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Mr.  Rakbb,  And  those  that  came  in  in  1920,  after  August^  and 
those  that  are  comingin  since  Atigust,  1920,  up  until  the  present  time 
and  bear  children  in  Hawaii,  those  children  will  be  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Children  bom  there  will  be  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Yes;  and  can  come  on  to  the  continental  United  States 
at  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  MfAD.  They  can,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Rakek.  And  being  American  citizens,  property  in  Calif omia 
could  be  deeded  to  them  although  they  residea  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  American  citizens  bom  in  Hawaii, 
and  their  citizenship  extends  everywhere  through  continental  United 
States,  naturally.  There  is  a  significant  thing,  though,  in  connection 
with  the  childr^i  of  Japanese  bom  in  Hawaii.  I  have  followed  the 
statistics  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steerage  passengers  at  Hono* 
lulu  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  for  20  years 
past  and  piore  the  number  of  Japanese  children  leaving  the  Territory 
and  going  to  Japan  has  exceeded  by  four  to  one  the  number  of  chil- 
dren coining  from  Japan  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  out 

Mr.  Mead  (continuing) .  In  othef  words,  the  Japanese  who  have 
children  in  Hawaii  send  their  children  back  to  Japan  after  they  have 
reached  a  certain  age.  Just  what  that  a^e  is  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
send  them  back  to  Japan  to  acquire  their  education  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  Exactly;  and  they  get  a  Japanese  education,  and  all 
the  boys  who  are  American  citizens  married  in  Japan  would  be  en- 
titled to  reenter  Hawaii  as  well  as  the  mainland. 

Mr.  Mead.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  their  brides,  which  would  be  proper  under  the 
law  because  they  would  be  American  citizens;  ana  the  girls  or  the 
youn^  ladies  go  there  for  an  education  and  stay  until  they  graduate 
and  men  can  come  back  whenever  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  when  they  come  back,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  even  though  they  are  bom  in  Hawaii  and  born  into  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  it  is  apparent  that  they  send  them  back  to  Japan  to 
acquire  a  Japanese  education. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  your  observation,  is  not  that  the  condition  with 
reference  to  those  bom  on  the  mainland  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  those  bom  on  the  main- 
land, but  I  know  about  those  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  they  not  send  them  back  to  Japan  for  their  early 
education  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Just  as  an  individual  instance  of  that,  I  have  had  a 
Japanese  working  for  the  Hawaiian  wSugar  Planters  Association  since 
1901.  He  married  in  Hawaii;  in  fact,  he  has  married  there  twice, 
iis  first  wife  having  died.  He  has  eight  children.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  young  man  has  as  nearly  imbibed  the  ideas  of  Americanism,  per- 
haps, or  Americanization,  as  any  Japanese  I  know  of  there.  He  is 
associated  with  white  people  in  his  work  and  has  always  been  very 
loyal  to  me.  Just  previous  to  my  coming  away  from  Honolulu,  this 
roan  came  to  me  and  said,  ^'  I  want  a  vacation  to  go  back  to  Japan,'' 
Mid  I  said,  '*  Why?  What  are  you  going  back  to  Japan  for?''^  He 
said,  '*I  want  to  take  my  children  to  Japan.  I  want  to  educate  them 
as  Japanese.     I  do  not  want  them  to  grow  up  as  Americans." 
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Now,  that  is  an  individual  instance.     I  do  not  know  that  it  is 

feculiar  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  there  is  a  boy  I  would  trust, 
would  certainly  trust  him  where  I  would  not  trust  any  other 
Japanese,  but  he  wants  his  youngsters  to  grow  up  as  Japanese  and 
not  as  Americans. 

Mr.  Free.  Mr.  Mead,  have  you  folks  any  statistics  here  to  show 
the  number,  if  any,  of  American-born  Japanese  who  have  become 
expatriated  or  who  have  requested  expatriation  from  their  own 
country  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  have  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  commis- 
sion has  those  figures  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  get  to  those  figures,  Mr.  Weeber  has  here 
a  table  of  aliens  admitted  to  and  departing  from  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  between  the  years  1910  and  1920,  inclusive,  bv  nationalities. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  inserted,  and  without  objection, 
it  will  be  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Aliens  admitted  to  and  departing  from  the  TerrUory  of  HawaU  between  the  years  1910  and 

19£0,  indiLsive, 


Race  of  people. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1       1916 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

African  (black) 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Armenian  r 

1 
2 

1 
91 

Boh4!tTnl|||i. . ,  _ 

1 

1 

Bulsarlan 

Chinese 

"478 

130 

370 

114 
3 

253 

143 

230 

129 

108 

HI 

183 

Gioatian  and  Sloyenian . 

Cuban 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

"a" 

227 
46 

*"i9' 

1 
70 
67 

6 

2 

t 

81 
1 
3 

19 
1 
1 
8 
2 
4,062 

45 

1 
'**49' 

2 

2 

66 

1 
"46' 

4 

1 
46 

i 

English 

32 

73 

1 

2 

23 

1 

36 
2 

1 

41 

Finnish 

French 

2 

67 
6 
3 
13 
1 
1,239 
7 

2 
12 



i,'632" 
106 
4 

1 

5 
20 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1,883 
8 

1 

5 

25 

3 

16 

1 

1 

216 

32 

"2i" 

1 

1 

20 

2 

3,817 

92 

6 
6 
6 

2 

17 

1 

2 

Gorman 

1 

Greek 

Hebrew.  . 

Irish 

10 

3 

3 

I 

216 

30 

3 

1 
1,625 

78 

6 

Italian 

Japanese 

912 
32 

2,816 
17 

517 
40 

lOU 

Korean 

37 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

1 

3 

22s 

"is 

1 

17 
13 



1 

1 

Polish 

12 
864 

6 
548 

1 
3 

7 
1,114 

""2 

0 

Portuguese 

33 

2 

1 

fl 

1 

31 

32 

Rufnfvt\ian  .     .  .  .  .  ,    

Russian 

l,M2 

3 

58 

4 
3 
6 

202 

1 

64 

7 
2 
16 
9 
3 

234 

6 
65 

23 

4 

16 

99 
73 

90 

1 

17 

i4 

3 

119 

1 
30 

96 

Scandinavian 

2 

Scotch 

24 

Slovak 

Spanish 

1 

868 

2,156 

2 

1,043 

3 

1,3(>2 

49 

3 

31 

SnaiiiKh- American 

Syrian .  .        

T'tirldsh 

5 
I 

1 

Welsh 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

West  Indian 

Other  Dconles 

...... 

4 

1 

1 

3 

•••«•• 

Total 

t,186 

2,267 

3,886 

1,421 

6,654 

907 

5,837 

082 

5,622 

747 

2,9:54 

561 
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and  1920,  inclusive — Continued. 


Baoe  of  people.          | 

1916 

1917 

1918 

• 

1919 

1920 

Net. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

Lo&s. 

Gain. 

African  (black) 

1 

1 

4 

Anneiiian 

1 

"Hohmnian 

1 

5 

niilgfiriAn 

1 

Chinese 

119 

104 

141 

Ill 

101 

209 

72 

266 

107 

345 

1,489 

<  *  roatiaii  and  Slovenian 

3 

t^ibsm 

1 
2 

1 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

Kfv«4t.  Tpdiftn. ,                

2 

1 

78 

1 

8 

1 

23 

.     5 

1 



29 
307 

Knglish_.        .                

29 

71 
5 
2 

lO 
4 
4 
6 

28 

35 

48 

33 

128 

38 

340 

Finnish,  r. 

5 

French 

16 

22 

2 

1 

18 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

"is" 

20 

151 

Greek 

1 

H  ebrew 

2 

14 

2 

2,138 

45 

13 

Irish 

5 

8 

2 

5 

5 

2,384 

66 

1 

'*i74' 

14 

3 

73 

Italian 

13 

J  apanese 

2,797 

SO 

58 
24 

3,178 
116 

84 
34 

2,856 
78 

249 
67 

229 

7 

""4' 

25,409 
219 

K  orean 

Mexican 

**acifVc  Islandf^r ....    ^ . . 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

FdUsh J 

4 

2 

i 

39 

46 

I'ortuguese 

81 

6 

12 

3 

2,558 

Itan*ftnlftn ...,.,..,   . , 

1 

KiisMan  , .  . 

n 

8 
29 

2 

2 

22 

9 

8 

30 

65 
""\2 

6 

6 

13 

61 

2 

25 

5 
2 

22 

8 

"io* 

10 

5 

114 

14 

1,650 

f>;^fln(^infivian 

33 

Scotch 

20 

■'"9' 

356 

Slovak 

Spanish 

63 

4 

25 

...... 

18 

5,248 

Snnnijih.A.'nnAriCan. 

2 
1 

1 

Ajyrian 

1 

Turkish 

5 

Welsh 

1 

2 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

12 

AVAst  Tnijilin    ,  .  .  , 

Other  neoDles 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

3,194 

394 

3,607 

405 

3,100 

674 

2,619 

511 

2,578 

659 

34,980 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  although  it  may  be  shown  by  that  table  that  a 
large  number  of  Japanese  had  expatriated  themselves  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  there  is  nothing  to  show  but  what  those  young 
men  and  women  going  to  Japan  to  receive  their  education,  after  they 
have  stayed  there  from  5  to  10  or  12  years,  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  think  that  table  shows  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Chaikman.  It  does  not  show  expatriation.  It  snows  arrivals 
and  departures. 

Mr.  Kaker.  But  I  say  that  if  the  departures  shown  were  fairly 
large,  it  would  be  no  indication  that  they  were  returning  in  order  to 
remain  there. 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  at  all;  but  the  figures  for  many  years  past  show  that 
with  the  exception  of  Japanese  women  coming  to  Hawaii,  the  de- 

f^artures  of  Japanese  men  and  the  departures  of  Japanese  children 
rom  Hawaii  to  Japan  are  far  in  excess  of  the  arrivals  of  Japanese 
men  and  Japanese  children.  The  only  excess  of  arrivals  over  de- 
partures among  the  Japanese  is  among  the  Japanese  women  and 
there  are  not  and  have  not  been  coming  into  Hawaii  for  a  long  period 
as  many  Japanese  men  as  have  gone  out,  or  as  many  Japanese  children 
as  have  gone  out. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Japanese  for  the  last  10  years  has  increased 

Mr.  Mead  (interposing).  The  birth  rate,  of  course,  is  very  high. 
The  birth  rate  of  the  Jap^pese  is  very  high  and  this  excess  of  depar- 
tures does  not  at  all  make  up  for  the  very  high  birth  rates.  These 
are  simply  figures  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steerage  passengers 
there. 

Mr.  Free.  Mr.  Mead,  this  question  may  have  been  asked  you  before, 
but  unfortunately  I  have  two  hearings  going  on  that  I  am  trying  to 
follow  and  I  can  only  appear  here  occasionally.  Has  the  Question 
been  asked  or  answered  aoout  the  plan  of  the  Japanese  as  to  aaoption. 
Have  they  adopted  that  plan  of  the  Japanese  m  the  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Mead  (interposing) .  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind 
in  Hawaii.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  it  at  all,  and  I 
think  I  would  have  heard  of  it  if  it  was  going  on. 

This  report  continues  at  page  59 : 

Economic  competition,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  displacement  of  white? 
by  Asiatics  so  much  as  social  repulsion.  Both  races  instinctively  withdraw  from 
each  other  in  response  to  impulses  that  are  hard  to  analyze.  Nevertheless  these 
age-old  barriers  between  the  West  and  the  East  should  not  blind  us  to  the  rig^^its 
acquired  by  oriental  residents  in  Hawaii.  They  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  former 
Government  and  were  there  when  we  took  the  country,  or  have  come  with  our  con- 
Bent  since  it  was  in  our  possession.  We  have  by  our  laws  changed  them  from  inden- 
tured laborers,  who  mi^ht  be  deported  at  our  behest,  into  life  residents  and  fathers 
of  future  citizens.  Umess  we  aboli^  representative  government  in  Hawaii,  their 
children,  mostly  Japanese,  will  soon  be  able  if  they  are  so  disposed  to  dominate  the 
country  politically.  We  rfiall  then  have  the  choice  of  either  denying  our  moet  typi- 
cal institutions  to  one  of  our  own  Territories,  or  of  giving  over  the  control  of  one*  of» 
our  most  important  oversea  military  possessions  into  the  hands  of  an  Asiatic  votiii? 
population. 

Moreover,  the  political  influence  of  these  people,  whose  Americanization  is  still 
in  question,  will  be  reenforced  by  their  growing  economic  influence. 

Then  there  is  a  discussion  about  their  going  into  various  basi- 
nesses  and  intrenching  themselves  in  all  fines  of  occupation  ajnd 
then  a  discussion  of  the  Japanese  language  schools,  wnich  I  will 
not  read. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  a  very  extensive  r6sum6  of  the  Japanese 
language  schools  and  a  survey  of  education  in  Hawaii  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  Bulletin  No.  16  of  1920.  It  would  be 
worth  while  for  the  committee  and  the  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
famifiar  with  that  report. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  might  read  an  extract  from  this  report  along  the 
line  of  what  I  have  just  stated  regarding  the  Japanese  chudren 
going  back  to  be  educated.     It  appears  on  page  60: 

A  very  large  number  of  Japanese  children  are  sent  back  to  Japan  aa  soon  aa  they  Are 
able  to  leave  their  parents,  to  be  educated  and  to  be  trained  in  the  traditions,  rBligion. 
and  history  of  Japan,  in  order  that  they  may  not  lose  their  loyalty  to  that  countrj*. 

On  page  65  is  a  review  and  the  conclusions  on  labor  conditions: 

Labor  conditions  in  Hawaii  are  better  than  in  most  tropical  countries  and  in  same 
ways  are  better  than  in  many  mainland  communities.  The  struggle  for  existence 
is  not  severe.  Except  early  in  1914,  when  abnormally  low-sugar  prices  und  the 
prospective  removal  of  the  duty  on  that  article  enforced  stringent  ec  onomy  in  plan- 
tation management,  agricultural  workers  have  never  faced  involuntary'  unempiny- 
ment.    From  an  oriental  standpoint,  labor  conditions  are  excellent. 
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And  then  they  discuss  that  proposition  further: 

Most  of  the  betterment  of  labor  conditions  during  the  past  15  years  has  not  been 
at  the  instance  of  the  laborers  themselves.  It  has  been  partly  forced  from  employers 
by  their  competition  among  themselves  for  labor. 

Then,  going  on  in  regard  to  this  situation,  on  page  67 : 

There  is  no  reason  for  an  alarmist  attitude  toward  the  Japanese.  Those  in  Hawaii 
are  not  unmindful  that  some  mischance  may  in  the  future  disturb  the  friendly 
relations  between  their  countrv  and  our  own;  but  thev  do  not  court  such  an  event. 

This  report,  as  you  recall,  was  published  in  1915. 

They  (the  Japanese)  maintain  their  national  characteristics  and  allegiance  very 
stubbornly  and  transmit  them  to  their  children  bom  in  Hawaii.  Their  Americaniza- 
tion is  as  yet  on  the  suriace;  it  has  not  touched  their  hearts.  Nor  is  there  much  reason 
why  it  should.  They  are  discriminated  aeainst  in  the  matter  of  citizenship  and  are 
separated  by  social  and  linguistic  barriers  n-om  the  white  population. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  that  was  written  there  had  been  no 
Japanese  labor  organization  formed  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  was  in  1909,  when  they  carried  on  a  strike,  a 
Japanese  organization,  yes;  but  it  did  not  last  very  long. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  that  was  written  and  before  it  was  printed  I 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  this  coiomittee — that  is,  the  conditions 
there — and  requested  that  some  action  be  taken  whereby  the  condi- 
tions might  be  mollified  and  that  Hawaii  might  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  after  her  future  interests,  but  the  authorities  then, 
and  the  American  Congress  then,  gave  a  deaf  ear  to  the  conditions 
in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Raker.  Following  that  report. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  plan  offered  by  you? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee to  state  all  of  the  plans,  but  the  first  plan  was  to  prohibit  the 
importation  or  the  immigration  of  Japanese  to  Hawaii,  through 
picture  brides  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  to  the  continental  United 
States.  That  was  in  1915,  a  little  over  five  years  ago,  and  pretty 
nearly  six. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  will  read  from  page  68: 

Necessary  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  immigration  of  Europeans.  The 
Portuguese  have  proved  suitable  settlers  for  Hawaii.  People  of  Iberian  stock  readily 
become  Americans  in  habits  and  spirit.  They  are  frugal  and  industrious  and  they 
thrive  in  the  Hawaiian  climate.  On  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  Territory 
from  Europe,  they  can  attract  immigrants  in  competition  with  nearer  countries  only 
by  paying  their  passage,  and  the  law  permits  the  Government  to  do  this. 

The  law  does  not  permit  it  now,  that  provision  having  been  taken 
out  of  the  law. 

But  many  Europeans  use  this  Government  assistance  to  get  cheaply  to  California, 
a  fact  that  has  discoiuraged  the  policy  of  thus  building  up  a  citizen  population.  It 
is  maintained  by  some  that  immigrants  whose  passage  to  Hawaii  has  been  paid  by 
the  local  Government  should  be  required  to  repay  their  passage  money  if  they  leave 
the  Territory  for  the  mainland  within  three  years. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  would  ever  be  accomplished,  but  there  is 
just  that  suggestion.  To  end  that  particular  part  of  the  discussion 
this  report  says: 

The  Federal  Government,  in  every  policy  affecting  the  Territory,  should  strive  to 
faster  such  a  community. 
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That  is,  a  community  of  white  stock.  Those  are  about  the  only 
extracts  that  I  care  to  read  out  of  these  reports.  Both  of  these 
reports,  especially  the  report  of  1916,  which  is  not  very  long,  would 
well  repay  a  careful  reading.  There  are  other  statexnents  which  I 
could  read  but  I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  Going  back  not  only  to  labor  conditions  but  to 
economic  conditions,  all  of  the  Japanese  that  are  American  citizens 
would  be  entitled  to  purchase  any  business  that  might  be  on  the 
Islands. 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  then  call  in  their  relatives  and  friends  to  assist 
them? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  I  assume  that  could  follow. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  up  to  the  present  time  is  there  any  law  prohibiting 
a  Japanese  from  purchasing  property  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Either  land  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  if  they  have  the  money  and  the  desire  there  are 
enough  Japanese  to  purchase  not  only  the  su^ar  plantations  but  other 
industries  in  Hawaii  and  run  them  as  American  citizens  Sf 

Mr.  Mead.  If  they  had  the  money  perhaps  they  might  make  an 
attempt  to  purchase  the  sugar  plantations,  but  I  ao  not  think  they 
would  ever  get  very  far. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Because  the  people  out  there  are  patriotic  Americans* 
and  they  are  not  going  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  Japanese;  they  are 
not  going  to  sell  their  plantation  lands  to  aliens. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  If  they  do  not  get  the  necessary  labor  and  the  Japan- 
ese being  there  in  the  large  number  thev  are,  having  refused  to  work 
on  the  plantations  and  having  induced  others  to  refuse  to  work  on 
the  plantations,  the  sugar  plantations  can  not  prosper  or  do  business 
and  would  be  running  a  losing  business  all  the  time,  so  that  it  would 
look  feasible  that  if  the  Japanese  had  the  money  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  acquire  the  property  and  then  put  their  own  people  at  work. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  agree  to  that  for  a  minute.  I  believe  that  tht^ 
great  majority  of  the  plantation  owners  in  Hawaii  would  rather  see 
their  fields  dried  up  and  turned  into  absolutely  arid  areas  than  t<» 
have  that  country  turned  over  to  the  Japanese,  either  through  their 
purchase  of  the  lands  or  otherwise.  That  is  what  I  think  of  the  white 
people  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  mean  that  the  condition  is  such  that  because 
of  a  nationalitv  thcv  would  refuse  to  sell  to  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  not  say  they  would  refuse  to  sell  to  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  mean,  Japanese  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  would  not  refuse  to  sell  to  you,  no,  sir;  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  out  there  and  buy  all  the  sugar  land  you 
could  afford  to  buy. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  be  very  little. 

Mr.  Mead.  But  so  far  as  allowing  the  Japanese  to  get  a  foothold 
there  I  am  very  confident,  sir,  that  it  could  never  be  done.  You 
must  remember  that  the  holdings  of  the  stock  of  the  plantations  in 
Hawaii  are  by  people  who  are  Americans  or  those  who  are  whit« 
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Anaerican  citizens,  and  that  they  are  Uving  there.  Thej  have  their 
homes  there,  and  they  propose  to  have  that  country  a  white  American 
country. 

Mr.  Kaker.  In  other  words,  you  intend  to  convey  to  the  committee 
the  idea  that  the  conditions  are  such,  by  virtue  of  the  large  number 
of  nationals  of  Japan,  whether  aliens  or  citizens,  that  umess  some- 
thing is  done  to  give  the  people  there  who  are  engaged  in  business — 
that  is,  the  white  American  citizens — an  opportimity  to  conduct 
their  business,  that  they  will  either  go  bankrupt  or 

Mr.  Mead  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  I  think  tne  people  of  Hawaii  are 
entitled  to  that  relief.  I  think  they  are  not  only  entitled  to  that 
relief  from  an  economic  standpoint  but  from  the  standpoint  that 
Hawaii  is  a  military  outpost  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  mighty 
important  post;  I  do  not  think  that  most  people  realize  how  very 
important  it  is  and  that  the  people  out  there  are  trying  their  very 
hardest  to  build  up  a  population  that  will  be  loyal  to  the  United 
States  in  case  of  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  Japanese  population  is  so  large  and  it  continues 
to*  increase  to  such  an  extent  tiiat  they  could  take  possession  of  the 
islands,  what  good  would  it  do  to  us  to  hold  them  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  What  good  would  it  do  us  to  have  other  labor  there 
tJiat  would  offset  that  i 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  what  good  would  it  do  us  to  hold  it  as  a  military 
outpost  if  the  population  of  a  particular  nationality  is  so  strong  that 
overnight  they  could  take  possession  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  overnight  they  are  not  going  to  take  possession 
in  a  military  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  it  will  be  done  by  what  is  termed  in 
California  ''peaceful  penetration ''  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  20,000  Japanese 
children  attending  Japanese  schools  and  being  taught  by  Japanese 
teachers  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  I  stated  the  other  day  that  when  it  comes  to  a 
point  where  the  political  aspect  of  things  shows  that  the  Japanese 
nave  or  will  shortly  obtain  control  of  the  electorate  that  you  gen- 
tlemen here  in  Confess  are  going  to  see  that  some  provisiozi  is  made 
whereby  a  commission  form  of  government  is  put  into  effect  out  there. 
That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  Rather  a  military  government  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  A  commission  form  of  government,  the  commission 
being  composed  largely  of  mihtary  or  naval  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Japanese  newspapers  are  in  the  islands, 
if  you  know? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are  all  over  the  islands, 
but  there  are  five  or  six  in  Honolulu. 

Mr,  Johnson.  Including  some  daily  papers  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  fought  the  plantation  owners  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  are  very  rabid  and  say  all  sorts  of  things. 

The  Chaoiman.  What  is  the  University  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  an  educational  institution  conducted  by  the 
Territorv  of  Hawaii,  and  it  has,  I  believe,  assistance  from  the  Federal 
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Government.  It  used  to  be  an  agricultural  college  but  has  been 
turned  into  a  university. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  positively  whether  it  receives 
Federal  aid  or  not. 

Mr.  Wise.  $50,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Japanese  pupils  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  pupils  of  all  nationalities. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  there  whether  they  are  citizens  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  alien  teachers  in  that  university  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  there  are  one  or  two.  I  think  they  have  a 
Japanese  professor  of  Japanese  art  and  literature,  and  a  Chinese  pro- 
fessor of  art  and  literature. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Prof.  Harada  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  chair  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  has  charge  of  Japanese  art  and  literature. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  his  address  before  the  Japanese 
business  men  of  Honolulu  on  January  13,  1921,  in  which  he  said: 

The  complete  solution  of  the  Japanese  question  will  never  be  reached  until  Ameri- 
can-bom Japanese  exert  their  influence  in  political  circles. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  was  not  there  at  that  time,  but  I  read  that  address  in 
one  of  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  presumed  to  be  a  fair  report  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  mean  that  the  American-bom  Japa- 
nese would  act  as  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  they  could  act  in  the  capacity  of  their  other 
citizenship. 

Mr.  Mead.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  right  down  to  the  nub  of  the  thing,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  aavisable  for  Congress  to  undertake  to  cure 
one  oriental  sore  by  the  development  of  another  oriental  sore? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  the  admission  of 
Chinese  to  Hawaii  would  form  an  oriental  sore. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  one  think,  when  the  first  500  Japanese 
came  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the  first  1,000  came  to  the  State  of 
Washington  or  to  the  State  of  California,  that  we  would  have  this 
oriental  problem,  acute  as  it  is,  both  in  Hawaii  and  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  had  Japanese  and  we  have  had  Chinese  in 
Hawaii,  so  that  we  have  had  a  chance  to  compare  the  nationalities. 
The  Chinese  mix  and  intermarry  with  other  races,  and  the  offspring 
of  Chinese  and  Hawaiians  or  Chinese  and  other  races  is  splendid. 
Some  of  those  are  the  equal  of  anything  we  have  in  Hawaii,  so  far 
as  their  loyalty  and  so  far  as  their  general  citizenship  are  concerned. 
But  the  Japanese  do  not  intermarry  with  any  other  nationality 
nor  do  they  mix  with  any  other  nationality. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that.  The  Chinese  never  brought 
their  women  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  any  numbers? 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  in  any  numbers;  no,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Therefore,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  they 
intermarried. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  and  very  largely  with  the  Hawaiians. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  having  devised 
the  picture  bride  scheme,  have  brought  their  women  there? 

Mr.  !M£AI>.  Yes,  sir;  although  for  many  years  there  were  no  picture 
brides  coming  to  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  incentive  to  intermingle  or  intermarry 
is  not  so  great  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  not  say  the  incentive,  but  I  would  say  that 
the  Japanese  do  not  want  to  mix  with  any  other  nationality;  they 
would  rather  remain  unmarried  than  to  marry  anybody  outside  of 
their  own. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  citizens  who  went  out  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  following  the  strike  of  gold  in  California  in  1849,  did  not 
want  to  marry  the  Indian  women  out  there,  but  some  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  Only  a  few  of  them. 

yfx.  Mead.  The  Japanese  do  not  want  to  and  they  have  not.  I 
believe  I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands  tne  marriages  of 
Japanese  to  people  of  other  nationalities. 

The  Chairman.  In  Hawaii? 

Mr.  I^Iead.  In  Hawaii.  Out  in  the  Orient,  of  course,  you  will 
find  a  great  many  men  who  have  married  Japanese  women,  but  you 
do  not  find  it  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  the  Chinese  could  come  in  in  any 
considerable  number  and  not  in  any  way  create  a  possible  future 
trouble  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Absolutely;  they  would  create  no  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  tiapanese  are  there  in  such  numbers  and  by 
reason  of  their  work  and  labor  and  accumulation  of  all  the  finances 
of  the  various  businesses  of  the  country,  it  is  bound  to  reduce  the 
rest  of  the  community  to  a  sort  of  reliance  on  them  for  finances, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  ever  reach  that  stage. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  a  way  it  is  getting  that  way  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No.  I  would  not  say  that  you  would  ever  reach  or 
even  approach  the  stage  where  we  would  rely  upon  the  Japanese  for 
the  financing  of  any  operation  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  brought  in  30,000  Chinese  to  take  the  places 
of  the  Japanese  who  have  been  working  not  only  in  the  sugar- 
cane industrv  but  in  the  pineapple  industry,  the  nee  industry  and 
other  agricultural  industnes,  so  as  to  displace  the  Japanese  labor, 
the  Japanese  would  have  to  go  into  something  else,  would  they  not? 

ifr.  MEAD.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  to  bring 
m  Chinese  or  any  other  labor  to  displace  any  of  the  people  who  are 
uow  working.  But  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  out  there;  they  have 
not  enough  labor  to  do  the  agricultural  work  that  is  necessary  to 
be  done,  and  the  proposition  is  to  bring  in  some  nationality,  other 
than  Japanese,  naturally,  to  fill  up  the  hole  which  now  exists  in  the 
labor  situation. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  put  it  this  way,  then:  The  Japanese  have 
already  struck,  or  had  a  strike  in  1920,  and  some  of  them  did  not 
go  back.  Suppose  that  more  should  strike,  and  that  there  was 
practically  no  labor  for  these  agricultural  industries,  and  you  should 
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bring  in  30,000  Chinese  to  take  their  places.    That  would  leave  the 
Japanese  without  any  employment,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  if  they  all  went  out  on  a  strike  and  did  not 
come  back 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  assuming  that  to  be  the  condition.  Would  not 
that  create  an  acute  condition  as  between  the  two  races,  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  on  the  one  hand,  having  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  laboring  in  the  fields,  getting  a  good  wage,  and  having 
fairly  good  conditions  surrounding  them  as  to  nousing,  etc.,  and  the 
Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  being  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  imagine  that  condition  on  a  theoretical  question 
of  that  kind;  that  is,  if  all  the  Japanese  on  the  plantations  went  out 
on  a  strike  and  were  absolutely  loafing  and  doing  notliing,  and  you 
should  bring  in  30,000  Chinese  and  put  them  in  the  places  that  those 
Japanese  had  previouslv  occupied,  you  might  have  racial  trouble, 
but  that  is  a  purely  theoretical  situation  which  will  never  arise, 
because  if  the  Japanese  all  go  out  on  a  strike  and  will  not  work  on 
the  plantations  they  will  not  be  able  to  find  employment,  and  most 
of  tnem  will  have  to  go  back  to  Japan,  because  they  have  got  to 
work  to  live. 

The  Chairman.  This  last  strike  was  won  by  which  side? 

Mr.  Mead.  By  the  planters. 

The  Chairman.  After  a  delay  of  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  About  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Japanese  returned  to  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  old  scale  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  returned  at  the  old  scale  and  thereafter  the 
wages  were  raised  50  per  cent.  The  bonus  was  reduced  but  the 
basic  wage  was  increased. 

The  Chairman.  That  had  the  tendency  of  getting  away  from  the 
trouble  with  this  excessive  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  of  that  strike? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Japanese  Federation  published  figures  whereby 
they  claimed  that  they  had  received  in  donations  from  other  Japan- 
ese throughout  the  Territory,  Japanese  laborers  and  others,  $900,000. 
My  own  mformation  is  that  they  received  an  amount  considerably 
in  excess  of  that.  The  cost  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  in  providing 
strike  breakers  and  in  damage  to  their  crops  approximated,  I  believe, 
$12,000,000,  although  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  that  amount.  The 
figures  were  finally  compiled  after  I  left  there  and  I  have  not  them 
with  me,  but  I  tmnk  that  was  the  cost.  One  of  our  large  expenses 
in  that  connection  was  the  insuring  of  the  growing  cane  crop  of  1920. 
They  were  firing  the  fields;  they  would  go  aloi^,  apparently,  in 
automobiles  witn  bombs  and  throw  them  over  into  the  fields  in 
different  sections  of  the  plantations,  where  the  fields  adjoined  the 

fublic  roads.  We  had  very  serious  fires,  so  we  insured  that  crop, 
t  was  the  first  time  that  i  know  of — I  never  heard  of  it  before — 
where  any  such  insurance  had  been  taken  out  on  such  a  lai^e  scale. 
The  fields  were  insured  for  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  became  more  than  a  general  strike,  then. 
Mr.  Mead.  It  was  a  strike  on  all  but  one  of  the  plantations  on  the 
island  of  Oahu. 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  say,  that  strike  assumed  proportions  beyond  just  a 
refusal  of  laborers  to  work. 

Mr.  Mead.  Absolutely;  it  assumed  a  national  movement  among 
the  Japanese. 

Mr,  Kaker.  It  assumed  such  proportions  that  those  who  struck, 
and  their  sympathizers  and  frienas,  prepared  to  destroy  the  property 
of  the  owners. 

Mr.  Mead.  It  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  there  many  instances  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  there  were  quite  a  number  of  fires;  for  a  while  we 
had  a  fire  every  night. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  keep  down  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  really  getting  into  a  conflict  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  had  conflicts  with  them,  but  there  were  no  riots  or 
anvthing  of  the  kind,  although  we  had  a  pretty  serious  time. 

Mr.  ACllonet.  Where  did  you  get  the  strike  breakers? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  got  them  out  ofHonolulu. 

Mr.  Maloney.  From  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Principally  around  Honolulu.  We  had  a  strike  in  1909 
which  was  also  serious  for  a  while,  and  at  that  time  we  found  that  the 
Hawaiians  were  the  most  loyal  and  most  efficient  help,  and  we 
recruited  at  that  time  somewhere  around  3,000  Hawaiians,  stevedores 
and  the  like,  who  were  working  around  Honolulu.  In  1920  they 
came  right  to  the  fore,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Hawaiians  in  and 
around  Honolulu,  and  many  coming  down  from  the  other  islands,  I  do 
not  know  what  we  would  have  done.     They  saved  the  situation. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  You  answered  my  question  of  a  moment  ago  in  a  very 

[>leasant  and  nice  way;  there  is  no  complaint  on  my  part,  but  still  it 
eaves  something  hazy  in  my  mind.  How  could  you  accuse  these 
strikers  of  throwing  bombs  and  setting  the  fires  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  How  could  we  accuse  them  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  Everybody  knew  it  must  be  them  because  we  never  had 
fires  down  there,  cane  fires,  except  accidental  fires  such  as  might  be 
caused  by  the  passing  of  a  locomotive.     They  had  never  occurred. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  knew  those  people  were  setting  fire  to  planta- 
tions, what  didyou  do  with  them — wnat  actually  occurred? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  what  actually  occurred  was  this:  Wc  established 
patrols — automobile  patrols — through  the  plantations.  The  planta- 
tions are  pretty  well  divided  up  by  roads,  pretty  fair  roads,  and  we 
had  patrols  going  around  all  night  long,  ana  at  one  time,  when  it  got 
so  bad,  the  sneriff  stationed  guards  at  points  along  the  pubUc  roads, 
just  before  they  reached  the  plantations,  and  at  intermediate  points, 
and  every  automobile  that  came  along  after  dark  was  stopped  and 
examined,  to  see  whether  there  were  any  bombs  or  anything  in  the 
cars  with  which  to  start  fires.  While  that  was  going  on,  we  had  no 
fires. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  strikei-s  and  their  friends 
and  sympathisers  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  attitude  of  the  strikers  themselves  was  very,  very 
good  indeed,  and  there  were  no  riots  of  any  kind.  There  were  a  few 
hotheads  among  them  who  caused  considerable  trouble,  but  I  would 
not  want  to  say  that  it  was  any  Japanese  plantation  man  or  ex- 
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plantation  man  who  set  fire  to  the  fields;  I  would  not  want  to  say 
that,  but  I  do  say — and  I  believe  I  am  right — that  those  fires  were 
caused  by  Japanese. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  your  intention  to  convey  to  the  committee  the 
idea  that  that  was  sympathized  in  by  the  Japanese  as  a  national 
people  or  as  a  race  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  feeling. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  get  any  result  from  the  Japanese  consul  ? 
Is  there  one  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  get  any  favorable  assistance  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  we  did  not.  The  Japanese  consul  called  together 
or  secured  a  committee  of  Japanese  business  men  to  act  and  to  advise 
the  calling  off  of  the  strike,  knowing  that  the  planters  would  never 
give  in;  but  their  conferences  did  not  amount  to  anything;  that  is, 
their  committee  did  not  amount  to  anvthing  and  they  did  nothing. 
They  tried  to  do  something  but  the  Japanese  wouldf  not  listen  to 
them.  It  is  called  to  my  attention  that  during  these  strike  troubles 
the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  was  gotten  in  readiness  to  act  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  strong  is  your  National  Guard  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  a  pretty  strong  guard;  I  do  not  know  just  what  the 
force  is  now,  but  during  the  war  we  supphed  more  men  through  the 
National  Guard  to  the  national  forces,  in  proportion  to  our  popula- 
tion, than  any  other  community  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  asked  one  gentleman  about  this,  and  it  might  have 
been  you.  We  have  been  a  little  tedious  in  this  matter,  at  least  I 
guess  I  have,  but  you  will  have  to  forgive  me.  Has  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  men  who  were  workmg  in  1920  and  on  up  to  1921 
left  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  You  mean  the  men  who  went  on  strike  in  1920 1 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  a  great  manj^  of  the  plantation  laborers  who  were 
working  in  1920  have  left  the  islands.  The  bonus  in  1920  was  so 
very  large  and  the  earnings  of  the  plantation  laborers  were  so  enor- 
mous that  a  great  many  of  them — Japanese,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Filipinos,  and  others — ^leit  the  plantations;  in  the  case  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  to  go  to  California;  in  the  case  of  the  Filipinos  to 
return  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  go  to  the  coast;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  to  go  to  Japan.  Hordes  of  them  went  away, 
and  the  steamers  were  not  anywnere  near  able  to  take  care  of  the 
people  who  wanted  to  go;  they  had  to  wait  for  months  to  get  trans- 
portation, so  many  of  them  wanted  to  go.  I  know  that  very  well, 
oecause  our  ofl[ice  in  Honolulu  handles  the  departure  of  Filipinos. 
We  try  to  keep  a  record  of  those  who  are  going  away  very  lai^ely 
with  tne  idea  of  seeing  how  much  money  they  have  and  how  pros- 
perous they  have  been,  and  they  book  their  passages  back  Rome 
through  our  office.  We  had  no  objection  to  their  going,  because  if 
they  wanted  to  go  we  could  not  stop  them,  but  knowing  we  had  that 
condition  we  wanted  to  know,  as  far  as  we  could  know,  what  was 

foing  on,  and  they  just  crowded  in  at  Honolulu  to  get  passage  back 
ome. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  that  came  to  the 
slands  in  1920  and  1921  who  were  not  there  before? 
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Mr.  Mead.  Do  you  mean  Filipinos  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  any  nationality  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  the  Filipino  immigration  has  been  continuous 
since  1909*    They  have  come  in  right  along. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  idle  men  in  Hawaii  now  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  not  been  out  there  at  all  since  November. 

Mr.  Raker.  Unemployed  men  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Mead.  If  there  is  any  man  in  Hawaii  who  is  now  without 
employment,  it  is  his  own  fault.  There  is  no  unemployment.  You 
can  not  say  that  at  any  time  there  is  unemployment  in  Hawaii. 
There  is  no  such  thing  there.  There  are  no  idle  men  except  men 
who  wish  to  be  idle. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  mean.  1  got  word  from 
home  the  other  day  that  there  were  60  or  70  idle  men  in  that  small 
community  of  a  few  thousand  population.  The  farmers  could  use 
them,  but  they  will  not  work  on  the  farms.  Are  there  any  of  that 
kind  of  men  in  Hawaii,  or  men  who  are  idle  because  they  will  not 
work  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  that  condition  exists  in 
Hawaii  as  it  does  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  In  April  the  statement  was  made  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  common  labor  for  work  on  the  railroad,  in  double- 
tracking  15  miles  of  railroad.  That  statement  was  challenged  by 
the  Central  Council  of  Labor,  and  I  said  to  them,  ''Send  me  200  men 
on  Monday  morning,  and  I  will  put  them  to  work."  The  answer  was, 
**  We  are  not  a  labor  bureau."  The  oifer  was  $3.26  per  day,  which 
was  the  prevailing  wage  for  common  labor.  Whether  that  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  subject  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  offer  that  as 
evidence. 

Mr.  Cable.  Was  that  this  year? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  this  year,  on  the  29th  of  April. 

Mr.  Maloney.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  On  the  4th  of  May. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Mead,  do  you  believe  that  better  conditions  would 
prevail  with  regard  to  labor  if  you  should  have  a  higher  basic  wage 
instead  of  the  present  system  of  paying  a  certain  amount  per  month 
and  then  a  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  our  system,  with  a 
comparativelv  low  basic  wage,  but  a  wage  which  gives  a  man  a  fair 
living  and  a  bonus  is  the  best  system.  We  have  found  on  the  plan- 
tations, and  I  believe  that  nearly  all  of  the  employers  of  unskilled 
labor  there  have  found,  that  the  higher  the  basic  wage  is,  the  lower 
the  turnout  and  the  less  efficiency  vou  will  have.  I  am  talking  now 
of  unskilled  men.  That  .is  especially  true  with  us,  where  they  have 
nothing  to  buy  except  their  food  and  their  clothes,  and  where  they 
are  given  everything  else.  They  will  work  a  certain  number  of 
days  or  enough  to  provide  them  with  food  and  some  of  the  other 
things,  such  as  money  to  spend  on  luxuries  or  a  little  money  to  go  to 
a  movie,  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  higher  you  make  that  basic 
wage  the  less  turnout  you  will  get.  There  will  be  a  greater  decrease 
in  efficiency.  There  is  no  Question  about  that.  We  have  worked  it 
out,  and  we  know  that  to  oe  the  fact.  Our  bonus  system  aims  to 
get  a  turnout  of  20  days'  labor.     The  laborer  is  given  a  basic  wage 
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that  is  enough  to  guarantee  him  a  living,  and  then  he  is  given  a  bonus 
which  is  based  upon  a  20-day  turnout.  We  find  that  by  that  system 
we  get  better  results  than  if  we  had  a  higher  basic  wage. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know;  but  the  ordinary  American  citizen  will  not 
work  on  that  basis  that  you  have  of  giving  a  certain  living  w^age  and 
then  a  bonus,  because  he  has  got  to  gamble  with  the  future.  He  can 
not  wait  for  6  months  or  18  months  for  his  bonus. 

Mr.  Mead.  He  does  not  have  to  wait  that  long  because  the  bonus  is 
paid  every  month.  If  he  works  for  that  period  of  time,  his  bonus  will 
be  in  his  pay  envelope  for  that  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  is  it  now  that  you  have  not  taken  American  labor 
for  your  skilled  jobs,  such  as  engineers,  drivers,  mechanics,  car- 
penters, etc.  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know;  but  in  the  last  10  years  you  have  had  Japan- 
ese doing  that  skilled  work.  Just  tell  the  committee  why  you  nave 
not  given  those  positions  to  American  skilled  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  the  basic  reasons  for  it  are  very  much  the  same  as 
the  reasons  why  the  Japanese  have  gained  control  in  manv  of  vour 
orchards  and  other  a^cultural  lands  in  California.  He  will  work  for 
you;  he  will  be  more  industrious,  and  he  will  be  alwavs  and  eternally 
on  the  job.  He  ingratiates  himself  in  that  way  so  tnat  he  holds  the 
job.  It  is  a  fact  Uiat  the  Japanese  by  reason  of  their  steadiness, 
their  industry,  and  by  their  aggressiveness,  you  might  say,  come  in 
and  work  out  other  people.  He  has  largely  worked  ftie  Hawaiian  out 
of  nearly  every  job  in  Hawaii.  He  controls  the  fishing  industry  and 
controls  a  ^eat  many  minor  trades,  the  building  trades,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  does  it  by  reason  of  that  virtue  of  working  all  the  time 
and  being  eternally  on  the  job,  just  as  he  has  got  control  of  many 
orchards  out  in  California.     He  works  the  other  men  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  that  condition  continues  long  enough,  as  it  has 
alreiady  started  in  Hawaii,  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  he  has 
worked  out  all  of  the  white  people. 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  because  in  Hawaii  they  realize  that  condition, 
and  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  that  situation.  If  you  go  into 
the  plantation  statistics,  you  will  see  that  the  percentage  of  white 
skilled  laborers  has  increased  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese  laborer  works 
more  cheaply  and  lives  more  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  works  more  cheaply,  lives  more  cheaply,  is  more 
aggressive,  and  is  always  on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  The  loss  in  Avages  during  that  strike  amounted  to 
what  sum  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  very  large  sum,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  figiu'es  are  accurate  or  not,  but  I  think  at  one 
time  I  estimated  the  figure  as  high  as  $4,000,000.  That  is  what  I 
figured  they  had  lost  in  wages. 

Mr.  Maloney.  Is  that  included  in  the  $12,000,000  of  loss? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  was  the  Japanese  loss. 

The  Chairman.  While  that  strike  was  in  progress  did  the  planta- 
tion people  pay  their  bookkeepers,  storekeepers,  and  other  help? 
The  strike  was  entirely  by  field  labor. 
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Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  All  the  Japanese,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the 
plantations,  of  Oahu  but  one  struck.  All  of  them  went  on  the  strike, 
Doth  sldlled  and  unskilled  men.  Men  receiving  as  high  as  $5  per 
day  went  on  the  strike. 

Air.  Box.  Did  the  workers  of  other  nationalities  go  out  on  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  the  bemnning  the  Filipinos  went  out.  They  had  a 
leader  who  was  controlled  by  the  Japanese,  and  he  induced  them  to 
go  on  strike,  but  they  were  not  on  the  strike  very  long. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  really  true  that  it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of 
the  class  that  works  the  longest  and  the  hardest  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  our  labor  situation  ? 

Mr.  Raker,  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  that  in  all  labor  situations  it  is  a  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  man  who  works  longest  and  hardest  and  of  the  man 
who  is  always  on  the  job.  The  man  who  is  always  on  the  job  will 
hold  the  job. 

Mr.  Raker.  Appljdng  that  rule  and  going  right  on  as  you  have 
been  going  in  Hawaii  in  the  matter  of  uie  Japanese,  they  will  soon 
have  the  upper  hand. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  would  and  could  if  the  employers  wanted  to  give 
tliem  the  upper  hand. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question:  Have  you 
knowledge  of  any  effort  being  made  by  any  Japanese  corporations, 
bunks,  or  other  Japanese  interests  seelang  to  acquire  plantations  in 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  the  first  that  I  heard  of  that  was  from  Mr 
Dillingham's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Japanese  banks  are  there  in  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  There  is  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and  the  Pacific 
Bank.     I  think  there  are  four  or  five  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  conducted  imder  any  form  of  Federal  or 
Territorial  supervision  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  have  a  Territorial 
banking  law  in  Hawaii,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  books  of  those  banks  are 
kept  in  the  English  language  or  in  the  Japanese  language  ? 

3lr.  Mead.  I  should  say  offhand  that  they  were  kept  in  the  Japanese 
language. 

flie  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire  to 
ask  anv  questions  now  ? 

Mr.  box.  What  is  the  population  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  MEiVD.  It  is  85,000.  There  are  some  figures  in  Thrum's  Annual 
for  1921  showing  that  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  ^Vmericans  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  number  of  Hawaiians  and 
of  wliite  laborers,  generally  speaking.  That  appears  on  page  17  of 
the  Annual  for  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  matter  may  be  inserted  in 
the  record.  You  imderstand  that  the  secretary  will  receive  any 
tables  or  statistics  that  you  desire  to  present,  and  they  will  appear 
as  an  appendix  to  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  raise  rice  in  Hawaii,  do  you  not? 

Air.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Raker.  You  have  designated  that  as  one  of  the  aericulturtJ 
products  that  is  being  seriously  handicapped  by  virtue  oi  the  labor 
situation. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  commission  has  stated  that,  yes  sir;  and  it  is  & 
fact. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  total  value  of  the  rice  crop  last  year,  or  for  1919. 
was  more  than  it  had  been  in  any  vear  before  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  not  state  that  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  find  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  agricultural  products  in  1919  and  1920  had  very 
high  valuations. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  rice  pn)- 
duced. 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all.  For  instance,  in  1920,  we  were 
getting  as  high  as  from  15  to  23  cents  for  our  sugar,  while  in  the 
previous  year  we  were  getting,  under  Federal  con&ol,  a  little  over 
7  cents  for  sugar,  but  I  think  that  the  crop  of  that  year  was  greater 
in  tonnage  than  the  crop  for  1920. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  just  to  show  that,  although 
there  might  have  been  some  decrease  in  production  or  in  quantity, 
the  price  in  1919  was  considerably  over  that  of  1909. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  The  war  prices  in  1919  were  fixed  bv  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  find  that  in  1909  you  had  9,423  acres  in  rice»  and  in 
1919  you  had  5,801  acres. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  nothing  about  the  accuracy  of  those  figures, 
but  I  presume  they  are  correct.  I  know  that  nee  production  ha5 
gone  down. 

Mr.  Raker.  These  figures  are  taken  from  a  census  bulletin. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Chinese  are  the  ones  that  cultivate  the  rice  fields 
there. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  value  in  1909  was  $1,068,239,  while  the  value  of 
the  1919  crop  was  $1,577,421,  or  an  increase  in  vidue  of  47.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mead.  In  1909,  I  might  say  that  rice  was  selling  for  from  f ^ 
to  $3.50  per  bag,  while  in  1919,  I  believe  it  was  selling  lor  anywhere 
from  $6  to  $9  per  bag.    Those  figures  are  very  conservative.  * 

Mr.  Raker,  rractically  all  of  the  rice  used  by  the  Japanese  in 
Hawaii  is  imported  from  Japan,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  imported  from  Japan. 
Also,  a  great  deal  of  it  comes  from  California.  That  is  what  they  call 
Japanese  seed  rice.  I  believe  that  dining  the  high  prices  last  jesr. 
Japanese  on  the  plantations  used  a  great  deal  of  that  CalifonuA 
Japanese  rice. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  buy  Japanese  rice  in  California  and  ship  it  to 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  raised  in  California.  The  prices  were  up  so  high. 
and  there  was  an  embargo  placed  on  rice  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, so  they  bought  a  great  deal  of  California  rice. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  imderstand  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
Japanese  in  Calif omia  producing  rice  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  Know  that  they  were  producing  rice. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  they  are,  quite  extensivelv.  There  are  a  goiHl 
many  other  things  that  the  Japanese  use  out  tnere  that  they  import 
from  their  own  country. 
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Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  fish,  soy,  and  a  whole  lot  of  things.  That 
consists  particularly  of  Japanese  food,  or  things  not  raised  in  Hawaii, 
or  things  not  raised  anywhere  outside  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  also  clothing  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  think  they  import  a  great  deal  of  clothing. 
Thev  may,  but  offhand,  I  would  say  no. 

\i&.  Rakeb.  I  thought  you  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  most  of 
the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  used  Japanese  silks  and  other  dress  materials, 
both  for  men  and  women  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  sort  of  clothing  of  the  better  grades;  yes,  sir.  It 
is  very  likely  that  they  do  import  those  better  grades  of  clothing;  but 
as  for  working  clothes,  I  do  not  beheve  they  come  from  Japan.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  should  say  they  come  from  the  States.  I  would  not 
want  to  state  definitely,  but  you  can  see  all  kinds  of  brands  of  Ameri- 
can-made clothes  in  the  stores  and  for  sale  to  these  Japanese  workers. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  As  I  gather  from  these  letters,  it  is  your  desire  and 
your  belief  that  practically  the  only  labor  that  may  be  secured  is 
Chinese  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commission  and  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  commission  or  for  those  who  sent  the  copimission 
here,  but  if  you  are  asking  my  own  personal  opinion  on  the  matter  I 
would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  This  resolution  here  provides  that  they  shall  come  in 
and  be  under  some  supervision  for  particular  kinds  of  work.  If  they 
fail  or  neglect  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  they  can  be  arrested  and 
deported,  or  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  five  years,  or  whatever  the 
limitation  may  be,  they  could  be  or  should  be  deported.  Is  that 
your  understanding? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  theory,  as  the  law  reads,  or  as  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion reads,  that  would  be  the  exact  effect,  as  I  understand  it,  of  this 
resolution.  However,  in  practice  that  would  never  occur.  You  are 
dealing  with  a  people  who  are  industrious;  you  are  dealing  with  a 

Eeople  who  want  to  work,  and  with  a  people  who  want  to  send  money 
acK  to  their  children  and  their  f amiUes  in  China.  I  would  be  almost 
willing  to  guarantee  that  if  you  got  5,000  or  25,000  Chinese  imder 
such  a  resolution  as  this,  you  womd  not  have  to  deport  a  man  until 
his  term  of  contract  or  service  was  up. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  know,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  fact 
that,  irrespective  of  what  his  desires  would  be,  he  would  be  in  the 
status  or  condition  of  being  liable  to  arrest  and  deportation  imder 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  Mead.  If  I  understand  the  matter,  that  would  be  the  case;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Of  course,  he  would  not  have  his  free  will  or  volition 
to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Mead.  1  do  not  understand  that  the  law  ^oes  that  far;  no,  sir. 
As  I  have  read  the  resolution — I  have  not  studiea  it  carefully,  but  as  I 
understand  it,  he  can  engage  in  any  kind  of  agricultiural  work.  He 
does  not  have  to  engage  in  work  upon  any  sugar  plantation  or  rice 

Plantation,  but  he  can  engage  in  any  {^riculturaiwork.     For  instance, 
e  can  raise  v^etables  for  the  market,  or  he  can  do  any  kind  of 
agricultural  worK. 
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Mr.  Raker.  But  if  he,  while  raising  agricultural  products,  com- 
mences to  put  up  a  stand  in  the  city  or  to  peddle  articles,  he  would 
be  subject  to  deportation? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  he  went  into  any  other  lines  of  business,  he  would 
be  subject  to  deportation  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  So  I  understand;  yes,  sir.  There  may  be  defects  in 
this  emergency  resolution.  That  is  true  of  any  emergency  legisla- 
tion. Your  emergency  tariff  has  its  defects  and  everything  in  the 
nature  of  emergency  legislation  has  its  defects — we  must  admit  it. 
However,  that  Kind  of  legislation  is  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  such 
legislation  is  passed  with  the  idea  of  affording  immediate  reHef,  and 
with  the  idea  of  getting  along  as  best  you  can  under  the  best  legisla- 
tion you  can  pass  immediately.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
reason  for' this  resolution. 

Mr.  Box.  I  notice  that  the  United  States  census  shows  the  Japanese 
population  to  be  about  109,000  in  Hawaii,  and  that  the  Japanese 
Association  in  the  island  make  their  population  in  Hawaii  about 
114,000,  while  some  sort  of  survey  made  by  somebody  else,  or,  per- 
haps, by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  by  the  busmess  interests, 
makes  the  population  about  120,000,  That  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  tne  situation  in  California. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  try 
to  make  their  number  in  Hawaii  to  appear  less  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Box.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  say  from  my  knowledge  of  the  way  the  United 
States  census  people  go  about  their  business — and  I  say  that  without 
intendi'ig  any  criticism  at  all,  because  they  have  a  limited  time  in 
which  to  do  their  work — that  I  believe  pretty  nearly  all  of  the  census 
statistics  are  under  the  actual  population.  I  would  say  that  the 
figures  secured  by  the  Japanese  consul  will  be  a  little  more  accurate 
than  any  of  the  others, 

Mr.  Box.  Would  you  estimate  that  the  Japanese  population,  then, 
is  about  114,000  or  115,000? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  be  willing  to  take  his  figures  in  preference  to 
the  census  figures. 

Mr.  Box.  I  notice  some  other  corroborative  circumstances,  and 
from  what  I  see  I  would  say  that  too. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Japanese  consul  or  the  Japanese  Government  has 
a  very  extensive  system  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Box.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  overstate  it. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Japanese  consul  admitted  at  one  time  that  they 
had  500  agents  throughout  the  islands.     It  was  a  public  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Wallace,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  present?    An  opportunity  is  now  offered  Mr.   Wallace   to 

§  resent  the  statement  that  he  expected  to  present  on  the  receipt  of 
ocuments  from  Denver.  Mr.  Wallace  does  not  appear  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Paul  Scharrenberg,  representing  the  Califorma  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  is  here,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  him. 
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STATEHEVT  OF  lOt.  PATJL  SGHABRENBEBG,  COMHISSIOSTER 
OF  IMHIGBATIOBT  AND  HOTJSIHO,  SAN  FBANGISCO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  ScHARRENBBRQ.  Mt.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  not  here  as  a  member  of  the  commission  of  immigration 
and  housing.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor.     I  have  some  other  business  here  in  Washington. 

The  question  which  has  been  discussed  before  your  committee  is  of 
very  vital  interest  to  the  working  people  of  Camomia.  Everything 
that  affects  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  has 
a  direct  reflection  in  California.  Whenever  the  people  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  have  imported  laborers,  no  matter  where  they 
came  from,  we  have  always  had  a  backwash  in  California,  particu- 
larly in  San  Francisco.  For  example,  the  records  of  the  Associated 
Charities  in  San  Francisco  show  that  they  give  more  aid  to  Porto 
Ricans  who  have  come  to  San  Francisco  via  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
than  any  other  nationality.  So  you  see  that  the  efforts  of  the  planters 
to  secure  labor  bring  to  California  some  very  undesirable  people, 
people  who  are  not  able  or  willing  to  work  and  who  become  a  charge 
and  burden  on  California. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  any  country  which  has  an  outpost 
with  which  it  does  business  ? 

Mr.  ScHARRENBERG.  I  bclievc  so. 

The  Chairman.  California  has  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  one  of  its 
sources  of  business  and  revenue,  just  like  Washington  has  Alaska  as 
one  of  its  sources  of  revenue,  and  necessarily  the  povertv  of  Alaska, 
the  unfortunates,  and  the  criminal,  are  always  thrown  back  on  the 
State  of  Washington.     That  is  one  of  the  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Scharrexberg.  I  believe  that  is  true.  I  merely  said  this  to 
show  that  the  workers  of  California  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
discussion  before  the  committee.  The  workers  of  California  are 
int<*rested  in  the  prosperity  and  success  of  Hawaii,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Surely.  There  is  the  business  that  California 
sends  out  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  I  presume  your  fruits  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Much  of  the  sugar  goes  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Their  meats  go  out  there? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  sides  to  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  Yes,  sir.  Nevertheless,  if  we  did  not  have 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  we  would  not  have  that  problem  in  our  country 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  Nor  would  you  have  the  sugar 
business  which  has  been  the  base  of  some  very  big  activities  in  San 
Francisco  and  California. 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  California  is  very  rich  and  prosperous  and  I 
believe  could  get  along  without  any  outpost.  Is  not  that  right, 
Jud^e  ? 

ifr.  Raker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  erter  a  protest 
against  the  importation  of  laborers  from  any  coimtry  who  are  to  be 
held  in  a  state  of  peonage.  That  is  the  main  and  sole  purpose  of  ap- 
pearing here  on  the  witness  dtand.     If  it  is  necessary  to  import 
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workers  to  Hawaii  to  live  in  peonage,  then,  by  a  mere  sequence  of 
logic,  it  is  also  necessary  to  import  them  into  California  and  other 
States  of  our  country,  because  we  all  have  the  same  problem  when  it 
is  difficult  to  get  labor  to  work  at  any  wage.  We  are  in  competition 
with  other  States  and  we  are  in  competition  with  other  nations. 
That  problem  always  will  be  with  us.  Therefore,  we  want  to  pro- 
vide against  any  modification  of  any  law  which  will  enable  the 
Hawauan  Islands  or  the  people  in  the  islands  to  bring  in  laborers 
from  any  country  to  be  held  in  peonage. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Scharrenberg,  your  organization  and  those  of  us 
who  have  had  some  knowledge  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  this 
question  that  is  now  affecting  Hawaii,Jliave  been  trying  to  get  it  be- 
fore the  people  of  California  right  along  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  instead  of  getting  results,  it  has  been  getting  more 
acute  and  the  real  facts  have  not  gotten  before  the  American  people 
so  that  they  might  know  just  what  would  come,  as  it  has  already  come 
to  Hawaii,  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  if  it  continues,  and 
the  longer  it  continues  the  worse  it  gets  ? 

Mr.  ScHARRENBEBG.  Ycs;  it  seems  so. 

The  Chaibman.  The  facts  have  been  presented  over  and  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Sghabbenbebg.  Yes;  I  am  quite  sure. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  additional  facts  to  present? 

Mr.  Sghabbenbebg.  No. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Have  you  any  facts  to  base  your  opinion  upon? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Only  those  whicn  we  gathered  last  year.  That  was  the 
first  time,  and  the  report  on  it  has  not  yet  been  made  even  to  Congress 
or  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  the  American  people  have  not 
become  familiar  with  the  work  of  this  committee  last  year.  I  con- 
sider the  work  of  this  committee  is  one  of  the  additions  to  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people,  conducted  by  our  honorable  chairman  in  a 
judicial  and  proper  way.  That  was  the  first  time  that  the  subject  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  really  fairly  and  properly  presented,  but  we  have 
not  given  that  to  the  House  nor  to  the  country. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Sghabbenbebg.  No,  sir;  I  have  none. 

Mr.  Cable.  May  I  ask  at  whose  request  you  are  here  ? 

Mr.  Sghabbenbebg.  At  no  one's  request.  I  am  here  in  Washington 
on  some  other  business.     I  have  been  in  conference  with  some  of  the 

Sentlemen  on  the  commission.  President  Gompers  of  the  American 
'ederation  of  Labor.     I  subsequently  met  Mr.  Dillingham. 

Mr.  Cable.  Did  you  receive  word  or  instructions  from  anyone  to 
come  here  and  testify  i 

Mr.  Sghabbenbebg.  No.  I  stated  specifically  that  I  am  not  here 
representing  the  immigration  and  housing  commission.  I  know  their 
attitude  ana  their  views  on  this  question.  I  have  been  their  secretary 
for  13  years. 

Mr.  Cable.  Did  they  give  you  specific  instructions  to  come  here 
and  testify  ? 

Mr.  Sghabbenbebg.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  he  said  that  in  the  beginning.  He  is  here  in 
accordance  with  his  rights  and  I  asked  him  myself  if  he  cared  to  make 
a  statement. 
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Mr.  Cable.  Oh;  I  see. 

Mr.  ScHARRENBERG.  I  axQ  authorized  to  represent  the  Federation 
of  Labor  of  the  State  of  California  on  all  questions  and  matters. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  just  wondered  whether  it  was  due  to  any  previous 
arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  previous  business  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  I  was  a  sailor. 

The  Chairman.  A  member  of  what  union  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  The  sailors'  union  on  the  Pacific  coast.  My 
wife  was  born  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  many 
times  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  No,  sir;  not  many  times.  The  last  time  was 
20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dilunoham.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  a  few 
questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  con- 
sider, from  what  you  have  heard  about  the  situation  in  discussion, 
that  we  are  facing  an  acute  situation  in  the  islands,  particidarly  in 
connection  with  the  Japanese  numerical  control  feature  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  Yes;  I  believe  the  situation  has  been  ex- 
tremely dangerous  or  acute,  as  you  say,  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage to  California  to  have  the  industries  of  the  islands  reduced 
materially  in  size  or  wiped  out  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  It  would  be  a  disadvantage,  speaking  com- 
mercially. 

Mr.  iJiLLiNGHAM.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  having 
Hawaii  as  an  outpost  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  a  military  outpost  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  1  think  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  turn 
that  over  to  anyone  else,  but  I  also  think  some  other  arrangement 
could  be  made  than  the  solution  you  have  of  the  importation  of  peon 
labor  there. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  an  amendment  to  the  present 
immi^ation  law  by  which  the  literacy  test  might  be  waived  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  Personally,  I  would. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  lifting  the  literacy  test  in 
■order  to  secure  Mexican  labor  in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  Did  they  not  do  that  during  the  war  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  by  law.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  lifting  the 
literacy  test  by  special  act  of  Congress  for  the  intensive  gardeners  of 
Florida  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  I  would  have  to  know  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing there. 

The  Chairman.  Last  autunm  there  was  a  shortage  of  seasonal 
labor. 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  A  mere  shortage  would  not  be  sufficient,  in 
my  jud|i;ment,  to  waive  the  literacy  test;  there  would  have  to  be  an 
JBLcnte  situation  as  they  had  in  the  southwest  States. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  an  absolute  necessity  you  would  favor  it  ? 
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Mr.  ScHARRENBERG.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  They  are  short  of  seasonal  labor  in  Kansas  right 
now.  Would  you  favor  permitting  Mexicans  to  come  in  and  take 
care  of  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  No,  sir.  In  California  we  are  always  short  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  and  we  have  too  many  in  other  portions  of 
the  vear. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  will  be  short  of  cantaloupe  pickers  in  about  a 
week? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  For  a  very  brief  period. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  effort  to  organize  the  itiner- 
ant labor  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  successful  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  I  think  that  we  could  work  out  a  system,  if 
there  was  a  responsible  organization,  to  shift  this  group  of  migratory 
workers  from  one  section  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  me  other  and  keep 
them  employed  practically  9  or  10  months  out  of  the  year,  but  as  it  is 
they  are  unorganized,  they  are  simply  traveling  groups,  and  while  the 
people  in  the  northern  section  of  California  want  migratory  workers, 
in  tne  southern  section  there  are  too  many,  because  oi  lack  of  organi- 
zation and  system. 

Mr.  Box.  I  have  recently  read  in  a  work  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
question  in  America  that  tney  have  just  such  an  organization  as  that 
which  handles  their  labor  in  Calif orma.     Do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  The  Japanese  in  California  have  a  very 
effective  method  of  supplanting  the  white  American  laborers.  The 
method  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  farmer  of  California  or  anywhere,  but 
it  does  help  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Box.  Are  they  able  to  supply  this  seasonal  labor  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  at  different  times  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Can  we  learn  anything  from  them  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  We  seem  to  be  very  slow  in  leammg.  If  you 
own  a  ranch  near  Fresno  and  you  want  20  men  next  week  to  do  your 
picking,  you  must  have  them  or  you  will  be  sure  of  a  loss,  you  send  to 
town  lor  20  white  men.  There  is  no  employment  agency  in  Fresno 
that  will  give  you  an  absolute  guaranty  that  he  will  have  20  men 
available  for  you  next  week,  but  you  can  go  to  a  Japanese  employment 
agent  and  he  will  listen  to  you  and  make  arrangements  about  the  terms 
and  then  he  will  say,  '^  On  that  date  I  will  have  20  men  on  your  ranch,'' 
and  they  will  be  there.  He  makes  it  his  business  to  corral  them  and  he 
sends  them  in  a  wagon  or  team  of  some  kind.  The  white  employment 
agent  gathers  up  the  drift  workers.  He  will  tell  them,  *'  You  may  get 
a  job  on  such  and  such  a  place  on  Monday  morning."  As  a  result, 
many  of  the  farmers  in  Cafifomia  have  as  self-protection  drifted  into 
the  Japanese  agency.  The  20  Japanese  workers  agree  to  work  for  $2 
a  day,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  They  work  one  or  two  days,  and  on  the 
thira  day,  in  the  morning,  their  spokesman  comes  to  you  and  says, 
"How  much  wages,  83  a  day?"  You  say,  "My  friend,  you  have 
agreed  to  work  for  $2  a  day."  "  Yes;  that  is  all  right,  but  to-morrow 
morning  $3?"  You  say,  "All  right,"  and  he  says,  "Not  all  right," 
and  he  goes  and  then  you  will  find  yourself  high  and  dry.  The 
Japanese  will  never  come  back  that  season,  and  you  will  have  to  go 
aroimd  and  look  for  white  men.  It  is  because  of  that  condition  that 
the  farming  population  of  California  has  turned  so  fiercely  against  the 
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Japanese.  When  we  first  had  the  Japanese  they  were  welcome — they 
could  perform  all  sorts  of  things — but  when  they  started  in  to  be 
farmers,  then  the  agriculturists  went  against  them.  The  protest 
against  the  Japanese  comes  principally  from  the  agriculturalists. 

Mr.  Rak£B.  Is  not  this  also  true:  To  go  back  10  years,  maybe  not 
that  far,  three  or  four  years;  there  would  be  white  labor  employed  at 
reasonably  high  wages,  and  they  would  then  go  and  get  a  Japanese 
at  considerably  less,  and  when  the  white  labor  was  gone  the  Japanese 
would  raise  his  wage  and  if  he  did  not  get  it  he  left  ? 

Mr.  ScHARRENBERG.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  He  would  first 
drive  out  the  white  labor  and  then  raise  the  price  and  even  if  you 
gave  the  price  he  would  go  off  with  his  entire  crew. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  way  the  Japanese 
work  in  California,  and  I  assume  that  vou  know  of  the  Japanese 
labor  situation  in  the  islands,  do  you  think  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Japanese  will  pursue  the  same  policy  in  Hawaii  that  they  have  pur- 
sued in  California  ? 

Mr.  ScHARRENBEBG.  Unlikely? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHARBENBEBG.  No;  I  think  it  is  very  probable. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  If  we  have  that  serious  situation  in  Hawaii  and 
these  people  pursue  the  same  policy  there  as  in  California,  is  not  that 
an  extremely  bad  situation  that  we  are  facing  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Schabrenbebg.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  are  ''up  against  it" 
good  and  hard.  That  is  because  of  your  own  sins  in  the  past,  not 
you  individually,  but  the  planters  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  But,  while  we,  perhaps,  have  been  sinners,  we 
have  been  doing  penance  in  the  way  of  spending  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  an  effort  to  import  laborers  into  the  country  from  Europe; 
we  have  sjient  millions  for  that.  You  have  been  put  to  expense  in 
California  through  the  drifting  of  this  labor  wnich  comes  from 
Hawaii  and  consequently  in  taking  care  of  the  derelicts  out  of  the 
number  that  want  emplcnonent  in  California. 

Mr.  Schabbenbebg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  You  do  not  think  that  we  have  ever  made  an 
effort  to  unload  on  you  any  labor  ? 

Mr.  Schabrenbebg.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  come  as  a  natural  pro- 
cess, because  they  receive  better  treatment  and  wa^jes  in  California 
than  thev  do  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  If  a  workmgman  can  get 
higher  wages  and  better  conditions  he  will  always  go. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  your  town  was 
filled  up  with  men  out  of  work  seeking  aid  from  the  charities,  while 
we  in  Hawaii  had  no  charity  patients;  we  have  work  for  all  of  the 
people  and  try  year  after  year  to  bring  more  into  the  country. 

Air.  Schabrenbebg.  While  we  have  no  more  subjects  of  cliarity 
in  California  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  yet  I  say  that  we 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  people  seeking  charity  coming  from 
Hawaii  than  from  anv  other  part  of  the  country  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Dilungham.  We  have  shipped  back  from  California,  at  our 
expense,  a  large  number  of  charity  patients. 

Mr.  ScHARRENBEBG.  I  did  hear  something  about  that,  but  it  must 
be  verified. 
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Mr.  Dillingham.  Yet  that  is  true.  Mr.  Mead  knows  something 
about  that. 

Mr.  Mead.  Quite  a  considerable  number.  The  Hawaiian  Terri- 
torial Immigration  Board,  with  its  own  funds,  sent  to  California  and 
repatriated  quite  a  considerable  number  of  people.  Substantially 
every  one  of  these  men  who  had  gone  from  Hawaii  to  California  bus 
been  told  that  he  is  making  a  mistake  and  that  the  conditions  would 
not  be  as  good  in  California  as  in  Hawaii,  but  nevertheless  many 
have  gone. 

Mr.  Box.  I  think  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  was  another 
and  better  remedy  than  that  proposed  here.  I  am  sure  the  committoe 
will  be  interested  if  you  have  some  remedy  to  suggest  for  the  islands. 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  If  the  living  conditions  m  the  islands  could 
be  so  arranged  that  a  farm  worker  could  have  a  little  place  for  himself 
that  normally  conforms  with  what  is  desired  by  the  American  farm 
workers,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  able,  hy  the 
process  of  selection,  to  bring  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  population  of 
farm  workers. 

Mr.  Box.  From  what  country  would  you  suggest — any  particular 
country  ? 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  I  would  not  suggest  any  particular  country, 
but  I  still  believe  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Rawlins.  In  1902  the  Ewa  Plantation  Co.  imported  15  Ameri- 
can farmers  into  Hawaii  and  tried  them  out  under  the  conditions 
that  the  gentleman  has  just  named,  giving  them  a  house  and  garden 
and  a  place  for  their  animals,  supplied  them  with  the  animals,  etc.. 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  there  was  not  a  family  left.  The  white  man 
will  not  work  in  the  cane  industry.  I  was  bom  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  some  years  ago;  I  am  an  attorney  there  and  have  studied  the 
conditions.  There  has  never  been  and  you  will  not  find  a  white  man 
who  will  go  into  the  cane  fields  and  do  the  work  reauired.  Later  on 
down  on  the  Island  of  Kauai  there  were  a  lot  of  Molokans,  who  were 
eligible  to  become  American  citizens,  living  in  Los  iVngeles  and  San 
Francisco,  who  were  brought  there  and  they  w^ere  put  in  the  fieldi> 
and  they  could  not  stand  up  under  the  work.  I  think  Mr.  DilUngbam 
can  verify  that.     That  was  back  in  1902. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  stockholders  of  the  Ewa  plantation  triod 
the  experiment  of  bringing  from  the  mainland  white  farmers,  the 
idea  being  to  eventually  divide  up  the  land  into  small  farms  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  which  the  plantation  would  purchase  and 
manufacture  into  sugar  at  its  mill.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  letters  of  Mr.  W.  J,  Lo\\Tie,  who 
was  the  manager  of  the  Ewa  plantation  when  the  experiment  Wfvs 
inaugurated,  and  of  Mr.  George  F.  Rcnton,  the  present  manager. 

Dear  Sir;  The  Question  of  employing  white  labor  for  the  cultivatioa  of  sugar  csuu: 
has  received  consiaerable  and  careful  consideration  by  the  Ewa  Plantation  i.o.  In 
the  early  part  of  1897,  Mr.  W.  N.  Armstrong  told  of  inter\-iew8  he  had  had  with  Mr 
E.  L.  Fitzgerald,  Labor  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  California,  and  he  waa  invited 
to  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Ewa  Plantation  Co..  at  which  meeting  I,  as  manager. 
was  present;  the  results  of  which  meeting  may  best  be  told  by  quoting  the  following 
resolution  unanimously  passed : 

'^Resolved,  That  the  Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  through  Mr.  W.  N.  Armstrong,  extend 
to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Labor  Commiasionor  of  the  State  of  California,  an  invitation  to 
visit  Honolulu  and  the  Ewa  plantation  to  look  into  the  labor  conditions  existing  hens, 
with  the  view  of  introducing  desirable  white  laborers  upon  the  plantation.'* 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  company,  arriving  here  in  the  iflluKi? 
shortly  afterwards.    He  was  furnished  vdth  every  opportunity  for  the  pnrpove  of 
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obtaining  all  the  infonnation  possible  on  the  subject,  not  only  from  a  practical  point 
of  ^iew,  but  also  in  the  line  of  statistice,  and  before  his  return  to  California  waa  able  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  was  his  belief  that  white  labor  could  be  introduced  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  on  our  plantation.  After  the  return  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to 
California  considerable  correspondence  was  conducted  with  him  on  the  subject,  and, 
acting  on  the  results  of  his  visit  to  the  islands  and  such  correspondence,  in  July,  1898, 
I  was  authorized  to  visit  California  for  the  piu^wse  of  securing  white  families  of  the 
farming  class  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  at  Ewa  plantation,  according 
to  the  general  terms  of  a  form  of  contract  that  I  had  drawn  up,  with  such  modifications 
as  might  be  considered  necessary. 

Accordingly  I  went  to  San  Francisco,  going  into  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
State  in  the  interior,  particularly  to  ^lodesto,  Stanislaus  County.  On  reaching 
Modesto,  in  order  to  thoroughlv  lay  before  the  people  the  conditions  as  they  existed 
pertaining  to  the  cultivation  0/ sugar  cane,  I  engaged  a  hall,  inviting  the  people  from 
around  the  neighboring  districts  to  come  together  in  meetings,  ^\nere  I  addressed 
them,  offering;  tnem  all  the  information  possible  on  the  subject.  I  found  these  peo- 
ple very  anxious  and  willing  to  accept  the  propositions  offered  to  them  to  come  to 
Hawaii:  in  fact,  they  had  been  suffering  quite  severely  the  past  two  or  three  vears 
with  their  crops  there,  owing  to  drought.  These  people,  while  honest  and  Hard- 
working farming  people,  were  actually  without  any  money  whatever,  owing  to  the 
losses  sustained,  undoubtedly,  by  them,  owing  to  the  drought.  In  order  to  assist 
them  in  getting  to  the  islands,  we  offered  and  did  pay  their  fares  to  San  Francisco, 
OA  en  going  so  far  as  to  settle  up  some  indebtedness  owing  by  some  of  them  in  Modesto. 
Thtry  were  all  furnished  with  transportation  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  and 
tlience  to  the  plantation,  free  of  charge  to  themselves. 

Afl  the  result  of  my  \'i8it  I  succeeded  in  selecting  personally  15  farmers,  10  of  whom 
A'ere  single  men  and  5  married.  They  arrived  here  in  the  islands  during  September 
of  that  same  year,  being  engaged  under  the  general  following  conditions: 

They  were  to  cultivate  and  take  care  of  the  cane  from  the  time  it  received  its  first 
watering  up  to  maturity  and  were  to  receive  therefor  one-sixth  of  the  actual  net  price 
realized  on  the  sale  of  the  sugar.  During  the  time  pre\iou8  to  settlement  with  them 
after  the  harvesting  of  each  crop  they  were  allowed  an  advance  of  $18  per  month. 
Further,  they  were  furnished,  free  of  charge  to  themselves,  houses,  fuel  and  water, 
and  medical  services;  they  were  also  allowed  to  have  a  small  piece  of  ground  sur- 
rounding their  houses,  on  which  to  cultivate  and  grow  for  themselves  vegetables  and 
other  articles  for  their  own  uses,  with  the  water  necessary  to  irrigate  same. 

Having  resigned  the  management  of  the  Ewa  plantation  in  November  of  that  same 
year,  for  further  information  as  to  the  results  obtained  with  these  farmers  I  will  have 
to  refer  you  to  the  present  management,  but  I  believe  that  all  have  left  the  planta 
tion,  wim  rather  unsatisfactory'^  results  to  the  Ewa  Plantation  Co. 

One  can  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Ewa  Plantation  Co.  made  an  honest  and 
earnest  effort  to  introduce  white  labor,  especially  white  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  sugar  cane  on  their  plantation,  with  tJie  hope  that  the  same  would  prove 
successful,  and  that  in  the  future  we  could  get  large  numbers  of  American  farmers 
into  this  country,  and  we  can  not  help  but  admit  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  complete 
fedlure.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Ewa  Plantation  Co.  did  not  send  a 
fnaid  agent  who  went  to  the  cities  on  the  mainland  to  try  this  experiment,  securing 
this  labor  from  the  cities:  on  the  contrary,  they  sent  me  as  manager,  and  I  did  go  to 
the  agricultural  districts  and  did  get  farmers. 

It  also  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  state  that  at  the  time  this  experi- 
ment was  undertaken  the  joint  commission  sent  here  by  Congress  to  rexx>rt  upon  our 
conditions  (consisting  of  Senators  Cullom  and  Morgan  and  Representative  Hitt)  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  eitort  and,  together  with  tlie  directors  of  the  Ewa  Plan- 
tation Co.,  were  in  hopes  that  it  would  tend  to  solve  the  labor  question  for  these 
islands. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  LOWRIB 

Honolulu,  Hawad,  December  /7,  1901, 


HoNOULiULi,  Oahu,  December  19 j  1901. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  information  concerning  the  experi- 
ment with  Ajneriean  labor  in  the  cane  fields  on  this  estate. 

The  profit-sharing  company  on  the  Ewa  plantation,  known  as  the  California  Farm- 
ers' Colony,  consisted  at  tne  outset  of  15  men,  5  of  whom  were  married.  These  farmers 
arrived  at  Ewa  in  October  and  November  of  1898. 
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For  their  transportation  from  San  Francisco  $1,110.81  had  been  advanced  to  them; 
for  their  free  accommodation  nine  houses  each  containing  four  rooms  13  by  12  feet, 
exclusive  of  kitchen  and  pantry,  with  24  by  6  foot  verandas  front  and  back,  had  been 
erected;  for  their  convenience  water  was  piped  to  each  building,  gardens  were  allotteil 
to  each  household,  and  a  fenced  pasture  of  17  acres  immediately  adjoining  the  hou^e 
lots  was  set  aside  for  common  use..  Each  married  man  had  a  separate  house;  of  the 
single  men  six  occupied  two  rooms  each,  while  the  remaining  four  had  separate  apart- 
ments.   This  was  at  the  inception  of  the  experiment. 

After  a  few  months  had  elapsed,  owing  to  departure,  each  single  man  had  two 
rooms;  and  before  eight  months  had  passed  each  farmer,  whether  married  or  other- 
wise, occupied  an  entire  house.  Thus  of  the  original  nine  there  remained  four  housei» 
empty  and  to  spare. 

This  was  at  the  middle  of  the  experiment. 

They  were,  therefore,  housed  with  ample  accommodations  and  sufficient  comfort; 
fuel,  water,  and  medical  attendance  were  supplied  without  charge.  A  field  of  deep, 
rich  soil,  already  planted  with  seed  cane  and  "first  watered,'*  was  allotted  to  them 
for  their  cultivation;  one  of  their  number  was  selected  for  theii  suboverseer  in  the 
distribution  of  irrigating  water;  and  they  commenced  work. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  time  each  man  stayed  on  the  estate,  and  the  reasons 
given  by  each  for  dissolving  his  connection  with  the  plantation: 


Num- 

Time 

ber 

worked 

of 

(in 

men. 

months). 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

7 

2 

8 

1 

S 

Reason  for  leaving. 


Wife  dissatisfied. 

Dissatisfied  and  quarreled  with 
the  rest. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  work. 
Do. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  work,  re- 
turned to  California. 


Num- 

Time 

ber 

worked 

of 

(In 

men. 

months). 

1 

9 

1 

12 

1 

12 

5 

1 

1 

16 

Reason  for  leaving. 


Wife  died  at  Portland,  Oreg. 

niness. 

Ill  and  dissatisfied  with  the  work. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  work,  but 

staved  until  crop  was  mature 

to  fulfill  agreement. 


Total,  15. 

General  average  of  time  at  the  plantation  10.6  months. 

From  the  first  there  was  dissension  among  themselves;  complaints  of  one  another,   . 
both  trivial  and  otherwise,  were  of  frequent  occurrence;  extra  men  were  always 
needed  to  keep  their  field  in  order;  one  by  one  they  departed,  until  finally,  the  Tali-  . 
fornia  Farmers'  Colony  dwindled  as  per  record  to  but  5  out  of  an  original  15.     Five  . 
remained,  but  they  remained  dissatisfied.    They  stayed  to  the  completion  of  maturity  ' 
of  the  crop,  but  they  stayed  to  demonstrate  that  they  would  not  work  longer  at  the   ' 
cultivation  of  cane.     They  had  done  fairly  well  financially;  they  each  had  received 
over  $40  per  month  of  labor  cash,  clear  of  rent,  firewood,  water  rates,  and  medical 
attendance;  they  had  received  in  fact,  more  than  the  plantation  could  afford  to  pay   , 
for  profitable  cultivation;  and  yet  these  five  men  refused  point  blank  and  without   ' 
hesitation  to  entertain  a  similar  proposition  for  continuance  of  cane  field  work. 

The  work  was  distasteful  to  them  in  this  warm  climate;  the  irrigati(m,  being  lij^bt,  -| 
was  least  disagreeable;  the  task  of  stripping,  witli  the  necessary  bending  and  stoopine,   , 
was  unfit  for  the  taller  Anglo-Saxon,  thoy  said,  and  should  be  relegated  U)  Japanesp, 
whereupon  they  flatly  refused  to  perf'.'rm  the  work;  of  assisting  at  the  cutting  and  '• 
loading  of  canes  during  harvest  lliey  would  have  none. 

To  sum  up:  The  plantation  cleared,   plowed,   furrowed,   ditched,  surveyed  for  ;, 
irrigation,  planted,  "first  wattM-ed"  the  fiold  f<>r  the  (-alifonua  farmers,  and  turned 
it  over  to  them.     At  the  proper  time  f;  r  fertilizing  the  plantation  had  to  apply  fert  ilizcr 
with  extra  labor;  stripped,  what  was  stripped,  with  extra  labor,  and  had' the  labor   i 
of  cutting  and  loading  the  canes  done  by  extra  labr>r.  • ; 

The  farmers  performed  but  one,  the  lightest  portion  of  the  work,  viz,  the  hoeing  .| 
and  the  irrigating,  which  consists  in  the  removal  by  hoe  of  weeds  from  the  furrow .. 
and  the  turning  m  of  water  from  the  various  watercourses  into  the  furrows.    This, 
too,  was  not  |)erformed  %vithout  daily  assistance  of  extra  labor  by  the  plantation.  ] 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  men  have  complained  that  the  plantation  did  not,ijij 
fulfill  its  agreement  with  them.  One  farmer  returned  to  San  Francisco  shortly  after  , ' 
his  arrival  at  a  loss  of  $112.76  for  transportation  to  the  plantation;  the  one  whoae  wife  |' 
died  in  Oregon  was  given  a  liberal  estimate  of  his  share  when  he  went;  in  fact,  ^vas  i 
given  all  he  aaked  for;  the  two,  both  past  middle  age,  who  .«tayed  12  months,  received  '^ 

.1 
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their  shares  of  proUt  lor  the  time  they  worked,  and  the  amount  due  them  was  given 
them.  Of  the  remainder  who  left,  the  profits  from  three  of  the  shares  were  turned 
over  to  the  five  who  remained  imtil  the  cane  had  matured. 

And  yet  the  experiment  was  a  failure  and  the  men  were  not  satisfied  to  remain. 

Mark  this  further:  Not  one  of  these  15  farmers  was  intemperate.  They  quarreled; 
they  were  dissatisfied;  the  work  was  menial ,  was  laborious,  was  distasteful  to  white 
men;  but  while  a  few  were  not  as  industrious  as  they  might  have  been  they  were  all 
respectable,  law-abiding,  temperate  men.  If  they  had  been  otherwise,  vice  and 
intemperance  might  have  contributed  to  the  failiu'e  of  the  colony  of  these  farmers. 
But  it  was  not  so.  And  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  American  farmers  will  not 
work  in  the  cultivation  of  Hawaiian  cane  fields. 

Here  was  an  experiment  entered  into  by  the  largest  and  most  fertile  plantation  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  under  a  directorate  composed  entirely  of  Americans,  and  its 
terms  carried  out  in  the  fields  tmder  management  of  Americans. 

It  WB8  the  aim  of  the  Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  if  the  scheme  had  proved  successful,  to 
establish  further  colonies  of  American  farmers,  and  thus  obtain  a  source  of  labor  ia 
the  United  States  from  which  to  draw,  which  labor  would  be  reliable,  would  be 
American  in  spirit,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  looking  entirely  to  the 
Orient. 

It  was  a  praiseworthy  effort,  but  it  was  utterly  fruitless  and  entirely  disappointing. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  say  that  the  experiment,  toward  which  the  whole  counti^ 
looked  with  so  much  interest,  was  a  flat  failure.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains^  and  I 
8o  record  it,  for  looking  back  over  the  whole  situation  of  labor  in  Hawaii,  com- 
prising both  this  experiment  with  the  California  farmers  and  my  personal  experience 
of  24  ^ears  on  sugar  plantations  with  white  men,  I  have  come  to  this  settled 
ccmclusion: 

That  Anglo-Saxons  can  perform  the  actual  labor  of  culiivation  on  sugar  plantations 
in  Hawaii  only  when  forced  by  necessity  to  do  so,  but  that  now  they  will  not. 

The  principal  objection  seems  to  be  to  perform  the  laborious  work  required  in  the 
cftne  field  when  there  is  an^  other  possible  opening  in  any  easier  occupation  in  other 
induatriee.  Another  objection  is  to  the  sort  of  pioneer  life  which  obtains  on  a  plan- 
tation when  compared  to  that  to  which  the  laborer  is  accustomed  on  the  mainland. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  a  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  for  American 
Conn  labor  here  in  Hawaii  lies  in  the  great  distance  this  Temtory  is  from  the  main- 
land, and  the  difficulty  and  expense  this  distance  necessitates  in  getting  to  or  from 
Hawaii. 

The  geographical  drawback  mentioned  is  a  natural  one.    The  objections  mentioned 
Above  are  also  natural  ones.    But  they  will  as  surely  kill  any  attempt  to  introduce 
American  farmers  here  as  labor  for  cane  fields  as  they  have  already  Killed  the  Ewa 
Plantation  experiment. 
Youra,  very  truly, 

Geo.  F.  Renton, 

Manager, 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Mr.  Scharrenberg,  from  your  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion of  labor  conditions  in  California  for  the  last  25  years,  if  the 
Chinese  are  admitted  to  Hawaii  for  the  sugar  plantations  will  not 
the  same  demand  be  made  for  Chinese  for  beet,  bean,  notato,  hops, 
and  other  like  industries  in  California  and  the  West  by  the  large 
concerns  1 

Mr.  ScHARBEBXERQ.  That  is  precisely  what  I  had  in  mind,  Jud^e. 
If  this  conunittee  recommends  to  Congress  a  modification  of  uxe 
Chinese  exclusion  act  because  of  a  certam  emergency  existing  in  the 
islands,  then  this  committee  would  be  justified  in  making  a  similar 
recommendation  for  other  States  and  other  industries. 

Mr.  Rakcr.  And  they  will  be  here  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Con- 
gress for  that  same  condition,  will  they  not  % 

Mr.  Soharrenbero.  I  am  afraid  they  will,  by  the  same  process  of 
logic  which  the  gentlemen  from  Hawaii  are  here  now,  that  you  must 
have  them  to  keep  your  industries  going. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Scharrenberg,  you  did  not  really  mean  that 
the  number  of  Portuguese  mendicants  or  dependents  reaching  Cali- 
fornia in  any  one  year  amounted  to  any  considerable  niunber  1 
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Mr.  SoHARRENBERG.  I  did  not  say  Portuguese,  I  said  Porto  Ricans. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Porto  Ricans.  They  could  not 
have  amounted  to  any  consiaerable  number  in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  ScHARRENBERG.  No;  but  propoilionately  speaking,  they  con- 
stitute a  very  serious  problem  to  our  organizations  dispensing 
charity.  • 

The  Chairman.  San  Francisco  is  a  large  city  and  has  some  pubho 
charities  work  to  do  all  the  time.  Is  there  any  way  we  can  get 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  people  taken  care  of  by  auoh  organ- 
izations ? 

Mr.  ScHARRENBERG.  The  statistics  are  available  and  can  be  had.. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  mail  those  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SoHARRENBERG.  I  will  do  that  gladly. 

ADDITIOITAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  KOTAL  D.  MEAD. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Mead  about  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Scharrenberg,  whether  he  can  recall — if  not  I 
have  it  in  the  record  somewhere— the  experiment  which  was  made 
by  the  Territory  to  give  homesteads  ana  give  them  the  fee  to  the 
property  in  the  hope  of  anchoring  them  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  MEAD.  Yes;  there  was  a  very  well  thought  out  experiment 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Territory  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
planters  to  settle  Portuguese  or  Spanisn  agricultural  people  upon  the 
plantation  property.  The  plantations  agreed  to  give  them  a  house 
and  an  acre  or  more  of  land,  or  as  much  as  they  could  conveniently, 
but  not  less  than  an  acre,  either  in  fee  or  for  the  term  of  the  lease  of 
the  land  which  was  held  by  the  plantation  employer,  and  I  think 
altogether  there  were  about  1,500  people  put  on  the  land  under  those 
conmtions.  That  was  long  before  the  war.  The  house  given  was 
verv  much  the  same  style  oi  house  as  the  plantations  are  now  erecting, 
and  cost  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  $800.  The  land  was  good, 
average  plantation  land.  It  was  not  waste  land.  They  were  not 
attempting  to  put  anything  over,  but  were  giving  them  land  that 
would  be  valuable — sav,  $200  to  $250  an  acre — so  that  what  they 
were  giving  those  people  was  about  $1,Q00  worth  of  property. 

Mr.  Box.  What  was  the  character  of  the  house?  . 

Mr.  Meab.  Something  similar  to  what  you  will  find  in  these  Govern- 
ment reports — ^very  nice  Uttle  bungalow  houses.  At  that  time  the 
wage  for  Portuguese  labor  was  $24.  They  agreed  to  pay  these  home- 
stead people  $22  per  month  for  three  vears,  and  they  were  to  have  a 
deed  to  their  property  at  the  end  of  three  years.  As  I  say,  they 
settled  about  1,500  people  there  under  such  an  arrangement,  and 
before  a  year  was  up  l  do  not  believe  any  of  those  homesteaders  were 
on  the  land,  other  tnan  as  ordinary  laborers. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  ask  you  this  question:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  and  has 
it  not  been  demonstrated  for  hundreds  of  years,  that  where  there  is 
a  large  number  of  one  nationality  working,  particularly  of  the  colored 
race,  when  you  bring  the  white  man  in  competition  with  them  to  do 
the  same  kind  of  common  labor,  that  not  only  he  himself,  but  his  wife, 
and  children  as  they  grow  up,  rebel  against  that,  and  in  fact  would 
rather  go  hungry  than  do  that  work  9 
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Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true;  but  you  must  re- 
member that  that  statement  does  not  apply  so  far  as  the  Portuguese 
are  concerned.  We  have  had  Portuguese  out  there  in  Hawaii  since 
before  I  was  bom,  and  they  have  been  on  the  plantations  and  have 
worked  as  plantation  hands,  and  have  made  very  good  people.  That 
is  the  reason,  in  mentioning  European  inmiigration,  I  have  always 
spoken  of  Portuguese  immigration,  because  they  have  done  so  well. 
The  second  generation  of  Portuguese  brought  to  Hawaii  are  remark- 
ably fine  people,  and  they  very  largely  form  our  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled laboring  force;  they  are  migntv  nice  people — just  as  good 
people  as  you  would  want  to  find  anywnere. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Judge  Raker  » 
question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  DiLLiNOHAM.  I  think  we  are  aU  in  agreement  as  to  this  prop- 
osition of  mixing  the  white  man  and  the  oriental  in  the  fields.  We 
are  not  starting  a  new  project  in  Hawaii.  We  are  establishing  large 
industries  and  there  is  imquestionably  a  preponderance  of  oriental 
unskilled  labor  on  the  ground.  We  are  here  to  seek  relief  from  that 
situation.  Is  it  possible  to  get  the  relief  by  attempting  to  wedge  in  a 
white  population  into  the  conditions  which  exist  there  today  and  save 
the  situation? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  sir,  that  is  what  I  have  been  thinking  about 
ever  since  this  matter  was  started.  If  there  is  any  possible  way  to- 
do  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like  to  see  it  done. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  And  I  agree  with  you,  if  there  is  any  way,  and  I 
offer  in  evidence  the  history,  and  I  would  like  to  have  put  in  the  rec- 
ord, a  brief  history  made  up  by  Mr.  Lydecker,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Government  archives,  and  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  history 
of  the  attempts  to  bring  in  peoples  from  all  over  the  world,  to  show 
that  a  conscientious  effort  has  been  made.  We  are  not  licked  to- 
da>j  but  we  are  badly  pressed,  and  that  constitutes  the  emergency. 
It  is  to  tide  over  this  emergency,  in  the  hope  that  when  your  per- 
manent immigration  policy  is  established  for  the  United  States,  you 
Hill  put  into  it  a  provision  which  will  make  possible  a  furtner 
effort  to  get  Americans,  or  those*  eligible  to  become  white  American 
citizens,  on  to  our  soil  and  hold  them  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  that  be  published  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  already  has  authority  to  intro- 
duce either  into  the  body  of  the  report  of  the  hearings  or  as  appen- 
dices any  matter  which  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  and  desire  to 
put  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Dillingham  one  further  question: 
Mr.  Dillingham,  wifi  you  submit  following  this  statement,  irrespective 
^f  what  the  policy  might  be  as  to  general  immigration  in  the  future 
for  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  put  in  condition  to 
treat  this  country  properly,  and  those  that  ought  to  come  here 
properly — eliminating  tnat  now  from  the  proposition — submit  some 
proposea  concrete  plan  of  immigration  apnlymg  solely  and  entirely 
to  Haw^i.     Can  you  and  will  you  do  that  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know  the  extent,  Judge  Raker,  of  the 
authority  which  we  have  as  a  commission  representing  the  labor 
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emergency,  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  the  men  who  have  the  inter- 
ests not  only  of  the  Territory  but  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  at 
heart  are  studying  and  planning  and  working  in  an  effort  to  submit 
to  Congress,  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  next  immigration  bill,  a 
plan  which  would  give  promise  of  the  results  which  we  are  all  anxious 
to  see  achieved. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Can  you  not  submit  that  as  a  concrete  proposition 
applying  to  Hawaii  alone,  and  if  you  do  not  desire  to  do  that  as  a 
commission,  submit  it  as  your  own  individual  thought,  because  you 
have  given  this  subject  very  careful  and  painstaking  and  honest 
consideration.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  can  you  not  do 
that,  and  are  you  not  prepared  to  do  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  am  not  prepared  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  big 
subject,  as  you  recognize,  of  course.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  offer  any 
suggestions  that  I  can  bring  together  looking  to  that  end.  It  would 
have  to  be  imderstood,  however,  that  this  was  given  to  you  purely 
as  a  personal  suggestion. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  'Diat  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  imtil  Monday,  June  27,  1921, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Immiobation  and  Natubalization, 

House  of  Rbpresbntativbs, 

Monday,  June  97, 1921 . 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wallace,  representing  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  is  again  present  to  place  before  the  committee  some 
information  received  from  the  Federation  of  Labor  at  Denver,  and 
also  a  cablegram  from  Honolulu,  and  to  give  further  evidence. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  EDOAB  WALLACE,  LEGISLATIVB 
BEPBESENTATIVE  OF  THE  AMEBICAH  FEDEBATIOV  OF 
LABOB. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  naatter  from  Denver,  as  I  stated 
to  you,  is  here  and  it  is  rather  voluminous.  I  can  read  as  much  of 
it  as  vou  wish  me  to  read.  It  comes  direct  from  labor  men  on  the 
island..  The  first  is  a  communication  dated  November  18,  1920, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
•eration  of  Labor,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Certain  conditions  arising  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
make  it  imperative  that  the  grand  officers  of  the  federation  be  apprised,  with  a  view 
of  eliminating  through  the  proper  channels,  the  possibility  of  their  development. 

I  have  been  advised  that  with  the  change  of  administration  in  this  Territory  the 
large  plantation  interests  axe  depending  on  the  importation  through  congressional 
sanction,  the  importation  of  Chinese  laborers  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000.  They 
are  obliged  either  to  do  this  or  else  elevate  the  wage  scales  of  the  present  labor  to 
satisfy  it  in  remaining  on  the  plantations.  The  two  main  races  represented  on  the 
plantations  at  present  are  Japanese  and  Filipino,  the  lesser  being  Portuguese,  Porto 
Kican,  and  other  lesser  nationalities. 

Since  the  ''gentlemen's  agreement"  has  been  in  effect,  a  period  of  about  12  yeais, 
the  influx  of  oriental  labor  has  been  materially  lessened,  so  that  with  the  organization 
of  the  plantation  laborers  and  the  recent  stnke  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  the  planters 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  paying  a  higher  rate  to  resident  labor  or  else  import 
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^  ast  hordes  of  Chinese  to  replace  them.  The  sugar  industry  is  the  basic  industry  of 
the  islands,  and  until  very  recently  an  oriental  standard  of  wages  has  been  maintained. 
In  deisperation  the  planters  turn  to  the  Orient,  regardless  of  the  consequence,  sure  to 
follow  the  importation  of  coolie  labor. 

Let  ufi  take  for  granted  that  this  grave  development  had  actually  happened,  let  us 
esee  what  the  results  would  be.  The  Japanese  labor  imported  some  years  ago  is  ageing; 
the  serond  generation  is  already  moving  onward  to  the  mainland,  landing  first  at  San 
Francisco  and  from  thence  thev  are  absorbed  mostlv  within  the  boimdaries  of  that 
StHte.  (I  shall  trv  to  get  statistical  data  from  the  inmiigration  station  to  submit  to 
'HI  shortlv.)  This  augments  the  already  large  Japanese  population  in  California,  and 
lu  time  the  Western  Coast  States  will  be  comprised  of  a  majority  }x>pulation  of 
<  irientals.  This  is  not  fancy,  but  has  been  supported  by  facts  many  times  in  the 
T>.iyt  derade.  Once  they  have  arrived  there,  they  enter  into  competition  with  white 
labor:  are  so  prolific  in  the  matter  of  offspring  and  not  being  troubled  with  a  social 
•^tjindard  other  than  clannishness,  continue  the  policv  of  peaceful  aggression.  Then 
we  hear  of  the  Japanese  ** question"  from  our  sister  State  in  such  language  familiar  to 
everyone  at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  Portuguese  youth  are  also  migrating  to  the  mainland  while  the  older  generation 
etri  V  liere.  There  is,  however,  no  shortage  of  labor  here  that  can  not  be  satisfied  locally, 
and  the  migration  can  be  largely  halted  with  the  elevation  of  wages  commensurate 
with  an  American  standard  of  decency. 

Some  of  the  incidents  likely  to  develop  are  the  removal  of  the  present  governor, 
i  harles  J.  McCarthy,  who  is  to  represent  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  at  Washington;  the  appointment  of  the  present  Delegate  to  Congress,  Prince 
J.  K.  Kalanianaole,  as  governor  of  Hawaii,  who  in  turn  will  name  as  his  successor 
( being  the  new  governor)  one  Robert  Shingle,  who  left  immediately  for  Washington 
aftpr  the  recent  election.  Mr.  Shingle  is  a  plantation  man  and  heavily  interested 
in  the  big  business  of  the  Territory.  With  tnis  layout,  the  planters  are  reported  as 
''counting  on"  and  '* depending  on"  the  importation  of  coolie  labor  to  further  main- 
tain the  oriental  wage  standard  bound  to  be  eliminated  without  the  Chinese.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  detail,  the  changes  in  administration  have  been 
given  wide  publicity  here. 

WTiile  President  Wilson  will  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter  of  the  next  appoint- 
ment of  Hawaii's  governor,  the  present  session  of  Congress  should  put  the  clamps 
on  i'hinese  immigration  so  strongly  that  it  can  never  be  removed.  The  safety  of 
.Vmerican  labor  depends  on  it  especially  on  the  Western  coast. 

I  can  not  impress  too  strongly  on  you  the  grave  questions  here  mentioned  and  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  at  the  coming  session  of  the  National 
Congress. 

If  these  Chinese  labcn^rs  are  admitted  to  Hawaii,  they  will  route  the  youneer  gen- 
eration of  all  races,  who  will  migrate  to  the  mainland,  already  aggravating  the  most 
serious  of  recent  developments  which  may  at  any  time  be  attended  with  interna- 
tional complications. 

I  trust  tnat  sufficient  subject  matter  is  contained  in  this  communication  to  fortify 
you  in  the  arrest  of  the  proposed  influx. 

I  <(hall  keep  you  advised. 

Fraternally  and  anxiously,  yours, 

H.  N.  Tyson, 
President  Central  Labor  Union,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Wlio  is  this  gentleman  that  si^s  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  only  know  that  he  signs  himself  as  the  president 
of  the  Honolulu  Central  Labor  Union.  I  do  not  know  the  man 
personally,  and  I  never  heard  of  him  until  I  got  into  this  matter. 

The  CHAi&acAN.  Do  you  desire  to  have  that  letter  placed  in  the 
record  just  as  it  is  written  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  conmiittee  wishes  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  it  placed  in  the  record  just  as  it  is 
written  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii  was 
to  be  made  governor  ?    He  is  not  governor. 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  is  dated  November  18,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  record  should  be  brought  down  to 
date  to  show  that  he  was  not  appointed  governor. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  understand  that,  and  also  that 'Mr.  Ty^n  is 
mistaken  in  his  belief  that  this  other  gentleman  would  be  made 
Delegate. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  not  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  elect  its  Delegate 
in  Congress  in  the  same  manner  that  districts  elect  Congressmen! 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  A  statement  is  made  there  to  the  effect  that 
Delegate  Kalanianaole  would  be  appointed  governor,  and  that  he  m 
turn  would  appoint  Mr.  Shingle  as  Delegate,  and  that  statement  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  states  that  man's  belief,  and  it  reveals  a  certain 
ignorance,  but  I  can  not  help  that.  It  is  his  letter  to  us.  It  does 
not  change  the  position  that  ne  takes  on  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  is  at  fault  in  making  a  statement  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

This  communication  is  dated  November  30,  1920,  and  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  follows: 

Dbar  Sir  and  Brother:  I. am  inclosiug  a  clipping  from  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  November  29,  1920,  which  is  self-explanatory,  together  with  a  clipping 
same  date  relative  to  the  plantation  situation.  It  is  expected  that  if  the  planters  do 
not  arbitrate  there  will  be  another  strike  of  plantation  laborers.  This  will  strengthen 
the  arsfument  for  the  importation  of  Chinese,  which  I  have  already  brought  to  your 
attention.  The  Japanese  situation  is  already  acute,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
planters  will  stand  pat.  Be  prepared  to  supply  our  friends  in  Congress  with  the?e 
facts  if  the  occasion  arises. 

I  am  inclosing  also  a  clipping  re  Hawaiian  rehabilitation.  This  bill  has  the  support 
of  the  planters  not  because  of  its  intent  to  rehabilitate  the  Hawaiian  race  but  because 
it  is  designed  to  kill  homesteading.  I  am  incloeinp;  copy  of  a  petition  read  before 
the  Territorial  Legislature  on  the  last  day  of  its  special  session,  November  24,  1920. 

This  council  is  not  opposed  to  any  measure  that  will  rehabilitate  the  Hawaiian  race, 
but  if  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  United  States  Conoxese  and  becomes  law,  it  will  kill 
homesteading,  and  that  part  of  the  bill  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to. 

There  is  at  present  a  movement  on  foot  by  several  hundred  petitioners  to  withdraw 
in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000  acres  of  first-class  agricultural  lands  for  homestead 
purposes.  The  land  commissioner  refuses  to  act  without  mandamus,  pending  the 
action  of  Congress  on  this  measure,  known  as  the  Hawaiian  rehabilitation  bill. 

One  of  the  pet  arguments  for  the  bill  is  that  the  land  is  going  to  the  Japanese  tinder 
the  present  homestead  law.  There  are  a  few  Japanese  who  are  native-bom  Americans 
who  have  some  of  the  land,  but  this  argument  does  not  hold  good  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  land  is  withdrawn,  everybody  has  to  take  their  chances  when  the  final 
drawing  takes  place  for  the  lots. 

The  mainland  needs  more  sugar.  Under  homesteads,  the  land  produces  about  20 
per  cent  more  sugar  than  it  does  under  ordinary  plantation  conditions. 

Please  give  us  the  benefit  of  vour  influence  in  Congress  in  this  matter,  otherwise 
homesteading  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  will  be  done  at  the  ^'discretion  of  the  three 
commissioners  instead  of  one  as  at  present."  And  if  one  commissioner  obeys  the 
"powers  that  be"  why  shouldn't  three?  At  present  there  is  a  law  which  can  compel 
the  land  commissioner  to  act,  but  under  the  rehabilitation  bill  the  commiasioneni 
could  not  be  compelled  to  open  homesteads  as  at  present,  and  if  their  discretion  was 
negative,  there  wouldn't  be  any  homesteads  opened. 

At  present,  if  26  citizens  petition  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  parcel  of  land  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  must  proceed  with  the  survey, 
etc.,  or  himself  break  the  law. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  25  petitioners  for  withdrawal  for  homestead  purposes  of  the 
lands  leased  by  the  Government  to  the  plantation  interests,  that  this  renabilitatton 
bill  is  drawn  to  defeat.  They  have  tried  for  years  to  take  that  right  of  petition  from 
the  citizens,  and  so  far  have  failed,  until  they  finally  landed  on  the  rehabilitation 
measure. 

If  the  Government  would  take  over  the  sugar  mills  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and 
open  the  lands  to  homesteaders,  the  Government  would  be  better  off  for  the  increased 
yields,  and  the  Hawaiian  race  would  rehabilitate  itself. 
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Let  them  set  aside  certain  lands  for  the  Hawaiian  race  if  they  want  to,  but  give 
other  citizens  the  privilege  of  the  present  homestead  law  if  they  want  it. 

I  can  not  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  defeating  the  clauses  in  that 
bill  which  would  nullify  our  present  homestead  law.  Please  see  Key  Pittman, 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  interview  his  brother,  William  B.  Pittman,  who  has  gone 
to  Washington  from  this  Territory  on  this  matter. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  .your  efforts  in  our  behalf, 
Fraternally  yours, 

H.  N.  Tyson, 
Prendent  Central  Labor  Union,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  jou  see  Senator  Pittman  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  su*;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir;  it  was  never  called  to  my  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  Government  ownership  of  the  sugar 
plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  any- 
thing, personally. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Plumb  plan  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir;  not  personally . 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  question  one  statement  that 
the  witness  has  made.  I  understand  from  what  he  was  reading  that 
the  homesteaders  produce  20  per  cent  more  sugar  or  sugar  cane  upon 
their  lands. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  his  statement. 

Mr.  Mead.  What  basis  has  he  for  that  statement  1 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  Uves  there.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  seen 
small  farms  that  were  more  productive  than  large  ones. 

Mr.  Mead.  In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  state  unequivocally 
and  absolutely  that  the  homesteaders  do  not  produce  50  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  cane  on  their  lands  that  the  plantations  do.  Theu*  methods 
are  not  as  good,  and  they  do  not  produce  50  per  cent  of  what  the 
plantations  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  mean  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  su*.  > 

Mr.  White.  Is  their  land  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  have  not  the  niethods.  They  do  not 
fertilize,  and  they  do  not  irrigate  as  the  plantations  do,  and  they  have 
not  the  systems  that  the  plantations  have.  Homesteaders  took  the 
Waiakea  plantation  and  ran  it,  and  the  production  of  that  plantation 
has  been  decreased  50  per  cent  since  tne  homesteaders  operated  it. 
Mr.  Homer  knows  about  that. 

Mr.  Horner.  I  do  not  think  that  the  homesteaders  were  to  blame. 

Mr.  Mead.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  they  produced  less. 

Mr.  Horner.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  production. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  your  remarks  as  to  the  small  production  by  the 
homesteaders  apply  to  the  Japanese  producers  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  ao  not  know  about  the  Japanese  homesteaders,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  are  any  extensive  Japanese  homesteads, 
but  I  know  that  the  homesteaders,  as  a  general  proposition,  do  not 
produce  50  per  cent  of  what  the  plantations  do. 

Mr.  Box.  It  would  appear  that  the  small  Japanese  producer  pro- 
duces more  per  acre  than  the  large  plantations  do. 
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Mr.  Mead.  The  only  way  I  can  answer  that  is  in  > this  way:  On 
many  islands  in  Hawaii  they  allow  the  Japanese  who  arc  laborers  on 
the  plantations  to  have  small  areas  of  land  on  the  sides  of  hills  and 
in  gulches  which  they  cultivate  themselves  independently  of   the 

Elantation,  and  I  believe  that  in  those  instances  the  production  is 
igher.  That  is  done,  however,  by  plantation  men,  or  men  experi- 
enced in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 

The  Chaikman.  The  land  itself  is  adjacent  to  and  is  really  a  part 
of  the  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  part  of  the  plantation  land.  In  those 
instances  I  believe  their  production  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  there  the  Japanese 
in  many  cases  had  the  privilege  of  cultivating  any  little  comers  of 
land  that  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  planta- 
tion cultivation.  The  Japanese  would  ask  the  pnvilege  of  cultivating 
such  places  for  their  families,  and  they  were  pemutted  to  do  so. 
However,  that  cane  went  to  the  mill  just  as  the  cane  from  the  regular 
plantation. 

Mr.  Box.  I  recently  saw  published  a  statement  by  people  who  are 
friendly  to  the  Japanese  on  the  situation  in  California,  pretending  to 
be  nonpartisan,  I  should  say,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  nonpartisan, 
claiming  that  they  producea  about  three  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  the  American  producers  on  the  same  acreage. 

Mr.  Free.  They  work  three  and  a  half  times  harder,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Mead  this  question:  If  it  appears  that 
the  homesteader  produces  50  per  cent  less  than  the  plantation  does. 
is  there  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  homesteader  so  that  the  pro- 
duction may  be  lar^e  ?     What  is  the  Hawaiian  rehabilitation  bill  t 

The  Chapman.  Let  me  explain  that  bill,  as  I  worked  on  it  in  the 
Conmoittee  on  Territories.  As  I  understand  it,  the  situation  which 
calls  for  a  bill  of  that  kind  is  about  like  this :  In  the  old  days,  before 
the  United  States  had  acquired  or  annexed  Hawaii,  long-term  leases 
were  made  on  the  sugar  lands,  and  those  lands  are  now  the  hizhly 
cultivated  lands.  The  leases  are  about  to  expire,  and  many  of  them 
will  expire  about  July  1  of  this  year.  The  law  requires  uiat  when 
those  leases  expire,  the  lands  shall  be  opened  to  homestead  upon  a 
petition  of  25  or  more  people.  That  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
other  lands  as  the  leases  expired,  or  they  were  handled  as  other 
pubUc  lands.  As  I  understand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  pre- 
vents a  man  who  draws  a  homestead  in  the  lottery  from  getting  his 
title  and  then  selling  it  to  a  plantation  or  corporation,  andso  that  in 
itself  defeats  the  homestead  provision. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  That  is  not  quite  so,  is  it?  Could  they  sell 
it  to  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Not  to  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  It  woula  not  get  into  the  hands  of  corporations } 

Mr.  Horner.  No,  sir;  not  from  individuals. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  situation  ended  in  1910. 

Mr.  Raker  (intorposine) .  I  understand  from  Mr.  Mead's  state- 
ment that  under  this  rehabilitation  act  there  is  appointed  a  com- 
mission, and  that  if  the  conomission  will  not  act,  they  can  compel 
them  to  act.  As  I  understand  it,  upon  the  commission  refusing  to 
act,  that  leaves  the  lands  held  by  the  Government  en  bloc,  and, 
therefore,  they  can  be  leased. 
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The  Chairman.  No;  the  rehabilitation  bill  providing  for  three 
commissioners  has  the  further  plan  that  the  lands  heretofore  leased 
at  a  nominal  rate  under  leases  made  30  years  ago  shall  be  leased  at 
its  appraised  value,  and  that  the  money  snail  go  mto  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  more  Hawaiians  on  those  lands  or  other 
a^icultural  lands,  m  the  effort  to  rehabilitate  them  and  keep  them 
on  the  land. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  am  taking  Mr.  Mead's  statement  that  should  the 
commission  refuse  to  open  any  land  up  for  homesteading  purposes, 
it  would  not  be  idle,  but  that  they  would  lease  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  long  mvolved  bill,  and  with  this  little 
explanation  of  it,  I  do  not  thimc  we  need  to  go  further  into  that.  I 
am  sorry,  Mr.  Wallace,  that  we  interrupted  you  and  divertetd  the 
inquiry.     Will  you  again  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  pertinent  to  mention  in  this  discussion  that 
Mr.  Dillingham  in  his  brief  stated  that  we  had  offered  no  construc- 
tive proposition  in  lieu  of  the  proposition  for  the  importation  of 
Chinese  coolies.  I  tHink  it  was  Mr.  Mead  who  stated  that  in  Aus- 
tralia the^  had  deported  the  blacks.  Now,  those  are  not  blacks  who 
were  aborigines  there,  but  they  were  blacks  who  had  been  imported 
into  that  country  imder  the  old  conditions  when  there  were  large 

f plantations  and  when  they  held  that  they  needed  some  kind  of  cheap 
abor  to  work  those  plantations.  They  contended  that  they  should 
import  that  sort  of  labor  into  that  country,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  this  resolution  proposes  to  import  the  same  kind  of  labor  into 
Hawaii  tmder  bona,  to  work  for  so  many  years  and  then  go  back. 
Australia  decided  that  they  would  have  no  more  of  that  kind  of  labor, 
and  Mr.  Mead  says  that  they  have  deported  them,  and  that  they 
will  not  have  any  more  Japanese  or  other  kind  of  orientals  as  laborers. 
It  appears  that  that  action  required  a  division  of  those  plantations, 
or  a  subdivision  of  those  plantations,  and  that  the  subdivision  of 
those  plantations  has  produced  a  splendid  specimen  of  man.  Now, 
I  hold,  and  the  Amencan  Federation  of  Labor  holds,  that  men  are 
the  real  need  of  any  coimtry,  or  the  right  kind  of  people  are  the  real 
need,  and  they  have  them  in  Austria.  They  sent  them  to  the 
defense  of  the  Empire  when  the  time  came  and  the  necessity  arose. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  through  the  system  of  the  subdivision  of 
the  plantations  into  homesteads,  men  can  be  foimd  for  service 
Hawaiians,  or  Americans,  Portuguese,  etc.,  who  would  work  this  land. 
There  are  people  who  would  work  little  comers  of  it,  and  make  it 
much  more  productive,  and  thev  would,  at  least,  make  a  much  more 
desirable  type  of  citizenship  than  could  be  brought  about  by  the 
importation  of  bondmen,  or  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  countir, 
who  would  crowd  out  all  of  our  labor,  and  who  would  eventually 
own  that  country,  or  any  coimtry  where  they  are  permitted  to  land 
and  work. 

The  Chaib^ian.  You  realize  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Japanese,  if  they  are  present  there  in  the  numbers'  indicated  by  the 
census  and  otherwise,  from  securing  homesteads. 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  you  would  adopt  a  suggestion  along  that  line, 
I  would  say  that  this  Government  nas  the  right,  when  any  nation- 
ality seeks  to  become  citizens  of  this  country,  not  to  advance  the 
interests  of  this  country  but  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  original 
home  or  the  country  from  which  they  come,  even  to  the  second 
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generation,  to  refuse  them  that  privU^e.  If  the  evidence  is  suffi- 
cient that  men  are  seeking  citizenship  or  seeking  land  in  the  interest 
of  their  old  home  land  or  of  their  old  nome  government,  this  Govern- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  has  the  right  to  de^nd  itself  in  any  way  it 
wants  to;  and  while  we  might  admire  the  fidelitv  of  those  people 
to  their  home  lands,  yet,  we  must  recognize  the  danger  to  our  own. 
country.  We  have  the  right  to  protect  our  own  country,  and  it 
can  be  done  without  repeatmg  the  error  that  has  brougnt  about  the 
present  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  realize  that  the  Japanese  bom  in 
Hawaii  are  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  realize  that  there  are  American  citizens  in  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  in  Hawaii  whose  interests  are  not  for  America. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  matter  have  you  to  present  i 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Advertiser,  which  is  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  giving  the  planter's 
side  of  the  alleged  labor  shortage  in  Hawaii,  and  then  I  have  the 
answer  to  it  by  Mr.  TVson.     1  will  read.it  to  you,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  you  let  them  go  into 
the  record  without  reading. 

Mr.  Maloney.  Who  is  Mr.  Tyson  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  signs  himself  as  the  president  of  the  Central 
Labor  Council  of  Honolulu.  At  the  time  he  wrote  these  letters  he 
held  that  position. 

Mr.  Box.  I  notice  that  he  states  in  this  letter  that  the  governor 
who  is  expected  to  be  appointed  is  to  appoint  the  delegate.  I  would 
like  first  to  know  a  little  more  about  Mr.  Tyson.  I  do  not  say  that  as 
indicating  a  hostile  attitude,  but  before  I  pass  upon  the  value  of 
testimony,  I  want  to  know  something  about  the  person  who  is  giving 
it.     Does  anybodv  know  who  Mr.  T^on  is  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Before  publishing  his  statement  as  a  part  of  our 
official  record,  we  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  would  not  have  commxmicated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  as  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Coimcil 
of  Honolulu  unless  he  had  haa  that  position,  because  we  have  a  record 
of  the  elections  that  take  place. 

Mr.  Box.  What  would  you  think  about  a  statement  made  by  a 
man  who  did  not  know  how  the  delegate  from  Hawaii  was  selected  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  might  be  ignorant  on  that  subject,  and  still 
know  a  great  deal  on  labor  matters.  I  can  not  understand  why  he 
did  not  know  how  the  Delegate  was  selected. 

Mr.  Box.  I  should  think  ne  would  be  informed. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  direct  statement  that  the  Delegate 
was  to  be  appointed  governor,  and  that  the  governor  would  tnen 
appoint  the  Delegate. 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  says,  ''The  appointment  of  the  present  Delegate 
to  Confess  Frince  J.  K.  Kalanianaole,  as  governor  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Read  on  where  he  says  that  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  the  Delegate. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  could  find  50  men  in  almost  any  place  who  might 
say  that  the  governor  could  make  that  appointment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  was  between  elections.  He  says  that  he  was 
to  resign  to  become  governor,  according  to  this  man  s  prognostica- 
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tion,  which  was  a  mistake.  He  thought  that  there  would  be  no 
•election,  and  that  there  would  be  the  power  to  appoint. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  The  governor  nas  not  the  power  to  appoint. 

Mr.  Waixace.  He  is  mistaken  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  You  must  have  an  election. 

The  Chairman.  The  new  governor  of  Hawaii  has  been  nominated, 
Iiis  nomination  confirmed,  and  he  is  on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  his 
office.  He  appeared  before  this  committee.  The  Delegate,  Mr. 
Kalanianaole,  is  still  the  Delegate. 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  you  wish,  I  will  submit  this  newspaper  clipping 
And  letter  for  the  record. 

The  Chairiaan.  Thev  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

[From  The  Pacific  Commercial,  Tlxursday  moraing,  December  9^  1920.] 

Labor  Shortage  on  Hawaii  Feared — Hilo  Man  Suggests  it  Would  Benefit 

TO  Import  Chinese  Workers. 

[Hilo  Tribone,  Dec.  5,] 

'*  The  manner  in  wliich  Filipino  and  other  plantation  laborers,  with  their  families, 
-are  leaving  this  island  is  a  very  serious  matter,"  declared  a  Hilo  man  yesterday. 

*  "There  will  surely  be  a  shortage  of  labor  on  the  plantations  in  the  near  future,  and 
the  homesteaders  throughout  the  coimtry  will  feel  the  effect  keenly,"  he  added. 

"I  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good  move  to  arrange  for  the  impor- 
tation of  about  30,000  Cninese  laborers  and  to  give  them  employment  on  the  sugar 
and  pineapple  plantations  of  Hawaii.  I  saw  in  the  telegraphic  news  the  other  day 
that  Chinese  laborers  are  now  being  introduced  to  Cuban  cane  plantations.  A  similar 
move  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  good  thing  for  Hawaii,  where  there  is  rapidly  being 
produced  a  situation  that  will  spell  ruin  for  our  principal  industries  if  some  solution  of 
tlie  labor  problem  is  not  arrived  at. 

** Chinese  field  workers  are  the  best  and  most  reliable  in  the  world,  in  my  opinion. 
Their  offspring  have  proved  their  worth  in  Hawaii,  where  there  are  so  many  thousands 
of  them.  I  would  like  to  see  as  many  Chinese  laborers  as  may  be  required  from  time 
tfi  time,  brought  to  Hawaii  for  plantation  work.  They  need  never  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  mainland,  where  there  used  to  be  such  an  objection  raised  to  natives  of 
Cliina,  and  the  period  of  residence  in  this  Territory  might  be  limited  to  a  certain 
term  of  years.  Personally  speaking,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  fairly  close  rela- 
tionship with  Chinese  of  both  high  and  low  caste,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  they 
area  fine  race  of  people  and  that  they  showin  their  business  dealings  a  splendid  sense 
of  honor  and  integritv. 

•'The  planters  of  the  Territory  have  tried  about  every  possible  source  of  labor  and 
have,  for  many  years  past,  been  given  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick.  Why  not  make 
a  very  determined  effort  to  obtain  the  best  labor  of  all  for  cane  fields.  The  Chinese 
can  solve  the  great  conundrum,  I  feel  certain.    California  has  changed  a  lot  since  '49." 


Honolulu,  December  9, 
IJditor  Advertiser: 

In  your  paper  of  above  date,  on  page  2,  first  column,  appears  an  article  reprinted 
from  the  Hilo  Tribune,  December  5.  "Labor  shortage  on  Hawaii  feared.*'  Un- 
fortunately the  name  of  this  ffilo  man  does  not  appear,  but  if  the  laborers  on 
Hawaii  are  leaving,  it  would  suggest  that  there  was  somethingfundamentally  wrong 
with  the  plantations  and  not  from  any  fault  of  the  laborers.  When  the  workers  have 
cpportumty  to  give  free  expression  of  their  desires  and  needs  and  there  is  free  inter- 
cnange  of  ideas  between  the  employers  and  their  employees,  the  latter  do  not  ''leave." 
They  setUe  their  differences  if  they  have  any  and  work  goes  on  unabated. 

The  "Hilo  man''  would  flood  the  Territory  with  30,000  Chinese  coolies  and  cites  the 
recent  shipment  to  Cuba  and  renders  an  opinion  that  the  same  practice  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  Hawaii.  Even  the  homesteaders  come  in  for  slight  consideration  of 
^*fear  of  a  labor  shortage."  Would  any  such  move  as  the  above  serve  to  relieve 
conditions?    Not  that  anybody  knows  of. 
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Granted  that  all  our  "  Hilo  man  "  says  is  true  concerning  the  merits  and  desirabilitr 
of  the  Chinese.  Would  he  enter  into  industrial  relations  any  more  congenially  with 
Chinese  coolies  than  he  does  with  his  present  labor?  What  would  he  do  with  th^ 
two  or  three  million  unemployed  men  in  ihe  United  States?  If  he  wants  fl<mie  good 
workers,  and  really  wants  to  Americanize  this  Territory,  why  doesn't  he  suf^est 
bringing  America's  unemployed  to  this  Territory  to  help  in  the  process?  Would  it 
not  be  wise  in  the  face  of  a  labor  shortage  to  homestead  a  little  more  land?  Tho  land 
in  small  areas  produces  more  sugar  than  under  plantation  rule,  and  this  would  be 
better  for  the  Nation. 

The  "  Hilo  man  "  says,  "The  planters  of  the  Territory  have  tried  about  every  powibie 
source  of  labor  and  have,  for  many  years  past,  been  given  the  wrong  end  of  tlie  sti'^k." 
I  wonder  if  he  would  care  to  support  that  statement  with  a  complete  financial  stit**- 
ment.    Give  the  public  some  figures  that  are  true  to  life  and  let  us  see. 

If  such  a  condition  really  exists,  we  are  interested  and  would  like  to  know  what  the 
real  situation  is.  And  in  the  same  paragraph  we  read,  ''California  has  chani^ed  »  1  jt 
since  forty-nine,"  which  doesn't  mean  anything  at  all  or  else  means  so  many  thin-^ 
that  it  has  no  force  or  place  in  the  argument.  I  think  *  *  Hilo  man  "  means  thai  Haw^ui 
has  changed  a  lot  since  forty-nine,  and  the  real  force  of  his  argument  is  that  he  would 
encourage  a  move  that  would  set  us  back  a  half  a  centiiry  to  '*the  good  old  day»," 

Let  us  look  at  the  bald,  naked  truth  of  this  matter  without  any  propaganda  of  auy 
sort  to  give  local  color .  Present-day  industry  must  have  hannonious  industrial  relatii  tns 
to  exist.  Laboring  men  have  very  good  cause  for  being  suspicious,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  with  a  certain  amount  of  justification  by  the  employer,  and  the  only  way  u* 
allay  this  untoward  condition  is  to  have  everything  concerning  the  businees  mutually 
understood  by  the  contracting  parties.  Some  of  our  greatest  American  emplover? 
have  recognized  this  great  fact,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  the  firm  of  Hart,  Scnattner 
&  Marx,  who  have  had  no  labor  troubles  for  the  past  10  years. 

This  is  American  soil  and  the  big  business,  the  press,  and  other  agencies  are  a<b  fl- 
oating the  Americanization  of  the  Territory,  while  at  the  same  time  a  ver>'  crutU 
propaganda  is  being  given  some  space  at  present  to  try  to  get  people  to  thiukins  there 
IS  a  need  for  30,000  Chinese  laborers  that  doesn't  exist. 

As  the  writer  sees  it,  this  is  the  real  situation: 

The  plantations  are  organized.  The  laborers  are  organized.  One  is  as  strong  as  thf 
other.  On  account  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  planters  toward  the  laborers  organ- 
izations,  an  artificial  labor  shortage  is  caused .  Some  of  the  laborers  have  even  returned 
to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  the  others  who  haven't  stayed  in  the  city  have  emigrated 
to  the  mainland.  This  fact  is  immediately  grasped  by  the  ''Hilo  man"  and  hifl  like 
as  a  basis  for  the  ar^ment  of  importing  30,000  Chinese  cooliee  who  are  not  00  well 
verged  in  the  conditions  prevailing  in  tne  Territory,  and  who  could  be  induced  to 
come  here  to  work  for  a  pittance  and  so  serve  the  ends  of  the  plantations  in  main- 
taining an  oriental  wa^  standard.  This  would  have  an  immeoiate  reflection  in  ail 
other  industry  in  lowering  the  wages  of  all  other  labor.  England  attempted  the  name 
thin^  in  1917,  and  English  labor  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  boat  bearing  the 
coohe  laborers  never  docked  at  the  English  port  but  was  diverted  to  Maxaeille, 
France.  American  labor  is  interested  in  the  present  deal,  and  if  the  \iew8  of  llilo 
man  are  shared  by  other  plantation  men,  doubtlees  a  "very  determined  effort" 
will  be  made  to  effect  the  aeal  with  the  United  States  Congress.  It  amounts  mther 
to  entering  into  complete  cooperation  with  the  laborers  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  receding  from  the  high  ana  lofty  pinnacle  of  pride,  thus  serving  the  Territor%'  in 
the  complex  problem  of  Americanization,  or  it  amounts  to  aggravating  the  whole 
condition  by  such  as  the  Hilo  man,  who  would  surfeit  us  with  30,000  or  more  ChineM 
coolie  laborers.  If  I  have  missed  any  of  the  real  details  as  to  why  Uiis  propaganda  if 
being  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  it  is  for  lack  of  space  only,  t  believe  tiie 
above  to  be  the  real  vital  reasons  for  the  present  agitation.  Hilo  man  and  thoi^ 
who  share  his  views  are  trying  to  produce  a  "mountain  out  of  a  molehill."  It  would 
be  just  as  well  for  him  to  forget  it,  because  the  United  States  Congress  isn't  blind.  n<^r 
is  American  labor. 

Contributed  by  Central  Labor  Council. 

H.  N.  Tyson,  Praidmt. 

The  Chairman.  You  wish  to  submit  a  oablegram? 
Mr.  Wallace.  On  jresterday  I  received  this  cabl^ram  by  wireless. 
Mr.  Rae£b.  What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  dated  Honolulu,  June  26,  1921,  10:07  a.  m. 
This  cablegram  reads  as  follows : 
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June  26, 1921. 
Edoar  C.  Wallace, 

American  Federation  Building ,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Hawaii's  emergency  commission  misrepresenting  conditions.  Statistics  our  posses- 
idon  indicate  no  actiial  labor  shortage  in  Territory.  Unemployed  and  casuals  in  ex- 
cees  of  plantation  requirements.  Men  driven  from  plantations  by  intolerable  con- 
dittons.  Mostly  still  available  if  i>aid  living  ws^.  Varono,  Phillipine  oommissioner, 
aflBined  planters  of  influx  of  FUipinos.  Cost  of  living  here  still  near  peak.  No  labor 
oiiKamzation  has  indorsed  plan.  Central  Labor  and  affiliated  unions  all  vigorously 
protest  scheme.  Direct  blow  Americanism  program.  Condition  sugar  industry  due 
previous  overproduction,  low  price,  excessive  capitalization,  plantation  strike,  and 
gross  mismanagement.  Labor  chai^  planters  intentionally  limiting  production, 
planning  artindal  unemployment  campaign  lower  wages.  Employers  exerting 
economic  pressure  on  men  to  force  indorsement  planters'  program.  Charge  of  Japan- 
ese conspiracy  control  industry  ridiculous  falsehood.  Japanese  here  striving  for 
American  ideals  and  standards.  Strike  purely  economic.  No  nationalistic  issues 
involved.  Additional  information  by  mail.  Furnish  copies  this  message  Curry, 
Nolan,  Davis,  Baker,  and  all  internationals.  If  desired  organized  labor  send  com- 
mittee  assist  in  fight.    Wire  instructions. 

George  W.  Wright, 
President  Honolulu  Central  Labor  Union,  IStO  Middle  Street^  Honolulu, 

Mr.  Wright,  I  suppose,  is  the  successor  to  Mr.  Tyson. 

Mr.  Box.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  president  of  the  Honolulu  Central  Labor 
Council  or  Central  Labor  Union. 

Mr.  Box.  He  has  succeeded  Mr.  Tyson  since  Mr.  Tyson  wrote  those 
letters  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  makes  the  statement  there  that  the  industry 
is  mismanaged. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  what  he  says. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  general  labor  attitude  with  regard  to 
all  industries '  .  .  . 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  sometimes  ri^ht.  Sometimes  they  are  mis- 
manned.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  always  true.  It  is  not  true 
of  every  industry,  and  it  was  not  so  in  the  industry  where  I  used  to 
work. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  does  he  mean  by  this  language  in  the  cable- 
gram: ''Statistics  our  possession  indicate  no  actual  labor  shortage 
m  Territory  f 

Mr.  Wallace.  My  interpretation  of  that  would  be  to  follow  it  up 
by  the  statement,  Unemployed  and  casuals  in  excess  of  plantation 
requirements." 

Mr.  Rakeb.  He  savs,  ^'Unemployed  and  casuals  in  excess  of  plan- 
tation requirements." 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  statement,  ''Unemployed 
and  casuals  in  excess  of  plantation  requirements  ?" 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  means  that  certain  men  are  available,  or  that 
there  are  unemployed  men  in  excess  of  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  casuals  are  what  1 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  are  men  who  happen  to  come  in  there, 
possibly  Americans,  and  possibly  men  of  other  nationalities. 

Mr.  Kakbb.  Then,  if  tne  unemployed  over  there  to-day,  and  the 
casuaia,  or  the  men  who  are  moving  from  place  to  place  without  any 
definite  idea  of  having  a  fixed  location,  are  in  excess  of  the  plantation 
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requirements,  what  would  be  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  from  ten 
to  thirty  thousand,  Chinese? 

Mr.  Irbe.  I  would  object  to  that  question  as  an  argument  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  Wallace.  My  answer  would  be  this,  that  from  the  evidence 
of  a  man  who  necessarily  would  be  in  touch  with  the  labor  situation  in 
Honolulu,  there  are  enough  men  unemployed  and  among  the  casuals^ 
as  he  calls  them,  to  fill  au  requirements. 

Mr.  Free.  Do  you  believe  that  this  part  is  true:  '^Japanese  here 
striving  for  American  ideals  and  standards?''  Do  you  oelieve  that 
that  is  true  of  any  place,  or  do  you  beUeve  that  there  is  any  place 
where  the  Japanese  strive  for  American  ideals  and  standards  ?  Da 
they  not  rather  strive  for  Japanese  ideals  and  standards  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  know  that  in  season  and  out  of  season  organized 
labor  in  America  has  protested  -against  the  influx  of  Japanese,  but 
they  are  brought  in  in  spite  of  us. 

Mr.  Free.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  would  write  that  the 
Japanese  are  striving  for  American  ideals  and  standards  correctly 
represents  the  situation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Answering  my  friend  from  California,  I  will  say  that 
I  have  in  my  office  letters  and  circulars  from  all  over  this  country, 
representing  a  thousand  men  as  a  committee,  who,  in  turn,  represent 
at  least  100,000  people  of  all  mixtures,  claiming  that  the  importation 
and  naturalization  of  these  orientals  and  the  repealing  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  law,  and  admitting  Japanese  aliens  to  this  country,  ought 
to  be  done,  and  that  it  is  the  only  humanitarian  thin^  to  do.  * 

Mr.  Free.  But  they  do  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  claiming  that  the 
Japanese  are  striving  to  attain  American  ideals  and  standards. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  and  they  even  claim  that  by  intermarrying  they 
would  make  a  better  race. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  want  to  answer  that  statement,  if  you  please. 
The  labor  unions,  after  protesting  in  vain  against  the  importation  of 
orientcds,  and  the  Japanese  among  others,  wnen  they  find  that  orien- 
tals are  seeking  to  adopt  a  higher  standard  of'living,  or  a  standard 
that  would  permit  whites  to  compete  with  them,  and  standards  that 
whites  coula  live  under,  then  they  take  them  up,  even  though  in  the 
early  days  they  resisted  their  importation,  knowing  that  their  im- 
portation was  intended  to  lower  the  standard  of  living.  We  have 
not  brought  them  here,  but  they  are  here  in  spite  of  us.  However, 
we  will  aid  them  when  they  try  to  better  their  economic  condition. 
We  do  not  believe  that  you  can  better  this  situation  by  bringing  in- 
another  set  of  men  who  will  work  at  a  still  lower  scale. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  does  he  mean  by  this  statement:  "Enroloyers 
exerting  economic  pressure  on  men  to  force  indorsement  planters' 
program  ?" 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  thej  were  doing  as  they 
are  doing  in  some  sections  of  this  country;  that  is,  arbitrarilj^  closing 
down  this  shop  and  driving  men  into  that  shop  where  they  pay  a 
lower  scale.  That  has  been  done,  not  only  in  Hawaii,  but  in  this, 
cbuntry.  They  shut  down  one  plant  and  start  up  another  plant. 
Then  tney  start  the  first  plant  again  on  a  still  lower  scale..  That  is- 
economic  pressure. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  that  there  was  anything  in  this 
statement  that  the  strike  itself  interfered  with  the  planting  of  a  crop 
that  takes  about  two  years  to  raise,  and  that  that  in  itself  would 
reduce  the  industry,  reauce  the  millwork,  etc.  ?  Is  there  anything  in 
that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  the  statement  of  a  man 
on  the  ground  who  is  the  representative  of  organized  labor.  He  is  the 
chosen  representative  of  organized  labor  and  of  American  labor  on 
that  island. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  admit  that  if  nothing  is  planted  on  a 
sugar  plantation  there  will  be  nothing  to  run  through  the  mills,  do 
you  not  ?  You  will  admit  that  if  there  is  no  labor  in  the  rice  fields,, 
rice  will  be  imported,  and  the  high  living  conditions  will  continue^ 
will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  island  would  go  to  waste,, 
even  if  they  were  not  able  to  compete  in  sugar.  I  think  that  some 
other  method  would  be  foimd  to  make  the  land  productive. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  they  should  raise  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Fruits  and  other  things.  I  know  that  they  have 
quit  the  one-crop  system  in  California  and  Australia,  and  they  could 
have  diversified  larming.  It  might  be  different  from  the  farming  that 
they  know,  but  oil  a  homestead  any  man  could  raise  crops  for  lumself 
and  have  an  excess  for  the  market.  He  would  find  out  what  waa 
needed  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  famihar  with  the  results  of  the  effort  to 
develop  the  land  for  the  growth  of  pineapples  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  is  the  only  information  I  have.  The  only 
information  I  have  is  gained  from  other  people,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  solution  of  the  question  lies  in  oiviaing  the  plantations  mto 
smaller  holdings,  just  as  the  question  was  solved  in  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  Australia  is  not  a  tropical  country.  Do  you  think 
that  white  American  people  would  work  in  the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  believe  that  white  American  people  could  be 
induced  to  take  up  land  in  these  islands  if  they  could  get  the  land 
for  themselves.  They  do  it  in  many  places.  I  nave  known  them  ta 
bring  white  American  labor  down  to  Panama  and  they  did  as  much 
of  that  work  as  colored  men. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Filipinos  in  Hawaii  organized  into  labor 
unions  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  think  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  white  people.  They  may  have  an  organization  of  their  own* 
They  are  really  more  akin  to  Japanese  than  to  American  workers. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  notice  among  these  papers  that  you  have  left 
with  the  clerk  a  letter  from  H.  N.  Tyson,  dated  December  26,  1920, 
in  which  the  following  statement  appears: 

The  Japanese  economic  problem  is  a  very  perplexing  one,  but  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  interests  of  labor  in  the  Territory  can  be  preserved  by  attempting  to  displace 
the  present  labor  without  also  securing  the  depa]:ture  of  the  laborers  displaced.  Thia 
can  not  be  done  and  we  are  inclined  to  at  least  an  attempt  at  a  solution  of  our  present 
ills  rather  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of,  judging  from  Australian  experience  that 
Chinese  labor  is  socially  piratical  and  largely  uncontrollable. 

And  then  this: 

The  Filipino  Labor  Union,  having  about  17,000  members  who  axe  plantation  and 
cannery  laborers,  now  desire  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Section  4,  article  14,  of  the  constitution  ]>Tovides  for  reference  ot  applicAttoDS  for 
certificates  of  affiliation  for  Federal  labor  unions  to  the  central  body  chartered  in  that 
vicinity  for  investigatipn  and  approval. 

Thinking  that  you  may  have  some  valuable  suggestions  or  advice  to  offer  in  the 
matter,  I  am  forwarding  their  application  under  separate  cover,  expecting  to  have 
same  referred  back  to  tms  council  for  investigation.  The  Filipino  Union  is  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Hawaiian  Laborers '  Association,  which  is  or  was  the  former  Japanese 
Federation.  The  last-named  organization  has  about  30,000  meml:>er8,  practically  all 
Japanese,  and  do  not  fi^e  in  any  wAy  with  the  application  being  maae  by  the  Fili- 
pinos, although  performing  the  same  land  of  work. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  woidd  be  the  Japanese  form  of  organization, 
because,  as  was  explained  here,  it  embraces  all  callings,  and  is  in  the 
way  of  one  big  union,  which  is  entirely  f oreijs^  to  the  principles  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  If  the  Fihpinos  wanted  to  organize 
as  Filipinos  and  not  as  men  belonging  to  the  various  crafts  or  mdus> 
tries,  we  would  have  the  same  objection  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  This  letter  states: 

The  Filipino  Lahor  Union  having  about  17,000  members,  who  are  plantation  and 
cannery  laborers,  now  desires  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  appears  that  they  applied  to  you  for  a  charter,  and  a  memo- 
randum appears  here,     not  received  to  date." 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  have  not  affiliated. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  Japanese  labor 
associations  there  being  associated  with  Filipino  labor  associations  t 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  locally  affiliate  with  the 
Filipinos. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  make  tnem  much  stronger. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  make  them  a  little  more  than  one  big 
Japanese  union. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  but  even  so,  we  could  not  accept  the 
Japanese  form  of  organization  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Those  problems  have  been  brought  into  the  situation,  and  we  are  not 
responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  that  you  brought  out  I  would 
like  t6  have  developed  more  fully  than  was  done  in  answer  to  your 
question.  You  stated,  Mr.  Wallace,  that  the  Japanese  oiganizations 
were  in  favor  of  one  bi^  union,  which  idea  has  been  rejected  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  t 

Mr.  Wallace.  All  I  know  is  that  it  includes  all  Japanese  workers 
of  every  description  on  the  islands,  and  therefore  it  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  one  big  union.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  the  tendencies 
of  what  we  understand  as  one  big  imion  in  this  country,  but  that 
form  of  unionism  is  foreign  to  the  principles  of  the  American  Fedei*a- 
tion  of  Labor — that  is,  that  all  snould  go  into  one  union,  and  es- 
pecially as  a  national  organization. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  anv  big  union  adopted  the  international  idea? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Some  of  them  have. 

The  CnAiBBiAN.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  the  one  bigunion. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  the  form  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  my  belief 
is  that  this  Japanese  one  big  imion  would  not  be  at  all  international. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  the  Japanese  any  international  agitators 
who  come  out  for  the  third  or  fourth  intemationale  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  out  of  luck  when  they  ^et 
Caught  in  their  own  countrv 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  trouble  in  their  own  country  t 

Mr.^  Wallace.  If  they  should  go  about  agitating  for  international 
unionism  in  Japan  they  would  be  handled  rou^y  by  tibeir  Govem- 
ment.  The  Japanese  organization,  or  what  htUe  tiiere  is  of  it,  is 
generally  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  CflAiBHAK.  In  a  free  countjty. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir]  in  a  free  country;  and  that  organization 
is  far  from  being  int^national.  I  fear  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a 
nation,  but  not  of  America. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  at  this  point:  The 
Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  which  was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1919  and  the  early  part  of  1920  consisted  entirel;^^  of  Japanese,  and 
no  other  people  were  taken  in  or  invited  to  come  in.  Tne  Japanese 
Federation  wanted  to  affiUate  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  their  application,  as  I  understand  it,  was  rejected  by  the  national 
organization.  The  Japanese  organization,  at  the  instigation  of  Messrs. 
Hilton  and  Tvson,  of  Honolulu,  changed  its  name  U>  tJie  Hawaiian 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  invited  alT  other  nationals  to  come  in. 
I  believe  they  did  get  a  few  Porto  Ricans  and  a  very  few  Filipinos. 
Then  they  again  applied,  as  I  understand  it,  for  affiliation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  believe  thev  were  again  turned 
down.  So  far  as  the  Japanese  and  FiUpinos  having  anything  in 
common  is  concerned,  or  so  far  as  the  Iilipinos  being  akin  to  the 
Japanese,  as  Mr.  Wallace  says,  is  concerned,  it  is  absolutely  not  true. 
The  Filipino  does  not  like  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Is  it  not  a  fact  there  is  much  Japanese  blood  in 
Filipinos  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  ounce  of  Japanese  blood  in  the 
Filipinos.  In  a  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine, 
Islands,  where  many  years  ago  the  Chinese  pirates  made  their  nead- 
quarters,  there  was  a  mixture  of  Chinese  blood  with  Filipino 
blood,  and  some  of  the  best  and  finest  types  of  Filipinos  at  the  present 
limey  or  men  who  are  high  in  the  rnilippine  Government,  have 
Chinese  blood  in  their  veins.  They  are  mie  people.  The  Fihpino 
bos  no  use  for  the  Japanese.  He  is  a  Malay  and  does  not  like  the 
Japanese.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  Umted  States  Government 
likes  to  see  FiUpinos  come  to  Hawau,  or  why  they  favor  the  migration 
of  Filipinos  to  Hawaii. 

Now,  as  to  the  situation  in  Australia  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  referred 
to,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  deportation  of  the  blacks  resulted  in  the 
dividing  up  of  sugar  plantations  there  into  homesteads  for  white 
people.  I  know  that  tne  sugar  production  at  Queenstown  decreased 
tremendously  after  they  deported  those  black  people.  Those  black 
people  had  acquired  property  and  their  children  had  been  bom  into 
citizenship  there,  and  at  the  time  they  were  deported  it  was  looked 
upon  as  an  exceedinglv  harsh  measure.  However,  Australia  had 
adopted  the  slogan  of  ^a  white  AustraUa,''  and  they  did  not  want 
black  people  there.  As  to  conditions  in  Australia,  wmle  I  have  never 
been  tnere,  I  have  talked  with  people  who  have  come  from  there,  and 
they  say  that  the  conditions  are  not  very  desirable  at  the  present 
time  for  laboring  people,  and  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  leaving. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  know  that  the  people  whom  I  met  from  Australia, 
and  I  met  many  thousands  of  them  in  France,  were  splendid  specimens 
and  they  spoke  highly  of  thdr  own  coimtry. 
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Mr.  Mead.  I  have  met  many  of  them  coming  in  on  the  steamers, 
and  they  say  that  they  are  going  out. 

Mr.  Kaker.  We  have  now  before  us  the  statements  of  you  gentle- 
men regarding  the  shortage  of  labor.  We  have  the  wireless  message 
that  was  read  to  us  this  morning  stating  that  the  unemployed  and 
casuals  now  in  Hawaii  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  Territory's  demand 
for  labor.  With  that  condition  before  us,  even  with  the  ordinary 
immigration,  it  leaves  us  in  a  kind  of  unsatisfactory  condition,  does 
it  not  i 

Mr.  Mead.  I  say  that  that  statement  that  the  unemployed  and 
casuals  there  would  meet  the  labor  shortage  in  Hawaii  is  simply  wrong. 
I  do  not  like  to  say  it  is  false,  but  it  is  false.  If  you  should  go  out 
there  to  Honolulu,  or  anywhere  on  Oahu,  and  attempt  to  recruit 
people  for  plantation  work  or  any  other  kind  of  work,  I  do  not  believe 
you  could  pick  up  200  people. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  casuals,  so-called,  and 
the  other  people  mentioned  are  hanging  aroimd  the  automobile 
garages  and  otner  places  claiming  that  they  want  work. 

Mr.  Mead.  You  do  not  find  that  sort  of  tning  there.  My  attention 
has  just  been  called  to  the  following  telegram  from  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  dated  May  20,  and  is  as  follows: 

I  am  advised  that  Central  Labor  Council  has  passed  resolution  against  Chinese 
immigration  based  on  reports  of  their  officers  that  there  are  plenty  of  unemployed  in 
Honolulu.  They  hafe  interviewed  Manlapit  asking  statement  as  to  how  many 
unemployed  Filipinos,  and  he  advises  them  perhaps  200  undesirable  gamblers  and 
loafers,  plus  100  awaiting  transportation.    You  may  hear  of  this.. 

Those  100  were  awaiting  steamers  to  take  them  home  to  the  Philip- 
^pine  Islands.  I  have  seen  these  men  and  have  had  them  to  cross  my 
'trail.  For  instance,  one  man  made  the  statement  that  there  were 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  Filipinos  in  Hilo.  I  went  up  to  Hilo 
ana  made  a  careful  personal  investigation  of  the  situation  tnere,  and 
there  were  not  50  idle  and  unemployed  people  there. 

Mr.  Wallace.  After  that  telegram  that  you  read,  the  president  of 
the  labor  organization  there,  Mr.  >V^right,  cabled  the  information  that 
came  to  me  from  that  labor  council,  that  there  were  a  number  ol 
casuals  and  unemployed  there.  On  matters  of  labor,  I  would  just 
as  soon  take  Mr.  Wright's  word  as  his.  I  have  Mr.  Wright's  evidence 
which  can  beplaced  against  Mr.  Mead's  evidence  on  the  question  of 
labor.  Mr.  Wright  gete  his  information  direct  from  men  who  are  in 
touch  with  labor. 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Wright  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  that  is  all  there  is 
to  this  situation. 

Mr.  Ealancanaole.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  100  men  in 
that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  far  more. than  that; 
because  that  labor  body  is  made  up  of  delegates,  and  the  delegates 
come  from  different  organizations.  It  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  all  the  organizations  of  the  islands,  and  I  have  no  douot  that  there 
are  many  tnousands  represented  by  that  organization  or  council, 
including  building  trades  men  and  others. 

The  QsAiRMAN.  Let  us  see  about  that;  Do  you  know  what  is  the 
population  of  Hawaii  i 

Mr.  Wallace.  Three  or  four  hundred  thousand.    • 
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The  Chairman.  About  355,000.  Do  you  know  what  is  thje.popula- 
tion  of  the  city  Honolulu?      •  ' ,  ,    i .. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  su*.  , .     .    i 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  85,000.  Do  you  know  hqMT'  many 
Caucasian  people  are  th^re  ?  ^  .  ./ 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  a  small  percentage.  Would  you  inclnclb  ix} 
that  Hawaiians? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  woul,^  include  white  Americans,  widte 
British,  and  white  Russians. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  they  were  a  small  minority. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  about  10,000.  Therefore  we  haye  not 
many  people  represented  by  this  labor  organization,  because  the  Filipi- 
nos are  in  Filipino  organizations  and  the  Japanese  are  in  Japanese 
labor  organizations.  Have  you  made  an  effort  to  organize  the  com*- 
mon  white  field  labor  there  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  have  not  found  that  there  are  many  such^ 
because  they  have  been  driven  out  by  the  orientals. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  there  are  100,  could  you  organize 
that  common  labor  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  difficult,  but  it  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  an  organization  .affiliated  witl^ 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  composed  of  100  plantation 
laborers,  would  they  get  anywhere  as  against  an  orgamzatiop.  of 
Filipinos  with  17,000  members?  • 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  seen  a  very  small  percentage  lead  a  very 
bie  movement.  J^  f  «hs 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  Mr.  Wright's  business  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  he  is  in  some  trade. 
I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  he  is  in  some  of  the  skilled  trades 
employed  there.     He  is  possibly  a  typo  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  malonet.  Are  those  oif;anizations  you  spoke  (n  the  other  day, 
composed  of  teamsters,  truclonen,  etc.,  aflSliated  with  the  Central 
Labor  Uilion  of  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  No,  sir;  they  are  not.  You  were  asking  about  this  man 
Wright.  He  was  sent  down  there  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
a  contract  to  work  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  is  a  transient  employee,  one 
of  the  class  who  go  there  for  a  short  term  of  two  years  or  possibly 
three  years;  and  if  thev  do  not  like  the  conditions,  they  would  come 
away.  They  are  only  located  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and  there  are 
other  islands  where  sugar  is  produced. 

STATEMENT   OF  JOHV   WISE,   MEMBEB   OF   THE   SENATE   OF 

THE  TEBSITOBT  OF  HAWAII. 

The  Chairman.  Since  we  have  b^un  to  question  Senator  Wise^ 
let  us  consider  him  a  witness  so  that  he  may  be  asked  such  ques^ 
tions  as  may  be  desired. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  were  under 
contract  to  work  for  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Wise.  They  were  xmder  contract  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  go  down  there  and  work  in  the  navy  yard.  i 

Mr.  Baker.  Now,  what  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  sent 
these  men  down  there  i 
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Mr.  Wise.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  Chairman.  The  Govemment  builds  works  down  there  at  Pearl 
Harbor  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  The  fact  is  that  the  Govemment  has  work  done  on 
their  docks  in  that  harbor  t 

Mr.  Wise.  In  Pearl  Harbor:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  They  employ  tne  men  who  go  down  there  to  work  \ 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  men  can  go  and  come  when  they  please,  if 
they  want  to  violate  their  contract  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  They  have  a  saying  down  there  that  Uncle  Sam  is  the 
only  one  who  is  held  under  the  contract.  They  can  quit  and  come 
home. 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  could  stay  there,  even  though  they  broke 
their  contract  with  the  Govemment  ? 

I^.  Wise.  They  could  stay,  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule;  they  have 
not  anything  else  to  do  there. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  Do  the 
Japanese  and  other  aliens  work  on  the  Govemment  works  at  Pearl 
Harbor  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  On  the  Govemment  works;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  for  the  Govemment  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes;  they  work  for  the  (Jovemment. 

Mr.  Ejilanianaole.  That  is  not  work  for  the  Hawaiian  govemment, 

Mr.  Wise.  That  is  work  for  the  Federal  Govemment;  they  do  not 
work  for  the  Territorial  or  for  the  county  governments. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  The  Hawaiian  Territory  or  govemment  has 
cut  out  alien  labor  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  But  the  United  States  Government  allovrs 
the  Japanese  and  other  aliens  to  perform  labor  on  its  governmental 
works  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes;  and  Uncle  Sam  is  the  one  who  drove  American 
mechanics  away  from  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
that  proposition,  because  we  have  just  succeeded  in  passing  legisla- 
tion lor  the  purpose  of  keeping  alien  fishermen  out  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  we  have  left  the  aliens  to  work  on  the  Federal  Government 
works. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  developed  in  the 
hearing. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  thought  desirable  that  we  have  fishermen 
of  an  alien  race  moving  about  our  works  out  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Govemment  employs 
them  on  the  public  works  it  is  constructing  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  Govemment 
pays  $5  a  day  on  its  works  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  The  mechanics  from  1900  to  1910  fell  over  themselves 
trying  to  get  contracts  with  the  Govemment  to  put  up  the  fortifica- 
tions and  to  put  up  the  posts.  Aliens  at  that  time  were  working 
for  $1.25  or  ll.SO  a  day,  as  against  $4  and  $5  a  day  paid  to  the 
white  mechanics.  The  white  mechanics  and  the  Hawaiian  meohanics 
could  not  compete  with  an  alien  at  that  wage.    So  the  Hawaiians 
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had  to  go  into  something  else;  they  could  not  leave  the  country. 
But  the  American  mechanics  quit  Hawaii  and  came  away. 

Between  1910  and  1920  aliens  began  to  raise  their  scale  of  wages, 
and  they  are  getting  $5  or  S6  a  day  from  Uncle  Sam,  and  Unde 
Sam  says  you  can  come  in  and  work  there  with  the  white  mechanics. 
Of  course,  that  is  creating  a  serious  condition  down  there,  because  it 
is  driving  the  white  mechanics  out  of  the  country.  The  Government 
is  paying  S5  and  $6  a  day. 

Mr.  !^K£B.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  how  many  men  the 
Government  has  employed  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  works  ?  . 

Mr.  Wise.  I  am  not  so  closely  connected  with  th^  Pearl  Harbor 
works,  but  I  know  that  on  the  posts — < — 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  TaJ^e  all  of  the  .  Government  works. 
Could  you  say,  approximately,  how  many  men  are  employed  there 
by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  There  are  over  a  thousand  man  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  posts-^that  is,  the  carpenters  and  other  workmen  of  that 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say  the  Government  lets  a  contract 
probaUy  to  a  white  contractor 

Mr.  Wise  (interposing).  No. 

The  Chairman.  To  an  alien  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  To  an  alien  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  original  contract  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  sublets  the  oonU'act  he  gets  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  He  gets  the  labor  and  pays  the  labor  himself. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  what  proportion  of 
those  men  working  for  the  Government  are  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  On  the  posts  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  Wise.  All  but  2  or  3  per  cent  on  the  posts,  who  are  citizens. 
On  the  Pearl  Harbor  works  I  think  there  are  about  400  white 
mechanics,  with  the  Hawaiians  included,  and  as  many  Japanese. 

Mr.  Box.  I  thought  you  said  there  were  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wise.  Two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  labor  on  the  posts  is  made 
up  of  citizens;  the  rest  are  aliens. 

Mr.  Raker.  Approximately  what  percentage  are  Japanese? 

Mr.  Wise.  Puttmg  them  together,  that  will  make  it  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  I  imagioe,  that  are  citizens. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  will  be  90  per  cent  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Ninetyper  cent  alien. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Cnairman,  may  I  ask  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  make  in(iuiry  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  asking  him  to  send  a  Ust  of  the  employees  of  the 
Navy  Department  in  Hawaii  on  the  Government  works,  who  are 
aliens. 

The  Chaibiian.  We  might  ask  for  that  information  also  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  as  well  as  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  itiKEB.  Both  of  them,  with  the  request  that  the  committee 
be  furnished  with  that  information. 

Mr.  Ealaioanaole.  May  I  suggest  also  that  the  committee  ask 
for  a  list  of  those  who  were  employed  formerly  on  those   docks, 
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because  the  work  on  the  dock  is  finished  now,  and  a  great  many  of 
those  men  have  been  discharged. 

The  OsAiBMAN.  What  is  desired;  as  I  tmderst&nd  it,  is  the  number 
of  those  men  and  their  nationalities  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wallace,  the  committee  thanks  you  for  the 
information  you  have  presented.  You  will  have  the  same  privilege 
granted  to  tne  other  witnesses — that  of  revising  your  remarks,  and 
adding,  during  the  next  few  days,  any  additional  telegrams,  cable- 
grams, or  exhibits  which  you  may  care  to  present. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wise,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  your- 
self, but  also  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Kalanianaole,  and  a 
great  many  other  far-seeing  Hawaiians  saw  this  Japanese  situation 
coming  many  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  We  saw  it  coining  many  years  ago,  and  the  Dele^te 
from  Hawaii,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Delegate  to  Congress  from  that 
Territory,  started  a  fight  on  that  proposition  in  1907  and  1908. 

Tlie  (^AIRMAN.  Your  position  is  not  different  from  that  of  Judge 
Raker,  of  California,  who  also  saw  it  coming. 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes;  but  some  of  us  saw  it  earlier  than  he  did.  The 
effects  of  it  in  the  islands  gave  him  a  better  scope  to  judge  by  than 
he  had  in  California. 

Mr.  Raker.  Prom  your  observation,  Senator  Wise,  is  it  not 
better  that  we  suffer  just  a  little  bit  in  our  economic  and  financial 
relations  because  of  the  thing  we  brought  about  ourselves,  with  our 
eyes  open,  both  in  Hawaii  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  rather 
tnan  to  accentuate  the  situation  by  bringing  members  of  another 
alien  race  in,  under  such  circumstances  that  mey  could  not  become 
citizens,  and  imder  circumstances  b^  which  they  can  be  arrested 
and  deported  when  they  fail  to  do  their  work. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  could  only  answer  that  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Hawaiian  who  loves  his  country,  and  who  loves  it  so  deeply  that 
he  fought  against  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  Unitea  states 
and  was  only  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  go  under 
the  United  States  Government  after  long  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  matter,  rather  than  to  go  under  Japan.  We  were  reconciled 
because  we  felt  that  Uncle  Sam  might  help  us  when  we  were  in  need ; 
and  to-day,  Mr.  Raker,  we  would  prefer  to  have  20,000  Chinese  b 
the  country  than  20,000  soldiers.  Wliy?  Because  every  pound  of 
food  imported  into  the  country  for  the  soldiers  has  to  be  imported 
from  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  20,000 
Chinese  in  rflace  of  the  soldiers,  they  will  be  engaged  not  only  in 
<;ultivating  food  for  themselves  and  the  rest  of  us,  but  there  will  be 
less  food  imported  into  the  coimtry  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
than  there  would  be  if  we  had  20,000  soldiers  out  there. 

I  am  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Hawaiian  who  loves  his 
of  giving  us  a  military  commission  form  of  government.  We  had 
iised  our  influence  before  coming  into  the  Union  to  restrict  the  impor- 
tation of  Asiatics,  believing  that  it  would  hurt  us  nationally.  Smc«* 
becoming  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  these  restrictions  havo 
been  removed,  and  now  it  looks  as  though  we  are  drifting  into  a 
military  form  of  commission  government  against  anything  we  can 
vdo  to  stop  it. 
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re.    He  comes  there  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going 

•  71. 

Vt  the  end  of  five  years,  suppose  he  says  ''I  want  to 
nder  the  law  you  would  arrest  him  and  deport  him» 

:  do  not  think  we  would  go  that  far. 

Then  your  purpose  is  to  have  the  bill  enacted,  to  pass 

lich  you  could  bring  in  20,000  or  30,000  or    40,000 

•  >  bacK  at  the  end  of  nye  years,  but  if  at  the  end  of  five 

.  them  said  he  did  not  want  to  return,  you  can  return 

.    I  think  he  would  have  to  return,  according  to  his 

EB.  Suppose  he  refused  to  go;  how  are  you  going  to  get 

-^E.  Take  him  home  the  way  he  agreed  to  go  home.     I  do 
'lere  force  comes  in. 

ivBB.  Senator,  you  are  very  keen  and  very  shrewd.    Let 
.Ilk  about  it.    Suppose  he  refuses  to  go  at  the  end  of  five 

«'i8£.  Then  we  take  him  home. 
lAK£B.  By  force? 
nN'ise.  By  force,  if  necessary. 

Kak£B.  How  many  American-bom  Chinese  girls  are  there  in 
.\i 

WisB.  I  do  not  aeree  that  he  will  ever  marry  any  of  them. 
.  Rakbb.  He  could  marry  one  of  them.    Liet  us  not  dodge  a 
.'  of  that  kind. 

> .  Wise.  I  am  not  dodging  it. 

T.  Rakbb.  He  could  marry  one  of  them,  if  he  wanted  to. 
Ir.  Wise.  If  he  could  find  one. 

!r.  Raksb.  And  if  he  did  not  want  to  go  he  could  be  arrested 
1  deported  to  C3una  ? 
Mr.  Wise.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  If  to  that  union  there  should  be  bom  a  child,  you 
nuld  tear  him  away  from  that  child,  bom  in  this  country,  tear  him, 
way  by  iforce  and  send  him  home,  would  you  ? 
Mr.  Wise.  If  you  want  it  that  way,  sure.    Shoot — all  right. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  you  want  that  kmd  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by 
Congress,  to  become  effective  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 
It.  Wisp.  Yes;  I  do  want  it. 

i£r.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  probable  effect  of  th^ 
legislation  you  favor,  to  bring  in  20,000  Chinese  that  may  be  needed 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  keep  them  there  for  five  years,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  five  years  any  of  them  should  refuse  to  go,  then  you  would 
arrest  them  under  the  authority  of  the  Hw  and  put  them  on  board 
a  ship  and  send  them  home  ? 
Mr.  Wise.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  not  that  the  effect  of  the  law  that  has  been  passed  ? 
Mr.  Rakeb.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sabath.  It  provides  for  the  deportation  of  any  alien  who  has 
been  here  for  5  years,  and  in  some  cases  he  may  have  been  here  for 
10  or  20  years  and  he  may  be  deported  if  he  is  found  guilty  of  any 
offense  wnich  involves  moral  tiu*pitude,  w:hether  he  is  married  or  not^ 
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Mr.  Wise.  No  land  owned  bv  the  corporations  is  included  in  the 
bill,  and  they  are  going  to  hold  onto  tnat.  You  mean  the  leased 
lands. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  lands  owned  in  fee  by  these  corporations  is 
subject  to  sale  to  the  Japanese  citizens  and  to  the  Japanese  aliens  if 
they  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Wise.  Subject  to  sale,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Up  to  this  date  you  have  made  no  effort  to  have  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  granting  the  absolute  power  to  prohibit  tiie  aliens 
from  owning  land  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  If  the  result  of  the  effects  of  representatives  of  Hawaii 
who  come  here  and  ask  anything  is  what  we  have  seen  in  the  last  two 
years,  I  am  satisfied  if  we  had  come  here  20  years  ago  we  would  have 
gotten  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  get  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment if  you  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  oringing  inan  alien  race  who 
can  not  become  citizens,  whom  you  are  holding  in  bondage  whfle  they 
are  working  for  you,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  five  years  you  can  turn 
them  back  1  Do  you  not  think  that  this  country  ought  not  to  adopt 
such  a  policy)  either  for  the  mainland  or  for  our  insular  possessioni"  f 

Mr.  Wise.  I  should  think  you  could  modify  the  bill,  if  vou  desire  to 
do  so.  So  far  as  the  idea  of  bondage  is  concerned,  I  think  thi<^ 
proposition  does  not  compare  with  your  own  experience  in  the  South, 
where  men  were  constantly  torn  away  from  their  families.  These  are 
simply  certain  conditions  which  the  Government  puts  up  to  the  men 
who  go  down  there,  to  do  certain  things.  It  says  if  you  want  to  come, 
yes;  if  you  do  not  want  to  come,  no.  I  do  not  think  that  is  much  in 
the  way  of  bondage,  if  a  man  says  he  will  go  down  under  those  con- 
ditions and  work  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  the  end  of  five  years  you  tear  up  Ae  very  roots  he 
has  desired  to  plant  in  the  islands.  If  a  man  marries,  you  would  sav 
to  him,  no  matter  what  his  position  is,  "You  have  to  return  home.*' 

Mr.  Wise.  Whom  is  he  going  to  marry  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  He  has  the  right  to  marry. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  doubt  if  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  woman  to  marry  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  he  has  the  right  to  marry. 

Mr.  Wise.  Sure;  I  suppose  he  has. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  he  marries  an  American*-bom  woman  of  his  own 
nationality,  he  would  have  to  be  separated  from  her,  unless  sb» 
wanted  to  go  with  him,  voluntarily  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  There  are  none  there  for  him  to  marry. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  are  only  about  15,000  or  16,000  Chinese  there! 

Mr.  Wise.  There  are  23,000,  and  the  women  there  are  at  a  preniiuin, 
and  they  are  educated  under  the  American  system  and  they  object  t<» 
going  back  to  China  to  live  under  the  old  conditions. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  he  could  marry,  if  one  of  those  American-bom 
Chineserirls  wanted  to  marry  him? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  the  law  you  are  figuring  on,  and  you  will  senJ 
him  back  by  force? 

Mr.  Wise.  Not  by  force. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Wise.  With  his  consent. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  return  him  with  his  consent  t 
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Mr.  Wise.  Sure.  He  comes  there  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going 
back  in  five  years. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  suppose  he  says  ''I  want  to 
stay  here. "  Under  the  law  you  would  arrest  him  and  deport  him^ 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  do  not  think  we  would  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  your  purpose  is  to  have  the  bill  enacted,  to  pass 
a  law,  by  which  you  could  brin^  in  20,000  or  30,000  or  40,000 
Chinese,  to  go  back  at  the  end  of  nye  years,  but  if  at  the  end  of  five 
vears  one  oi  them  said  he  did  not  want  to  return,  you  can  return 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  he  would  have  to  retium,  according  to  his 
agreement. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Suppose  he  refused  to  go;  how  are  you  going  to  get 
hun  home  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Take  him  home  the  way  he  agreed  to  go  home,  I  do 
not  see  where  force  comes  in. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Senator,  you  are  very  keen  and  very  shrewd.  Let 
us  be  frank  about  it.  suppose  he  refuses  to  go  at  the  end  of  fiv^ 
years. 

Mr.  Wise.  Then  we  take  him  home. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  By  force  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  By  force,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  many  American-bom  Chinese  girls  are  there  in 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  do  not  agree  that  he  will  ever  marry  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  He  could  marry  one  of  them.  Let  us  not  dodge  a 
thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  am  not  dodging  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  He  could  marry  one  of  them,  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Wise.  If  he  could  find  one. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  if  he  did  not  want  to  go  he  could  be  arrested 
and  deported  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  If  to  that  union  there  should  be  bom  a  chUd,  vou 
would  tear  him  away  from  that  child,  bom  in  this  coimtry,  tear  nim 
away  by  force  and  send  him  home,  would  you  ? 

Mr,  Wise,  If  you  want  it  that  way,  sure.     Shoot — all  right. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  you  want  that  kmd  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by 
Congress,  to  become  effective  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

}£:.  Wise.  Yes;  I  do  want  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  probable  effect  of  th^ 
legislation  you  favor,  to  bring  in  20,000  Chinese  that  may  be  needed 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  keep  them  there  for  five  years,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  five  years  any  of  them  should  refuse  to  go,  then  you  would 
arrest  them  under  the  authority  of  the  Uw  and  put  them  on  board 
a  ship  and  send  them  home  i 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  not  that  the  effect  of  the  law  that  has  been  passed  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sabath.  It  provides  for  the  deportation  of  any  alien  who  has 
been  here  for  5  years,  and  in  some,  cases  he  may  have  been  here  for 
10  or  20  years  and  he  may  be  deported  if  he  is  found  guilty  of  any 
offense  which  involves  moral  tiu-pitude,  whether  he  is  married  or  not. 
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Mr.  Raker.  No;  the  law  is  to-day  that  a  man  has  the  right  of 
voUtion;  he  has  the  right  under  the  laws  of  this  land,  provided  he 
does  not  violate  the  laws,  and  when  he  does  violate  them  he  loses 
that  right  and  becomes  a  criminal  and  we  punish  him  accordingly. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  he  violates  his  contract  he  will  be  deported. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  not  any  question  but  that  I,  if  I  am  an  alien, 
have  the  right,  under  the  law,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  go 
from  place  to  place.  I  assimie  that  position  by  coming  here  volun- 
tarily, but  when  I  violate  the  law  I  forfeit  my  right  and  I  can  be 
imprisoned  or  I  can  be  hanged  for  certain  offenses.  A  man  who 
comes  usually  to  this  country  comes  without  any  restraint  except 
that  he  shall  obey  our  laws,  and  when  he  does  that  he  can  stay  here. 
But  a  man  coming  into  Hawaii  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  at  tne  end 
of  five  years  must  be  deported,  and  he  is  held  practically  in  bondage. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  he  comes  he  comes  under  a  contract  and  he  agrees 
that  he  will  come  and  stay,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract,  which  I  presume  will  be  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  will  also  contain  provisions  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
these  men,  he  is  notified  of  the  fact  that  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years  he  is  obliged  to  leave. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  ask  you.  You  have  paid  some 
attention  during  the  last  few  years  to  tnis  legislation  and  to  the 
matter  of  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  have. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  recollect  in  1910,  1912,  and  1914  people 
appearing  here  before  this  committee  and  requesting  reUef  and  also 
asking  that  the  literacy  test  should  not  apply  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes;  there  have  been  individuals  here. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Representing  whom  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Representing  me  Chinese  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Sabath,  And  your  Hawaiian  people  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Not  the  Hawaiian  people. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  was  imder  the  impression  that  they  came  here  for 
that  purpose.  That  is  in  answer  to  Judge  Raker's  statement  that 
you  people  have  slept  on  your  rights,  tnat  you  have  never  done 
anything.  I  recollect  10  or  12  years  ago  representatives  of  the 
Hawaiian  industries  requested  assistance  and  came  here  to  present 
their  requests  in  reference  to  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  before  we  drift  awav 
from  this  subject.  A  Chinese  merchant  is  allowed  to  come  to  thfs 
country.  Suppose  he  marries  in  this  coxmtry?  What  do  you  do 
with  the  wife  and  children  when  that  man  wants  to  go  back  to  that 
country?  Don't  you  take  the  man  and  arrest  him,  and  deport  him, 
tare  him  away  from  his  family? 

Mr.  Cable.  Chinese  students  come  here  temporarily  also. 

Mr.  Wise.  What  do  you  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  familiar  with  our  Constitution — I  know  you 
are.  Irrespective  of  any  contract,  or  otherwise,  you  are  opposed 
to  allowing  any  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this  country  to-day  to  enter 
into  a  state  of  slavery,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Whether  he  or  she  agrees  to  it  or  not,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said.  Here  is  a  constitutional 
amendment,  placed  upon  the  statute  books  after  one  of  the  bloodiest 
wars  in  the  world  up  to  that  time,  which  determined  that  no  man  in 
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this  country  could  voluntarily  enter  into  a  state  of  slavery,  nor  that 
slavery  coiud  exist.  You  do  not  want  that  condition  to  exist  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  ?  / 

Mr.  Wise.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  that  being  done 
at  all. 

Mr,  Sabath.  Under  the  immigration  law;  which  you  have  voted 
for,  you  permit  contract  labor,  if  such  labor  can  not  be  drafted 
in  the  Umted  States;  is  that  not  true,  Judge? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  If  they  are  otherwise 

Mr.  Sabath  (interposing) .  If  such  similar  labor  can  not  be  secured 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  guess  that  is  in  the  general  inmiigration  law. 

Mr.  Sabath.  ijid  vou  voted  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Eakeb.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Wise.  This  is  only  an  emergency;  we  do  not  expect  to  keep 
this  going  for  20  or  30  years. 

The  CteiiRMAN.  What  will  be  the  relief  from  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  now  if  you  had  to  use  a  large  .niunber  of  Chinese  for  three  years  ? 
What  possible  hope  could  you  have  except  to  get  more  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  a  great  many  of  tne  Japanese  would  have  to 
leave  and  go  ]iome  because  of  lack  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  still  have  more  need  of  Chinese  ? 

Mr,  Wise.  The  total  number  of  laborers  we  want  would  be  60,000. 
Twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  Chinese  would  come  into  the 
country,  plus  the  Japanese,  who,  perhaps,  have  property  and  want  to 
stay  there,  plus  the  Filipinos  and  the  Hawaiians,  and  the  Portuguese 
working  on  the  plantations.     I  think  we  will  have  a  safe  number. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  May  I  say  a  word  here,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  It  has 
been  brought  out  by  a  number  of  witnesses  that  we  hope  there  will  be 
an  arrangement  made  in  the  permanent  immigration  law,  which  we 
hope  this  country  will  pass,  making  a  provision  whereby  immigrants 
from  southern  Europe  can  not  only  oe  mduced  to  come  to  Hawaii  but 
can  be  held  upon  the  land  long  enough  to  take  up  a  real  residence  in 
Hawaii  and  stop  going  to  the  mainland,  as  has  been  the  case  in  our 
experiences  of  the  past  20  years. 

You  can  not  revolutionize  the  people  of  a  country  overnight.  If 
we  allow  this  situation  to  continue  as  it  is,  the  economic  loss  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  business  interests  of  the  Territory  to  con- 
tribute the  necessary  amoimt  of  money  to  carry  out  the  exi)eriment8 
which  we  propose  to  make  if  you  give  us  tne  opportunity,  with 

g roper  legislation  whereby  we  can  bring  in  the  people  of  southern 
urope  and  build  up  in  our  community  a  people  who  will  absorb 
American  customs  and  become  real  Americans  within  a  brief  period 
of  years. 

This  is  an  emergency  proposition;  it  is  not  a  contract;  it  is  not  a 
peonage  proposition,  witn  ail  due  respect  to  Judge  Raker.  He  is  a 
lawyer,  and  1  am  not,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  study  this  particular 
feature  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  satisfied,  and  those  who  have 
studied  law  have  satisfied  me,  that  this  is  not  a  parallel  case  to  the 
cases  cited  by  Judge  Raker. 

We  have  tne  same  conditions  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  when  students  come  here  and  go  to  school  and  remain 
in  the  country.  During  the  time  they  are  at  school  they  marry. 
What  is  the  status  of  the  wives  of  those  students  ?    Do  not  the  laws 
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of  the  United  States  require  that  the  student  return  to  his  home 
country  at  the  end  of  his  education  ?  If  so,  the  proposition  cited  by 
Judge  Kaker  mi^ht  apply  t^here  because  it  is  far  more  likely  that  a 
union  will  occur  between  educated  Chinese  than  between  oooue  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  never  saw  any  difference  between  a  union  of  the 
boy  on  the  farm  and  a  girl  on  the  farm  and  the  boy  and  the  girl  in 
the  town.    They  never  looked  any  different  to  me. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  he  does  with  the  wive$ 
of  the  Chinese  students  when  they  have  gone. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chinese  student  can  only  be  admitted  upon 
making  a  showing  of  the  amoimt  of  money  he  has,  and  that  he 
proposes  to  be  .temporarily^  in  the  country,  for  educational  purposes; 
and  the  Chinese  merchant  is  accorded  the  same  high-grade  treatment/ 
here  as  our  merchants  visiting  in  China,  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
expect  our  merchants  in  China  to  be  eiven  such  treatment. 

Have  you. heard  of  any  efforts  on  tne  part  of  the  planters  in  Cuba 
toward  making  arrangements  by  which  Chinese  labor  would  be  taken 
into  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  have  understood  Chinese  labor  is  being  im^ 
ported  into  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  are  Chinese  laborers  there 
now? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  understand  Chinese  laborers  axe  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  the  arrangement  was  made  l 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
will  be  instructed  to  endeavor  to  secure  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
importation  of  Chinese  contract  labor  into  Cuba  i 

Mr.  Mbad.  There  are  Chinese  contract  laborers  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  saw  many  of  them  there  12  or  14  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  that  phase  of  it,  but  I  am 
interested  in  the  recent  importation  of  Chinese  labor  following  the 
war,  as  a  matter  of  competition  in  the  sugar  industry. 

In  your  opinion,  if  Chinese  should  be  permitted,  by  act  of  Congress, 
to  come  into  Hawaii  under  contract,  would  that  lead  to  any  protest 
to  the  State  Department  by  the  Japanese  Government  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, of  course. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  personal  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  have  not  oeheved  tnat  there  are  grounds  for 
such  an  objection,  because  under  the  proposed  legislation  Japan 
remains  a  favored  nation,  so  far  as  her  people  in  Hawaii  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  a  restriction  in  the  bill  wnich  prohibits  any  one 
alien  population  being  increased  to  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  islands.    Japan  has  43  per  cent  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Chinese  do  you  figure  coufd  be  admit- 
ted under  such  a  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  More  than  sufficient  to  meet  our  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Roughly,  I  think,  between  30,000  and  40,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  admission  of  30,000  or  40,000 
Chinese  plantation  laborers  would  displace  any  number  of  Japanese 
laborers  ? 
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Mr.  Dillingham.  The  idea  is  not  to  displace  any  labor  that  is 
^veiUing  to  work  at  a  Uvin^  wa^e. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  throw  any  Japanese  out  of  work  ? 

Mr.  DmjNOHAM.  I  doubt  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  throw  any  Filipinos  out  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Wise  one  question.  Sena- 
tor Wise,  conceding  that  the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  is  necessary, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  all  concerned  to  raise  the  wages  of  the 
sugar  workers  in  the  cane  fields  and  in  the  mills  to  $5  or  $10  a  day 
and  let  the  world  know  it  and  let  the  consumer  pay  the  extra  price, 
than  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  fix  up  racial  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  in  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is 
a  mighty  poor  rule  ii  vou  could  only  make  it  for  Hawaii  and  not 
other  parts  of  the  world,  because  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Cable.  These  men  would  not  control  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Wise.  No.  If  we  are  gomg  to  raise  those  wages,  before  we 
will  ever  get  to  the  point  where  we  will  be  able  to  give  them  $10  a  day, 
there  will  not  be  any  sugar  plantations  out  there. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  womd  you  have  to  do  about  your  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  We  would  have  to  import  it,  if  we  are  going  to  pay 
wages  as  high  as  SIO  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  present, 
Mr.  Dillingham  i 

Mr.  Dillingham.  There  are  certain  points  which  have  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Wallace  in  regard  to  which  I  would  like  to  introduce  further 
evidence.  Then  Mr.  Homer,  the  territorial  agricultural  expert,  has 
some  facts  which  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  placed  before  the 
committee.  There  are  certain  points,  too,  in  regard  to  organized 
labor  in  the  islands,  which  I  wouldJike  to  have  Mr.  Wise  put  before 
the  committee. 

ITie  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  continue  the  hear- 
ing to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  Wednesday,  June  29, 
1921,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Cokmittse  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1921. 

The  committee  met  at  10.%  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
^chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  A  request  was  made  the  other  day  that  information 
be  procured  from  the  Department  of  Labor  with  regard  to  the  pubU- 
cation  of  the  reports  on  labor  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
issued  by  the  Government  every  five  years.  I  have  this  letter  in 
regard  to  the  matter: 

Dbfabtment  of  Lab  OB, 
Offics  of  thb  Seobbtabt, 

Washingion,  Junet7y  1921, 
Hon.  AxBEBT  Johnson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration  and  NaturalizaHon, 

Hoiae  of  Representatives,  Washingtony  D,  C. 

My  Dbar  Mb.  Conobesshak:  Repljdng  to  your  letter  of  June  25  to  Secretary  Davis 
concerning  the  next  report  on  labor  conditions  to  be  made  in  Hawaii,  which  has  been 
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received  in  bis  absence,  I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  Commiasionar  of  Labor 
Statistics,  who  gives  me  the  following  infonnation: 

The  time  for  investigation  of  Hawaiian  labor  conditions  fell  due  last  year,  but  o^  in." 
to  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation  and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statiili<  - 
arrangements  for  doing  tne  work  had  not  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  restgnatioo  "* 
the  former  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  present  commisaioner  found  that 
funds  were  not  available  to  undertake  that  work,  and  an  estimate  of  $13,500  was  pla/i*e<i 
before  the  Appropriation  Committee  under  two  different  deficiency  bills.  The  facta 
were  briefly  stated  in  the  hearings  before  the  committee,  but  the  amount  waa  denie^i. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  make  the  study  during  the  year  in  which  it  should  ha'  «• 
been  made,  and  in  view,  of  the  present  very  limited  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  oi 
Labor  Statistics,  no  plans  are  being  made  to  conduct  this  investigation  until  the  fn-i 
of  the  five-year  period,  1925. 

Sincerely,  Abthur  E.  Cook,  Private  Secretuiy, 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  pay  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Lalx^r 
Statistics  was  $172,960,  and  that  their  lump-sum  appropriation  for  the 
general  work,  including  that  which  Congress  calfe  for,  was  $69,000. 
out  of  which  sum  this  inquiry  should  nave  been  made  last  year. 
However,  the  money  was  spent  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  R^KER.  And  it  was  not  made. 

The  Chairman.  No;  and  this  letter  says  it  will  not  be  made  until 
1925;  so  we  are  without  that  information. 

Except  for  the  following  exchange  of  cablegrams,  I  have  been 
unable  to  secure  information  concerning  the  methods  of  placing 
Chinese  on  the  plantations  in  Cuba,  which  was  called  for. 

(The  cablegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  SO,  19JJ, 
EnrroR  News, 

Habana^  Cuba. 

Wire  number  Chinese^employed  Ctiban  sugar  plantations. 

Johnson, 
Chairman  Jmmigratum  CommUtff, 


Habana,  July  2i,  I9il, 
Johnson, 

Chairman  Immigration  Committee,  Washington: 

Authentic  information  difficult  obtain.  Estimated  thousand  (liinese  biou^t  to 
Cuba  each  month,  1920.  Perhaps  two-thirds  sent.  Sugar  mills  under  contract, 
approximating  total  8,000.    Few  brought  1921.    Number  being  repatriated. 

ROBBBDB, 

Editor  £h>ening  News. 

The  request  was  also  made  that  we  ascertain  the  number  of  orien* 

tals  in  the  Arm^r  and  Nayy,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  we  had 

received  in  previous  hearings  some  statements  from  the  Secretary 

of  War  concerning  that  matter,  and  I  will  ask  the  clerk  to  insert  that 

information  in  this  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Wab  Defartmsnt, 
The  AmoTANT  General's  Ofrcb, 

Washington,  liayS,  19it. 

Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reeponae  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  in  which  you  deaira  informa- 
tion showing  the  number  of  Chinese,  Japanese.  Koreans,  Hindus,  and  other  Ean 
Indians  who  served  in  the  United  States  Armies  during  the  World  War,  I  am  divected 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  advise  you  as  follows: 

No  compilation  has  been  made  by  this  office  of  men,  acoording  to  nattonallky.  wlm 
were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  Statee  during  the  World  War,  and  to  make 
such  a  compilation,  which  would  require  an  examination  of  the  individual  raeord  <A 
each  of  the  more  than  4,000,000  men  who  served  in  the  United  States  iamsf  ^tliia 
the  period  of  that  war  would  involve  an  amount  of  time  and  labor  so  great  iS  fefiikd«r 
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even  an  attempt  at  such  a  clasBification  oiit  of  the  queetion,  because  of  th^  serious 
interference  with  important  current  work  that  would  otherwise  ine\dtably  result. 

The  only  available  statistics  pertaining  to  this  subject  are  those  relating  to  the 
regifltcation  and  classification  of  aUens  under  the  provisions  <^  the  selective  servioe 
law.  These  have  been  published  on  pages  398  to  400  of  the  second  report  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  mailed  to  you  imder  separate  cover. 
According  to  these  figures,  a  total  of  8,794  Chinese  and  14,582  Japanese  were  registered 
for  the  draft  from  June  5, 1917,  to  September  11, 1918,  of  whom  1,313  Chinese  and  983 
Japanese  were  classified  in  Class  I,  which  means  that  l^ey  were  found  Hable  for  military 
sendee.  How  many  of  these  men  were  actually  inducted  into  the  service  is  not  known 
at  the  present  time,  and  no  statistics  whatsoever  are  yet  available  on  the  number  of 
Koreans,  Hindus,  or  other  East  Indians  who  were  affected  by  the  selective  service 
law  or  touching  on  the  number  of  jnen  of  any  of  the  nationalities  mentioned  who 
may  have  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  by  volunteer  enlistment. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  C.  Harris, 
The  Adjutant  General. 

July  J3,  1921. 
Hon.  John  W.  Weeka, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  the  information  of  this  committee,  permit  me  to  make 
request  for  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  persons  of  oriental  birth  employed  by 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  civilian  capacities. 

If  accurate  figures  are  not  available,  approximations  will  be  satisfactory. 
It  is  particularly  desired  to  know  the  number  of  orientals  employed  by  the  Army  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Albert  Johnson,  Chairman. 


War  Department, 
Washington  y  July  18 1  1921. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

Mt  Dear  Conoresshan:  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  in 
which  you  request  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  persons  of  oriental  birth  em- 
ployed as  civilians  with  the  Army. 

I  shall  proceed  to  obtain  the  information,  but  to  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
reports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Germany,  and  China,  which  will  probably  require 
nearly  two  months,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  the  information  will  be  desired  by 
you  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be  immediately  furnished.    If  not,  will  you 

f  lease  advise  me,  in  order  that  I  may  withdraw  the  order  that  the  reports  be  obtained? 
would  also  be  glad  to  be  informed  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  have  Filipinos  or  the 
natives  of  any  other  insular  possessions  included  in  the  figures  to  be  furnished. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War. 


July  20, 1921 . 
Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War, 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  18,  which  was 
in  response  to  my  letter  of  the  13th,  wiUi  request  of  this  committee  for  information 
as  to  number  of  orientsds  employed  with  the  Army,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  shall 
place  your  letter  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Friday,  the  22d. 

The  information,  if  secured  two  months  from  now,  will  not  be  of  value  in  the  present 
hearix^,  whidi  have  to  do  with  tiie  proposal  to  admit  Chinese  temporarily  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

But,  as  the  question  of  orientals  employed  in  the  Army  and  Navy  has  come  up 
two  or  three  tunes  before  this  committee,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  War  Department  to  secure  the  statements  requested,  if  same  can  be  done  without 
too  niTXch  trouble. 

With  p«Boiial  regards,  I  am. 
Yours,  cordially, 

Albert  JoAnbon. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  have  here  a  letter  dated  June  20,  addressed  t(» 
Senator  Poindexter  and  sigAed  by  V.  S.  McClatchy,  of  Sacramento, 
in  which  he  incloses  a  letter  from  Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  discussing  the  96  Japanese  who  were  in  the  Navy  in  June, 
1920. 

Mr.  Rasjib.  Does  it  show  the  number  employed  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  on  Grovemment  work  ? 

The  Chaibman.  No;  I  did  not  get  that.  I  will  trj^  to  get  that 
information.  This  is  a  very  interesting  letter,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, it  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

June  20,  1921 . 
Hon.  Miles  Poindexter, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  letter  of  June  11,  with  which  is  inclosed  leiiet 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  .Tune  7,  in  the  matter  of  Japanese 
enlisted  in  the  American  Navy,  which  letter  is  herewith  returned. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  does  not  answer  the  questions  which  were  propound e<i- 
He  does  not  say  that  he  hais  not  the  information,  and  does  not  say  toat  be  doe? 
not  wish  to  answer  the  questions.  I  call  attention  to  the  conditions,  subject  of  my 
inquiry,  and  what  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  made  plain  to  the  Naval  Conunittee  of 
the  Senate,  and  also  possibly  to  the  Naturalization  Committee  of  the  House. 

The  Secretar)*-  points  out  that  there  were  in  June,  1920,  96  Japanese  servini?  as 
enlisted  men  in  the  Navy;  that  the  act  of  1918  permits  naturalization  of  aliens  who  had 
served  in  the  Navy  under  certain  conditions;  that  no  men  except  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  been  enlisted  in  the  Navy  since  January  5,  1907;  and  that  there- 
fore "it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  Japanese  in  the  naval  service  at  this  time 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  premises  do  not  justify  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  honorable  Secretary.  To 
the  first  place,  of  the  96  Japanese  who,  it  is  conceded,  were  in  the  Navy  in  June,  ir<?o 
(1  think  you  were  previously  advised  that  conditions  at  this  time  are  approximate! v 
the  same),  it  is  not  impossible,  but  highly  improbable,  that  any  were  American  citi- 
zens by  birth;  it  is  also  unlikely  that  many,  if  any,  of  them  became  citizens  by 
naturalization  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918.  If  there  are,  therefore 
in  the  Navy  included  in  these  96  any  who  enlisted  prior  to  May,  1918,  and  who  hav<» 
not  reenlisted  since,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  many,  if  any,  of  them  are  AmeriraD 
citizens. 

If  it  be  true  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  enlisted  men  were  citizens  of  the  Unit***! 
States  prior  to  1918,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  greater  part  of  the  96  could  have  becom** 
citizens  since  that  time,  and  under  the  law  then  enacted,  for  the  reason  that  offirial 
figures  received  from  the  Department  of  Justice  Marrh  12,  1921,  stated  that  only 
218  Japanese  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship  under  the  act  of  1918;  of  siich  numheV 
104  Were  naturalized  in  cases  coming  before  the  Federal  courts  in  Hawaii  (nearly  all 
Army  cases)  and  the  balance,  114,  covered  Army  and  Navy  enlistments  m  vafioit* 
States  of  continental  United  States.    It  is  unlikely  that  96  of  the  114  were  Navy  cap*»*. 

In  addition,  the  question  was  asked.  How  many  of  the  Japanese  now  enlusted  in 
the  Navy  claiming  American  citizenship  claim  such  citizensnip  by  birth,  and  how 
many  by  naturalization  under  the  act  or  1918,  or  otherwise?  Tnis  question  is  aekeil 
because  the  courts  have  decided — ^and  the  Supreme  Court  will  probably  uphold  that 
decision — that  naturalization  of  Japanese  under  the  act  of  1918,  or  prior  thereto  and 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  section  2169,  is  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Statut#<» 
(sec.  2169),  which  declares,  in  effect,  that  members  of  the  yellow  and  brown  imce* 
are  ineligible  to  citizenship. 

In  any  event,  it  would  appear  that  the  secretary's  assumption,  that  *'aU  Japane»» 
in  the  naval  service  at  this  time  are  citizens  of  the  United  States' '  ia  either  in  error 
or  else  that,  if  citizens,  they  are  such  by  naturalization  under  the  act  ol  1918,  wMoh. 
I  understand,  has  been  declared  in  each  decdsion  thus  far  rendered,  not  to  UnpUbc 
naturalization  of  Japanese. 

If,  in  your  judgment,  the  information  which  I  am  seeking  to  have  obtained,  as  to 
the  conditions  in  this  matter  is  not  of  moment  to  your  committee,  idndly  advise  m« 
and  I  will  offer  no  further  suggestion  to  you  in  connection  with  <lie  subject. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

V.  8.  MoCt^TCHT. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hawaiian  commission  desires  to  present  thi^ 
morning  Mr.  Albert  Homer. 
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STATEKEHT   07   MR.    ALBERT   HORNER,    MEMBER    OF    THE 

HAWAIIIAH  LABOR  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Horner.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  a  good  many  state- 
ments made  here  by  those  opposing  our  commission,  and  I  do  not 
believe  them  to  be  true.  I  have  prepared  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
will  read  it,  if  you  desire  me  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Horner.  Statements  have  been  made  during  the  course  of 
this  hearing  which  charge  this  commission  with  willful  misrepre- 
sentation 01  facts.  We  did  not  come  here  to  misrepresent  conditions 
and  misstate  facts.  We  are  here,  not  as  nrivate  citizens  representing 
any  private  interests,  but  as  public  officials  of  the  Territory  oi 
Hawaii.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  men  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, eommon  sense  alone  would  prevent  our  making  statements 
which  could  be  disproyen  by  evidence  taken  on  the  ground.  A 
review  of  the  presentation  made  by  this  commission  will  show  that 
our  statements  are  absolutely  corroborated  by  oflicials  reports. 

I  have  lived  in  Hawaii  for  42  years;  and  during  32  years  of  that 
period  I  have  been  connected  with  the  sugar  and  ranchmg  industries 
m  an  executive  capacity.  For  eight  years  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  growing  and  canning  of  pineapples.  I  am  now  and  for 
the  past  three  years  have  been  the  president  of  the  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple Packers'  Association.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  Deen 
devoting  a  portion  of  my  time  in  the  service  of  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment in  an  advisory  capacity  to  homesteaders  and  small  farmers 
in  Hawaii;  my  principal  duty  in  this  connection,  in  addition  to 
improving  methods  of  cultivation,  being  to  establish  better  con- 
tractual relations  between  the  homesteaders  and  small  farmers  and 
the  nullinjg  companies  to  which  they  sell  their  produce.  During 
recent  visits  to  the  homesteading  sections,  I  found  many  of  these 
small  holdings  overgrown  witii  weeds  and  the  crops  badly  injured 
The  universal  reouest  made  upon  me  was  in  some  way  to  secure  for 
them  laborers  to  nelp  care  for  their  fields. 

I  also  found  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
sugar  and  rice  lands  in  the  Territory  abandoned.  Pineapple  areas 
were  likewise  being  reduced.  There  is  not  a  plantation  in  tne  Terri- 
tory that  has  this  year  been  able  to  work  its  mill  to  capacity;  and  a 
lai^e  amount  of  sugar,  amounting  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  to 
50,000  tons,  will  be  lost  this  year  because  it  can  not  be  harvested  in 
time.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  when  the  harvesting  of  sugar 
cane  is  delayed  beyond  a  certain  period  deterioration  and  loss  in  the 
sucrose  content  takes  place  rapidly. 

In  the  sugar  industry  practically  all  field  laborers  are  now  employed 
in  harvesting  the  1921  crop.  Fields  of  the  1922  crop  are  being 
neglected,  and  the  loss  of  sugar  in  that  crop  will  exceed  200,000  tons. 
Little  or  no  preparation  for  the  planting  of  the  1923  crop  has  been 
made.  How  much  this  crop  will  be  reduced  under  present  labor 
conditions  no  one  can  foresee. 

Statements  have  been  made  before  this  committee  that  there  is  in 
fact  no  labor  shortage  in  Hawaii.  These  statements  have  been  made 
bv  men  who  are  not  conversent  with  conditions  in  the  Territory  and  are 
absolutely  and  directly  denied  by  the  members  of  this  commission, 
who  do  know  the  facts.     Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  the  sugar 
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planters  of  Hawaii  are  delaying  the  harvest  of  sugar  cane  this  year, 
involving  a  loss  to  the  1921  and  1922  crops  of  $30,000,000,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  fictitious  case  before  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  oi  the  United  States? 

I  personally  know  that  a  very  severe  and  acute  shortage  of  labor 
does  exist,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  Hawaiian  Canneries  Co. 
of  Kauai,  of  which  company  I  am  president,  employed  a  Filipino  and  a 
Japanese  to  go  to  Honolulu  for  the  piu-pose  of  obtaming  laborers.  We 
o^red  to  pay  for  transportation  of  all  laborers,  from  and  to  Honolulu, 
and  $3.25  per  day  in  addition  to  all  usual  perauisites.  These  men 
spent  about  two  weeks  in  Honolulu,  but  were  unaole  to  get  us  a  single 
laborer  and  finally  returned  to  Kauai,  entirely  unsuccessful  in  their 
eflForts. 

The  Chairman.  They  returned  where  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  They  returned  home  to  Kauai.  They  were  sent  to 
Honolulu  to  try  to  get  some  laborers,  either  Filipinos  or  Japanese, 
or  both. 

The  Chairman.  They  came  from  the  island  of  Kauai  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  From  the  island  of  Kauai  to  Honolulu  to  find  Japanese 
and  Filipino  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  were  oflPered  $3.25  per  day? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  a^eed  to  pay  their  transportation 
to  Kauai.  We  affreed  to  pay  their  transportation  from  Honolulu 
and  return,  and  vmile  there  we  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  medical 
attention,  water,  wood,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  they  did  not  get 
the  men. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  developing  Schofield  Barracks,  has 
tried  diligently  to  obtain  enough  labor  to  carry  on  construction, 
using  even  Japanese.  The  Government  was  anxious  to  have  half 
a  mile  of  track  Duilt  into  Schofield  Barracks  to  facilitate  the  extension 
of  their  plans,  and  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  several  weeks  to 
secure  21  men  to  work  on  building  this  railroad  track  at  the  pre- 
vailing wage  of  $3.25  per  day,  but  without  any  success  whatever. 

Asiae  from  these  particular  experiences,  my  official  position  as 
agricultural  adviser  and  expert  for  the  Territory  has  thrown  me  in 
close  contact  with  all  phases  of  the  situation;  and  I  speak  from  posi- 
tive and  personal  knowledge  when  I  say,  as  I  do  say  positively,  that 
labor  in  anything  like  sufficient  numbers  is  not  obtainable. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborers  in  the  cane 
•fields  of  Hawaii  are  too  low.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  wages  paid  in  any  industry  must  correspond  with  the  general 
conditions  of  that  industry  and  the  competition  which  it  has  to  meet. 
We  are  satisfied  to  rest  our  case  upon  the  evidence  given  by  a  previous 
witness,  Mr.  Mead,  who  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  wages  paid 
in  the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii  compare  favorably  with  those  paid  in 
the  continental  United  States  for  much  less  arduous  labor.  In  Hawaii, 
however,  the  wage  scale  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  labor 
supply,  for  the  reason  that  the  labor  is  not  there.  All  the  field  laborers 
-in  Hawaii  are  now  employed,  and  the  offer  of  an  additional  wage 
would  add  nothing  whatever  to  the  labor  supply. 

The  remark  has  also  been  made  that  we  should  pay  a  higher  wage 
and  charge  it  to  the  consumer.  How  this  can  be  done,  when  we  have 
nothing  to  say  about  fixing  the  price  at  which  our  commodities  are 
sold  remains  imexplained.    Hawaii  is  not  even  a  factor  in  establishing. 
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result  of  directly  providing  constant  employment  for  citizen  laborers 
at  all  times. 

It  has  already  been  made  clear  to  the  committee  by  previous  fi- 
nesses that  the  white  man  can  not  and  will  not  work  in  tne  cane  fiel<?s 
of  the  Tropics.  Even  Mr.  Nolan,  who  has  lived  in  the  islands, 
indorsed  tins  statement  of  fact.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstance 
I  can  not  understand  how  labor  brought  into  the  Territory  under  the 
proposed  plan  could  do  other  than  materially  advance  the  interests 
of  citizen  labor,  both  organized  and  unorganized. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  mechanics  throughout  the  islands 
realize  these  conditions  and  indorse  the  proposition  now  before  the 
committee,  I  desire  to  read  the  following  short  letters  from  men 
conversant  with  the  facts  as  they  are  in  the  Tropics: 

Honolulu,  Hawah,  June  7, 1921. 
Walter  F.  Dillingham,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  bringing  Chinese  laborers  into  Hawaii  is  now  being 
agitated ;  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it.    Let  them  come;  we  ne«d  them. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  Anderson,  Well  DriOer, 
James  Armstrong,  Carpenter. 


Waipahu,  Oahu,  Hawah,  June  10^  19tl. 

The  Director  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Honolulu  t  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  the  idea  of  importing  Chinese  to  work  in  the  cane  fields 
excellent  one. 

How  serious  the  present  shortage  of  labor  is  can  be  easily  seen  by  those  of  ua  who 
work  on  a  sugar  plantation.  It  threatens  slow  strangulation  of  the  sugar  indostrsr  in 
these  islands. 

The  Chinese  have  a  capacity  for  steady  hard  work  and  a  habit  of  contentiDeiit, 
which  make  them  ideal  laborers. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  commission  now  in  Washington  may  be  BuocessfitL 
Very  truly  yours, 

E,  A.  BOXALL. 


Honolulu,  Hawau,  June  IS,  19t$ 
\V.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Dillingham:  As  a  mechanic  employed  by  one  of  the  local  fertiliirr 

manufacturers,  which  business  is  dependent  upon  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii   I 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  importation  of  laborers  for  work  in  the  cane  fields  t^ 
the  need  for  sufficient  labor  has  been  keenly  felt  on  the  plantations  and  this  unfa>or 
able  situation  is  reflected  in  all  industries  in  the  islands. 

As  soon  as  hard  times  hit  the  plantations,  it  afTects  all  local  concerns  and  I  thereiore 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  laborers  before  it  is  necessary  to  shut  down  tli** 
concern  I  am  working  for,  as  1  have  a  family  dependent  upon  me  and  do  not  want  to 
lose  mv  job. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Gbas.  D.  Abstad. 


Honolulu,  June  7, 19ti. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Inlands  for  60  years,  and  have  been  rm- 
ployed  as  a  skilled  mechanic  for  many  years.  1  understand  the  labor  coaditiDiis  <»b 
the*  islands,  and  realize  that  in  order  to  keep  industry  going  on  these  iaUnda,  it  \% 
necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  here  to  work  in  the  fields  onlv,  and  to  berelunk^ 
after  working  a  certain  number  of  years.    As  it  is  too  hot  in  the  open  fiddt,  irliert 
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hard  labor  is  performed,  the  Americana  can  not  work,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill 
passed  bv  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress  to  allow  laborers  to  be 
Drought  for  plantation  work  only. 

A.    G.    CUNHA, 

Foreman^  PuUemmaker, 

Honolulu,  Hawah,  May  3^  1921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham. 

Dkar  Sir:  Ab  you  know,  I  have  been  on  the  islands  since  1900,  starting  in  as  a 
launchman,  and  have  been  steady  at  it  until  now.  i 

At  present  I  am  manager  and  control  Young  Bros.  (Ltd.),  who  have  a  fleet  of  14 
boat-a,  doing  all  the  towboat  and  launch  business  of  this  port. 

I  have  always  worked  with  Hawaiian  natives  who  make  wonderful  boatmen. 

My  company  has  grown  with  the  shipping.  At  first  sailing  vessels  with  coal  in  and 
sugar  out,  later  steamers  cargoes  in  and  sugar  out.  Without  sugar  our  business  would 
be  dead. 

Thp  islands  need  laborers;  the  Hawaiian  and  whites  can  not  work  in  the  f  elds,  so 
our  salvation  is  in  orientals.  No  laborers,  no  sugar;  no  sugar,  no  ships;  no  ships,  no 
business. 

Yours,  truly, 

"»  John  A.  Young. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  I  liave  just  read,  I  have  here  other  letters 
from  more  than  100  construction  engineers,  plant  superintendents, 
building  inspectors,  well  drillers,  carpenters,  machinists,  blacksmiths, 
pattern  makers,  electricians,  sugar  Doilers,  clerks  and  bookkeepers, 
tailors,  linotype  operators,  draftsmen,  marine  engineers,  pump 
engineers,  welfare  workers,  plantation  physicians  ana  nurses,  over- 
seers and  lunas,  and  general  plantation  employees  and  mechanics. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  has  already  been  authorized  to 
introduce  those  letters  or  anything  else  it  may  care  to  introduce,  in 
the  body  of  the  record  or  as  appendixes. 

Mr.  Horner.  Aside  from  the  thing  of  major  importance,  which  is 
the  control  of  these  islands  by  Americans,  the  success  of  the  agricul- 
tural industries  of  Hawaii  is  of  considerable  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Since  annexation  we  have  contributed  to  the  internal 
revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  approximately  $30,000,000  and 
to  its  customs  revenue  approximately  $26,000,000.  No  argument  is 
ne^ed  to  prove  that  these  revenues  will  not  be  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  Territory  are 
allowed  to  be  destroyed  through  inaction  on  the  part  of  this  committee 
or  of  Congress. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  stock  of  all  of  the  agricultural 
companies  in  Hawaii  is  widely  held  by  the  citizens  of  our  Territory. 
For  example,  the  stock  of  the  fifty-odd  Hawaiian  sugar  companies 
alone  is  held  by  14,500  individual  stockholders.  In  other  words,  one 
out  of  every  17  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  Territory  holds  a 
share  of  stock  in  our  sugar  industry.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
the  preservation  of  these  industries  is  a  question  of  great  importance, 
not  only  to  the  companies  themselves,  but  also  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  resident  in  Hawaii. 

Take  from  us  a  few  hotels  and  curio  shops,  essential  to  the  growing 
touhst  traffic,  and  what  are  we  industrially?  We  are  a  Common- 
wealth depending  wholly  upon  the  products  of  our  soil. 

Every  other  pursuit  in  Hawaii  (steamship  companies,  railway  com- 
panies, manufacturing  concerns,  mercantile  pursuits  of  all  kinds) ,  lean 
on  what  may  be  produced  from  our  soil.  We  have  no  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  generally  used,  and  sugar,  rice, 
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and  pineapples  are  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  what  textiles  are  to  the 
New  Englanders  and  cattle  are  to  the  Texans. 

People  on  the  maninland  do  not  realize  or  understand  that  condi- 
tions in  Hawaii  are  wholly  different  from  those  prevailing  with  them. 
On  the  mainland  a  shortage  of  laborers  in  one  part  of  the  country  can 
be  quickly  supplied  from  some  other  Locality,  while  in  Hawaii  ail 
laborers  have  remunerative  employment  all  the  year  round.  Con- 
sequently there  is  no  source  from  which  to  recruit  additional  laborers 
except  outside  the  Territory. 

Europe  and  America  uncfer  present  laws  and  proven  conditions  are 
impossiole  as  a  field  for  recruiting  laborers  for  Hawaii. 

The  remedy  is  simple,  yet  apparently  diflBcult.  It  means  a  mexe 
breaking  down  of  barriers  of  political  sentiment  and  political  preju- 
dice. Uur  oriental  (Chinese,  now  starving)  neighbors  are  willing,  I 
believe,  to  supply  us  the  field  men  power  reauired  upon  any  terms 
that  Congress  may  dictate,  and  considering  all  of  the  circumstances, 
it  should  not  take  this  committee  long,  after  the  full  deatils  of  the 
situation  are  before  it,  to  suggest  a  safe  metliod. 

With  about  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the  Territory  Japa- 
nese, with  already  a  firm  grip  on  tabor  conditions  as  well  as  otner 
business  activities,  it  can  plainly  be  seen  that  as  time  passes  they  will 
get  a  firmer  hold  and  will  finally  (unless  measures  are  taken  to  check 
it)  control  the  major  part  of  all  business  enterprises.  For  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Territoiy  this  control  must  be  broken. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings  the  members  of  this  comnuttee 
have  appeared  to  admit  that  a  labor  crisis  now  exists  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  Several  members  of  the  committee,  however,  have  ol>- 
jected  to  the  form  of  relief  proposed  by  this  commission,  although 
no  suggestions  have  been  maae  by  these  objecting  members  to  remedy 
the  situation  in  any  other  practical  way. 

In  concluding  my  statement  I  now  earnestly  and  sincerely  warn 
the  members  of  this  committee  and  of  Congress  that,  if  this  tenritorial 
commission  shall  be  sent  home  without  relief  of  anv  kind,  the  results 
to  American  interests  and  control  will  be  absolutely  fatal.  If  we  go 
home  without  the  support  of  our  National  Government,  this  fact  will 
become  quickly  known  to  the  Japanese,  their  influence  will  be 
strengthened,  and  the  ultimate  economic,  industrial,  and  political 
control  of  our  island  Territory  by  that  nationality  assured. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Homer,  you  frankly  make  the  statement  that 
the  danger  is  from  the  Japanese  getting  control  of  the  islands  I 

Mr.  Horner.  Unless  we  are  permitted  to  get  additional  labor. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Those  additional  laborers  would  be  almost  ex- 
clusively Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  To  tide  us  over  this  emergency;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  unskilled  laborers  for 
your  industry  from  other  races  or  from  other  nationalities  than 
orientals  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  We  have  tried  very  diligently  and  earnestly  to  bring 
in  other  nationalities.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  will  read  a  brief  account 
of  what  has  been  done  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Just  state  the  result  of  your  endeavors. 

Mr.  Horner.  We  have  tried  for  years  to  bring  in  all  kinds  of 
Europeans,  as  well  as  Americans,  including  Negroes.  Some  of  the 
Europeans  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
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liave  cost  the  Territory  as  much  as  S285  per  head.  In  most  cases 
t  hey  have  remained  on  the  islands  only  long  enough  to  get  sufficient 
money  to  carry  them  to  California. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  would  be  virtually  the  same  situation  with 
the  Chinese,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  No,  sir;  they  would  be  prohibited  from  coming  to 
the  mainland. 

Mr.  Eo^czKA.  They  would  be  permitted  to  come  to  Hawaii,  and, 
that  being  true,  why  should  we  discriminate  against  the  Chinese 
in  coming  to  the  mainland  ?  Both  are  under  the  dominion  and  con- 
trol  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Horner.  That  is  a  question  for  the  Government  to  decide. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  your  interests  are  largely 
or  mostly  agricultural  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  They  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  agricultural 
interests,  and  there  is  nothing  else  except  a  few  hotels  and  curio 
shops. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  addition  to  the  Government 's  activi- 
ties in  the  barracks  and  naval  establishments. 

Mr.. Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  population  consists  of  people  who 
either  make  up  the  Army  there  or  who  serve  the  Army,  and  people 
who  make  up  the  Navy  or  people  who  are  engaged  in  building  and 
mechanical  work  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  organized  labor  unions  in 
Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  procure  such  a  list  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  think  there  are  other  members  of  the  commission 
who  are  better  informed  in  regard  to  that  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  received  copies  of  labor  papers  from 
Hawaii  containing  lists  of  those  labor  unions;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, I  will  insert  the  list  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  folUows:) 

DIRECTORY  OF  LOCA.L  TRADE  UNIONS   OF  HONOLULU,   HAWAU,    AFFILIATED   WITH  THE 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

Central  Labor  Council:  G.  W.  Wright,  president.  1320  Middle  Street;  C.  A.  Vicery, 
recording  secretary,  556D  Queen  Street;  W.  R.  Chilton,  treasurer,  1269  Miller  Street; 
meets  second  and  foiirth  Fridays  at  Kamehameha  Alumni  Hall,  Fort  Street. 

Boilermakers:  £.  B.  Griffith,  secretary,  box  1437;  Carpenter  Hall;  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays. 

Barbers:  A.  C.  Anderson,  secretary,  care  of  Silent  Barber  Shop;  Carpenter  Hall, 
third  Wednesday. 

Carmen:  F.  J.  Figurelo,  secretary,  care  H.  R.  T.  &  L.  Co.;  Kamehameha  Alumni 
Ilall,  second  and  fourth  Thursdays. 

Carpenters:  John  Irwine,  secretary,  box  611;  Kamehameha  Alumni  Hall,  first  and 
third  Mondays. 

Electrical  Workers:  Earl  McDaniel.  The  Bachelor,  corner  Pauahi  Street  and 
Nuuanu;  Carpenter  Hall,  first  and  third  Mondays. 

^fachinists:  T.  J.  Foley,  secretary,  1250  lisbon  Street;  Kamehameha  Alumni  Hall, 
first  and  third  Fridays. 

Painters:  E.  W.  Stone,  1869  North  King  Street;  Kamehameha  Alumni  Hall,  second 
and  last  Tuesdays. 

Plasterers:  J.  Mucha,  secretary,  1911  West  Queen  Street;  Lusitania  Hall,  first  and 
third  Thursdasrs. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  make  any  calculation  as  to  tb<» 
number  of  members  of  labor  unions  in  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  understand  that  there  are  about  1,450  members 
associated  with  or  members  of  the  associations  which  this  central 
labor  council  represents,  and  of  that  number  250  are  white.  There 
are  about  1,450  members  of  the  labor  unions,  and  250  of  them  are 
white. 

The  Chairman.  Representing  skilled  trades  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  imion,  and  then  there  is  the 
stevedores'  union,  the  teamsters'  union 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  see  just  what  that  imion  is: 
You  say  there  are  1,450  members  represented  by  the  central  labor 
council. 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  What  success  have  you  had  with  Italians  and 
Sicilians  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  have  been  any  Italians 
brought  there.     There  may  have  been,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Mead.  Some  Italians  were  brought  there  and  taken  down  to 
the  James  Place. 

Mr.  Horner.  There  were  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  You  w^ere  living  in  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  the 
annexation  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Hawaii,  when  it  was  a  republic,  take  any 
action  by  law  to  suspend  Japanese  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Hx)RNER.  I  thmk  it  was  Chinese  immigration. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  that  as  a  republic  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  1887  or  1886  when  there  was  some 
action  taken  debarring  Chinese.  It  might  have  been  later  than  that, 
but  I  know  there  was  some  action  taken  there  to  keep  Chinese  out 
along  in  the  late  eighties  or  early  nineties. 

The  Chairman.  The  islands  were  annexed  to  the  United  States  in 
1898. 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  prior  to  joining  forces  with  the  United 
States,  or  before  coming  with  the  United  States,  you  cut  out  ilie 
Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  Hawaiian  Republic  suspend  or  limii 
the  admission  of  Japanese  in  some  way  into  tne  Repubhc  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  that  act  was  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  In  1897  the  Territorial  govermnent,  or  the  Re- 
public of  Hawaii;  endeavored  to  exclude  Japanese  from  coming  in, 
feeling  that  thej  should  balance  up  the  races  and  realizing  that  the 
Japanese  were  mcreasing  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  other  races. 
Then  there  arose  some  complications  with  Japan.  Finally,  a  ship- 
load of  Japanese  was  sent  over  there  and  were  denied  admission, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  sent  over  a  warship  and  demanded 
thai  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  pay  $75,000  damages  for  refusal  to  allow 
the  Japanese  to  land,  and,  further,  that  they  be  allowed  to  land. 
The  matter  was  under  negotiation  up  to  the  time  of  the  annexation 
of  the  islands  by  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  refusing 
up  to  that  time  to  pay  the  damages  or  to  allow  the  Japanese  to  land. 
The  matter  was  tanen  up  with  the  United  States  Government  and  a 
reouest  was  made  by  the  United  States  Government  that  we  not 
hold  out  s^ainst  Japan,  but  to  submit  to  the  damages,  and  that  waa 
done. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  money  was  paid  to  Japan  from  the  Ter- 
ritorv's  funds? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Box.  Was  the  other  part  of  the  demand  granted,  or  were  the 
Japanese  permitted  to  land  $ 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think  the  Japanese  were  allowed  to  land.  My 
recollection  is  that  they  were  allowed  to  land. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  money  was  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  RepubUc  and  not  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hawaiian  Republic  took  this  action  against 
Japan  and  undertook  to  exclude  the  Japanese  before  annexation  to 
the  United  States  i 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Japanese  Government  protested 
against  the  annexation  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
protest  has  never  been  withdrawn.  Directly  following  annexation 
the  Japanese  began  coming  to  the  islands  in  very  large  numbers,  and 
that  continued  up  until  1907,  when  the  ''gentlemen's  agreement^' 
^irent  into  effect.  Since  that  time  a  very  considerable  number  of 
Japanese  have  come  into  the  islands.  As  shown  by  the  statistics, 
Japanese  brides,  or  picture  brides,  to  the  number  of  10,600  were 
brought  in  between  trie  years  1910  and  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dillingham,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  Japanese  situation,  or  the  danger  of  it, 
discussed  everywhere  in  the  islands,  at  public  meetings,  in  the  legis* 
latnre^  in  the  newspapers,  and  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Up  to  two  years  ago  there  was  more  discussion 
in  Caiifoniia  than  in  Hawaii  about  the  Japanese  situation  or  menace, 
as  I  think  it  is  called,  in  California.  In  Hawaii  we  had  no  open 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  suggest  that  there 
was  A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  assunilate  with  the 
American  interests  of  the  islands  until  during  the  year  1920.  As 
a  result  of  the  strike,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  this  hearing,  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  line  of  cleavage  between 
Japanese  mterests  in  the  islands  and  other  interests  or  American 
interests. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  cut  Mr.  Homer  off  from  answer- 
ing any  questions  if  anybody  desires  to  ask  them.  He  has  made  a 
very  direct  and  interestmg  statement. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Horner,  according  to  your  statement,  although 
I  did  not  hear  all  of  it,  your  position  is  tnat  you  have  made  out  a 
strong  case  here  as  to  the  labor  shortage;  as  to  the  danger  of  Japanese 
domination  under  present  conditions,  and  as  to  the  proposition  that 
the  only  safe  competitor  of  the  Japanse  is  the  Chinaman^  and  that 
China  is  the  only  available  source  of  supply  to  meet  the  situatioD. 
You  have  also  argued  that  the  passage  of  this  resolution  is  about 
the  only  measure  of  relief  you  can  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  It  is  the  only  practical  plan,  we  believe,  that  will 
tide  us  over  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  people,  toward  Asiatics, 
do  you  believe  that  we  could  safely  take  the  course  of  adopting  this 
resolution  and  giving  it  the  force  that  you  desire  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Do  you  think 
that  we  can  safely  do  that  from  the  stand.pomt  of.  the  United  States^ 
in  view  of  our  attitude  toward  Asiatics,  both  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  and  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  this  question:  In  your  opinion,  would 
it  be  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  le^lation  for  the 
admission  of  laborers  from  China  for  a  Ihnitea  period  of  time,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  the  **  gentlemen's  agreement"  with  Japan 
under  which  that  Government  declines  to  issue  passports  to  laborers 
to  come  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  believe  that  any  country  has  the  right  to  settle 
its  domestic  and  internal  problems,  by  itself,  for  itself,  without 
concern  for  the  effect  of  such  settlement  on  other  nations.  I  feel 
that  the  United  States,  in  disposing  of  the  very  real  crisis  that  now 
confronts  it  and  demands  settlement  in  Hawaii,  has  the  right  and 
would  be  justified  to  relieve  that  crisis  in  the  manner  best  adapted 
to  subserve  the  interests  of  this  Nation,  regardless  of  the  opinions  of 
any  other  nation. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  whether,  as  a  cold  practical  proposition, 
we  would  be  justified  in  going  on  with  the  "  gentlemen's  agreement/' 
under  which  they  can  not  send  laborers  to  the  United  States  or  to 
Hawaii  and,  at  the  same  time,  enact  legislation  that  will  authorize 
the  admission  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  islands. 

Mr.  Horner.  I  think  that  is  the  only  attitude  to  take,  if  the 
Islands  are  to  be  saved  for  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  putting  it  up  to  you  as  a  cold  practical  ques- 
tion. You  challenge  this  committee  with  the  proposition  that  we 
are  not  offering  any  relief  le^slation,  and  you  have  offered  this 
resolution  here  as  the  commission's  solution  of  this  question.  Now, 
if  we  assume  that  everything  presented  here  by  the  commission  in 
regard  to  the  labor  shortage,  the  inability  of  European  populations 
to  work  in  the  tropical  cane  fields,  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  Japan- 
ese soldarity,  and  the  advancement  of  a  movement  to  control  the 
Islands  by  Japan,  is  true,  and  I  think  there  are  many  of  us  on  the 
West  Coast  have  seen  evidences  of  that — granting  all  of  that  to  be 
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true,  would  we  be  authorized  in  going  beyond  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" with  Japan  in  the  way  of  aflFording  relief,  or  should  we  attempt 
to  secure  relief  by  bringing  in  laborers  from  another  oriental  country, 
when  by  agreement  we  have  shut  out  such  laborers  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  reiterate  that  I  believe  this  Nation  is  justified  in 
settling  its  own  internal  problems  in  the  man  best  calculated  to 
subserve  its  own  interests  first,  last,  and  always. 

Mr.  Sabath.  This  resolution  does  not  exclude  Japanese. 

Mr.  Horner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Surley  not.  It  only  provides  for  20  per  cent  of  a 
nationality. 

Mr.  Horner.  It  would  automatically  exclude  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  it  does  not  do  it  directly. 

Mr.  Horner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  more  than  20  per  cent  of  Japanese  down 
there,  and  this  would  permit  them  to  come  up  to  20  per  cent.  You 
would  permit  even  the  Japanese  to  come  up  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Horner.  It  is  43  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  am  speaking  about  the  20  per  cent,  and  I  said  that 
up  to  20  per  cent,  you  have  no  objection  to  any  nationality  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  the  Chairman  has  gone  to  the  crux  of  this 
proposition.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  commission  has 
made  a  very  strong  case,  but  it  is  a  question  of  national  policy.  Do 
you  feel  that  we  could  afford,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  country 
toward  this  whole  matter,  to  make  an  exception  of  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  My  reply  to  that  is  that  we  hope  such  a  thing  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  appreciate  that  fact,  but  put  yourself  in  the  position 
of  the  committee.  You  say  that  the  committee  has  offered  no 
alternative  proposition  as  against  the  very  strong  case  developed  by 
the  commission  here;  but,  putting  yourself  in  the  position  of  the 
committee,  could  you  rightly  say  that  this  kind  of  policy  should  be 
adopted  toward  any  part  ot  the  national  territory,  in  view  of  our 
attitude  toward  Japan  and  toward  Asiatics  in  general  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  understand  your  question.  I  understand  it  ex- 
actlv,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question  for  the  poeple  of  the  United  States 
to  cfecide. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  have  to  decide  it  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  this  committee  and  Congress  must  do  so.  Of  course  it  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  this  is  a  strong  presentation,  and  you  do  make 
out  a  strong  case  as  to  the  conditions  m  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Let  me  answer  that  for  the  commission.  That 
matter  has  been  discussed  among  the  members  of  the  commission 
many  times,  and  we  feel  this  way  about  it:  If  the  situation  is  as  we 
believe  it  to  be,  and  if  there  is  any  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  interests  will  control  the  islands,  we  feel  that  we  have 
the  right  in  the  United  States  to  dictate, the  methods  by  which  we 
shall  control  the  interests  of  our  Territory.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  Japan  shall  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
then  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  if  we  have  shown — and  I  feel  that 
wo  have  shown  to  this  committee — that  we  are  in  a  verv  critical 
position  to-day,  and  that  if  relief  does  not  come,  time  will  turn  all 
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of  the  interests  of  the  country  over  to  Japanese  domination^  we  feel 
that  this  country  has  the  right  to  say  that  we  shall  admit  more 
Chinese  or  admit  people  of  any  other  nationaUty  for  the  purpose  uf 
protecting  the  interests  of  those  islands  for  the  United  Statues.  I 
think  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  and  if  it  is  not  the  com- 
missionei^  who  are  here  can  contradict  that  statement. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  position  is  this,  that  in  order  for  the  Uniieil 
States  to  show  its  authority  over  the  islands  it  should  pass  this 
resolution  to  keep  it  under  American  control  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  My  feeUng  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  oy  such  means  as  seem  to  be  necessary  to  produce 
that  result. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  only  means  that  could 
be  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  is  the  only  one  we  have  been  able  to  devise, 
and  the  history  of  our  immigration  to  the  islands  tends  to  show  that 
there  is  no  other  remedy.  If  there  is  any  other  remedy,  we  will 
welcome  it. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  How  many  Japanese  voters  are  there  in  the  islands  i 

Mr.  Dillingham.  There  are  5,000  registered  voters  there  amon^ 
the  Japanese,  or  Hawaiian-bom  Japanese  citizens.  There  are  2,(X)0 
more  eligible  to  register. 

Mr.  ^ECZKA.  How  many  Chinese  citizens  are  there  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  There  are  10,000  Chinese-American  citizens. 

Mr.  Kjleczka.  That  makes  about  17,000.  How  does  that  compjuf 
with  the  total  number  of  Hawaiian  citizens  eligible  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  beUeve  the  last  vote  cast  was  17,000  for  the 
Territory. 

Mr.  Ejleczka.  Seventeen  thousand  was  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  was  the  total  vote  cast,  or  there  were 
about  17,000  votes  cast  for  Delegate.  We  have  49,000  Hawaiian- 
born  Japanese  out  of  the  109,000  Japanese  in  the  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  include  in  that  calculation  tne  picture- 
brides  who  have  married  American-born  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  included  in  that 
figure. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  figure,  however,  in  elections  in  tlie 
course  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir;  they  would. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  On  the  subject  of  the  excludion  of  orientals  from 
the  island,  would  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  stand  as  a  unit  i 

Mr.  Dillingham.  If  they  did,  it  would  be  the  first  time  they  ever 
stood  together  on  any  proposition. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  know  tney  do  not  stand  together  on  commercial 
propositions. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  do  not  stand  together  on  any  proposition. 

'Mr.  Kleczka.  But  where  their  interests  are  identical,  would  they 
stand  together? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  can  not  conceive  of  their  standing  together  on 
anv  proposition,  social,  business,  economic,  or  political. 

Mr.  Mead.  During  the  strike  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese  would  take 
their  places  right  along. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  This  proposition  is  simply  an  economic  proposition, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  proposition  as  presented  by  the  commission 
is  not  simply  an  economic  one.  It  is  a  national  political  problem 
rather  than  merely  a  local  economic  one.  The  problem  you  are 
called  upon  to  solve  is  simply  this:  Shall  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
remain  an  American  community — the  western  outpost  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  ?  If  your  answer  is  ^' yes/'  as  it  must  be  *'yes/'  then  you 
must  just  as  surely  give  us  the  relief  we  seek. 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Japanese  laborers  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  will  not  work  for  the  American  interests. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  do  work  for  the  American  interests,  but 
there  are  not  sufficient  laborers  in  the  country  to  carry  on  our  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But  they  will  not  work  for  the  American  interests  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  are  working  for  the  American  interests  to- 
day, but  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  number  required  to  carry  on  the 
industries,  and  it  is  through  that  shortage  that  the  Japanese  field 
labor  controls  the  situation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  I  understood  it,  they  are  trying  to  control  the 
islands  for  themselves  as  against  American  interests? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  have  very  definite  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  slow  process  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Just  as  they  are  trying  to  control  the  truck  gardens 
in  California. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  There  seems  to  be  an  agreement  between  those 
in  C|alifomia  and  in  Hawaii,  and  the  policy  which  has  been  worked 
out  in  California  will  be  worked  out  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  many  hours  constitute  an  ordinary  day's  labor 
in  the  cane  fields  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  work. 
In  the  heavy  work  of  loading  cane,  the  day's  labor  is  limited  to  six 
hours,  but  neld  labor  works  nine  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  is  your  average  summer  temperature  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  DiLLiNOHAM.  The  average  summer  temperature,  I  can  not  give 
you.  Of  course  there  is  a  variation  between  different  plantations 
situated  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  islands  and  at  different  elevations. 
A  singular  thine  about  the  tropical  heat  is  that  it  does  not  register 
as  high  as  the  thermometer  registers  on  hot  days  here,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  heat  is  such  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience 
extending  over  many  years  that  the  climate  is  not  suited  to  white 
labor. 

The  Chair*lan.  Let  me  ask  you  one  Question  with  regard  to 
Chinese  exclusion  in  Hawaii  as  a  monarcny:  Was  that  exclusion 
action  taken  ahead  of  the  United  States  exclusion  act  or  after  it  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think  a  few  years  afterwards.  I  think  your 
exclusion  act  was  passed  in  1879,  an^  ours  was  enacted  seven  or  eight 
years  after  that.  I  might  say  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  for  a  great 
many  vears  have  endeavored  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  country 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  was  the 
condition  existing  for  many  years  before  annexation. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  the  people  of  Hawaii  able  to  trace  any  c(»n- 
nection  between  the  Japanese  strikes  of  last  year  and  agencies  in 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  publishf<l 
data  on  that  subject.  The  Japanese  press  in  Hawaii,  I  think,  bar 
shown  evidence  of  a  connection  between  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  ariii 
home  interests. 

'The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  prove  it,  because  I  know  that 
Judge  Raker  and  myself  have  suspected  and  even  charged  a  sort  u{ 
underground  connection  between  interests  in  Japan  and  the  Japano*' 
in  this  country,  even  to  the  point  of  having  orga]:]fizations  to  assist  m 
surreptitious  entry  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Officials  of  the  United  States  Government  who 
are  in  a  position  to  get  definite  information  in  regard  to  this  from 
different  oranches  of  the  Government,  and  who  have  made  it  their 
business  to  investigate  those  matters,  and  who  have  information 
which  is  not  availaole  for  use  by  citizens  of  this  country  at  lai^ge.  but 
which  is  available,  I  am  sure,  for  any  official  use  by  the  Government . 
can  answer  your  question,  I  think,  conclusively. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  Has  the  Territorial  inunigration  conmiission  ob- 
tained any  such  information,  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know  how  much  information  they  have, 
but  in  years  past  they  have  made  studies  of  all  angles  of  immigration. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  commission  has  not  been  active  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  you  could  get  that  information  up  to  date  from 
nearer  sources. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  commission 
has  not  been  active  for  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  would  like  to  have  Judge  Irwin,  the  attorney 
general  of  Hawaii,  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that  commission 
and  its  activities. 

Mr.  Irwin.  The  board  of  immigration  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
was  organized  a  great  many  years  ago.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  up 
a  copy  of  the  revised  laws  of  the  Territory  so  that  I  could  speak  more 
to  the  point.  It  was  a  commission  created  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  introducing  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  certain  kinds  of  labor, 
and  it  has  certain  powers  in  the  expenditure  of  money  in  bringing  in 
labor  or  in  assisting  in  the  bringing  in  of  labor.  They  have  certain 
powers  in  regulating  the  supply  of  labor  going  into  the  Territory.  It 
was  an  active  bureau  of  the  government  until  about  three  or  four 
years  ago.  I  am  not  exactly  positive  about  it,  because  that  wii> 
before  I  was  a  member  of  the  government.  While  the  law  is  in  fon*^. 
the  conditions  in  regard  to  obtaining  labor  have  rendered  the  subse- 
quent activity  of  the  board  unnecessary,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  board  is  not  now  actively  engaged.  Its  principal  duty  wa:?  ui 
assisting  in  getting  labor  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  During  the  time  it  was  active,  did  it  succeed  m 
obtaining  labor  in  any  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  assisted  in  obtaining  a  considerable  amount  of  labor 
from  southern  Europe,  Russia,  and  other  white  countries,  but,  as  hn^ 
already  been  statetl,  as  soon  as  they  could  make  enough  money  t<> 
leave,  they  would  go  over  to  the  mainland.  Those  figures  are  in  Uw 
record. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  literacy  test  has  made  it 
impossible  for  you  people  to  secure  any  labor  from  Europe,  because 
Tnost  of  the  Portuguese  and  others  that  you  could  secure  for  that 
kind  of  work  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  because  they  could 
not  stand  the  literacy  test  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Because  of  the  distressful  conditions  in  Europe, 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  remain  for  some  time,  do  you  not  think 
that  you  could  succeed  in  getting  European  immigrants  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  the  kind  of  laborers  they  need  would  be  excluded 
by  the  literacy  test. 
"Mr.  Horner.  They  could  not  come  in  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  legislative  act  for  the  admission  of  Chinese  laborers 
to  relieve  the  labor  shortage  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii  and 
at  the  same  time  refuse  to  admit  illiterate  laborers  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  If  this  committee  should  be  sure,  as  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  at  the  present  time,  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  present 
conditions  in  Hawaii  will  constitute  a  menace  to  the  western  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  remainder  of  the  United  States, 
then  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  give  us  that  kind  of 
relief.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  away  from  it.  If  this  condition 
continues  to  exist  and  to  grow  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  will  be  a  menace  to  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  a  protection,  and  that  is  where  the  excuse  comes  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  war  in  Europe  broke  out  in  1914,  did  it  not?.  , 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker.  There  was  practically  no  immigration  from  that  time 
up  until  1920. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  literacy  test  law  did  not  take  effect  until 
some  time  in  1917. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  literacy  test  or  law 
has  had  any  effect  upon  Hawaii  or  upon  immigration  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  literacy  test  did  not  take  enect  until  1917. 

Mr.  Irwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  was  no  immigration  in  1917,  1918,  and  1919. 
There  was  no  immigration  until  the  beginning  of  1920. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that,  during  1920  and  up  to  the  present  time,  you 
have  not  made  any  effort  to  bring  in  any  immigration  from  Italy 
or  from  other  European  countries  where  the  illiterates  would  come 
from,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  have  stated 
in  your  answer  to  Judge  Sabath  that  the  literacy  test,  so  far  as  your 
efforts  were  concerned,  has  not  effected  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  has  affected  them  in  this  way,  that  the  people 
who  could  be  induced  to  come  to  Hawaii  and  engage  in  plantation 
work  are  necessarily  of  the  iUiterate  type.  Of  course,  that  is  known 
to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  in  Hawaii.     The  men 
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who  have  made  a  study  of  these  conditions  know  them  to  be  illiterates, 
and  since  1917  there  has  been  no  possibility  of  bringing  them  in,  or 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has  been  no  possibility  of  bringing 
them  in,  but  they  Drought  them  in  practically  up  to  the  Deginnini;  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  Italians  did  they  bring  in  from  1910  up 
to  1917? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  can  not  eive  you  those  figures. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  bring  in  any  Bohemians  and  Rusmans? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  did  they  bring  in  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  The  figures  are  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  Russians  were  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  is  the  net  gain 
in  the  alien  Russian  immigration,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
immigration  service  at  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Rawlins.  There  were  over  3,000  Russians  brought  into  Hawaii 
from  Manchuria  or  Siberia  through  the  commission,  but  on  May  3. 
1920,  the  actual  statistics  showed  that  out  of  that  total  number 
there  were  only  17  of  them  employed  as  skilled  and  unskilled  laborer» 
on  the  plantations.  There  were  8,000  Spanish  immigrants  brought  in, 
and  on  the  same  date  there  was  a  total  of  only  287  skUled  and 
unskilled,  employed  there,  because  just  as  soon  as  they  could  make 
enough  money  to  do  so,  they  went  to  California. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that,  as  a  final  result  of  your  efforts,  those  that  you 
did  bring  in  you  did  not  retain,  but  they  all  left  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Practically  all;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  act  of 
the  Hawaiian  Republic  or  monarchy  excluding  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  can  secure  that  for  vou. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  also  the  act  excluding  the  Japanese  1 

Mr.  Irwin.  We  will  furnish  that. 

(The  acts  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

[The  penal  laws  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (1897),  chap.  93,  p.  504.    Immigration,  Part  VI,  CblnaM.) 

Sec.  1571.  No  Chinese,  except  women  who  have  relatives  by  marriage  or  bl>XHi 
residing  in  thia  Republic,  children  under  ten  years  of  age  who  have  parents  or  guardiAW 
rending  in  this  Kepublic,  clergymen,  teachers,  and  merchanta  heretofore  re?i«iia? 
and  doin|  business  in  this  Kepublic,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  alloTiii 
to  enter  this  Republic  unless  upon  condition  that  while  here  he  will  engage  in  do  tn*l- 
ing  or  mechanical  occupation  other  than  domestic  service  or  agricultural  labor  in  t^*- 
field  or  in  sugar  or  rice  mills,  and  that  he  will,  whenever  he  shall  cease  to  foll<*w  b:- 
vocation  as  agricultural  laborer  in  the  field  or  in  sugar  or  rice  mills,  or  aadora***'! 
servant,  leave  this  Republic,  and  that  for  every  breach  of  such  condition  he  '*ii^\i 
upon  conviction  by  any  district  magistrate  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dol)ir« 


[The  penal  laws  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (1807),  chap.  93,  p.  408.    Immigration,  Part  HI,  Altea*. 

Sec.  1551.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  aliens  of  the  following  classes  to  land  in  0.^ 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  wit:  Idiots,  insane  persons,  naupers,  vagabonds,  criminU> 
fugitives  from  justice,  persons  suffering  from  a  loatiisome  or  dangerous  contvi*"^'' 
disease,  stowaways,  vagrants  and  persons  without  visible  means  of  support,  «"hi  ' 
means  of  support  may  "be  shown  bv  the  bona  fide  possession  of  not  le*  than  *Mr 
dollars  in  monev  or  a  bona  fide  written  contract  of  emplovment  with  a  reliable  ^r  ) 
responsible  resident  of  the  Ilawoiian  Islands,  binding  sucii  alien  to  work  as  an  a&t:- 
cultural  laborer  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

Note.— It  was  under  the  provision  of  the  foregoing  act  that  the  Japanoae  wef' 

excluded  from  the  Territory. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Dillingham  a  question.  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham, the  question  has  been  asked  several  times,  but  no  direct  answer 
has  been  given,  as  to  what  became  of  the  Japanese  who  were  refused 
landing  by  the  Hawaiian  government  before  tne  annexation  of  Hawaii. 
Did  they  finally  land  ? 

Mr.  fiiLLiNGHAM.  I  would  like  to  find  out  whather  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  commission  knows  whether  these  men  were  actually 
permitted  to  land.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the  Japanese  who 
were  denied  landing  were  eventually  permitted  to  land. 

Mr.  Irwin.  My  present  impression  is  that  they  were  landed.  I  can 
get  you  that  definite  information. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  it  be  arranged  so  that  we  will  cer- 
tainly get  that  information  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  We  will  furnish  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  Japanese  are  of  voting  age  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  That 
includes  women  and  men  of  voting  age  or  citizens  of  voting  age. 

Mr*  Raker.  What  became  of  those  10,000  Japanese  brides?  Are 
they  there  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  I  presume  so.  They  not  only  married  citizens,  but 
they  married  aliens. 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  have  not  all  married  citizens. 

Mr.  Rawlins.  There  is  another  disqualification  or  disqualifying 
provision,  and  that  is  that  he  must  understand  and  be  able  to  read  and 
write  the  English  or  Hawaiian  language  before  he  can  register  as  a 
voter. 

The  Chairman.  They  maintain  schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
them  the  English  language  ? 

^£r.  Rawlins.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  can  get  instruction  in  the  pubUc 
schools  only  until  they  are  16  or  17  years  of  age.  Those  brides  have 
married  plantation  laborers,  aliens  as  well  as  citizens.  Before  they 
can  vote  they  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  or 
Hawaiian  language.  If  they  can  not  meet  that  quaUfication,  they 
can  not  register. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  any*  statement  regarding 
the  fact  that  Japanese  serving  in  the  United  States  Army  in  Hawaii 
brought  in  picture  brides,  and  that,  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
Japanese  Government's  regulations  concerning  the  brides,  those 
Japanese  soldiers  in  our  Army  had  to  step  down  to  the  Japanese 
consulate  and  reaffirm  their  allegiance  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  get  the  brides  ? 

Mr.  Rawlins.  I  am  famihar  with  the  Japanese  system  of  keeping 
records.  I  have  been  in  Japan,  and  spent  three  and  a  half  months 
there  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Every  Japanese  that  comes  to  Hawaii 
has  to  have  a  passport  m)m  his  home  Government,  and  he  has  to 
register  with  tne  Japanese  consul.  Then,  in  the  home  town  of 
that  Japanese  in  Japan  they  have  an  office  where  they  keep  a  regis- 
ter of  every  Japanese  family,  or  what  is  known  as  a  family  register. 
Tliat  rcOTster  is  very  accurately  kept.  The  business  on  which  I 
went  to  Japan  was  business  connected  with  the  estate  of  a  Japanese 
who  had  married  a  Hawaiian  woman  and  had  had  three  children 
by  her.  He  went  back  to  Japan  and  died,  and  I  was  appointed  by 
t&e  court  to  go  to  Japan  to  protect  the  interests  of  tnose  minor 
children,  or  American-born  minors.     I  found  in  the  town  of  Kurume 
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Fukuoka,  on  the  island  of  Kyshu,  in  the  town  records,  a  family 
record  of  this  Japanese  who  had  gone  to  Hawaii. 

There  was  a  record  of  his  birth,  of  his  marriage  to  this  Hawaiian 
woman,  and  a  record  of  the  birth  of  his  children,  giving  all  the  date^. 
It  was  all  accurately  kept,  giving  the  exact  dates  of  the  birth  of 
those  children  in  Hawaii.  There  is  a  family  record  of  every  Jap- 
anese, and  that  information  goes  through  the  Japanese  consul  s 
office.  When  the  wife  dies,  her  name  is  stricken  from  the  reconl 
Then,  if  he  brings  a  wife  from  Japan,  or  a  picture  bride,  that  is  adde<i 
to  the  family  record,  and  every  child  bom  is  added  to  the  familv 
record.  That  is  the  system  they  have  in  Japan.  They  bring  the 
picture  bride  to  Hawaii  if  thev  can  pass  the  immigration  authorities, 
and  most  of  them  are  married,  there  in  the  immigration  station. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  not  answered  the  chairman's  question  a> 
to  the  Japanese  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  informed  that  Japanese  soldiers  in 
the  United  States  Army  w^ho  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  in  order  to  do  military  service  have  brought 
picture  brides  in,  and  that  in  order  to  receive  the  brides  they  are 
obliged  to  make  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rawlins.  I  have  never  heard  of  that.  The  only  Japane.-t 
soldiers  I  have  known  of  in  the  United  States  Army  were  thoM* 
taken  in  at  the  time  of  the  draft  during  the  war,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  proposition  that  they  had  to  reaffirm  their  aUegiance  t<» 
the  Japanese  Government  in  order  to  get  their  picture  brides. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Would  they,  as  American  citizens,  be  permitted  U.* 
bring  in  picture  brides  ? 

Mr.  Rawlins.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it  under  the  present 
system  so  long  as  there  is  no  disqualification,  so  far  as  the  man  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  long  as  the  woman  meets  the  test  required  by  tli<* 
immigration  laws,  such  as  the  reouirement  that  she  shall  not  be 
suffering  from  trachoma  or  any  kindred  disease  when  she  is  admitted 
as  an  immigrant. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  yoti  state  over  again  the  number  of  Japanfiso  in 
Hawaii  21  years  of  age'i 

Mr.  Weebek.  I  can  not  segregate  it  as  between  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  Japanese  men  and  women  are  21  years  r)f 
age? 

Mr.  Weeber.  There  are  7,267  that  are  citizens. 

Mr.  Raker.  Citizens? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-sevon. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  get  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  I  did  not  ask  those  that  could  vote;  I  am  askin? 
the  number  of  those  of  that  age. 

Mr.  Weeber.  Yes,  sir;  7,267. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  there  are  none  over  21  years  of  age  who  an' 
citizens,  Japanese,  that  can  not  vote  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Some  of  that  7,267  may  be  disqualified  for  educa- 
tional or  other  reasons.     I  have  nothing,  of  course,  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  3'ou  insert  in  this  connection  that  statute  relniiv? 
to  the  Qualifications  to  vote  ? 

Mr.    Webber.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statute  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

(Revised  laws  of  Hawaii  (1015),  organic  act,  an  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 

p.  42.1 

Sec.  60.  Qualification8  op  voters  for  RttPRESENTAiTVES. — ^That  in  order  to  be 
qualified  to  vote  for  representatives  a  person  shall — 

First.  Be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Have  resided  in  the  Territory  not  less  than  one  year  preceding  and  in  the 
representative  district  in  which  he  offers  to  register  not  less  than  three  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  time  at  which  he  offers  to  register. 

Third.  Have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Fourth.  Prior  to  each  regular  election,  during  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  regis- 
tration, have  caused  his  name  to  be  entered  on  the  register  of  voters  for  representatives 
for  his  di-strict. 

Fifth.  Be  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  or  Hawaiian  language. 

This  s.  applied  to  the  first  Territorial  election,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  R.  S.  s.  1859  (13 
H.  17);  residence  in  the  Territory  for  a  year  means  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  is  not 
limited  to  the  time  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  Territorial  government  (13  H. 
17);  a  person  who  lives  on  a  steamer  engaged  in  interisland  trade  is  not  a  resident  of  a 
particular  precinct,  though  the  steamer  docks  at  such  precinct  when  at  Honolulu  and 
that  ia  her  nome  port  (13  H.  22).  This  s.  and  s.  62  control  as  to  qualifications  of  voters 
in  city  and  county  elections  (19  H.  178).  This  s.  is  referred  to  also  in  14  H.  146; 
15  H.  266;  19  H.  227.  On  qualifications  of  voters,  see  also  ss.  18,  62,  63;  on  citizen- 
ship, see  also  ss.  4  and  100;  on  registration,  see  s.  64  of  this  act,  and  R.  L.  ss.  61-77. 


(Revised  laws  of  Hawad  (1915),  organic  act.  an  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 

p.  42.] 

Sec.  62.  Qualtficattons  of  voters  for  senators  and  in  all  other  elections. — 
That  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  vote  for  senators  and  for  voting  in  all  other  elections  in 
th«  Territory  of  Hawaii  a  person  must  possess  all  the  qualifications  and  be  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  requirea  by  this  act  of  voters  for  representatives. 

An  election  under  a  county  act  is  one  of  the  "other  elections"  referred  to  in  this 
section;  in  such  case  the  registration  list  for  the  last  previous  general  election  should 
be  u«^  (15  H.  265);  but  now  see  R.  Iv.  ss.  61-77,  providing  for  permanent  registration. 
Referred  to  in  19  H.  227.    See  also  19  H.  178,  referred  to  in  note  to  s.  60. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  total  Japanese  population  ? 

Mr,  Weebek.  One  hundred  and  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  the  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  includes  even  those  who  are  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  It  includes  citizens  ^nd  aliens  of  Chinese  birth  or 
ancestrv. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  the  hundred  and  odd  thousand  also  includes 
aliens  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  It  does. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  the  total  population  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Two  hundred  and  mty-five  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twelve,  according  to  the  last  census. 

^  Mr.  Klegzka.  Then,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  in  the  majority 
rirfit  now  ? 

jMr.  Weeber.  The  Japanese  alone  constitute  42.7  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Chinese  constitute  about 
9  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Can  you  give  us  the  information  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese  immigration  to  the  islands  ? 
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Mr.  Weeber.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  give  it 


Mr.  Sabath.  By  years  ? 
Mr.  Weeber.  By  years  since  1910. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Before  that;  we  will  say,  from  1900.  You  do  not 
have  that  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  I  do  not  have  it  here,  but  I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  was  it  from  1910? 

Mr.  Weeber.  The  total  net  increase  in  Japanese  aliens  hj  ixnmi- 

S ration  was  25,409.  Understand,  please,  that  is  the  diflference 
etween  the  immigrants  arriving  and  the  emigrants  departing. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weeber.  An  increase  of  25,409  Japanese  aliens  in  the  last  11 
years. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  the  last  11  years,  notwithstanding  the  wart 

Mr.  Weeber.  Notwithstanding  the  war  and  all  other  conditions. 
The  Japanese  immigration  for  the  last  three  years,  for  instance,  has 
averaged  2,400;  the  departures  averaged  200  or  less. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  the  last  three  years  more  than  600  have  left  the 
islands  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Can  you  inform  us  how  that  is  possible  in  view  of 
the  "gentleman^s  agreement?" 

Mr.  Weeber.  Of  course,  Japanese  residents  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  Territory  and  to  reenter  the  Territory,  provided  they  do  so 
within  the  prescribed  limit  of  time. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  there  must  have  been  a  large  number  of  new 
Japanese  that  entered  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  There  was  a  large  number  of  new  Japanese  that  en- 
tered, some  of  them  being  the  so-called  picture  brides.  The  number 
of  picture  brides  admitted  during  the  last  decade  alone  was  10,617. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Sabath,  members  of  the  Japanese  family  are 
eligible  to  come  in,  and  that  will  account  for  a  good  many  ox  the 
new  Japanese  coming  to  the  islands;  that  is,  famihes  of  the  men 
who  are  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  How  about  the  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  The  Chinese  have  steadily  decreased  during  the  last 
10  years.  The  emigration  from  the  islands  has  exceeded  Uie  immi- 
gration to  the  islands  by  1,489.^ 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Weeber.  In  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Homer,  did  you  raise  any  sugar  cane^  or  was 
there  any  sugar-cane  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  before  their 
annexation  to  the  United  States  in  1889  ? 

Mr.  HoRXER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  worked  in  it,  then  ?  Did  the  Hawaiians  work 
in  it? 

Mr.  Horner.  The  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  about  that 
time  the  Japanese  began  to  come. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  before  they  came  in,  did  the  Hawaiians  engage  in 
the  production  of  sugar  cane — the  raising  of  sugar  cane  ? 

Mr.  HoRXER.  Yes:  they  always  have  to  an  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  your  statement  this  morning  is  very  disooncerl- 
ing  to  me,  in  that  you  stated  the  Hawaiians  could  not  work  in  tho 
sugar-cane  fields.     What  did  you  mean  b}'  that  ? 
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Mr.  HoRNEB.  Well,  the  work  the  Hawaians  do,  mostly,  is  acting  as 
teamsters,  lunas,  and  thmgs  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  do  the  higher  grade  of  work  I 
'  Mr.  Horner.  Engineers  ana  carpenters.     Very  rarely  do  you  see 
them  out  in  the  cane  field  cutting  cane  and  loading  cane.     During  the 
strike  last  year,  some  Hawaiians  did  cut  and  load  cane,  but  not  for 
very  long. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  my  question  has  reference  to  your  early  acquaint- 
ance with  Hawaii  and  the  Hawaiian  people.  They  raised  sugar  and 
raised  their  native  products  there,  and  my  question  is  whether  or  not 
they  did  the  work  themselves. 

Mr.  Horner.  Not  in  my  time.  I  say  the  Hawaiians  have  always 
been  employed,  more  or  less,  on  the  plantations,  but  very  rarely  in  the 
cutting  and  loading  of  the  cane. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Then  I  understand  further,  from  your  statement,  that 
some  action  should  or  must  be  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  show  that  the  commission  has  the  backing  of  Congress,  for 
if  you  returned  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  without  legislation  that  will 
authorize  you  to  bring  in  Chinese  in  sufficient  number  to  do  your  work, 
the  Japanese  will  feel  that  they  practically  have  control  oi  the  situa- 
tion and  you  will  be  in  a  very  critical  condition  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  will  that  effect  be,  now  ?    ' 

Mr.  Horner.  Well,  I  think  they  will  at  once  demand  higher  wages, 
and  if  they  are  not  paid,  they  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  will  be  the  result  then  ? 

Mr»  Horner.  Either  we  will  have  to  concede  their  demand  or  let 
our  fields  go  uncultivated. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  about  their  being  taken  over  and  cultivated  by 
the  Japanese  i 

Mr.  Horner.  I  think  they  have  that  in  mind  now.  If  the  relief 
asked  for  is  granted,  there  will  be  very  little  danger  of  the  Japanese 
getting  control  of  the  industry  down  there;  if  it  is  not  granted,  there 
will  be  great  danger  of  it.     In  fact,  I  feel  sure  it  will  come  about. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  about  the  other  industries  outside  of  the  sugar 
industry  ?    Can  they  now,  in  a  general  way,  practically  control  them  'i 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker.  And  if  the  Japanese  cease  to  work  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try, there  will  be  just  th'&,t  many  more  to  work  in  all  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  islands,  which  they  practically  control  at  the  present 
time;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  wiU  be,  in  effect,  the  domination  by  the  Japa- 
nese of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  practically  the  condition  now  in  all  of  the 
industries,  saving  and  except  the  sugar  industry:  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  think  they  are  in  the  majority  in  the  pineapple 
fields.  They  do  not  cultivate  rice  to  any  extent,  if  at  all.  They 
dominate  the  vegetable  gardens,  and  I  think  the  coffee  industry,  also. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  if  the  Japanese  Government  was  successful  in 
sending  a  warship  to  Hawaii  and  getting  damages  because  it  did  not 
land  tiieir  nationals,  and  they  finafly  landed  their  nationals,  and  since 
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have  been  able,  through  a  communication  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  continue  to  land  them,  and  Congress  now  brings 
in  an  oriental  race  to  take  their  place,  avowedly  to  do  the  work 

Mr.  Horner.  It  is  not  to  take  their  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right,  I  will  put  it  another  way — to  do  the  work 
for  the  sugar  industry  and  others,  then  we  must  expect  the  Japanese 
Government  and  her  nationals  to  continue  to  press  their  demands 
that  they  be  permitted  to  have  carte  blanche  rights  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  regard  to  their  nationals.    Is  not  that  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  else  desire  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Irwin  one  question.  You  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Mead^s  proposition  was  as  a  solution  for  this,  Mr. 
Irwin? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is,  that  we  remove  the  Uteracy  test  and  permit 
practically  unlimited  inwnigration  from  Europe  to  Hawaii,  but  with 
the  requirement  that  the  passports  should  be  so  arranged  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  United  States  until  they  became 
American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  do  you  think  of  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  think  that  would  offer  something  like  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem  which  would  give  us  a  aass  of  people  who 
could  eventually  become  citizens  and  who  would,  if  we  coula  induce 
them  to  remain  on  the  soil  there  for  a  long  enough  period,  set  attached 
to  the  country,  and  it  would  make  them  feel  as  tnough  that  country 
was  their  home.  Under  the  present  conditions  they  do  not  stay  there 
long  enough  to  get  a  feeling  of  permanence  or  attachment  to  th« 
country.  We  believe  if  we  could  teep  them  there  for  a  period  of  five 
or  seven  years,  or  whatever  period  mav  be  required,  they  would  gel 
that  feeling  if  they  would  stay  there  that  long,  and  we  would  get  a 
permanent  population. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  preferable  to  the 
resolution  that  has  been  offered  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind,  as  far  as 
a  permanent  immigration  policy  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  con- 
cerned, if  we  could  get  that  class  of  people  in  there  and  keep  them 
there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  it  your  judgment,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  if  this  exception  was  made  and  relaxatiouc  as  f^  Qxe  immi- 
gration requirements,  that  the  Europeans  would  come  i 

Mr.  Irwin.  Oh,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Do  you  concur  in  that  judgment,  Mr.  Dillingham, 
because  that  is  virtually  what  I  had  in  mmdT 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  record  I  have  made 
a  statement  similar  to  this:  We  have  two  definite  problems.  One 
is  an  emergency  proposition,  and  the  other  is  a  question  of  perma- 
nent immigration  policy.  We  are  facing  an  emergencv  to-day;  tund 
we  can  not  wait  two  or  three  years  for  a  remedy  and  have  moni'V 
enough  to  assist  immigration.  ^Vnd  I  doubt  if  we  would  be  able  t<> 
hold  our  industry  together,  because  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
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"be  lost  to  the  Territory  and  to  the  industries  in  the  next  three  years 
will  cramp  and  temporarily  cripple,  if  not  permanently  cripple,  the 
industries  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Ejleczka.  Right  there:  With  this  suspension  of  immigration 
to  the  mainland,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  eligible  immigrants 
clamoring  to  be  admitted,  should  word  go  out  that  there  are  oppor- 
tunities in  Hawaii,  would  not  that  immigration  be  diverted  to  the 
islands,  and  would  not  that  immigration  be  far  preferable  to  this 
oriental  temporary  unmigration  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  wish  very  much  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  be  put  in  a  position  to  make  an  immediate  study  oi  the  situa- 
tion there  and  meet  the  requirements  or,  rather,  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  in  Hawaii.  This  bill,  if  you  go  back  to  the  text  of  it, 
does  not  request  that  this  country  permit  Chinese  to  come  to  the 
islands;  it  puts  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  for  a  limited 
number  of  years  to  meet  a  very  serious  emergencv.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  have  your  permanent  immi^ation  bill  make  provision 
for  Hawaii  which  will  permit  of  doing  just  what  Judge  Irwin  has 
su^ested. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  if  any  relief  measure  is  offered  and  excludes 
the  admission  of  Chinese,  so  as  not  to  break  our  Chinese  exclusion 
law,  would  not  that  solve  the  situation  ?  Would  it  not  be  beneficial 
to  Hawaii  and  yet  not  tear  down  the  barriers  we  have  already  put  up 
against  orientals  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  You  have  not  anything  to  offer  to  the  Europeans, 
have  you,  except  a  couple  of  dollars  a  day  to  work?  Are  you  willing 
to  sell  them  land  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  record  will  show  inducements  of  that  sort 
have  been  made;  we  gave  them  homes  and  gave  them  lands,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  vear  we  did  not  have  one  on  the  land.  If  the  bill 
provided  that  tnev  had  to  remain  in  the  islands,  I  assure  you  that 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  situation.  We  have  to  get  somebody, 
and  that  is  the  best  proposition,  surely,  as  a  matter  of  permiment 
policy,  although  it  will  certainly  not  relieve  the  present  grave 
emergency. 

Mr-  Kleczka.  But  are  not  the  conditions  in  Europe  to-day  such 
that  you  can  not  go  back  to  your  experience  of  a  lew  years  ago? 
Are  not  the  conditions  in  Europe  to-day  such  that  if  those  people 
would  come  to  Hawaii  they  would  better  their  condition  over  the 
plarcs  where  they  came  from,  and  they  would  stay  there  permanently, 
perhaps?  There  is  no  work  and  no  opportunity  in  some  of  the 
FiUropean  countries  and  they  are  coming  in  the  steerage  to  our  ports, 
penniless.  Now,  when  they  come  here  they  can  not  engage  in  any 
fcainfiii  occupations,  with  the  unemployment  here  to-day,  and  if  they 
had  that  knowledge  that  they  could  go  to  Hawaii  and  engage  in  these 
pursuits  and  earn  a  living,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  of  the  tem- 

erature,  would  not  they  be  likely  to  remain  and  would  not  that  be 
ar  better  than  to  admit  these  Chinese  temporarily  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think  there  is  no  question  at  all  but  that,  if  we 
rould  build  in  an  immigrant  base  there  which  would  permit  of  pro- 
ducing American  citizens,  with  the  ideals  of  American  citizens  we 
have  here  in  the  mainland,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  any  transient 
or  rotating  scheme  such  as  has  been  discussed.  If  we  could  get  the 
people  there  in  the  numbers  qualified  to  do  the  work,  able  to  do  it,  so 
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that  from  an  economic  standpoint  we  can  hold  our  own  in  the  pro<lu<'- 
tion  of  tropical  products,  I  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Much  of  the  emigi'ation  from  central  Europe  is  fnni: 
emigration.  They  have  tilled  the  soil;  they  have  worked  in  t-.r 
sugar-beet  fields;  and  they  have  raised  potatoes  and  com,  and  tlu*;. 
have  worked  out  in  the  open;  and,  with  tne  exception  of  the  teinp«M.>i- 
ture,  perhaps,  the  conditions  are  the  same  in  southern  and  ettsi*!*! 
Europe  as  they  are  in  your  Territory. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Tte  exception  you  put  in  is  the  meat  of  tii* 
coconut. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Of  course,  I  have  never  been  in  Hawaii,  but  I  do  n«»t 
think  the  temperature  is  so  great  that  that  one  thing  would  <lrn  • 
them  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kleczka's  question, 
that  this  was  to  meet  an  emergency  and  did  not  apply  to  a  parlicul.ii 
people  at  all ;  and  yet  you  start  right  off — 

For  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution  the  St»cretar>  ■  ' 
Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  empowered,  under  such  conditions  and  reguiaHon«  u-  r ' 
shall  prescribe,  to  admit  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  such  aliens  otherwise  infldini**«^U 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency  existing  in  the  shortage  of  agrii^l 
tural  labor. 

Do  you  take  that  to  read  that  he  could  bring  in  Europeans  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Who  were  illiterate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  And  if  a  subsequent  bill  provided  that  men  not 
able  to  pass  the  literacy  test  could  come  in,  it  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  admit  those  until 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  drop  the  subsequent  bill  for  a  minute. 
You  say  this  does  permit  the  Secretary  to  admit  European  peopK 
Then  we  will  assume  he  might  admit  some,  that  this  is  not  entirt^h 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Chinese.     Then  you  provide; 

That  such  aliens  shall  be  admitted  only  for  limited  periods  of  time,  for  the  purp<^^' 
of  engaging  only  in  agricultural  labor  or  domestic  service. 

Would  that  be  all  right  to  apply  to  the  European  people  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  If  they  are  in  the  situation  over  there  that  ha.- 
been  suggested,  I  should  think  they  would  be  very  riad  indeed  of  tiii> 
opportunity  to  take  up  the  work  we  have  to  oflFer  tnem. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Then  you  say: 

*    *    *    that  the  regulations  shall  provide  for  and  secure  the  return  of  such  labivt-r.- 
to  their  respective  countries  upon  the  expiration  of  tlie  time  limited. 

Do  you  think  that  would  be  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  Tt 
it  to  find  its  way  into  subsequent  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  Secretary  did  read  this  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Chinese  you  could  get  people  from  central  Europe,  i: 
would  be  understood  they  had  to  go  oack  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  would  be  the  requirement  under  this  re£«<»- 
lution. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vnd  if  we  did  pass  this,  admitting  the  Cliinesf- 
primarih^  but  admitting  the  Europeans  also,  would  we  not  be  oullr.i 
upon  before  the  five  years  were  up  to  lift  the  ban  as  to  sending  u.f 
Europeans  back  and  not  to  lift  it  as  to  sending  the  Chinese  bai-k ' 
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Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  see  why  that  would  be  any  more 
severe  on  the  Chinese  than  the  present  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  we  are  supposed  to  work  with  some  sort 
of  order  here.  And  don't  you  ima&^ine  this  would  be  availed  of  by 
the  Europeans  to  get  in  this  way  and  stay,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
the  Chinese  to  go  back  that  you  woidd  propose  again  to  us  that  the 
Chinese  be  permitted  to  stay  for  another  five  years  ? 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  we  would  do, 
now. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  If  that  resolution  provided  that  at  the  end  of  it  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  was  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  notwith- 
standing this  resolution,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  that  resolution 
then? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No;  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it,  Mr.  Raker, 
because  I  have  not  the  confidence  that  some  of  our  committeemen 
here  seem  to  have  that  we  can  make  that  scheme  work.  We  have 
made  an  honest  eflfort  to  do  the  very  things  suggested  here  now; 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  in  Europe  are  somewhat 
changed  and  the  immiOTation  laws  of  America  are  changed,  whether 
or  not  we  would  be  able  to  hold  those  men  on  the  land  to  do  the 
work  successfuUyand  satisfactorily  for  us,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Sabath.  what  would  you  think  about  this  amendment,  that 
all  those  who  were  eUsible  to  oecome  jVmerican  citizens  could  remain 
at  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  if  they  placed  themselves  by  that 
time  in  a  position  to  become  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think  that  might  be  a  very  helpful  amendment. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Except  those  who  can  become  American  citizens 
from  deportation  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  if  they  can  within  that 
time  qualify  under  the  law  to  become  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think  that  would  be  a  wise  provision. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  then,  who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  deporta- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dillinoham.  That  would  have  to  be  arranged  through  the 
Territorial  immigration  board  or  by  some  similar  agency  provided 
for  the  Durpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  in  ordinary  cases  of  deportation, 
when  the  United  States  Government  is  about  to  deport  a  person  it 
haj5  to  arrange  with  the  country  to  which  he  is  to  be  deported  that 
the  country  will  receive  him  'i 

Mr.  Duxinqham.  Under  the  agreement  which  will  have  to  be 
known  to  the  Government  from  which  the  inunigrant  comes,  their 
consent  to  receive  him  would  be  a  part  of  the  arrangement. 

The  CHAiBRfAN.  That  would  be  all  right  as  regards  China,  I  assume, 
but  I  have  not  gone  into  that  yet  with  the  State  Department.  There 
b  one  other  question.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  day  or  two  ago, 
as  a  result  of  tnat  strike,  that  wages  were  increased  about  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  base  wage  was  increased  from  70  cents  to 
11.15  a  day.  As  that  is  part  of  a  system  of  wage,  it  is  not  proper  to 
conjiider  one  feature  of  it  alone. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  I  do  not  want  to  consider  one  feature  of  it,  but  I 
am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  here.  It  has  been  challenged  by 
Mr.  Homer,  that  we  (iffor  no  sii«:<!:ostion  for  relief,  and  1  think  1  can 
make  a  little  suggestion  that  will  help  along  pending  a  solution  of  the 
emergency.     You  have  already  given  in  on  the  base  wage;  you  have 
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increased  the  base  wage  and  lowered  the  percentage  of  the  bonus — the 
bonus  is  less  ? 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  rid  of  the  bonus 
entirely? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  With  the  present  price  of  sugar  it  would  not  take 
very  long.     With  sugar  at  4  cents  there  is  no  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  \^at  is  sugar  now  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Practically  4  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  the  dispatches  it  dropped  this  morning. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Again. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  was  for  refined,  I  think — 5.40. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  affect  the  price  of  the  sugar  you  export  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  The  price  of  the  refined  is  based  upon  the  price  of  the 
raw. 

The  Chairman.  Your  base  wage  has  been  raised  from  what  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  From  70  cents  to  $1.15. 

The  Chairman.  $1.15  is  the  base  wage? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  month's  work  is  26  days? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Twenty-six  days. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  $1.15,  you  give  them  housing: 
Is  there  any  charge  whatever  for  housing  on  any  of  the  plantations  i 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No  charge  whatever  that  1  know  of  on  any  of 
the  plantations. 

Tne  Chairman.  Doyou  have  plantation  stores? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  employees  given  credit  at  those  stores  t 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  stores  rim  for  profit? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Doyou  have  plantation  meat  markets  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  employees  are  given  credit  there? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  operated  for  profit? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tney  different  from  the  old  company  coal- 
mining store  that  used  to  exist  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere  1 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  those. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  saloon,  the  store,  and  the  meat 
market,  the  employee  never  had  anything  left. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  Japanese  would  not  have  been  able  to 
send  $17,000,000  home  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Illinois  system 
had  been  applied  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Oh,  I  take  exception  to  the  chairman's  statements  as 
to  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  was  perhaps  before  you  were  bom. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  can  remember  some  of  those  things  did  exist,  but 
we  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  ChatrxMan.  It  took  public  opinion  and  a  general  upheaval  and 
legislation  to  do  away  with  that  situation. 

^Ir.  Raker.  It  is  not  altogether  done  away  with  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  ice  to  any  of  these  employees  I 
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Mr.  Dillingham.  On  a  number  of  the  plantations  they  have  an 
ice  plant  which  furnishes  them  with  ice  practically  at  cost.  I  would 
like  to  say  this  in  regard  to  the  store  proposition,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  plantation  on  the  islands  where  there  are  not  independent  stores 
on  the  plantation,  and  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the  employee  to 
buy  from  the  company  store. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that;  let  us  see  how  it  works: 
The  employee  gets  a  wage  and  he  also  gets  a  bonus,  payable  monthly  ? 

Mi%  Dillingham.  The  bonus  is  paid  75  per  cent  monthly,  and  the 
balance  of  the  bonus,  25  per  cent,  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  practical  proposition,  isn't  there  a  tempta- 
tion on  ihe  part  of  the  employee  to  trade  at  the  store  and  charge  it 
against  his  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  accounts  are  settled  monthly  with  the 
einployee. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  know  in  advance  what  his  bonus  is  going 
to  be? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  bonus  is  figured  at  the  end  of  tlie  month  on 
the  New  York  price. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of 
the  bonus  and  pay  a  wage  of  whatever  should  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  all  regret  exceedingly  that  the  bonus  system 
was  not  done  away  with  some  time  ago;  and  a  large  part  of  our  labor 
shortage  is  due  to  the  abnormal  returns  given  to  the  laborers  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  got  caught  in  a  trap  there  f 

Mr.  Dillingham.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  part  of  this  strike  and  part  of  this 
protest  is  from  the  fact  that  the  man  who  had  small  pay  and  a  big 
Donus  is  now  being  forced  to  drop  back  to  small  pay  and  not  much 
bonus  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  To  drop  back  to  more  pay  than  he  received  and 
not  much  bonus. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  they  ascertain  the  bonus  and  pay  it  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  How  can  they  do  that  ?  Suppose  at  the  last 
month  the  sugar  would  rise  in  price  50  per  cent  or  25  per  cent;  would 
not  his  bonus  apply  only  to  sugar  disposed  of  on  the  New  York 
market  each  montn  ?    Will  you  explain  tnat  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  ask  to  call  on  Mr.  Horner,  who  has  ad- 
justed these  bonuses  with  the  field  laborers  many,  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  until  war  prices  began  to  affect  sugar,  the 
bonus  was  never  a  big  item  to  labor  in  the  field,  was  it  i 

Mr.  Dillingham,  it  was  quite  a  substantial  item  and  was  made  so 
that  he  could  make  a  bonus  out  of  it.  The  proposition  of  hanging  up 
a  reward  out  of  reach  is  not  one  that  works  successfully  for  any  period 
of  time.  This  bonus  was  made  on  a  basis  which  was  believed  to  be 
a  fair  profit-sharmg  arrangement  with  labor,  to  make  them  happy 
and  contented,  to  make  them  interested  to  hold  on  and  stay  with  us 
and  to  share  in  the  avel'age  results  of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  McClellan.  You  have  not  mentioned  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses, to  induce  them  to  give  continuous  work  by  reciuiring  20  days. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Of  course,  the  foundation  idea  of  the  arrangement 
is  to  induce  the  labor  to  turn  out  at  l^ast  20  days  out  of  the  month, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  continuity  of  service  and,  in  that  way,  a 
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guaranty  of  oiir  ability  to  get  around  to  the  work  necessary  to  be  done 
uring  the  year. 

Mr.  Horner.  That  bonus  system  is  about  as  follows:  The  laborers 
are  paid  on  the  15th  day  generally  of  the  month  following  the  montli 
when  the  work  is  performed,  and  they  are  paid  a  regular  wage  plus 
the  75  per  cent  of  the  bonus,  based  on  the  average  price  of  sugar  in 
New  York,  no  matter  what  it  sold  for — on  the  average  quoted  price. 
The  other  25  per  cent  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  that,  tc^ethcr 
with  the  first  bonus,  is  based  on  the  average  price  for  the  sugar  during 
the  entire  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  bonus  paid  in  the  pineapple  field  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes.     We  have  oeen  paying  a  wage  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  We  paid  so  much  if  they  worked  20  days:  and,  if 
they  worked  less  than  20  days,  we  paid  less  money.  I  thmk  on  our 
place  we  paid  a  wage  of  $1.70  if  they  worked  less  than  20  days;  if  they 
worked  more  than  20  days,  I  think  the  rate  last  year  was  S3. 25. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get  at,  that 
the  bonus  paid  on  the  sugar  plantation  interfered  with  the  wage 
scale  on  the  pineapple  plantation  i 

Mr.  Horner.  It  surely  did. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  and  wiU  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  And  will,  and  in  every  other  industry.  I  am  against 
the  bonus  system  myself. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  think  it  would  help  relieve  the  labor 
situation  there  if  the  bonus  system  were  done  away  with  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Well,  that  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Horner,  wouldn't  it  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
islands  to  increase  the  wage  of  these  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  That  womd  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  you  must  not 
forget  that  our  products  there  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
products  grown  m  other  tropical  pjarts  of  the  world,  where  they  pay 
no  more  than  we  pay  and  their  freight  rates  to  market  are  less, 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  are  the  wages  paid  by  the  sugar  growers  to  the 
laborers  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  understand  their  wage  there  is  practically  the  same 
as  ours.  I  was  in  Cuba  a  few  years  ago  and  at  that  time  the  wages 
were  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  about  the  wages  in  Louisiana,  where 
they  grow  a  great  deal  of  sugar  cane  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  do  not;  no. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  if  they  are  obliged  to  pay  50  or  100  per  cent  more 
in  Louisiana  for  the  same  labor,  would  not  Louisiana  suner  and  could 
not  compete  with  you  people  in  growing  and  producing  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  do  not  tnink  they  are  paying  ver}'  much  more  than 
we  are,  although  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Sabath.  It  seems  to  me  81.15  a  day  is  a  very,  very,  low  wage. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  that  is  the  trouble.  It  is  so  hard  to  dis- 
cuss what  the  actual  wage  is,  because  there  is  at  once  added  to  that 
wage  a  bonus  and  certain  perquisites. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes,  such  as  rents  and  other  advantages.  It  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but 

Mr.  Horner.  I  think  that  those  perquisites  amount  to  somewhere 
near  $10  a  month. 
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Mr.  Weeber.  They  represent  $25  a  month  to  the  laborers  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  if  they  had  to  provide  it  for  themselves,  but  it 
costs  the  plantation  about  $10  a  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question 
propounded  by  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Sabath,  that  the  laborer  in 
Cuba  receives  about  the  same  wage  as  the  laborer  in  Hawaii  on  the 
same  character  of  work  in  the  siigar  fields  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  When  I  was  in  Cuba  that  was  the  situation.  What 
it  is  now,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  sugar  imported  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  has  to  pay  a  duty? 

Mr.  Horner.  One  and  six- tenths  was  what  it  used  to  pay;  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  pay  no  duty  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Horner.  And  they  pay  no  dutv  from  Hawaii.  And  let  me 
explain  right  there  that  that  tariff  or  dfuty  which  the  Cubans  pay  is 
all  absorbed  because  of  their  lower  cost  to  them  to  get  their  sugar 
to  the  market.  They  do  not  fertilize  and  they  do  not  irrigate  like 
we  do.  When  I  was  there,  they  did  not  fertilize  at  all;  whetlier  they 
do  now  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  But  those  two  items  alone  almost 
er|uali2c  the  tariff  to  ^et  the  sugar  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  tne  theory  does  not  work  out  that  a  differential 
rate  should  go  to  the  laborer,  and  in  this  instance,  as  explained  by 
you,  it  goes  to  the  sugar  producer  in  building  up  his  crop,  etc.,  and  not 
to  the  laborer  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  a  differential  in  the  amount  you  stated 
between  bringing  the  Cuban  sugar  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Hawaiian  sugar,  and  the  Cuban  sugar  has  to  pay  a  duty  and  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  does  not  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  say  the  wages  in  Cuba  and  the  wages  in 
Hawaii  are  practically  the  same  for  the  same  character  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  instead  of  absorbing  this  amount  and  paying  a 
higher  wage  in  Cuba,  they  use  it  for  some  other  purpose,  so  that  the 
laborii^man  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  differential. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  can  produce  sugar  cheaper  than  we  can  in 
Louisiana  or  they  can  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Irwin.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Homer,  you  said  that 
doing  away  with  the  bonus  would  eliminate  our  labor  difficulties  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  No. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  what  you  said;  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
meant  to  say  that  or  not.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  made  that 
statement,  or  a  statement  similar  to  that? 

Mr.  Horner.  It  would  help  greatly  in  stabilizing  the  work  in  other 
industries. 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  would  add  nothing  to  our  labor  supply  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  No,  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  was,  a  straight 
wage  in  lieu  of  a  bonus  would  enable  a  more  fair  presentation  of  the 
labor  situation  in  Hawaii. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  As  to  their  earnings  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  to  their  earnings. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  was  trying  to  have  appear  in  the  record  wa* 
that  this  tariflF  they  put  on  for  tne  benefit  ol  labor  turns  out  now» 
so  far  as  the  Hawaiian  labor  is  concerned  and  the  Louisiana  cane- 
sugar  labor  and  the  beet-su^ar  labor,  the  labor  in  Cuba  does  not  get- 
the  benefit  of  the  differential. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  say  this,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  labor,  because 
if  this  extra  cost  were  not  met  there  would  be  no  work  for  labor  in 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Box.  I  desire  to  have  the  followidg  abstract  of  the  Japanese 
expatriation  law  inserted  in  the  record: 

AN   ABSTRACT   OF   EXPATRIATION   LAW   OF  JAPAN. 

Article  XVIII.  Wlien  a  Japanese,  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  foreigner,  has  ar- 
qtiired  the  husband's  nationality,  then  siu  h  Japanese  lofee  her  Japanese  nationality. 

Article  XX.  A  person  who  voluntarily  aoauires  a  foreign  nationality  loses  Japanese 
nationality.  In  case  a  Japanese  subject  wno  has  acquired  foreign  nationality  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  birth  in  a  foreign  country  has  domiciled  in  that  country,  he  or  she 
may  be  expatriated  with  the  permission  of  the  minister  of  state  for  home  affairs. 
The  application  for  the  permission  refeiTed  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  sliall  be 
made  oy  the  legal  representative  in  case  the  person  to  be  expatriated  is  younger  than 
15  yeirs  of  age.  If  tne  person  in  (juestion  is  a  minor  above  15  years  of  age  or  a  person 
adjudged  incomj)entent,  the  application  can  be  made  with  the  consent  of  his  or  her 
legal  representative  or  guardian.  A  stepfather,  a  stepmcther,  a  legal  mother,  or  a 
guardian  mav  not  make  the  application  or  give  the  consent  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  without  the  consent  of  the  family  council.  A  person  who  has  been  ex- 
patriated loses  Japanese  nationality. 

Article  XXIV.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  six  articles  a 
male  of  full  1 7  years  or  upwards  does  not  lose  Japanese  nationality  unless  he  has  com- 
pleted active  service  in  tne  Army  or  Navy  or  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  enter  into  it. 
A  person  who  actually  occupies  an. official  post,  civil  or  military,  does  not  lose  Japanese 
nationality  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  seven  articles. 

Article  XXVI.  A  person  who  has  lost  Japanese  nationality  in  accordance  with 
Article  XX  may  recover  Japanese  nationality  provided  that  he  or  she  possesses  a 
domicile  in  Japan,  but  this  does  not  apply  when  the  person  mentioned  in  Article  XVI 
has  lost  Japanese  nationality.  In  case  the  person  who  has  lost  Japanese  nationality 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Article  XX  is  younger  than  15  years  of  age,  the 
application  for  the  permission  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  sliall  be  made 
by  tlie  father  who  Ls  the  member  of  the  family  to  which  sucn  person  belonged  at  the 
time  of  his  expatriation;  should  the  father  be  unable  to  do  so,  the  application  shall 
be  made  by  the  mother;  if  the  mother  is  unable  to  do  so,  by  the  grandfether;  and  if 
the  grandfather  is  unable  to  do  so,  then  by  the  grandmother. 

(The  committee  thereupon  went  into  executive  session.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  June  30,  1921. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chainnan)' 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth,  of  the  commission,  is  present,  and  we  will  hear  him  briefly* 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  F.  CHILLIVOWORTH. 

Mr.  CinLLiNGWORTH.  Mj  name  is  Charles  F.  Chillingworth.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  commission  from  Hawaii  to  Congi'css  on  this  emer- 
gency labor  measure.    Aside  from  the  other  points  brought  out  by 
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the  gentlemen  who  have  previously  made  statements  before  this 
committee,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to 
another  feature  of  our  economic  conditions  in  the  islands  which 
requires  careful  consideration. 

The  destruction  of  our  industrial  business  in  the  islands,  due 
to  our  labor  shortage,  is  going  to  have  this  result,  that  the  income  of 
the  Territory,  which  last  year  was  barely  enough  to  cover  our  ex- 
penses in  maintaining  and  carrpng  on  our  Government  institutions, 
will  be  so  badly  crippled  by  the  losses  which  are  being  sustained  by  the 
different  plantations  and  other  industrial  business  in  the  islands, 
that  the  income  of  the  Territory,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  approxi- 
mately cut  in  half,  if  not  more.  We  appropriated  approximately 
§1,500.000  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  which  adjourned 
sine  die  about  the  27th  of  April,  for  our  schools  alone.  The  total 
amount  appropriated,  as  I  remember  it  for  the  Territory,  was  about 
SO, 000,000.  The  legislature,  in  making  appropriations  for  the 
different  departments,  has  endeavored  to  economize,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  realizing  the  labor  conditions  in  the  islands  and 
fully  appreciative  of  the  lack  of  income  to  be  expected  in  years  to 
come. 

Wo  have  come  on  this  mission  believing  in  the  cause  for  w,hich 
we  have  come  and  are  sincere  in  our  representations  to  this  com- 
mittee. The  situation  has  become  even  worse  since  we  left  the 
islands.  Pioneer  stock,  which  was  selling  around  30,  is  now  down 
to  16;  Olaa  stock,  which  was  selling  at  between  8  and  9  when  we 
left  the  islands,  is  now  selling  at  4,  and  all  the  other  plantations 
are  affected  along  the  same  lines.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  low 
price  of  sugar  but  to  the  fact  that  the  plantations  this  year  are  unable 
to  harvest  their  sugar. 

I  do  not  own  any  sugar  stock  nor  have  I  any  direct  interest  in  any 
sugar  plantation.  I  am  an  attorney  by  profession;  I  was  bom  in 
the  islands,  am  part  Hawaiian,  and  have  been  in  the  Senate  of  our 
Territory  for  17  years  continuously.     In  asking  this  committee  to 

five  us  relief  I  do  so  taking  into  consideration  the  people  who  will 
e  affected  by  the  financial  crisis  which  we  are  now  facing — teachers, 
machinists,  carpenters,  contractors,  automobile  drivers,  m  fact,  men 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Nearly  every  profession  is  directly  affected  by 
the  conditions  which  now  exist  at  home.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
plantations  is  not  sustained  only  by  a  few  but  it  is  general  and  covers 
nearly  everyone  in  the  islands.  Without  sugar  no  other  industry 
can  live.  This  I  say  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  I  own 
no  sugar  stocks  and  am  directlv  interested  in  no  sugar  plantation. 
I  know  that,  before  I  left  the  islands,  groups  of  machinists  and  pat- 
tern makers  in  the  iron  works  were  laid  off  because  of  the  lack  of 
work.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plantations  were  unable  to 
see  their  way  clear  to  make  anj^  irnprovements  in  their  plants,  so 
that  these  industries  are  without  sufficient  work  to  keep  their  men 
employed. 

We  have  come  here  expecting  relief.  We  are  not  making  any 
complaints:  we  are  not  trving  to  find  fault;  but  we  are  something 
like  the  little  child  from  the  tenement  who  was  invited  to  a  public 
Christmas  tree  and  then  was  passed  by.  We  have  held  up  our  end 
out  in  Hawaii;  we  came  over  the  top  in  the  war  savings  stamps, 
the  Red  Cross,  Liberty  bonds,  and  everything  that  has  been  asked 
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of  our  little  country.  Without  wishing  to  offend  I  would  like  to 
call  the  committees  attention  to  the  fact  that  Hawaii  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill;  in  the  physical  vocational 
traming  bill,  I  find  Hawaii  missing;  and,  in  your  good  roads  bill, 
Hawaii  is  also  forgotten.  This,  as  I  say,  is  not  made  as  a  com- 
plaint, but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  putting  before  you  the  propo- 
sition as  it  appears  to  us  who  have  to  contend  with  the  legislative 
duties  of  our  little  country. 

The  situation  that  the  plantations  now  face  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  rice  plantations  faced  in  about  1904.  I  think  it  was  m  1904 
that  we  had  about  9,000  acres  of  rice  under  cultivation.  At  a  meet- 
ing which  was  held  on  about  May  2,  there  were  found  to  be  only 
about  2,800  acres  under  cultivation.  On  one  plantation  of  175  acres, 
when  the  year's  output  was  sold,  we  found  a  deficit  of  $14,000. 
These  plantations  are  worked  by  Chinese  labor,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  rice  industry  will  happen  to  the  sugar  industry. 

Aside  from  the  economic  loss  to  trie  Territory  and  the  people  in  the 
Territory,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact 
that,  wnile  the  industries  may  go  out  of  the  control  of  American 
citizens,  they  will  still  continue  to  be  operated  as  industrial  concerns 
in  the  hands  of  aliens.  That,  I  think  is  a  condition  which  you  can 
not  permit.  If  Chinese  immigration  to  Hawaii  as  a  relief  measure 
had  fceen  permitted,  I  would  have  been  in  favor  of  having  a  clause  in 
the  resolution  or  regulation  which  would  compel  the  employment  of 
citizens,  say,  on  a  50  per  cent  basis,  as  machinists  and  other  skilled 
labor  in  the  islands.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  might  build  up 
a  citizen  population  in  the  islands  and  maintain  the  mechanics  and 
others  who  are  there  now. 

I  speak  especially  for  the  longshoremen's  association  which,  by 
resolution,  has  indorsed  the  .purposes  of  this  mission,  and  which 
association  has  authorized  me  to  act  personally  for  them,  together 
with  the  other  members  of  the  labor  commission.  I  hope  this 
committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  give  us  some  relief,  whether  it  be 
by  the  elimination  of  the  Uteracy  test  and  the  right  to  assist  immi- 
grants into  our  country,  or  by  other  means.  We  feel  we  can  come 
to  you  and  ask  you  to  help  us  solve  our  problem.  It  is  your  problem 
just  as  much  as  it  is  our  problem. 

In  1905,  when  we  were  permitted  to  assist  immigrants  into  our 
country,  I  introduced  an  act  which  is  known  as  the  conservation  and 
immigration  act.  Under  that  act,  over  and  above  the  r^ular  2 
per  cent  income  tax,  there  was  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  aU  incomes 
over  $4,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  conservation,  and  a  1 
per  cent  tax  on  mcomes  of  over  $6,000,  which  was  the  fund  from 
which  the  immigrants  were  assisted  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
As  a  result  of  that  act,  a  commission,  consisting  of  three  members, 
was  appointed,  and  the  members  of  that  commission  were  designated 
as  Territorial  immigration  commissioners,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
immigrants  ehgible  to  become  citizens  was  carried  on  tlirough  that 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  carried  on  with  any  considerable  degree 
of  sucess  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  You  have  heard  the  statements  here,  that 
we  got  the  labor  into  Hawaii  but  it  did  not  remain. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  Portuguese  ? 
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Mr.  Chillingworth.  We  brought  Portuguese,  we  brought  Spanish, 
and  we  brought  Russians. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  a  good  many  of  the  Portuguese  remain  in 
the  islands? 

Mr.  Chilungworth.  They  did  not  under  that  law,  but  prior  to 
that  a  nimiber  of  Portuguese  were  brought  in  that  became  very  good 
laborers,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  are  among  the  best  types  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Free.  Lots  of  Portuguese  came  over  to  the  islands  and  then 
immediately,  or  as  soon  as  thev  could  get  the  finances,  came  into 
California,  and  we  have  a  very  large  Portuguese  popidation. 

The  Chairman.  How  lai^e  a  population  ? 

Mr.  Free.  And  nearly  «3l  of  them  came  through  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  population  ? 

Mr.  Free.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  in  my  own  county  I 
suppose  we  have  15,000  or  20,000. 

Tne  Chairman.  Are  they  desirable  citizens  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Free.  They  are  pretty  good.  ^  They  are  hard  workers,  and  if 
they  get  past  the  point  of  poverty  where  they  have  to  steal  they  are 
good  citizens. 

Mr.  Chilungworth.  I  may  add  that  during  the  last  six,  seven,  or 
eight  months  requests  have  come  to  Hawaii,  from  the  Portuguese  who 
left  the  Territory  and  went  to  California,  for  assistance  in  having 
them  returned  to  Hawaii.  The  Portuguese  societies  in  Hawaii  sent 
an  agent  or  a  representative  to  California  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  do  what  he  could  in  having  these  people  returned  to  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  Portuguese  arriving  in  Hawaii  came  there 
under  the  act  of  1904  ? 

Mr.  Chilungworth.  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  act  still  in  existence  i 

Mr.  Chellinoworth.  I  think  that  at  the  last  session,  or  at  the 
session  before  the  last,  it  was  amended  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  still  a  tax  raised  for  immigration  pur- 
poses in  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  We  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  We  can,  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  Portuguese  continued  to  come  during  the 
past  year  or  so  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  From  where  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  Portugal. 

Mr.  Chilunowohth.  No  ;  we  are  barred. 

The  Chairman.  Barred  imder  the  literacy  test  ? 

Mr«  Chilungworth.  Yes;  and  on  the  question  of  assisted  immigra- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  barred  by  war  oonditions  also  ? 

^ir.  Chillingworth.  During  the  war  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  transportation  facilities,  and  the  literacy  test 
ana  your  provision  against  assisting  immigrants  block  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  Portuguese  been  leaving  Hawaii  and 
going  to  California  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Air.  OfflLLiNGWORTH.  Some  Portuguese  came  over  on  the  steamer 
with  Mr.  Dillingham  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Weeber,  and  Mr.  Hornwr 
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The  Chairman.  Did  they  leave  the  islands  on  account  of  the 
money  gotten  through  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  C&iLLiNGWOiiTH.  They  were  traveling  first  class,  these  I 
have  reference  to,  and  there  were  also  a  number  of  Filipinos  who 
were  traveling  first  class. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  that  ?  Can  they  leave  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  come  to  the  mainland  if  thev  can  not  pass  the  literacy  test  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  Yes;  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them.  There 
is  one  point  I  would  hke  to  bring  out  in  so  far  as  the  rice  industn* 
is  concerned.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese  aCTeemeut, 
where  an  industrv  requires  the  services  of  men  specialize  in  that 

{)articular  line,  they  can  bring  in  even  Japanese,  and  during  the 
ast  seven  months  something  Eke  37  Japanese  were  brought  m  by 
the  Tuna  Packing  Co.,  as  fishermen.  Now,  that  does  not  apply  to 
Chinese  under  your  exclusion  act.  For  instance,  tJie  rice  inaustry 
can  not  say,  ^*The  only  men  we  can  use  in  the  rice  industry  ait^ 
Chinese,  ^'  and  then  get  them  brought  into  the  country  in  the  same 
way  that  Japanese  can  be  brought  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese  fishermen  were  brought  to  Hawaii 
or  California. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  To  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  Mr.  Raker's  question  about  the  Por- 
tugese going  from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  I  answered  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  his  question  again. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  The  answer  is  that  they  can  come  to  the 
United  States  because  they  did  not  have  to  pass  the  literacy  test 
when  they  came  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  my  question  was  whether  they  could  come  to 
the  United  States  witnout  passing  that  test. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  can  come  out  of  Hawaii  and  go  to  the 
United  States  because  they  did  not  have  to  pass  the  literacy  test 
when  they  came  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  was  no  literacy  test  when  they  were  admitted 
to  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  being  that  once  having  been  admitted 
they  can  move  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  Stat^. 

Mr.  Free.  When  they  are  once  in  Hawaii,  where  there  is  no 
literacy  test,  then  all  tney  have  to  do  is  to  continue  over  to  the 
mainland,  and  that  is  what  they  do.  There  are  thousands  of  them 
in  California  who  could  not  pass  any  literacy  test. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  were  admitted  to  Hawaii  without  comphiiig 
with  the  literacy  test  then,  after  being  in  Hawaii,  they  could  come 
to  the  mainland  whether  they  were  able  to  pass  the  literacy  test  or 
not. 

Mr.  Free.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  they  can  not  get  in  now,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  My  answer  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  u^ 
relieved — and  I  hope  you  are — that  you  pass  some  speciiS  legislation 
which  affects  not  only  the  islands  of  Hawaii  but  the  other  Terri tor)'. 
Alaska;  that  the  legislation  cover  the  two  Territories. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  as  it  now  stands  they  were  admitted  to  Hawan 
without  passing  the  literacy  test?    In  other  words,  they  could  not 
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Eass  the  literacy  test  when  they  were  admitted  to  Hawaii,  but  after 
aving  come  to  Hawaii  they  can  now  come  to  the  mainland  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  Not  under  the  theory  on  which  I  am  working. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  say,  as  it  stands  now  ? 

Mr.  Chilijnqworth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Mr.  Raker's  suggestion  yesterday  in 
regard  to  a  possible  separate  immigration  act  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  That  is  my  idea,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  territorial  act,  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  things  should  include  Alaska.  Now,  then,  as  a  lawyer, 
have  you  given  any  thought  as  to  whether  it  would  be  within  our 
constitutional  rights  to  grant  that  sort  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  I  do  not  see  why  jon  would  not  be  within 
your  rights  as  long  as  you  are  not  discriminating  against  one  Territory, 
although  I  am  nc^  attempting  to  pass  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  natural  thought  would  be  that  inasmuch  as 
the  United  States  proper,  continental  United  States,  has  passed  acts 
which  left  Alaska  out  and  Hawaii  out.  in  regard  to  roads,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  that  such  l^slation  might  be  properly  passed. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  That  is  my  idea,  exactly.  We  are  building 
our  roads  of  reinforced  concrete,  according  to  military  specifications, 
at  tremendous  cost;  we  are  spending  millions  down  there  in  that  work 
and  helping  the  military  authorities  by  having  good  roads  which  they 
may  use  in  case  of  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  get  this  clearly  in  my  inin<).  At  the  present 
time  an  immigrant  can  not  come  to  Hawaii  who  can  not  pass  the 
literacy  test  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  having  once  landed  on  the  islands,  those  who  are 
there,  whether  they  are  illiterate  or  not,  may  come  to  the  mainland 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  if  the  provision  requiring  a  Uteracy  test  were 
raised  or  an  exception  made  as  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  then  there 
would  have  to  be  a  law  which  would  in  some  way  prohibit  them  from 
coming  to  the  mainland  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  That  is  exactly  my  point. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  the  arrangement  now  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  in  Hawaii  are  not  permitted  to  come  to  the 
mainland. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  law,  or  is  it  a  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  It  is  a  regulation  made  by  the  President  under  the 
immigration  law  of  1907. 

Mr.  Free.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  "gentleman's  agreement"  ? 

Mr.  Wkeber.  No. 

Mr.  Free.  Or  is  that  some  other  understanding  the  President  has 
with  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  understanding  he  has 
with  Japan  at  all.  The  immigration  law  of  1907  contains  a  provision 
that  the  President  may,  by  regulation,  prohibit  the  emigration  of 
Japanese  laborers  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland,  and  he  has  used 
that  power  and  prohibited  it. 

Mr.  Free.  When  did  he  promulgate  that  regulation  ? 
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Mr.  Weebek.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  proclamation, 
Mr.  Mead  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  the  date,  but  it  is  based  on  that  provision 
of  the  law  which  says  that  whenever  the  President  finds  that  people 
of  forei^  countries  are  using  their  passports  which  entitle  them  to  '^o 
to  the  insular  possessions  tor  the  purpose  of  going  to  continental 
United  States,  that  he  may  by  proclamation  prohibit  such  immigra- 
tion, and  he  has  done  so  by  proclamation. 

Mr.  Free.  May  that  proclamation  be  inserted  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Weeber.  It  has  been  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  proclamation,  I  think,  was  issued  in  1913,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  a  Japanese  is  in  Hawaii  and  takes  a  boat  to 
the  mainland,  to  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  and  he  did  not  requiir 
any  passport  or  anything  to  go  to  Hawaii,  and  he  lands  at  Angt  1 
Island,  Calif.,  to  be  admitted,  is  he  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  If  his  passport  reads  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  passport. 

Mr.  Mead.  Then  he  can  not  do  it,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  He  has  to  show  his  passport. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  can  not  leave  Hawaii  without  a  passport  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  matter  how  long  he  has  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Chilling  WORTH.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  he  were  bom  there? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  I  am  speaking  about  aliens.  If  he  were  bom 
there  he  would  not  need  a  passport. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  none  of  the  Japanese  who  have  lande<i  ir. 
Hawaii  since  1907 

Mr.  CinLLiNGWORTH  (interposing).  1913. 

Mr.  Rajcer  (continuing).  Have  gone  from  Hawaii  to  the  main* 
land? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  do  not  believe  any 
have  except,  perhaps,  students,  who  have  come  through  to  Hawaii 
and  who  have  finally  gotten  their  papers  there  so  that  tney  could  p«  i 
in ;  otherwise  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Rawlins.  There  was  an  exception  during  the  war,  when  an 
act  was  passed  providing  that  any  man,  irrespective  of  his  nationality. 
who  served  under  the  colors  of  this  country,  should  be  entitled  to 
naturalization,  and  under  that  a  lot  of  Japanese  have  oome  ovi*r 
since  they  got  their  certificates  of  naturalization.  They  went  into 
California.  They  were  extended  the  right  to  go  to  Camomia  and 
they  were  not  stopped  or  detained  because  they  had  theae'naturalizii- 
tion  certificates. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  that,  but  what  law  or  reg[ulation  is  in 
force  relative  to  the  Japanese  who  have  come  to  the  islands  sinr»* 
1913  leaving  Hawaii  ana  going  to  the  mainland? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  Before  any  alien  can  leave  the  Territory  he 
must  first  go  to  the  immigration  station  in  Honolulu  and  get  a  permit . 
he  must  have  his  papers  vis6d  by  his  consul,  and  if  he  does  not  pel 
his  permit  they  will  not  sell  him  a  ticket;  they  will  not  allow  tdm  to 
travel.  I  may  say  that,  before  this  visit,  1  had  not  been  in  ih«' 
United  States  for  14  years,  the  last  time  I  was  in  the  United  Stiit«<»< 
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being  in  1907 ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  San  Francisco  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  the  fact  that  we  were  required  to  fill  out  an  immigration 
blank  before  we  could  land,  and  were  examined  as  to  our  citizenship. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  if  that  has  been  in  force  by  regulation  your 
view  is  that  there  would  be  no  international  difficulty  and  no  diffi- 
cultv  as  far  as  the  Constitution  of  this  country  is  concerned  in  making 
it  apply  generally  to  those  who  from  now  on  Immigrate  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  CrauLiNOWORTH,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  can  not  be 
clone  through  the  passage  of  a  relief  measure  which  will  permit  us  to 
bring  immigrants  into  Hawaii  without  reference  to  the  literacy  test 
and  which  will  permit  us  to  assist  them  through  our  government  or 
through  a  board  of  commissioners.  You  have  done  it  m  the  case  of 
the  Japanese  and  others,  and  I  do  not  see  why  you  can  not  do  it  now. 

]^.  jRakeb.  Could  you  tell  us  approximately  the  number  that 
were  assisted  and  brought  to  Hawaii  within  the  last  15  years  from 
Porto  Rico,  Russia,  Poi^ugal,  and  Spain  that  were  illiterate  ? 

Mr.  Chiujngwobth.  I  could  not  answer  that,  and  I  do  not  know 
w'hether  Mr.  Mead  can. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  was  no  Uteracy  test,  and  therefore  there  were  no 
records  kept  as  to  whether  they  were  literate  or  illiterate. 

Mr.  Chilunowobth.  Mr.  Rawlins  just  informs  me  that  the  last 
shipment  of  Portuguese  from  Portugal  showed  that  87  per  cent  of 
those  who  were  brought  in  oyer  14  years  of  age  were  illiterate. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  the  old  days,  prior  to  our  immigra- 
tion act,  and  under  your  assisting  labor  act. 

Mr.  Chilukgwobth.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  protests  of 
organized  labor  in  Honolulu  are  made  either  without  a  fuU  compre- 
hension of  the  situation  in  all  the  islands  or  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
tests of  all  laborers! 

Mr.  Chilunowobth.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  those  who  are 
directly  taking  an  active  part  in  the  leadership  of  the  different  unions 
in  the  islands,  and  I  thiuK  the  protests  are  made  because  of  a  lack  of 
information.  Mr.  Wright,  who  is  the  president  of  the  federation  or 
council  there,  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  but  as  far  as  I  know  the 
statement  he  made  to  the  commission  on  the  Saturday  night  prior 
to  the  Wednesdav  morning  we  left  Hawaii  was  confined  to  Oahu. 

For  instance,  ne  made  the  statement  that  while  he  admitted  a 
shortage  on  Oanu,  and  that  the  shortage  there  was  due  to  the  strike, 
he  did  not  admit  that  that  was  true  on  the  other  islands,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  other  islands  were  in  the  same  condition  during  the  strike, 
and  that  during  the  strike  every  other  line  of  business  was  demor- 
alized; it  did  not  only  apply  to  American  institutions,  but  it  extended 
to  Japanese  growers;  they  were  in  as  bad  condition  as  we  were,  be- 
cause the  strikers  would  not  even  work  for  the  Japanese,  so  as  to 
prevent  those  men  from  going  to  work  on  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  that  connection,  suppose  you  commenced  to  bring 
various  people  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  labor  on  the  plantations — 
the  sugar  plantations,  the  pineapple  plantations,  or  othei*wise — in 
order  to  fill  up  what  you  present  as  the  shortage,  ana  that  the  Japanese 
who  are  now  working  on  the  plantations  should  quit  work,  you  would 
then  have  to  fill  their  places  with  more  imported  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Chilunowobth.  That,  of  course,  is  not  very  desirable,  and  we 
do  not  want  them  to  come  in  one  lump  on  account  of  the  expense 
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attached  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger.  If  we  go  back 
with  some  relief,  if  we  go  back  there  and  show  the  neople,  all  th» 
people,  that  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  the  Congress  of  ibf 
United  States  have  given  us  relief  and  have  recognized  our  right  t<» 
some  relief,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  What  is  the  real  thini' 
underneath  that  leads  you  to  give  us  that  idea  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  As  has  been  explained  to  you,  and  the  other 
members  of  this  committee,  we  are  short  of  labor;  we  depend  for  l\n 
greater  part  of  our  labor  on  the  Japanese  population,  and  unless  wt* 
get  reliei  we  have  to  look  to  them  absolutely  for  help  in  the  carrying 
on  of  our  work.  Now,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  psychology  to  figure  out. 
Put  yourself  in  their  place. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  they  can  strike  whenever  thev 
please  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  They  can  dictate  terms,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  be  put  in  that  situation.  I  am  giving  them  credit  for  the  ordinftry 
intelligence  that  a  man  is  siipposea  to  be  credited  with,  and  if  I  wen^ 
in  then*  place  what  would  I  do?  That  is  the  situation  and  that  l^ 
what  I  am  looking  at. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  not  that  apply  to  any  people  who  mi^ht  h- 
working  there  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  Of  one  nationality  controlling  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  just  the  noint. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  here  is  a  race  of  people  who  are  not 
admissible  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  And  do  not  assimilate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  who  do  not  assimilate. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  Perhaps  it  is  particularly  our  fault  that  we 
do  not  give  them  a  chance  to  assimilate. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  easily  controlled  by  influences  from 
their  own  home  government. 

Mr.  Chilungworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  said  you  did  not  give  them  a  chance  and  you  do 
not  propose  to  give  them  a  chance  to  assimilate  so  far  as  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  races  is  concerned,  do  you  t  You  do  not  approve  of 
their  intermarrying? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  I  do  not  even  mean  that  far;  I  mean  we  do 
not  take  them  into  our  clubs. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  you  are  even  going  further.  You  do  not  pro- 
pose, as  far  as  the  American  population  is  concerned,  to  favor  tlif- 
mtermarriage  of  the  Japanese  with  white  people  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  not  inter- 
marrying. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all.  The  Committee  has  heard  you: 
statements  with  much  interest,  Mr.  Chillingworth. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALTEB  F.  DULINOHAIL 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  would  like  to  make  a  short  statement  and  pui 
some  tel^ams  into  the  record.  In  the  last  two  or  three  days  I  hay»- 
received  uie  following  telegrams,,  oabl^rams,  and  radios  from  Hawai] 
which  I  would  like  to  have  put  in  the  record. 
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(The  telegrams,  cablegrams,  and  radiosj^ref erred  to  follow :) 

HoNOLuiiXj,  121  1/71, 
"Waltbe  Dillingham, 

New  Wilkard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Congressmen  who  disapprove  of  our  present  condition  should  remember  that  the 
responsibility  for  it  is  shared  by  Congress.  The  original  Hawaiian  immigration  policy 
^was  dependent  on  maintaining  balance  of  numbers.  Accordingly  we  stopped  the 
immigration  of  Japanese  in  1897.  Axmexation  reopened  it  and  Congress  dia  nothing 
until  the  gentlemen's  agreement.  It  was  during  tnis  period  that  the  preponderance 
of  this  nationality  came  to  Hawaii.  We  ought  now  to  send  back  every  Japanese  who 
does  not  propose  to  make  Hawaii  his  home  and  his  children  American  citizens.  Intro- 
ducing Gdnese  will  help  accomplish  this  and  insure  our  future.  This  project  far 
more  important  than  rehabilitation. 

Georob  R.  Carter,  Former  Governor. 


Honolulu,  June  25,  29tl, 
Retlaw,  WiUard,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Largely  attended  special  meeting  chamber  unanimously  indorse  joint  resolution 
authorize  Secreta^  of  Labor  permit  importation  alien  labor  for  agricultural  and 
domestic  work  in  Hawaii. 

Commerce. 

Honolulu,  June  £9, 1921* 
Ketlaw,  WUlard,  Washington: 

Maui  Chamber  of  Commerce  unanimously  adopted  following  resolution  on  June  27: 

** Resolved,  That  the  Maui  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  nonoolitical  oi^ganization  having 
at  heart  the  continued  American  control  of  Hawaii's  chief  agricultural  industries. 
Btzongly  uigee  upon  Congress  and  indorses  the  passage  of  joint  resolution  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  under  date  of  June  20,  1921,  permitting  importation  into 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  limited  periods  of  time  siimcient  agricultural  labor  to 
relieve  the  present  local  labor  shortage." 

Case,  Secretary. 

Honolulu,  June  25, 1921. 
Retlaw,  WUlard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rotary  Club  unanimously  indorses  labor  resolution. 

Stuart  Johnson,  President, 

Honolulu,  June  24, 1921. 
Retlaw,  WUlard,  Washington,  D,C. 

Commercial  Club  of  Honolulu  indorses  labor  resolution. 

L.  H.  Underwood,  Vice  President. 

s 


Honolulu,  June  28, 1921* 
Retlaw,  WUlard^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honolulu  Press  Club  unanimously  indorses  joint  resolution  vitally  important. 


Honolulu,  June  25,  1921. 
Retlaw,  WUlard,  Washington. 

Kaneohe  Rice  Mill  Co.  indorses  joint  resolution. 

Hanebbro. 


Honolulu,  June  26,  I9si/. 
Retlaw,  WUlard ^  Washington,  /).  C; 

Honolulu  Automobile  Club  unanimously  indorses  resolution. 

Warren,  President. 
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Honolulu,  Junt  iS,  19: t, 
Retlaw,  Willardf  Washington,  2).  C: 

Outdoor  circle  unanimouBly  indorses  labor  resolution. 

Camfbiu. 

This  is  a  civic  organization  composed  of  the  women  of  Honolulu. 

Honolulu,  Juru  26,  I9tu 
Retlaw,  Willardf  Washington,  D,  C: 

Houfiewives  League  of  Hawaii  heartily  and  unanimously  indorse  joint  resolution. 

CEcniiB  Knudsen,  Secretary. 

That  is  a  society  of  women  in  Honolulu  who  are  organized  to 
assist  in  bringing  down  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Honolulu,  June  SO,  l9tL 
Retlaw,  Willard,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Labor  resolution  heartily  indorsed  by  Hawaiian  Islands  Hotel  and  RestauiaDt 
Associations. 

A.  J.  PsDSBBON,  Prmdtnt, 


Honolulu,  June  £6, 192U 
Dillinoham, 

New  Wtllard,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Medical  society,  Hawaii,  indorsee  labor  resolution. 

(Note. — *' Retlaw''  is  a  code  word  meaning  *' Walter  Dillingham,"  uoedasan 
address  to  save  cable  tolls.) 

Putnam. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Do  I  understand  that  these  organizations  would 
not  indorse  any  other  legislative  plan  but  this  onef 

Mr.  DiLLXNGHAM.  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  justified  in  that  con- 
clusion. As  far  as  the  people  in  Hawaii  go,  they  know  of  one  resolu- 
tion which  is  before  Congress  to-day ,  and  approve  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  ExEOzsA.  But  any  other  resolution  that  solved  the  difficultieB 
would  meet  with  their  approval  t 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  The  people  there  want  the  problem  solved. 

Mr.  ElLECZKA.  And  they  are  not  particularly  bent  on  seeing  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  permitting  the  admission  of  Chmese 
solely — that  is  what  I  had  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Dillinoham.  I  think  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  come  to  t 
very  definite  conclusion  about  the  matter  and  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  solve  our  problem  is  by  admitting  some  Chinese  into  the 
country,  and  that  conclusion  is  formed  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
local  conditions.  Whether  or  not  that  is  the  only  way  to  settle  it, 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  wondered  whether  the  people  realized  that 
they  are  asking  a  good  deal  in  coming  to  Congress  with  one  short 
resolution  whicn,  if  enacted  knocks  down  three  big  laws  that  have 
been  tried  and  made  effective. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Johnson,  when  any  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  are  in  a  death  struggle  they  want  relief,  and  whether  it 
requires  the  knocking  down  of  three  laws  or  three  men  or  300  laws 
is  not  the  point  with  them.     It  is  a  question  of  getting  relief. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  But  they  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  they  are  doing  that,  ought  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  think  the  people  on  the  islands  are  fairly  intelli- 
gent; at  least,  they  are  so  ratea;  and  I  think  they  realize  tnat  it  is 
going  to  require  a  very  strong  stand  on  the  part  of  intelligent  men  to 
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bring  about  this  relief ,  because  for  23  years  we  have  been  denied  relief 
from  a  situation  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  official  and  other 
reports  by  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and  also  by 
the  local  government  and  local  interests.  So  they  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  an  easy  solution  for  which  they  are  asking. 

This  conmsission  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  present  to 
this  committee  the  labor  situation  in  Hawaii  without  submitting  cer- 
tain facts  relatingto  national  issues.  As  a  result  of  the  telegram  from 
Mr,  George  W.  Wright,  president  of  the  Honolulu  Central  Labor 
Union,  dated  June  26,  1921,  presented  by  Mr.  Edgar  C.  Wallace,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  raises  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  national  issue  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  in 
Hawaii,  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  submit  evidence  to  refute  the  state- 
ments made  in  that  telegram. 

We  also  feel  obligated  to  show  that  not  only  have  we  not  misstated 
facts,  but  that  we  nave  conclusive  evidence  to  provia  that  a  national 
issue  does  exist.  Moreover,  we  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  to  this 
committee  that  that  issue  is  of  immediate  and  far-reaching  importance 
to  the  United  States  and  not  merely  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  cablegram  from  Mr.  Wright,  presented  to  your  committee  on 
June  27  by  Mr.  Wallace,  contains  seven  separate  misstatements  of 
fact,  which  we  list  as  follows: 

First.  That  Hawaii's  Emergency  Labor  Commission  is  misrepre- 
senting conditions. 

Second.  That  there  is  no  actual  labor  shortage  in  the  Territory. 

Third,  That  men  were  driven  from  the  plantations  by  intolerable 
conditions. 

Fourth.  That  no  labor  organization  has  indorsed  the  plan  under 
consideration. 

Fifth.  That  the  planters  are  intentionally  limiting  production  and 
planning  an  artificial  unemployment  campaign. 

Sixth.  That  the  charge  of  a  Japanese  conspiracy  to  control  the 
industries  of  the  Territory  is  a  ridiculous  falsehood. 

Seventh.  That  the  Japanese  are  striving  for  American  ideals  and 
standards  and  that  there  are  no  national  issues  involved. 

The  truth  of  each  and  all  of  these  seven  statements  is  absolutely 
denied  by  this  commission.  Of  these  seven  statements,  Mr.  Homer 
has  already  answered  the  misrepresentation  of  conditions,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  actual  labor  shortage,  and  the  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  to  develop  an  artificial  shortage  and  to  limit  prodiiction. 

The  statement  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  indorsed  hj  any 
labor  organization  has  already  been  disproven  by  the  two  formal 
indorsements  introduced  in  testimony  on  June  24.  To  these  indorse- 
ments we  now  add  a  cablegram  from  the  president  of  the  Honolulu 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  effect  that  the  indorsement  of  the 
Marine  Engineers'  Benefit  Association,  an  organization  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  mailed  to  this  commission  on 
June  22.     That  message  reads  as  follows: 

Honolulu,  June  25 ^  1921. 
Rktlaw,  Willard,  Wasihmgion^  D.  C\ 

Indorsement  Marine  Engineers'  Benefit  Association  mailed  22d.    Membership  80. 

Oral. 
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It  was  this  same  organization,  the  Marine  Engineers'  Benefit  Asso* 
ciation,  which  protested  against  permitting  the  Japanese  Federation 
of  Labor  to  become  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Labor  conditions  in  Hawaii  have  continuoushr  improved  from  1915 
as  to  quarters,  wages,  and  welfare  work.     We  have  alreadv  cited 

3 notations  from  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  *  Labor 
bnditions  in  Hawaii,  made  in  1915,  showing  that  the  general  con- 
ditions for  agricultural  labor  in  Hawaii  were  far  in  advance  of  those 
in  any  other  tropical  country  in  the  world  and  compared  favorably 
with  conditions  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  Stat^.  Plantations 
have  provided  athletic  fields,  hospitals  of  the  most  modem  type, 
welfare  workers  on  practically  every  plantation,  and  sanitary  officers. 
Territorial  and  private;  and^  while  the  conditions  vary  somewhat  on 
different  plantations,' there  is  no  difference  so  far  as  the  shortage  of 
labor  go.es  which  would  indicate  that  the  reason  for  the  absence  of 
adequate  labor  is  the  lack  of  proper  treatment  and  accommodations. 
Concerning  this  statement  we  beg  to  €[uote  from  a  report  of  the 
director  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Labor  Protective  Association  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  dated  September  10,  1920.  After  reciting  the  advanatges  of 
employment  in  Hawaii,  as  compared  with  those  m  the  Philippines, 
he  says: 

PeiiodicaUy  about  500  or  more  a  year  of  Filipino  laborers  from  Hawaii  return  to 
these  islands.  This  constitutes  the  best  propaganda  for  the  immigration  to  Hawaii, 
as  these  laborers  on  leaving  the  Philippines  were  Hi-dressed,  but  upon  their  return 
they  are  decently  dressed  and  have  a  standard  of  living  much  higher  than  the  laborers 
who  stayed  in  this  coimtry.  These  of  course  attract  their  friends.  But  this  is  not 
enough:  the  money  orders  which  the  Filipino  laborers  of  Hawaii  are  sending  periodi- 
cally to  their  families  here  constitute  a  most  effective  propaganda  of  the  recruiting 
agents,  because  with  that  money  earned  in  foreign  land  not  only  the  condition  of  the 
families  of  the  inunigrants  is  improved  but  they  also  become  owners  of  parcels  of  land 
and  comfortable  houses  like  those  now  existing  in  Siqi^jor,  Cebu  and  the  Hocos 
countr>'. 

The  commissioner  of  labor  also  stated  that — 

the  measures  taken  by  this  office  (the  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Manila)  to  counteract  the 
exodus  of  laborers  to  Hawaii  is  the  same  campaig[n  of  insular  intarmigration,  but  the 
result  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  be  in  view  of  the  gpod  and  material  advan- 
tages which  Filipino  agricultural  laborers  could  get  by  working  in  the  plantations  of 
Hawaii  in  comparison  with  the  conditions  he  could  secure  in  the  Philippinee. 

This  commsission  has  called  attention  to  the  racial  solidarity  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  Hawaii,  but  no  chaise  of  conspiracy  has  been 
made  by  us.  We  ask  vour  committee,  however,  to  decide,  from  the 
evidence  presented  l?eu)re  it,  whether  or  not  there  are  nationalistic 
issues  involved  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  idea  or  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  to  control  all  activities  in  Hawaii. 

Whether  or  not  this  country,  with  safety  to  itself,  can  permit  a  con- 
dition to  continue  that,  is  moving  toward  the  Japanese  domination 
and  possession  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  for  you  to  decide.  We 
have  controlled  the  interests  of  Hawaii  for  America  for  100  years. 
Our  hands  are  tied  to-dayby  immigration  laws  which  prevent  us 
from  going  any  further.  We  have  done  and  are  doing  our  utmost, 
but  we  can  not  meet  the  situation  that  now  confronts  us  without 
your  assistance. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  hearings  to  the  effort  which  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  made  to  control  the  publication  of  Japanese 
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newspapers.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  articles  from  these  Japa- 
nese papers  have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in 
Hawaii  and  show  conclusively  that  there  is  not  only  a  failure  to 
back  up  the  principles  and  ideals  of  America  in  Hawaii  but  that 
there  is  a  distinct  effort  to  wean  away  and  controvert  the  efforts 
made  to  bring  the  children  of  the  Japanese  under  the  spirit  and 
influence  and  up  to  the  ideals  of  Amencan  citizenshin.  With  that 
in  view,  the  head  of  the  American  Legion  in  Hawaii,  Major  Butler, 
introduced  in  the  legislature  a  bill  for  the  control  of  the  alien  lan^age 

gress  of  the  islands.     After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  a  bill  was 
nallv  passed  looking  to  the  control  of  this  very  important  educa- 
tional feature. 

The  gentleman  who  simed  the  telegram  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  Mi-.  Geoige  W.  Wright,  is  the  editor  of  the  Labor  Review 
of  Hawaii.  On  the  front  page  of  the  issue  of  this  paper,  dated 
April  26,  we  have  this  comment  on  this  attempt  to  control  the  Jap- 
anese press  of  the  islands,  ''Press  gag  bill  to  become  law."  In  the 
editorial  column,  on  page  3,  of  the  same  issue,  is  this  editorial: 

It  IB  diiScult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  reactionary  and  und/emocratic  than  the 
press  gag  bill  which  was  brought  into  being  by  the  senate  of  the  Territory.  The  father 
of  this  iDegitimate  monstrosity  can  be  surmised  from  the  striking;  family  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  other  offspring  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Ranters'  Association. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  for  the  sake  of  the  honorable  members  of  the  American  Lesion 
who  were  true  to  the  traditions  and  the  ideals  of  Americanism  that  certain  of  its 
officers  should  have  tried  to  involve  the  legion  in  this  disgraceful  proceeding. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  have  one  downstairs. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  it  go  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  newspaper  articles 
that  demonstrated  a  certain  condition.  Have  you  copies  of  those 
articles  1 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No;  I  have  not  those  copies. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  procurable  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  They  are  available.  As  stated  the  other  day  to 
this  committee,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Government  officials  who 
will  turn  them  over  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Ejleczka.  Who  issues  this  Labor  Review? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  says,  ''Published  weekly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Honolulu  Central  Labor  Coimcil  at  the  offices  of  the  J^ew 
Prewiom,  15-19  Pauahi  Street,  Honolulu." 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  the  New  Freedom? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  New  Freedom  is  the  only  Democratic  pub- 
lication we  have  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  that  the  name  of  a  paper? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes.  On  page  3,  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
colunm,  is  carried  this  expression: 

The  Labor  Review  of  Hawaii. 

Kditorial  committee:  Wright,  Baker,  Wilson. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  determine  from  a  reading  of  the 
various  issues  of  this  newspaper  whether  the  publisher  of  the  paper 
is  pro-Japanese  or  anti-Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Dtlungham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  that,  but  I  do  offer  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Wright,  the  editor  of 
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this  paper.     There  is  one  other  editorial,  which  appeared'in  the  issue 
of  May  3,  which  reads  as  follows : 

On  the  second  page  of  this  issue  we  print  the  roll  call  on  the  press  bill,  which.  tf> 
our  minds,  forms  the  test  by  which  we  will  judge  our  friends  and  foes.  The  issue  wa? 
clean  cut  and  unmistakable,  and  there  is  no  excuse  in  the  future  for  the  ones  who  »> 
they  "didn't  know  it  was  loaded/'  For  ourselves  we  do  not  care  a  rap  about  su-b 
laws  as  that;  we  will  continue  to  speak  out  in  meeting  as  the  spirit  moves  iw,  ani 
whenever  we  have  anything  that  needs  to  be  said.  But  we  are  sorry  for  the  pwor 
fish  that  voted  for  this  bill,  and  for  some  of  the  archconspirators  in  whose  distortni 
and  vindictive  minds  the  thing  was  hatched.  It  will  be  blazoned  across  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  the  "shame  of  Hawaii"  and  those  who  participated  in  the  frameup  will 
find  that  their  names  will  be'  kept  fresh  upon  the  tablets  of  memory,  over  agaiiu^t 
the  time  when  another  election  day  rolls  around. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  which  he 
was  opposed  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Irwin  to  explain  the  bill  because 
he  is  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  bill  aimed  at  the  foreign-language  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  is  a  rather  long  and  involved  bill  and  I  would 
prefer  to  have  the  bill  before  attempting  to  explain  it.  It  is  not  now 
immediately  available  because  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  couple  of  days  ago.  In  a  few  words,  the  first  section 
of  the  act  prohibits  publication  of  certain  kinds  of  things,  things 
which  tend  to  incite  racial  illfeeling,  things  which  tend  to  incite 
sabotage,  and  things  of  that  kind.  That  is  the  first  section.  The 
second   section   provides    that    every   foreign-language   newspaper 

Eublished  in  Hawaii  shall  file  with  tne  Attorney  General  a  copy  of 
is  paper  upon  publication.  The  next  section  provides  that  if  tlie 
newspaper  publisher  fails  to  do  that  he  may  be  punished  cruninallv. 
The  next  section  provides  that  books  printed  in  a  foreign  languagei 
other  than  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  that  kind,  must  be  intei^ 
preted  and  filed  with  the  Attorney  General's  Department. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  What  do  you  mean  by  "interpreted'' — translated! 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eleczka.  And  the  same  applies  to  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No.  But  the  duty  is  laid  upon  the  Attorney  General 
to  examine  the  newspapers,  the  editorial  matter,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  in  order  to  nnd  out  whether  the  first  section  of  the  act  has 
been  violated  by  the  publication  of  prohibited  matter.  The  next 
section  provides  that  ii  any  one  of  these  newspapers  is  convicted  of 
publishing  prohibited  matter  that  thereafter  the  newspaper  shall 
then  be  compelled  to  file  with  the  Attorney  General  a  translated 
copy  of  the  paper.  Those,  in  brief,  are  the  terms  of  the  act.  I  will 
get  a  copy  01  the  act  and  file  it  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  BlLECZka.  The  pm^pose  of  it  was  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
sedition,  sabotage,  and  anarchy  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  in  the  foreign-language  newspapers ! 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  bill  describe  sabotage  and  all  the  variou> 
things  that  are  prohibited? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Not  in  any  great  particularity. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  left  to  the  Attorney  General  ? 
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Mr.  Ikwin.  To  some  extent,  yes;  and  to  the  courts  finally. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  man  can  print  anjrthing  he  wants  to  print  without 
filing  a  translation.  If  he  is  convicted,  then  he  has  to  print  the 
paper  and  file  a  translation  with  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  Ikwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  After  he  is  convicted  and  files  his  translation,  then 
what  do  you  do  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Ibwin.  Punish  him.  The  first  offense  is  punishable  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment  of  six  months  and  a  fine  of  $500,  as  I  now  recall  it, 
and  tne  second  offense,  and  all  offenses  thereafter,  call  for  an  im- 
prisonment of  one  year  and  a  fine  of  $1,000.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory  now,  but  I  think  that  is  a  fairlj  accurate  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  covers  it,  and  we  will  have  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  record. 

(The  bill  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

[Act  216  (S.  B.  No.  HI).] 

AX  ACT  To  prohibit  the  publication,  circulation,  or  distributicn  of  articles  or  matter  of  a  nature  con- 
trary to  tne  public  welfare,  and  to  provide  regulations  and  penalties. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii:  Section  1.  Any  person 
who  ahaU  print,  publish,  sell,  distribute,  or  circulate,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  any 
written  or  printed  article  or  matter,  in  any  form  or  language,  which  shall  advocate  or 
incite  or  be  intended  to  advocate  or  incite  the  conunission  of  any  act  of  \dolence,  such 
as  sabotage,  incendiarism,  sedition,  anarchy,  rioting,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  or  which 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  advocate  or  incite  or  be  intended  to  advocate  or  incite  the 
use  or  exercise  of  force,  feat,  intimidation,  threats,  ostracism,  or  hlackmail,  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  or  coercing  or  intimidating  any  person  from  freely  engaging  in 
lawnil  business  or  employment  or  the  enjoyment  of  rights  of  liberty  or  property,  or 
which  by  deliberate  misrepresentation  shall  be  designed  and  intended  to  create  or 
have  the  effect  of  creating  aistrust  or  dissension  between  peoples  of  different  races  or 
between  citizens  and  aliens,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  the  first 
conviction  shdl  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
^$1,000.00)  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  and  upon  a  second  convdction  for 
again  violating  this  section  within  five  years  of  the  first  conviction  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00)  or  by  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  publish  in  a  foreign  language  any  news 
paper,  or  prints  of  like  nature  for  the  disseradnation  of  news  or  information,  snail  file 
a  full  and  true  copy  of  each  and  every  such  newspaper  or  print  in  the  office  of  the 
attorney  general  of  the  Territory  forthwith  upon  the  publication  thereof. 

Sec  3.  Whenever  any  person  shall  print,  issue,  or  publish  in  a  foreign  language  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  any  books,  paper,  pamphlet,  bulletin,  circular,  hand  bill, 
dodger,  or  other  form  of  written  or  printed  matter  or  article  not  included  in  section  2 
of  this  act,  which  shall  relate  or  refer  to  the  Government  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  to  any 
principle  of  government,  or  the  administration  of  law,  or  rights  of  persons  or  property, 
or  to  any  racial,  industrial,  or  class  question  or  conditions,  or  to  any  of  the  matters 
mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act,  such  person  shall  in  each  case  include  therein  a 
statement  of  the  name  or  names  and  places  of  residence  or  business  of  the  author  or 
authon  thereof,  and  of  the  publisher  or  publishers  of  the  same,  and  shall  also  file  a  full 
and  true  copy  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  territory,  a  true  and 
correct  English  translation  thereof,  under  the  oath  of  its  author  or  publisher. 

Sec  4.  If  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  publishing  or  circulating  any  article  or 
matter  of  a  nature  contrary  to  any  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act,  and  such  person 
shall  thereafter  publish  or  circulate  in  the  manner  described  in  section  2  of  this  act, 
any  article  or  matter  in  any  foreign  language  which  shall  relate  or  refer  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or  anj  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  to  any  prinqiple  of  government^  or  the  administration  of  law, 
or  the  rights  of  persons  or  property,  or  to  any  racial,  industrial  or  class  question  or 
conditionSi  or  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act,  he  shall  file 
with  each  such  article  a  true  and  correct  English  translation  thereof,  unaer  oath. 
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Sbc.  5.  Any  peraon  required  under  either  section  3  or  section  4  of  this  act  to  file  a 
true  and  sworn  EngUsh  translation  of  any  article  or  matter  published  in  a  foreign 
language,  who  shall  knowingly  file  a  false  or  incorrect  translation  of  such  article  or 
matter,  or  any  person  who  loiowing  that  the  translation  made  by  him  of  such  article 
or  matter  is  to  be  so  filed,  shall  knowingly  make  a  false  or  incorrect  translation  of  such 
article  or  matter  for  the  purpose  of  the  same  boing  so  filed,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury 
and  be  published  as  by  law  provided  in  the  case  of  perjury. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  tne  duty  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  territory  to  examine  the 
matter  so  required  to  be  filed  in  his  office  to  such  extent  as  to  him  shall  seem  reason- 
ably necessary  or  advisable  to  determine  the  nature  or  e£fect  thereof,  and  to  prosecute 
all  offenses  under  this  act  which  shall  come  or  be  brought  to  his  attention,  and  any 
such  offenses  may  also  be  prosecuted  by  any  county  or  city  and  county  attorney. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  not  be  necessaiy  for  matter  filed  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  genera, 
under  this  act  to  be  preserved  for  more  than  one  year,  and  the  attorney  general  may 
thereafter  at  any  time  in  his  discretion  destroy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  All  matters  filed  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  general  under  either  of  sections 
2,  3,  or  4  of  this  act  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection. 

Sec  9.  Any  person  (other  than  a  corporation)  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provisions  of  this  act  for  which  a  penalty  is  not  otherwise  provided  in 
this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00), 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

If  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  violated  by  any  corporation,  such  corporation 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  in  a  sum  not  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  fine 
which  could  be  imposed  under  the  preceding  terms  of  this  section  upon  an  individual 
for  a  like  violation.  • 

Sec.  10.  Definitions. — ^The  word  ** person"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  also  include  any 
persons,  company,  association,  or  corporation  or  the  officers,  agents,  or  employees  of 
fluch  corporation,  except  where  such  meaning  is  expressly  excluded. 

Any  language  other  than  English  and  Hawaiian  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  foreign 
language  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec  11.  If  any  section,  sub-section,  sentence,  clause,  or  phrase  of  this  act  is  for 
any  reason  held  to  be  invalid  or  unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  act. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 

Approved  this  27th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1921. 

C.  J.  McCarthy, 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  became  of  the  bill  in  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  '< 

Mr.  Iewin.  It  passed  the  lerislature. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  is  now  uie  law  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleozka.  But  it  has  not  been  tested  in  the  courts  as  yet  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No.  There  is  one  statement  I  want  to  make,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  in  order  to  correct  a  misstatement  made  yesterday 
with  reference  to  the  Japanese  trouble  that  took  place  in  1897  or 
1898.  The  bare  statement  was  made  that  to  the  best  of  our  recol- 
lection the  Japanese  were  allowed  to  come  in,  but  they  were  not; 
they  were  sent  back. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  those  on  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes.  That  is  found  in  *  *  A  brief  history  of  the  Hawaiian 
people,"  by  Alexander.  It  is  a  short  paragraph,  and  if  the  committee 
desu*es  I  will  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Irwin  (reading) : 

During  the  years  1896  and  1897  certain  Japanese  emigration  companies  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  induce  large  numbers  of  their  countrymen  to  emigrate  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Having  ascertained  that  extensive  frauds  were  being  practiced  on  these 
people,  and  that  the  immigration  laws  were  being  evaded,  the  liawaiian  Government 
caused  a  strict  examination  to  be  made  and  on  the  23d  of  ^iarch,  1897,  forbade  the 
landing  of  several  hundred  Japanese  immigrants.  In  all  about  1,100  immigrants  on 
different  occasionB  were  obliged  to  return  to  Japan,  where  this  severe  action  incited 
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intense  feeling.  The  Japanese  Government  sent  the  cruiser  Naniwa  in  May  with  a 
special  commissioner  to  investigate  the  matter.  After  a  lengthy  correspondence  the 
difficulty  was  amicably  compromised  the  next  year  by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
of  $75,000  to  Japan.  This  was  done  at  the  instance  oi  the  United  States  Government 
to  remove  a  possible  hindrance  to  annexation. 

Mr.  Box.  From  what  book  are  you  reading  ? 
Mr.  Irwin.  From  Alexander's  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People. 
Mr.  Raker.  And  from  what  page  ? 
Mr.  Irwin.  Page  321. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  went  into  executive  session,  after  which 
it  adjourned.) 

t 

COBOflTTEE   ON   IbOCIGBATION   AND   NATURALIZATION, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washingtorij  July  7,  1921. 

The  committee  met  at  J  0.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  committee  would  like  the  Delegate  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Kalanianaole,  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
situation  in  the  islands,  in  regard  to  labor.  We  have  left  you  to 
the  last,  and  without  objection  we  will  call  upon  you  this  morning. 

STATEMEIfT  OF  HOIT.  J.  KTJHIO  KALANIAVAOLE,  DELEGATE 
IS  GOlf OBESS  FBOM  THE  TEBRITOBT  OF  HAWAII. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  have  not  much  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
unless  the  conamittee  wishes  to  ask  me  questions.  The  matter  has 
been  gone  over  somewhat  thoroughly  by  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  realized  for  a  long  time  the  Japanese 
situation  in  Hawaii;  in  fact,  you  were  one  of  the  first  to  see  it  com- 
ing on  and  to  predict  what  has  actually  happened  in  the  islands,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  That  is  true.  About  10  or  11  years  ago 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  administration  to  the  danger  of  the 
political  domination  of  Hawaii  by  the  Japanese.  I  made  my  protest 
to  the  administration  and  the  administration  sent  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  investigate  the  matter.  He  visited  the  islands;  but 
was  not  there  very  long,  and  upon  his  return  to  Washington,  did 
not  make  a  report.  My  protest  is  filed  in  the  Interior  Department, 
a  formal  protest  to  the  I'resident  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  there  a  report  made  by  the  Secretary ! 

Mr*  EIalanianaole.  No;  he  never  made  a  report. 

The  Chairman.  You  filed  a  formal  protest  11  years  ago? 

Mr,  Kalanianaole.  Yes;  about  11  years  ago,  of  the  conditions 
in  the  islands;  that  is,  fear  of  the  dommation  of  the  Japanese  and, 
because  of  that  domination,  that  the  citizens  of  that  Territory  would 
in  time  lose  political  control  of  the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  Lose  their  control  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  mean  political  control.  I  was  fighting 
from  a  citizen's  point  of  view.  In  fact,  the  statement  I  made  at 
that  time  was  that,  in  10  years,  the  Japanese  who  were  then  going 
to  school  provided  they  exercised  their  rights  as  citizens  and  voted, 
would  control  the  electorate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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The  Chairman.  You  made  that  prophecy  publicly  m]j[the  islands 
from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes.  And  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  tluvse 
people  who  criticized  me  at  that  time  are  now  realizing  that  the  fight 
i  made  then  was  for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of  all  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  As  stated  by  the  commission,  not  only  are  we  now  in 
danger  politically,  but  industrially  and  economically. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  the  prominent  Japanese  in  the 
islands  know  that  this  feeling  exists  not  only  among  your  people  an<i 
themselves,  the  voters  in  Hawaii,  but  among  the  people  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  Hawaii'  that  is,  the  Japanese  people  there  must 
know  it  ?  * 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  their 
newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Whether  it  was  discussed  in  their  newspapers 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  remains  that  not  only  the  citizens 
but  the  Japanese  themselves  were  aware  of  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  And  discussed  frequently  in  the  English  printed 
newspapers  in  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Elalanianaole.  The  danger  of  the  domination  by  the  Japanese 
of  our  political,  economic,  and  mdustrial  situation  as  stated  t>y  the 
commission  is  now  more  acute  than  at  the  time  I  made  my  protest 
In  the  protest  I  filed  at  that  time  I  stated  that  the  administration  wu- 
un-Americanizing  that  Territory  instead  of  Americanizing  it.  By 
legislation  in  Congress,  I  have  sought  to  make  that  Territory  Ameri- 
can. I  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  that  in  the  United  Statts 
Congress,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  months  that  we  have  had 
legislation  passed  as  the  first  step  toward  Americanizing  that 
Territory.  That  first  step  is  that  all  Government  work  should  be 
done  by  American  citizens,  the  same  as  has  been  carried  on  by  th»» 
Territory,  county,  and  city  governments. 

The  Chairman.  That  paragraph  remained  in  the  rehabilitation 
bill  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  That  paragraph  remained  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wonder  why  the  Delegate  did  not  think  to  nut  in  that 
bill  a  provision  that  land  should  not  Be  owned  by  those  wno  are  not 
eligible  to  become  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  have  inserted  a  provision  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion bill  prohibiting  aliens  from  buying  Government  lands,  but  thev 
have  been  purchasmg  Government  lands  in  the  name  of  their  minor 
children  and  having  themselves  appointed  guardians  of  such  chOdren. 
thus  acquiring  the  control  of  the  land.  Tne  legality  of  these  trans- 
actions  is  now  being  tested  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Doir  t  they  own  some  of  this  land  in  Hawaii  i 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  1  do  not  know.  Perhaps  the  attomcv 
general  may  know  of  the  amount  of  land  they  own. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Navy  Department  pn^ 
tested  the  insertion  of  that  clause  in  your  rehabilitation  bill? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  No;  the  representative  of  the  War  Depart-- 
ment  in  Hawaii  protested,  apparently  believing  in  Japaniaing  th\- 
country  by  employing  Japanese  aliens. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Why  should  the  Navy  Department  and  the  War 
Department  control  the  civil  part  of  the  Government  relative  to  the 
ownership  of  the  lands  ? 

Mr.  E[alanianaole.  They  don't.  The  United  States  Congress  is 
responsible. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  another  matter;  the  rehabilitation  bill 
carried  one  i)aragraph  to  the  effect  that  citizens  or  those  eligible 
to  become  citizens  only  should  be  employed  on  Federal  works. 
The  big  Federal  works  there  are  the  Navy  works  and  the  Army  works, 
and  both  departments  protested  against  the  carrying  of  that  para- 
graph in  the  rehabilitation  bill. 

Air.  Rakeb.  But  you  succeeded  in  getting  it  in  ? 

The  Chaibman.  We  kept  it  in.  Now,  the  next  step  is  what  to  do 
to  offset  the  Japanese  domination  of  the  islands,  and  I  thought  we 
ought  to  hear  the  Prince  and  get  his  views. 

Mr.  Box.  I  notice  the  statement  shows  that  the  Hawaiian  people 
are  diminishing  in  numbers  and  have  been  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  The  full-blooded  Hawaiians;  yes. 

Mr.  Box.  Why  is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Well,  I  suppose  the  change  of  life — civilizar 
tion.    They  could  not  withstand  the  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  Box.  In  other  words,  civilization  kifled  them  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  suppose  so.  The  undesirable  part  of  civili- 
zation is  what  killed  them. 

Mr.  Box.  They  appropriated  the  bad  part  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  They  were  a  prmiitive  people.  Civilization 
changed  the  nature  of  their  habits;  and,  as  civilization  came  on, 
diseases  followed  and  towns  and  cities  grew.  They  left  their  country 
homes  and  the  life  that  their  ancestors  had  lived  for  generations  and 
ceased  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  They  went  into  the  cities 
and  into  the  tenements  and  into  surroimdings  that  were  not  fit  or 
good  for  a  people  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  open. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Ask  him  what  particular  part  of  the  civilization  killed 
these  people  off. 

Mr.  Box.  Judge  Raker  asks,  very  pertinently,  that  we  be  particu- 
lar and  ascertain  what  particular  things  in  civilization  it  was  that 
destroyed  them. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Rum  and  disease. 

Mr.  Box.  Venereal  diseases  for  one  thing,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Smallpox  and  measles,  particularly. 

Mr,  Dillingham.  Measles  raised  more  havoc  there  than  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Box.  Measles,  smallpox,  and  drinking  liquor  ? 

Mr.  £lALANiANAOLE.r  Well,  liquor  always  does  harm  to  any  race 
of  people. 

3lr.  JBox.  Who  are  more  or  less  primitive  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Primitive  or  civilized. 

Mr.  Box.  And  you  succeeded  in  wiping  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Looking  back  over  our  history,  you  will  find 
that  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  we  had  in  Hawaii  was  to  keep 
civilized  countries  from  bringing  liquor  into  the  islands.  Our  Eangs 
prohibited  liquor  from  being  brought  in,  but  the  French  and  other 
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Governments  seeking  to  build  up  their  trade  by  force  overrode  our 
laws  and  we  were  not  able  to  keep  liquor  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  same  old  story.  The  fellow  who  has 
trade  wants  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  It  is  the  greed  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  heard  of  their  legislation  ref- 
lating bathing  costumes,  they  introduced  in  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  over  there  a  bill  regulating  the  use  of  bathing  suits. 
Complaint  was  made  that  the  bathers  at  this  famous  Waikiki  Beach 
were  running  around  on  the  beach  of  Honolulu  in  these  very  limited 
bathing  suits,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  their  senate  by  Senator 
Desha,  a  Hawaiian,  and  he  made  a  very  brief  speech  which  carried 
the  bill,  and  his  speech  was  about  like  this,  that  100  years  ago  the 
Americans  came  to  the  islands  and  put  clothes  on  the  natives  there, 
and  now  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Hawaiians  to  put  clothes  on 
the  American  women  that  came  there.     And  his  argument  won. 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  Prince,  as  to  the  prospect  for  the  future.  What 
about  the  outlook  for  the  Hawaiian  people  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Well,  I  think  our  future  is  very  bright. 
Congress  has  just  passed  a  bill  to  give  the  Hawaiian  race  an  oppor- 
tunity to  trv  to  save  itself.  The  idea  is  to  take  them  out  oi  the 
tenements  oi  the  cities  and  put  them  back  on  the  land,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Government;  that  is,  they  are  riven  financial  aid  with  which 
to  develop  these  lands  into  agricultural  lands.  If  Congress  enacts  a 
law  permitting  Europeans  to  enter  the  Territory  and  at  the  same 
time  compel  tnem  to  remain  until  they  are  naturalized,  which  would 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  our  communitv 
and  be  a  part  of  our  permanent  population,  I  am  positive  that  sucn 
a  condition  would  benefit  the  Hawaiian  people.  The  standard  of 
living  and  citizenship  would  be  raised. 

Mr.  Box.  Your  hope  is,  then,  they  will  not  go  as  the  American 
Indian  finally  went  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  hope  not.  It  has  never  been  tried  before 
except  in  New  Zealand.  The  British  Government  has  tried  this 
scheme  with  the  Maori  people,  and  the  Maori  people  are  identically 
the  same  race  of  people  as  the  Hawaiians,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
after  the  experiment  was  begun  the  Maoris  increased  and  to-day  are 
the  only  branch  of  the  Polynesian  race  that  is  increasing  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  considered  any  other  source  from  which  you 
can  get  people  ?  i  ou  seem  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  the  right  kina  of 
people.  This  resolution  involves  the  bringing  of  Chinese  into  the 
islands  and  you  are  familiar  with  the  general  sentiment  in  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  you  have  thought  along  those  lines,  about 
a  solution  of  the  confessedly  acute  problem  that  your  people  have. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  In  my  protest  to  the  adininistration  11  years 
ago,  my  contention  was  that  it  was  up  to  the  administration,  now 
that  we  are  an  American  Territory,  to  see  to  it  that  the  right  people 
be  brought  in,  so  that  they  can  assimilate  with  the  American  people 
and  thereby  Americanize  that  Territory.  My  yiew  has  always  been 
that  Europeans  are  the  only  solution  to  this  problem.  It  is  the 
white  people  you  should  bring  in  there  in  order  to  make  that  country 
what  you  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Box.  Whatever  may  be  your  appreciation  of  the  present 
distress,  you  do  reaUze  that  the  bringing  of  Chinese  there  won  t  work 
out  your  problem  permanently,  don't  you  ? 
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Mr.  Ealanianaole.  It  will  work  it  out  for  the  time  being. 
Mr.  Box.  I  mean  pennanently;  I  put  the  accent  on  the  word 
'•permanently.'' 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Well,  permanently,  you  must  look  to  Europe. 
But  if  our  situation  now,  as  has  been  laid  before  the  conmiittee  by 
the  commission,  is  such,  and  if  the  needs  of  the  Temtory  are  sucn 
that  we  ought  to  have  Chinese  labor,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
prohibit  us  from  supplying  our  needs  with  that  labor.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  you  snould  work  out  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  of  bringing  in  a  class  of  labor  which  will  in  time  build  up  a 
citizen  population  of  the  right  kind.  But  if  you  refuse  us  Chinese 
labor  in  tne  emergency  situation  which  exists  now,  and  work  out 
the  permanent  solution  at  this  time,  it  may  take  10  or  20  years  before 
anything  can  be  done.     What  will  we  do  in  the  meantime  ? 

Sfr.  Box.  Do  you  believe  that  the  two  will  work  togehter?  For 
instance,  if  it  is  known  among  those  European  people  who  furnish 
desirable  labor  that  the  islands  are  to  be  filled  with  Chinese  to  supple- 
ment the  present  Japanese,  do  you  believe  that  that  will  be  an  inauce- 
raent  to  the  people  who  will  make  your  Territory  a  desirable  place 
fr»r  your  own  people  f 

Xlr.  Kalanianaole.  Not  to  that  extent  in  that  this  is  not  a  prop- 
rxition  to  supplement  the  Japanese,  as  I  understand  it,  but  to  meet  an 
immediate  emergency  which  can  not  be  relieved  by  waiting  for  any 
permanent  immigration  le^slation  for  the  islands. 

The  permanent  legislation  should  have  in  it  the  fact  that  the 
standard  of  labor  must  be  raised,  so  as  to  permit  the  Americanizing 
j{  the  islands  by  the  immigration  of  people  who  are  eligible  to  become 
Mtizens, 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  studied  the  history  of  California  in  dealing 
BTith  the  Chinese  question? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  have  studied  it  in  a  way;  yes. 

Mr.  Box.  You  remember  that  in  the  beginning,  about  1862,  they 
ibsolutely  prohibited  American  vessels  from  even  hauling  Chinese 
icross^^ongress  did — at  the  demand  of  China  and  California;  and 
rou  remember  the  riots  they  have  had  and  the  terrible  feeling? 
i^eople  from  there  tell  me  if  you  know  where  to  look,  you  will  find  a 
ot  of  hones  of  Chinese  in  California. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  That  was  not  the  condition  in  Hawaii;  that 
>.  there  was  no  actual  hostile  feeling  against  the  Chinese;  but  he  was 
I  If*  butt  for  the  small  boys  and  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  Box.  Are  the  Chinese  numerous  now? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  have  a  Chinese  population;  yes.  We 
utve  Chinese  citizens  there  of  whom  we  are  proud.  They  make  fine 
itizens. 

^Ir.  Box.  Does  a  comparison  with  the  Japanese  citizen  make  you 
>roud  of  them,  or  is  it  a  change  in  their  character  that  makes  you 
>roud  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kalanla^naole.  We  are  proud  of  our  Chinese  citizens  in 
luwaii  for  the  reason  that  they  have  adopted  American  ideals  to  a 
f*rv  much  greater  extent  than  the  Japanese,  and  are  American  as 
early  as  any  foreign  people  can  ever  be. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  find  a  strong  tendency  among  the  Chinese  to 
ecome  Americans  ? 
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Mi*.  Kaijiman'aomc.  W«rJJ.  I  fcuppofee  they  have,  if  any  are  bori 

Mr.  ii^/x.  You  will  hjav#i  t/>  c/^fjtirjue  this  system,  if  we  adopt  it 
lor  a^fUHi  yi'Hiit:  v'yu  ran  not  «av  for  r^ertain  it  will  end  in  fire  Tears-n 
it  will  i^.  {coiu*/^  ofj  Klmost  in'j<-firjit/-ly? 

Mr.  Kai.amanaoi.k.  And  in  tli/e  meantime  we  can  work  oiat  anothel 
nii^lliod  of  iiiiprovi/jj^  our  (AU/MUhhip,  The  condition  that  stai^  uj 
in  t|j#e  fn/M^  t^Mlay  mak^f«  iinrm^diate  relief  neceesary.    Now  if  Euro 

I}tifiU  inunigrant4^  an*  a  solution  of  it,  well  and  good;  let  ns  hare  thed 
;ijt  to  tuy  mind  it  ii$  not  th<{  solution  at  the  present  moment.  Thj 
only  Holiition  at  the  prmoni  moment  from  my  point  of  view  is  thai 
w<'/lmv<^  U)  have  the  ('hinefie.  Then^  within  tne  five  years  durii^ 
whif'h  ri'lief  i«  thus  provided,  the  (/ongress  can  enact  legislation  t^ 
ftn''ourag«  Kiiropean*  to  come  to  Hawaii^  and  within  five  years,  tei 
y»Mn^  or  twenty  years  we  may  have  a  population  there  of  whit^ 
juiophi. 
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Mr.  Box.  Have  you  studied  the  industrial  history  of  the  South  in 
lis  demand  for  negro  labor  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Box.  But  you  do  know  the  tragedy  that  the  South  has  gone 
through  as  a  result  of  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  leading  men  of  the 
South,  75  years  ago,  stated  over  and  over  a^ain — the  records  are 
full  of  it — that  if  they  did  not  have  this  slave  labor  the  industries  of 
the  South  would  be  ruined  ?  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  said 
that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Oh,  yes.     I  think  it  was  said  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  said  from  the  time  they  were  first 
carried  there,  and  those  of  us  who  live  there  know  what  the  results 
are  and  have  been,  and  that  is  a  factor,  I  think,  in  the  minds  of 
Congress  and  every  member  of  the  committee  who  has  studied  it. 
I  just  suggest  that  you  give  that  your  attention  in  working  out  this 
very  acute  problem  for  your  own  people,  that  you  see  what  the  race 
problem  of  the  South  now  is  and  what  the  South's  history  has  been 
resulting  from  its  use  of  a  subordinate  and  subservient  people  to 
perform  its  labor. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  But  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that  that  con- 
dition has  existed  or  will  exist  in  Hawaii. 

Mr«  Box.  I  just  make  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  feeling  of  hatred 
between  any  races  in  Hawaii — either  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Eiuro- 
peans.  It  is  not  for  the  reason  that  we  hate  the  Japanese  that  we 
are  coining  to  Congress  in  this  emergency.  We  wish  to  keep  our 
Territory  under  American  control  and  do  not  wish  to  allow  it  to  pass 
into  the  control  of  a  race  of  people  whose  ideals  are  absolutely  opposed 
to  ours. 

Mr.  Box.  Did  not  your  people  ask  for  them  as  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Box.  The  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  never  asked  the  United  States  to  give  us 
Japanese. 

pir.  Box.  I  know  you  did  not,  but  you  asked  them  to  come  or  per- 
mitted them  to  come. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  tried  to  prohibit  them  from  coming. 

Mr.  Box.  Did  not  you  say  your  protest  was  not  favorably  con- 
sidered b^  your  own  people  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  By  some  of  our  own  people  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington. 

Mr,  Box.  Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  didn't  you  say  here  a  while 
ago  you  were  glad  the  warnings  you  gave  them  were  confirmed  here 
and  you  are  glad  to  see  that  those  views  are  now  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  mis  commission  ? 

Mr.  ELalanianaole.  And  we  are  all  in  one  and  the  same  position 
to-day. 

Mr.  Box.  That  indicates  you  have  not  always  been  so. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Some  of  our  people,  10  or  12  years  ago,  did 
not  realize  the  situation  as  I  did;  but  1  am  glad  now  that  we  are 
mianimous  in  that  feeling. 

Mr.  Box.  I  think  you  were  wise  as  to  that. 
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Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  all  see  the  danger  now  because  it  1- 
staring  us  directly  in  the  face  and  we  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Box.  I  am  sure  you  realize  this  fact,  m  connection  ^th  all 
these  problems:  For  instance,  California  was  greatly  alarmed  when 
they  saw  the  Chinese  were  present  in  great  numbers  and  continuing 
to  come.  When  the  acuteness  of  that  danger  passed  and  they  dt- 
creased  in  numbers,  then  they  foi^ot  that  tney  were  afraid  of  them 
before  and  killed  them  and  asked  that  they  be  excluded,  and  later 
they  became  alarmed  bv  the  Japanese  and  said,  *'If  you  do  not  keep 
them  out,  we  are  ruined."  Now,  you  seem  at  one  time  to  have  bet  h 
very  hostile  to  the  Chinese;  later  the  facts  made  you  very  fearful  <»f 
the  Japanese,  and  now  you  feel  again  a  new  attitude  of  iriendline>- 
toward  the  Chinese;  you  think  they  can  help  you. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  were  never  hostile  to  the  Chinese  to  tLc 
extent  of  a  hatred  toward  them  as  a  people.  The  feeling  that  we 
had  against  the  Chinese  was  that  he  was  a  person  of  no  consequence: 
he  was  buffeted  about  by  all  the  children  as  a  joke;  but  there  wn? 
no  hostility  against  the  Chinese  as  a  race  or  as  a  man  which  mad** 
him  a  danger  to  oiu*  industrial  condition  in  Hawaii.  There  was  do 
such  feeling  as  that. 

Mr.  Box.  There  is  nothing  masterful  about  his  nature,  and  there 
is  with  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Kalanlanaole.  The  Japanese  control,  political  and  industrial, 
is  a  live  issue  in  Hawaii.  We  nave  no  feeling  of  hatred  toward  them 
as  a  people.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  Hawaiian  atmosphere 
but  the  way  the  different  races  have  lived  harmoniously  in  Hawau 
should  be  a  lesson  to  the  people  on  the  mainland  as  to  how  races  car. 
live  in  one  country  in  peace  and  harmony.  Even  now  that  we  realize 
danger  of  an  alien  control,  we  do  not  hate  that  alien  race.  We  ^l*- 
say,  however,  that  Congress  should  reUeve  us  from  a  danger  whieL 
has  been  brought  about  without  fault  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Box.  I  think  you  would  discover,  if  you  would  visit  California 
and  her  coast  and  study  the  question  there,  that  there  is  not  mur!, 
personal  bitterness  toward  the  Japanese  there,  except  that  whirl 
grows  out  of  the  very  alarm  that  you  mention. 

Mr.  Kalanlanaole.  Yes;  which  grows  out  of  that  alarm,  but  tht^r»' 
is  that  danger  in  Hawaii  of  being  controlled  by  these  aliens  if  no 
solution  is  provided. 

Mr.  Box.  I  believe  the  committee  appreciates  that.  I  think  I  do. 
I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  ask  the  Delegate  a  few  questions.     Did  xou 
ever  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  lii 
adoption  of  the  resolution  to  annex  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Kalanlanaole.  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  call  it  to  your  attention  and  read  it  in  the  rerun: 
before  I  get  through.  That  report  then  stated,  when  Hawaii  w&> 
annexed  and  the  conmiittee  made  its  report  to  the  House,  that  tii« 
<][uestion  then,  the  danger,  was  the  domination  of  the  Japanese  in  tu- 
islands.  Do  you  remember  that  as  one  of  the  questions  of  the  dangt  r 
of  annexation  ?     That  is  in  the  report  and  I  will  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  square  that  with  the  fact  Uiat  tbi 
Hawaiian  Islands,  as  a  repuolic,  shut  out  the  Japanese! 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  it  here  and  I  want  to  read  it  in  the  record,  ^nt 
first  I  want  to  ask  a  question  right  in  that  connection.     That  beir.:. 
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tlie  fact  (and  I  will  read  it  to  vou),  what  has  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
through  its  officials,  its  legislature,  and  otherwise,  done  relative  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  since  annexation? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  What  could  it  do  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  It  could  do  nothing  except  by  protesting  to 
the  administration  here,  or  Congress,  or  by  seeking  legislation  of 
Congress  to  do  away  with  that  evil,  and  the  Territory  has  done  that 
>inoe  annexation  through  certain  legislation,  for  which  they  have 
asked  and  are  now  asking. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  put  you  in  the  same  attitude,  in  the  sense 
that  you  are  not  an  agitator  nor  a  propagandist,  but  are  here  pre- 
senting facts  that  really  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  islands.  That 
is  right,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Kalanianaole  ? 

ilr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes;  that  is  my  view  of  it.  If  conditions 
continue  as  at  present  the  time  will  come  when  Congress  or  this 
Government  must  make  Hawaii  a  military  government  or  a  commis- 
sion government,  and  that  we  do  not  want. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  in  regard  to  civilization.  Your  answer  sort  of 
astounded  me  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  advance  of  civilization  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  eliminated  the 
Hawaiian  people. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  the  Hawaiian  people  have  decreased  in  numbers 
because  of  the  advance  of  civilization.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  meant  to  say  that  civilization  is  always  a 
iietriraent  physically  to  an  aboriginal  race.  As  time  goes  on  they 
become  accustomed  to  the  changed  methods  of  living  and  will  even- 
tually be  able  to  hold  their  own  with  other  races, 

Tlie  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Judge,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  of  all  the  people  that  have  ever  taken  on  civilization,  the 
Hawaiian  people  have  taken  it  on  the  fastest  and  best. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  but  what  I  am  getting  at  now  is  that  that  is  true 
to  an  extent,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Like  the  American  Indian, 
we  kicked  him  and  buffeted  him  around,  we  had  our  fights  with  him 
and  then  we  let  him  die  by  disease  and  provided  rum  and  whisky 
and  everything  for  him  so  that  he  would  Tbe  disposed  of  early,  and  I 
suppose  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  Hawauan  Islands. 

3ir.  Kalanianaole.  Not  to  the  same  extent,  but  all  primitive 

Eeoples  are  more  or  less  subject  to  deterioration  and  decay  when  they 
rst  come  in  contact  with  civilization. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know,  but  there  must  be  some  reason  for  that. 
Intoxication  affected  them  very  much  indeed,  didn't  it? 

I^Ir.  Kalanianaole.  I  think  it  affects  the  Hawaiian  no  more  than 
it  does  the  white  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  AU  right.     But  you  have  eliminated  that  now. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  tried  to  eliminate  it  long  before  you 
eliminated  it,  as  I  told  you  a  moment  ago.  Your  civilized  nation 
insisted  on  bringing  in  liquor  because  of  your  commercial  greediness; 
insisted  that  me  Hawaiian  Government  admit  liquor  into  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Our  Kings  had  prohibited  those  things,  but 
right  could  not  prevail  against  might. 

Air.  Box.  And  if  the  American  Government  did  insist  on  it,  of 
course  you  would  take  liquor  over  there  and  sell  it  ? 
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Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  had  commerce  in  liquors  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
between  the  States  and  also  foreign  coimtries? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  You  mean  under  the  Territorial  Government? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No;  after  annexation,  liquor  could  be  obtained  in 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rakeb.   Now,  when  has  it  ceased  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Since  the  war. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  did  not  have  it  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Do  you  mean  prohibition  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  yes;  you  had  prohibition  back  in  the  Mon- 
archy. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  am  talking  about  after  we  took  their  islands  and 
annexed  them,  the  use  of  liquor  was  not  prohibited  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  No. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  From  the  time  of  annexation  until  prohibition;  that 
is  right,  isn't  it? 

m.  Kalanianaole.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now  what  other  thing  was  conductive  to  retarding 
the  development  of  the  Hawaiian  people  ? 

Mr.  Fbee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  terribly  busy  and  want  to  attend 
this  hearing,  and  while  I  would  like  to  hear  the  discussion  I  can  not 
see  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question  before  the  conmiittee. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but  iwant  to  be  here  to-day  and  I 
was  asked  to  be  here,  and  I  can  not  see  where  this  rambling  mquiry 
takes  us. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  jou  think  about  it.  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Oh,  it  is  leadmg  up  to  the  vital  point  of  the  question. 

The  Chaibman.  There  has  been  presented  to  us  a  volume  with  a 
concise  history  of  the  islands,  and  it  is  most  interesting.  I  think  that 
their  history,  next  to  the  history  of  France  and  Mexico,  is  the  most 
interesting  history  that  we  can  find. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  am  getting  down  now  to  the  question  of  the  races, 
which  are  involved  in  this. 

Nothing  else,  Mr.  Delegate,  has  had  an  effect  in  retarding  the 
development  of  the  Hawauan  people  that  you  know  of,  has  itl 

ifr.  Kalanianaole.  What  do  you  mean  by  development  of  the 
people? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  They  have  been  progressing  right  along  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  their  progress  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  the  United  States  has  done  since  annexation? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  development  in  the  last  20  years  has  been  phe- 
nominal  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  ELalanianaole.  Yes,  I  think  so.  But,  of  course,  you  must 
understand  we  were  already  a  developed  commimity  before  we 
were  annexed. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  it  has  developed  marvelously  in  the  last  20 
years? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  an  intermingling  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  in  the  way  of  intermarriage  between  them  and 
the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.    Kalanianaole.  I  do  not  quite  understand  jrou. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  intermarnage  between  the 
Hawaiian  people  and  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  BLalanianaole.  That  is  a  personal  matter  with  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  desires  to  marry  a  Japanese  or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  I   am   asking  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  would  not  advocate  such  intermarriage. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  has  there  been  any  intermarrying  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  and  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  There  has  been  some,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  in  favor  of  that  intermarriage  or  against 
it? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  have  no  opinion  to  give  on  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  personal  opinion  to  give  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  No;  no  personeJ  opinion. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  brought  the  Chinese  over  to  Hawaii,  would 
you  be  opposed  to  their  marriage  with  Hawaiians  ? 

Mr.  ELalanianaole.  That  is  their  business. 

Mr.  Free.  What  was  yom:  answer  ? 

Mr.  Kalanxanaole.  That  is  the  business  of  the  individual  whether 
he  wants  to  marry  a  Japanese  or  Chinese  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  bring  them  there 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  do  not  beUeve  in  legislating  against  mar- 
riage. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  the  point,  Mr.  Delegate,  that  you  are  asking 
for  these  Chinese  people  to  come  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  are  asking  for  them  to  come  there  to 
solve  the  labor  problem  which  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right.  Now,  would  you  put  any  restrictions 
upon  their  remaining  there  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  would. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  restrictions  ? 

Mr.  Kalanxanaole.  The  restriction  of  five  years,  as  called  for 
by  this  resolution. 

'Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  put   any  restrictions  upon  their  mode 
and  method  and  manner  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Kalanxanaole.  Well,  that  is  up  to  you.  We  are  presenting 
our  case  and  if  you,  as  le^lators,  oecide  that  our  case  warrants 
your  consideration,  then  it  is  up  to  you  to  give  us  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  presenting  the  matter  here  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee,  so  that  they  can  understand  what  I  am 
getting  at.  My  question  is  whether  or  not,  after  having  brought 
the  Cmnese  people  to  Hawaii,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  placing  any 
restrictions  upon  the  kind  and  character  of  work  that  they  should 
follow  after  having  once  landed  in  Hawaii  i 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Well,  we  want  them  in  order  to  solve  our 
labor  problem;  that  is,  we  want  labor  for  our  plantations  and  we 
need  it  badly,  and  I  would  restrict  it  to  that— yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  introduce  at  this  point 
the  text  of  a  proposed  new  resolution  wfadch  would  clear  up  the 
situation } 
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Mr.  Kaker.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  delegate  will  present  to  the  House  to-day 
a  resolution  with  a  n  w  wording  and  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  before  I  read  it,  to  the  fact  that  the  new  wording  pennits 
the  President  to  make  a  proclamation  as  to  an  emergency,  and  there 
is  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  as  to  the  occupations  in  which  the 
proposed  immigrants  may  engage.  This  new  resolution  has  boon 
talked  over  by  myself  and  such  other  members  as  I  could  reach. 
We  have  sugffesteJi  some  of  the  modifications,  and  the  committ**^ 
might  as  well  begin  consideration  of  them.     I  will  read: 

Resolved  bit  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amrn. .; 
in  Con{rr€S8  assembled^  That  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  pasaase  of  this  jmot 
resolution,  whenever  the  President  shall  find  and  by  proclamation  declare  that  aii 
emei^ncy  exists  in  the  Territory-  of  Hawaii  by  reason  of  a  serious  shortage  of  la>»'<r. 
either  general  or  of  any  particular  class  or  classes,  the  Secretary'  of  Labor  shall  ^■•• 
and  he  is  hereby,  empowered,  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  he  «lul] 

Srescribe.  to  admit  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  such  aliens  otherwise  inadmiflsibl«*  a.« 
e  may  deem  necessar\'  to  meet  the  existing  emergency:  Provided,  That  such  alien< 
shall  be  admitted  only  for  limited  periods  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  enf^aging  o^U 
in  the  class  or  classes  of  labor  as  to  which  the  emergency  has  been  found  to  pxi*t 
that  such  admission  of  aliens  shall  not  operate  to  increase  the  number  of  penion«  •> 
any  one  alien  nationality  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  so  that  their  total  numbezs  at 
any  one  time  shall  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total  population  of  the  TemV^r. 
as  determined  by  the  last  census;  and  that  the  regulations  shall  pro\ide  for  an^ 
secure  the  return  of  such  laborers  to  their  respective  countries  upon  the  expirati-  * 
of  the  time  limited,  without  cost  to  the  United  States:  Provided  further.  That  noihiri.* 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  allow  any  alien  admitted  under  the  term^ 
hereof  to  remove  to  any  other  place  under  the  junsdiction  of  the  United  Statue. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  placing  restriction.- 
upon  the  Chinese  who  were  Brought  there,  as  to  tne  mode  and  plarp 
ol  work  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaol£.  I  think  there  should  be  some  kind  of  a 
restriction. 

Mr.  Rak£R.  If  they  failed  to  comply  with  the  restrictions  thu'^ 
placed  upon  them,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  apprehending  them  and 
returning  them  to  China  ? " 

Mr.  Kalanianaolk.  Certainly,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it 
otherwise. 

Ikir,  Raker.  Well,  the  Chinese  thus  brought,  would  you  be  in  favor 
of  allowing  them  to  build  up  homes  and  to  marry  in  Hawaii,  if  thev 
desired  ? 

Mr.  Ealanianaole.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  ought  to  do  some- 
thing  to  see  to  it  that  we  improve  our  conditions  there  from  ac 
American  point  of  view  and  that  is  as  to  building  up  of  our  citizfl)* 
ship.  We  want  a  white  American  citizenship  in  tnat  counttTt  or 
aliens  who  will  be  eligible  and  who  will  assimilate.  In  the  meantime 
however,  we  must  have  Chinese  to  stem  the  tide  that  is  fast  carrvinj! 
us  toward  Japanese  control. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  is  it  your  idea  that  you  should  bring  thit^e 
Chinese  in  in  sufficient  numbers  to  drive  out  the  Japanese ) 

A[r.  Kalaxianaole.  Our  labor  problem  is  a  serious  one,  and  if  vou 
do  not  legislate  for  Hawaii,  you  will  find  a  condition  tluat  is  so  b«<i 
for  the  Americans  there  that  vou  will  not  know  what  may  haraco. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  on  paw^  30,  Report  No.  1355,  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Istaod^, 
made  bv  Mr.  Hitt  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  date  Mav 
17,  IS^,  1  find  the  following: 
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I  make  no  charge  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  hostile  intentions  against 
Ilawaii.  But,  regardless  of  the  declarations  or  intentions  of  the  Japanese  Government 
the  fact  is  that  Hawaii  has,  against  the  will  and  efforts  of  its  government  and  people, 
drifted  Japan- wards  during  the  past  two  years;  and  unless  radical  action  is  taken  to 
Btay  the  process,  there  can  be  but  one  logical  result,  viz.,  the  ultimate  supremacy  of 
the  Japanese,  and  thereby  of  Japan,  in  Hawaii.  This  has  progressed  and  will  be 
accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  the  American  policy  of  exclusion  of  foreign  control  in 
Hawaii,  and  with  no  tangible  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Mr.  Kaianianaole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  that  has  practically  come  true  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Is  that  the  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  report. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Is  that  the  report  made  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  language  of  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KALAifL\NAOLE.  Who  wcFc  the  Commissioners ;  were  they  three 
from  Congress  and  two  from  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  this  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Hitt,  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  reporting  the  resolution  annexing  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  United  States.     The  report  was  made  May  17,  1898. 

Mr.  Kalanlanaole.  That  was  made  after  an  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  made  when  the  resolution  was  submitted 
and  that  is  one  of  the  statements  found  in  the  report  referred  to. 

Mr.  Irwin.  And  made  after  an  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  suppose  it  was;  yes. 

Mr.  KALANIA.NAOLE.  And  since  annexation,  nothing  has  been  done 
at  all  to  remedy  that  situation. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  w^s  trying  to  get  you  to  put  fairly  and 
clearly  in  the  record,  that  this  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  1898,  May  17,  and  that  nothing  has  been  done  since. 

1&.  Kalanianaole.  In  1911,  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  date,  that 
same  danger  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Administration  in 
Washington,  and  the  President  sent  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Hawaii  to  investigate,  and  he  has  not  made  a  report  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Box.  That  was  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  Kalanla^naole.  I  think  it  was  about  1911;  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Judge  Raker,  you  do  not  maintain  that  the  Ha- 
waiians  have  the  power  to  solve  that  danger  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  no;  Mr.  Kleczka.  But  what  I  mean  is  that  there 
has  been  no  effort  by  the  Hawaiian  government  or  its  people  to  pre- 
sent the  situation  to  Congress  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of^the  Japa- 
nese from  this  Territory  since  its  annexation. 

Mr.  ElAlanianaole.  The  people  of  Hawaii  could  not  tell  Congress 
to  do  that,  but  the  people  of  Hawaii  did  call  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  danger  of  the  Japanese  situation  there  and  Congress  has  not 
seen  fit  to  do  anytling. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  record — and  I  am 
met  on  all  sides  with  the  statement  there  is  a  question  whether  we 
should  go  into  this  and  whether  we  should  present  the  same  facts  that 
were  presented  in  1898  and  which  have  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  when  we  did  find  the  Delegate  before  the  committee,  it  is  a 

auestion  of  whether  or  not  we  should  go  into  the  real  vital  question 
lat  involves  your  Territory. 

The  Chairman.  We  voted  several  days  ago  to  go  into  it  and  we  are 
going  into  it  as  carefully  as  we  can,  with  much  pams  and  much  detail. 
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Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  shows  the  Hawaiian  Republic 
shut  out  the  Japanese  and  immediately  they  became  a  Territory  they 
were  forced,  under  the  suggestion  of  tne  State  Department,  to  pav  a 
fine  for  refusing  to  admit  Japanese;  and  it  is  further  of  record  that 
from  time  to  tune  bills  have  been  introduced  for  the  admission  of 
labor,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  conunon  knowledge  that  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature  has  from  time  to  time  appointed  and  paid  the  expenses 
of  commissions  to  come  to  Congress  and  state  the  conditions  m  the 
Islands. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  And  the  Immigration  Commission  itself  made  a 
special  investigation  and  report. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  until  the  matter  was 
presented  last  week  and  to-day,  it  has  never  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress before. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  It  has  been  presented  to  Congress  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President — a  protest  against  the  danger  oi  the  continua- 
tion of  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  was  that  presented? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  that  is 
on  record  in  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  my  personal  knowledge  they  protested 
against  the  Japanese  language  schools  that  have  gone  there  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  May  I  interject  this  right  here,  that  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  is  so  strong  that  there  is  an  absolute  deaf  ear 
in  Congress  to  our  needs  and  to  our  Japanese  emergency,  that  they 
felt  that  it  was  practically  hopeless,  even  in  an  emergency,  to  get  any 
relief  from  Congress  when  this  commission  was  appointed;  but  we 
felt  we  had  to  do  something  to  register  this  fact  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  the  distinguished  gentleman  is  going  far  afield 
of  the  record  that  a  deaf  ear  has  been  given  it  by  the  committees  of 
Congress,  because  they  have  not  had  the  opportimity.  It  has  not 
been  presented  here  before. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  amend  that  and  say  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Mr.  Dillingham  to  imply  that  the 
people  from  Hawaii  in  the  past  had  been  to  Congress  and  they  felt 
that  Congress  had  a  deaf  ear,  and  they  based  that  feeling  on  the  fact 
that  Congress  refused  to  let  them  participate  in  the  good-roads 
legislation  or  the  school  legislation,  or  matters  of  that  kind.  Now, 
I  nave  always  joined  the  Prince  in  the  effort  to  put  Hawaii  into  all 
State  legislation,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  so.  I  think  the 
reason  has  been  that  we  have  the  same  form  of  government  for 
Hawaii  that  we  have  for  Alaska,  and  Alaska  is  98  per  cent  federally 
owned,  and  you  could  not,  for  instance,  put  Federal  aid  for  roads  into 
Alaska  on  a  50-50  plan,  and  Hawaii  fell  mto  the  same  basket. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  kqow  the  Prince  understands  the  case,  that  I  am 
not  critizing  but  commending  him  for  his  efforts,  and  I  compliment 
him,  and  am  just  bringing  out  the  fact,  if  I  can,  in  a  few  words,  that 
really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Prince  has 
had  the  opportunity,  really,  in  a  public  hearing  before  a  committee, 
to  present  the  real  crucial  matter  that  affects  the  Hawaiian  people; 
is  tnat  true,  Prince  ? 
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Mr»  Kalanianaole.  No;  I  have  had  this  matter  before  Congress 
many  tunes. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I. have  had  it  before  ConOTess  on  three  or 
four  different  occasions,  on  the  question  of  suspenaing  our  coastwise 
laws  so  that  Americans  could  be  given  an  opportunitv  to  go  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  see  the  situaoion  there,  and  be  given  an  oppor* 
tunitv  to  travel  on  American  boats  and  go  to  Hawaii  and  live  mere. 
Thatlias  been  presented  before  Congress,  and  I  called  attention  to  the 
reason  why  we  wanted  Americans  to  come  there,  but  you  have  pro- 
hibited an  American  from  traveUng  from  one  American  port  to 
another  American  port. 

Mr,  Raker.  But  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  really  presented  it 
to  a  committee  like  you  have  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  The  first  time  before  the  Committee  on 
Immigration,  yes;  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  in  Congress.  I  have 
presented  this  matter  to  Congress  on  three  or  four  different  occasions 
and  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  situation. 

Mr.  Free.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  had  been  presented  forty  times  or  once.  That  is  not  the 
matter  we  are  interested  in.     I  wish  this  thing  could  be  hurried  alonff. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  new  resolution  whicn 
I  have  read  is  an  improvement  over  the  one  heretofore  under  con- 
sideration ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes;  it  is  better.  The  suggestion  that  the 
President  declare  the  emergency  by  proclamation  is  certainly  an 
improvement. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all    agree  on  that.     The  substitute 
might  be  offered  by  the  committee,  out  it  will  be  better,  perhaps, 
for  the  Delegate  to  present  it,  and  we  can  then  act  on  it. 
I  The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  you  desire 
to  ask  of  the  Delegate  ? 

Mr.  Chilunoworth.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  clear  on 
some  of  the  questions  asked  by  Judge  Raker  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  Hawaiian  people.  He  did  not  state  whether  he  meant  that  as  a 
race  or  in  an  economic  way.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  the  depopulation  of  the  Hawaiian  people  in  the  islands  was  due 
not  80  mudi  to  liquor,  which  of  course  had  its  bad  results,  but  to 
disease.  Smallpox  carried  out  10,000  or  12,000  at  a  time.  Measles 
carried  out  thousands  and  thousands  of  them.  Then  they  changed 
their  mode  of  living.  They  were  used  to  the  open  air  out  in  the 
mountains  and  upon  their  httle  kuleanas,  where  tney  grew  potatoes, 
etc.  What  was  the  result?  Conditions  got  so  that  they  had  to 
move  into  the  towns;  they  had  to  go  into  the  tenements.  They 
could  not  afford,  on  tne  wages  they  received,  to  live  in  a  bungalow 
or  in  places  where  there  was  plenty  of  air.  It  is  a  race  that  has 
been  used  to  very  little  clothing.  Their  skin  was  exposed  to  the  sun 
all  the  time.  They  went  into  the  tenements  and  put  on  the  white 
man's  clothes,  with  the  result  that  to-day  45  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  among  the  Hawaiians. 

By  the  rehabilitation  bill,  on  which  Judge  Raker  has  questioned 
the  Delegate,  the  Delegate  has  in  mind  getting  these  people,  our 
people,  back  to  the  land  away  from  the  tenements,  decreasing  the 
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Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  They  are  needed  immediately.  If  we  can 
:et  them  in  30  days  or  6  months,  so  much  the  better.  We  must 
lave  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  legislation  was  reduced  in  the  period  of 
ime  from  five  years  to,  say,  three  years,  would  that  afiFord  you  any 
•eUef  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  I  think  so,  but  why  change  it  when  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  President  under  this  resolution  to  stop  it  at  any  time 
w^ithin  the  five-year  period. 

The  Chairman.  Would  three  years  be  a  long  enough  time  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  long  enough 
because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  time  it  would  take  to  bring  in  a 
permanent  class  of  immigrants. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  bill  should  be  made  three  years,  and  the 
Kleczka  and  Raker  proposition  added  to  it,  would  it  not  be  a  less 
objectionable  bill ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  admission  of  Chinese  for  three 
years  carried  a  subsequent  plan  for  the  admission  of  nonadmissibles  f 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  I  could  not  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  that 
question.  I  would  rather  have  it  answered  by  those  men  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  who  have  been  sent  here  by  the 
Territorial  government.  They  can  answer  these  questions.  The  only 
(question  I  can  answer  is  this:  That  I,  as  delegate,  the  representative 
in  Congress  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  feel  that  the  Chinese  should  be 
brought  into  the  territory  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  Territorial 
government  and  the  people,  as  a  whole,  are  in  favor  of  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  conditions  get  really  acute, 
relative  to  the  saving  of  the  sugar  and  the  pineapple  crops,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  would  take  the  matter  up  and  relieve  themselves  of 
that  situation,  rather  than  to  open  the  doors  to  oriental  coolie  labor, 
under  a  system  of  peonage  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  If  you  leave  this  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  and 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  this  legislation,  they  would  not  wait 
one  minute ;  they  would  solve  the  problem  immediately  by  a  restricted 
immigration  of  Chinese.     We  know  our  troubles,  and  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  How  would  you  solve  it  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  We  would  solve  it  by  bringing  in  exactly 
those  people  we  are  asking  Congress  now  to  bring  i£  We  have 
done  it  before  annexation.  The  immigration  question  is  not  a  new 
one  for  Hawaii.  Since  1850  we  have  brougnt  many  races  into 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Under  contract  ? 

Mr.  KalanlAlNAOLB.  Call  it  contract,  or  call  it  anything  you  like. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  It  was  under  contract,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  Yes;  under  contract. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  But  you  do  not  want  to  do  that  again,  do  you? 

Mr.  ILilLanx4NAOLB.  We  do.  That  is  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  The  delegate  does  not  mean  that  he  would  bring  in 
these  people  under  contract  as  they  did  before  annexation,  does  ne? 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by 
contract  or  by  peonage;  I  do  not  imderstand  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  It  means  that  these  people  are  brought  in  there  and 
they  have  to  work  just  where  you  tell  them. 
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Mr.  Kalanianaole.  It  is  bringing  them  in  in  the  wa^  the  resolu* 
tion  says.  If  you  call  that  contract,  call  it  contract;  if  you  call  it 
peonage,  call  it  peonage. 

Mr.KAKEB.  fiut  brmg  themin? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Bring  them  in.  If  Congress  does  not  feel 
they  ought  to  be  brought  in,  let  it  say  so;  but,  if  Congress  does 
think  the  conditions  are  such  that  Congress  would  be  warranted  in 
passing  such  le&^lation,  then  do  so. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  I  be  considered  selfish  if  I  asked 
three  or  four  questions  ? 

The  Chaibman.  No;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  am  sincere,  and  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  flow 
of  thoughts  of  any  of  the  distinguished  people  who  know  all  about 
this  proposition.  I  shall  confess  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  know 
anytning  about  it.  After  attending  one  or  two  meetings  up  here  I 
thought  I  had  a  pretty  fair  understanding  of  the  situation,  but  I  do 
not  go  back  any  and  I  do  not  advance  am^;  I  am  right  where  I  was 
after  the  first  two  or  three  meetings.  It  this  condition  has  been 
so  serious  over  there  for  so  many  vears,  and  there  have  been  so 
many  hearings  upon  the  matter,  why  is  it  that  nothing  has  been 
done  ?    That  is  question  No.  1. 

The  Chaibmak.  Are  you  asking  me,  or  the  Del^ate  i 

Mr.  Fbee.  I  might  answer  about  some  things  that  you  do  not 
know.  These  people  have  tried,  as  I  imderstwd,  in  one  way  or 
another  to  bring  all  classes  in  there.  The  Portuguese  were  brought 
in  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Portuguese  took  it  simply  as  an  op* 
portunity  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  island,  and  then  xnake  a  hop 
over  to  California.  I  have  figured  we  got  thousands  and  thousaiMu 
of  these  people.  That  is  what  has  happened  to  them.  They  have 
taken  a  lot  of  labor  into  Hawaii,  but  it  has  all  gotten  away  from 
them  because  they  have  used  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  get  on  the 
mainland. 

Mr.  Kajlanianaole.  They  even  sent  vessels  over  from  California 
to  take  our  laborers  away,  and  we  had  to  pass  a  law  in  the  Territorr 
to  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Now,  we  are  assuming  that  this  is  a  serious  problem 
over  there  and  needs  some  attention. 

The  Chaibman.  We  all  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  we  all  agree  that  we  are  going  to  do  something  I 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  the  bill  is  still  under  consideration*  We  ai>? 
trying  our  best  to  get  as  full  a  hearing  as  possible.  The  assumption, 
Mr.  ^aw,  is  this,  tnat  if  this  committee  reports  out  this  legislation,  rr 
any  substitute  or  any  modification,  we  are  tnen  in  duty  bound  to  try  t<< 
pass  the  thing  by  all  honorable  methods.  To  do  tnat  we  must  be 
prepared  to  answer  every  kind  of  a  question.  If  the  bill  is  sent  oat. 
we  want  it  in  shape  to  secure  the  strongest  possible  support.  Oppo- 
sition will  arise  from  various  sources  with  a  great  array  of  data  unci 
statistics  and  figures  and  charges.  The  weatner  has  been  very  wanzi 
and  we  have  held  half-day  hearings  ev^y  day  that  has  been  con- 
venient to  the  visiting  delegation  sent  by  the  Territorial  legidaturv . 
who  are  entitled  to  mil  hearings  because  they  rank  in  imMrteDor 
with  ihe  legislature  of  a  State,  and  just  below  the  House  oi  Aft|ir«'- 
sentatives  itself.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  taken  njp  this  qoe*^ 
tion  as  coming  from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  TeniftQiy  of 
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Hawaii.  The  resolutions  for  the  admission  of  Chinese  before  this  com- 
mittee before  have  had,  say,  but  two  or  three  witnesses  behind  them, 
and  while  Jud^e  Raker  and  those  of  us  from  the  Pacific  coast  have 
known  the  seriousness  of  the  Japanese  danger,  we  have  not  made 
any  headway,  even  in  regard  to  tne  danger  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
public  generally  looking  at  it  lightly  because  of  the  smallness  of 
numbers.  I  expect  the  judge  and  mysel{  have  been  called  Japophobes 
many  thousands  of  times.  Now  we  are  getting  along  with  this  hear- 
ing. We  have  had  to  go  sjowly  and  carefully,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  this  problem  may  run  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Personally,  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  this  legislation  modified, 
carrying  with  it  some  practical  plan,  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  for  I  do  realize  that  the  Unitedf  States  Government,  in  an  effort 
to  handle  immigration  to  its  continental  part,  has  passed  the  Uteracv 
test  which,  in  itself,  cuts  off  the  class  of  people  who  would  go  to  work 
on  the  sugar  plantations,  which  is  the  haroest  kind  of  labor,  and  on 
top  of  that  we  have  barred  the  people  from  oriental  zones,  except  the 
Japanese,  and  then  on  top  of  that,  by  agreement,  we  obliged  the 
Japanese  to  stop  sending  the  pictiu'e  brides,  imder  the  gentlemen's 
agreement,  and,  finally,  on  top  of  that,  we  have  adopted  a  3  per  cent 
restriction.  All  of  these  things  may  be  verv  good  for  continental 
United  States,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  always  thought  so,  but  you  can 
readily  see  that  they  do  not  fit^  a  tropical  country,  and  the  statistics 
brougnt  here  by  these  Territorial^  senators  showing  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  islands,  and  how  it  is  divided  among  the  white  people, 
the  Portuguese,  the  Filipinos,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  ana  otner 
people  on  the  Pacific,  are  interesting  and  astonishing.  They  show 
that  we  must  find  a  lot  of  labor  adaptable  to  tropical  countries. 

Now  we  are  about  to  conclude  the  public  hearmgs  and  I  am  ready 
to  get  busj  with  you  on  this  as  fast  as  we  can  work,  and  see  if  we  can 
get  anythmg  out  of  it.  We  have  produced  a  modified  and  improved 
resolution.  It  is  up  to  the  committee  whether  die  members  desire 
more  evidence,  more  exhibits,  or  whether  we  shall  proceed  to  discuss 
the  two  resolutions  with  a  view  to  coming  to  a  vote.  Or  we  can  wait 
and  see  if  we  can  take  care  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  in  some  way  in  the 
permanent  bill  which  we  must  soon  produce. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  chairman  nor  the  committee 
for  having  a  full  hearing,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  too  much  of  this 
''ring-around-a-rosey"  Dusiness.  Is  it  possible  that  anybody  on  the 
committee  is  pussy-footing  and  is  not  saying  what  he  really  thinks  ? 
I  am  not  afraid  to  say  what  I  think  about  the  situation,  and  is  not 
that  the  way  to  get  down  to  the  principle  of  the  thing  and  decide 
what  to  do,  and  do  it  fearlessly  ? 

Mr.  £[l£CZKA.  What  is  your  second  question  ? 
Mr.  Shaw.  The  second  question  is:  What  is  Judge  Raker's  pro- 
vision t^at  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago?     I  would  like  to  know 
what  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  judge  developed  a  plan 
here — sJl  legislation  has  to  come  up  by  si 
debate  here  which  was  at  the  conclusioj 
ings,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  J}Xi 
took  the  lead  in  discussing 
who  were  admissible  to  the 
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might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Hawaii  or  Alaska,  there  to  remain  until 
they  had  acquired  citizenship. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  the  suggestion  presented  to  the  committee 
by  Mr.  Mead. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  it  was  presented  originally  by  Mr.  Mead. 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  practical  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Dillingham,  do  you  think  that 
anything  could  be  accomplished  by  shortening  the  nve-vear  period 
mentioned  in  this  resolution  158,  or  rather  the  new  resolution,  and 
at  the  same  time  adding  to  it  a  permanent  provision  of  the  kind 
su^ested  here  by  the  Mead  plan  ? 

Mr.  Dilunqham.  You  eentlemen  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  process  of  legislation  nere  than  we  will  eyer  know.  This  legis^ 
lation,  as  amended  by  the  Delegate,.!  submit  would  put  the  powttr 
in  tlie  President  to  decide  the  emergency.  That  is  not  a  new  form 
of  legislation.  There  is  something  similar  to  that  jplan  in  operatioD. 
The  President  can  carry  that  obligation,  as  I  see  it,  and  can  decide 
how  long  that  emergency  lasts,  i  am  afraid  of  cumbering  up  thL- 
legislation  with  suggestions  which  will  tend  to  draw  away  the  thou^lii 
from  the  great  emergency  which  is  presented.  The  Delegate  tlua 
morning  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  We  have  got  to  do  something, 
and  do  it  quickly,  and  we  have  been  glad  to  go  into  the  last  corut^r 
for  information  which  would  be  of  value  to  this  committee,  to  shov 
exactly  what  the  conditions  are,  as  we  see  them,  and  put  you  m  » 
position  to  judge  as  to  the  seriousness  of  our  condition.  I  leel  that 
we  in  Hawaii  should  be  considered  in  your  permanent  immigratioQ 
legislation.  That  is  where  we  belong  for  our  permanent  popmation 
I  see  nothing  binding  about  this.  I  see  no  horrible  bugbear  in  tlie 
future,  no  development  of  the  problem  of  race  issues,  and  ao  on,  in 
this  arrangement.  It  can  be  stopped  practically  at  any  time.  I: 
can  be  tried,  and  if  it  does  not  work  it  can  be  stopped.  1,  of  cour^ 
take  no  stock  at  all  in  peonage  and  contract  labor  and  so  on.  becau^^e 
all  of  those  points  have  been  covered  by  lawyere  in  whom  I  nave  tic 
greatest  confidence,  who  tell  me  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  but  a 
talking  point,  so  what  we  are  asking  is  wholly  consistent,  as  we  see  il 
withuie  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  which  must  be  tli* 
protection  of  American  interests  in  every  part  of  the  United  State? 
That  is  where  Hawaii  comes  in.  Your  new  resolution  puts  it  up  U' 
the  President  to  initiate  action  by  proclaiming  that  an  emergency 
exists  if  he  so  finds. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  If  the  period  was  limited  to,  say,  three  years,  <♦' 
two  years,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  emergency  existiM 
you  could  not  have  this  act  extended,  it  woidd  remove  a  great  denl 
of  the  objection  that  is  apparent  at  the  present  time  to  the  passa^r 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Kleczka,  we  are  not  coming  here  again  f<»r 
any  extension  or  change  in  any  legislation  that  is  not  necessaiy ;  «'' 
are  too  busy  at  home.  Congress  as  well  as  business  men  have  t« 
have  confidence  in  leaders,  and  Congress  must  look  to  the  leader  ^-^ 
the  Nation  to  decide  certain  matters,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  mat** ' 
comes  wholly  within  his  prerogative.  It  does  not  seem  to  WA  that  ." 
is  stretching  things  to  leave  it  in  his  hands.  If  he  can  dictatft  cotui 
tions  in  time  of  war,  it  seems  to  me  he  can  dictate  condftiuo-H  t 
prevent  war,  and  that  is  the  object  of  this  legislation. 
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SUPPIEMXHTABT  STATEIIEKT  OF  XR.  HAB&T  IBWnr,  ATTOR- 
SSY  OENESAL  OF  THE  TEKSITOKT  OF  EAWAH. 

Mr.  Ibwin.  It  has  been  suggested,  during  the  course  of  this  hearing, 
that  the  people  of  Hawaii  mive  been  negligent  in  failing  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  condition  confront- 
ing the  Territory  with  respect  to  the  danger  which  now  threatens 
its  economic  ana  political  life,  through  the  preponderance  in  popu- 
lation of  one  alien  race. 

We  earnestly  claim  that  we  have  done  everything  that  we  could  do 
in  the  past  to  keep  the  proper  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
informed  on  these  matters,  but  with  no  apparent  results.  It  is  only 
when  the  danger  has  become  so  acute  and  threatening  that  the 
erovemor  and  me  Legislature  of  Hawaii  became  extremely  alarmed 
over  the  situation  and  thereupon  created  this  conunission  and  au- 
thorized it  to  lay  our  case  directly  before  Congress. 

The  danger  oi  Japanese  control  has  been  recognized  in  Hawaii  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  the  monarchy.  The  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Hawaii,  recognizing  the  danger  of  an  unbalanced  population, 
prohibited  the  immigration  to  Hawaii  of  aliens,  except  imder  certain 
restricted  conditions.  In  the  enforcement  of  those  immigration 
laws,  the  government  of  the  kingdom  refused  to  allow  several  ship- 
loads of  Japanese  immigrants  to  land  and  they  were  compelled  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

This  incident  and  the  controversy  which  grew  out  of  *it  are 
reviewed  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander  on  page  321  of  his  '^  History  of 
the  Hawaiian  people,"  as  follows: 

Dijficnlty  with  Japan. — ^During  the  years  1896  and  1897  certain  Japanese  emigration 
•^)m  panics  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  large  numbers  of  their  countrymen  to 
einij^te  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Having  ascertained  that  extensive  frauds  were 
Wmz  practiced  on  these  people,  and  that  the  immigration  laws  were  being  evaded, 
Uie  Hawaiian  Government  caused  a  strict  examination  to  be  made,  and  on  the  23d 
•if  March,  1897,  forbade  the  landing  of  several  hundred  Japanese  immigrants.  In  all, 
about  1,100  immigrants  on  different  occasions  were  obliged  to  return  to  Japan,  where 
this  severe  action  excited  intense  feeling.  The  Japanese  Government  sent  the 
fniieer  Naniwa  in  May,  with  a  special  commissioner,  to  investigate  the  matter.  After 
a  lojiptliy  correspondence,  tHe  difficulty  was  amicably  compromised  the  next  year  by 
rhe  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  $75,000  to  Japan.  This  was  done  at  the  instance  of 
thf»  United  States  Government,  to  remove  a  possible  hindrance  to  annexation 
(p.  321), 

It  is  thus  seen  that  as  early  as  1896  the  danger  of  this  alien  influence 
was  recognized  by  the  Hawaiian  Republic  and  an  attempt  made  to 
avert  ^t,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  was 
then  very  directly  called  to  it  with  the  result  that,  acting  on  the  advice 
(>f  the  American  Government,  the  little  Republic  was  forced  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  by  way  of  damages  for  its  attempt  to  protect  itself 
against  this  alien  horde. 

Coming  down,  now,  to  the  year  1898,  at  about  the  time  of  annexa* 
tion,  Congressman  Hitt,  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  Report  No.  1356,  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  conditions  in  Hawaii,  and  as  showing  that  the  very 
danger  which  now  actually  threatens  us  was  then  plainly  predictedf, 
t ho  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  report  in  question: 

The  Japanese  are  intensely  Japanese,  retaining  their  allegiance  to  their  Empiti. 
and  responding  to  suggeetions  from  the  Japanese  officials.    Very  many  of  them  serveci 
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in  the  recent  war  with  China.    The  Japanese  Government  not  long  ago  denuod*^ 
of  the  Hawaiian  Grovemment,  under  their  construction  of  a  treaty  made  in  1ST1,  :h 
the  Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  have  equal  privileges  widi  all  •  t 
persons,  which  would  include  voting  and  holding  office.    This  claim  was  made  vt- 
a  flood  of  Japanese  subjects,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  of  that  coimi^ 
of  from  1,000  to  2.000  per  month,  were  being  ix>iu'ed  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  thr-.' 
ening  a  speedy  change  of  the  Government  into  Japanese  hands,  and  ultimatpir  v . 
Japanese  possession.    The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  little  Republic  aod  a  cr^s- 
of  annexation  with  the  United  States  arrested  it  for  a  time. 

Japan  protested  earnestly  to  our  Government  against  that  treaty,  but  our  Secrrii" 
of  State  refused  to  consider  their  protest;  yet  the  Japanese  Government  has  not  c 
drawn  its  demand  on  the  Hawaiian  Government  and  is  waiting  to  renew  and  vm 
with  more  energy  and  success  if  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  rejected  bv  t 
Congress.    It  could  then  in  a  few  months  throw  many  thousands  of  Japanese  sul^   :• 
into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  completely  overwhelming  all  other  influences  (pp.  .^  • 

Hawaii  has  attempted  to  stay  this  mvasion  by  legislation  against  contract  U^  - 
and  paupers  identical  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and  has  thereby  become  icv 
in  its  present  controversy  with  Japan,  the  latter  country  refusing  to  recoenu' 
validity  of  such  legislation  and  practically  claiming  the  absolute  right  of  exnijrj' 
by  her  people  to  Hawaii. 

Even  though  the  Hawaiian  legislation  referred  to  is  sustained,  immigrants  v^* 
not  come  wiuin  its  terms  will  soon  give  an  overwhelming  Japanese  majoritT  ' 
ixQiabitants  of  the  coimtry. 

Under  the  existing  constitution  of  Hawaii  the  Japanese  are  not  citiaens  ao.  .* 
ineligible  to  citizenship;  but  an  energetic,  ambitious,  warlike,  and  progressiva  j^ 
like  the  Japanese  can  not  indefinitely  be  prevented  from  participating  in  the  e    - 
ment  of  a  coimtry  in  which  they  become  dominant  in  numbers  and  the  owner- 
property. 

Already  they  are  restless  under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them,  aad  r 
their  growing  wealth,  commerce,  and  numbers  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
independent  government  to  long  withhold  political  privileges  from  them. 

Even  though  political  privileges  may  for  some  time  be  withheld  from  them  • 
commercial  men  are  active  and  progressive  and  are  rapidly  establishing  tfaein> 
in  Hawaii. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  Hawaii,  as  elsewhere,  blood  is  thicker  than  * 
(p.  30). 

HAW  An  DRIFTING  JAP  AN  WARDS. 

I  make  no  charge  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  hostile  intentioma  jc 
Hawaii.    But,  regardless  of  the  declarations  or  intentions  of  tbe  Japanese  <t 
ment,  the  fact  is  that  Hawaii  has,  against  the  will  and  efforts  of  its  govemner.: 
people,  drifted  Japanwards  during  uie  past  two  years;  and  unless  radiral  u^-^  * 
taken  to  stay  the  process  there  can  oe  but  one  logical  result,  viz,  the  ultimate  •^■^ 
acy  of  the  Japanese,  and  therebv  of  Japan,  in  Hawaii.    This  has  pn^ressed  ur. 
be  accomplislied  in  the  teetli  of  the  American  policy  of  exclusion  of  foreiro 
in  Hawaii,  and  with  no  tangible  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  i'v\>' 
(pp.  30,  31). 

The  present  Hawaiian-Japanese  controversy  is  the  preliminary  akiimyi  l- 
great  comii^  struggle  between  the  civilization  and  the  awakening  forces  •<(  t'':'- ' 
and  the  civilization  of  the  West. 

The  issue  is  whether,  in  that  inevitable  struggle,  Asia  or  America  shall  b>  ■ 
vantage  ground  of  the  control  of  the  naval  '*Key  of  the  Pacific,"  the  (mnuL* 
' '  crossroads  of  the  Pacific . " 

AU  that  has  held,  and  is  now  holding,  Hawaii  for  the  United  States  is  a  kii^ 
resolute  and  determined  men  who,  against  hea\'y  odds,  are  doing  all  that  u  "^ 
the  bounds  of  possibility  to  prevent  Hawaii  from  retrograding  into  an  Asiati'  ■ 
and  to  hold  the  country  to  that  destiny  which  American  statesmen  have  tor  '<* 
regardless  of  party,  outlined  for  it.    But  there  is  a  limit  to  their  strength,  atwi . 
from  the  great  Republic  is  to  come  in  time,  it  must  come  soon  (p.  31). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  powerful  and  dinM*t  * 
ing  than  is  contained  in  this  official  report  which,  in  thi»  lii:: 
present  events,  has  now  all  the  force  of  prophecy. 

In  the  year  1904  Gov.  George  R.  Carter,  of  the  Territory  u/  Hu* 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  called  thr  c 
tion  of  that  department  of  the  United  States  Oovenunpnt  i 
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necessity  of  bringing  in  to  the  Territory  other  classes  of  immigrants 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  more  balanced  popu- 
lation.   In  this  connection,  he  said: 

Tiider  the  existiiig  laws  of  immigration  it  ib  impossible  for  Hawaii  to  get  immigrant 
'la??e9  from  Europe  or  other  occidental  countries.  Hawaii  is  5.000  miles  from  the 
[Hiint  where  the  g^at  numbers  of  immigrants  land  in  the  Unitea  States.  Hawaiian 
nri're^ts  have  tried  the  experiment  of  bringing  immigrants  from  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
I  mte<i  States  to  Hawaii  and  have  failed.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  take  immigrants 
rom  the  Orient  or  go  without,  and  to  go  without  means  the  ruin  of  Hawaiian  industries, 
i  n>ndition  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  permit,  much 
'  s8  to  exist,  as  it  certainly  would  be  making  a  failure  of  the  industrial  situation  in 
[f  awaii  by  the  continued  application  of  such  a  drastic  measure.  No  class  of  American 
utizens  would  be  injured  by  the  special  legislation  above  referred  to,  permitting  a 
'<>;<tricted  immigration  of  field  laborers  from  China;  on  the  contrary,  the  interests  of 
Ul  Hawaiian  citizens  and  producers  as  well  as  of  the  planters  themselves  would  be 
urthered  by  such  legislation.  The  population  thus  created  would  increase  the  Ha- 
waiian market  for  American  products  and  be  for  the  direct  interests  of  workmen  on 
ho  Pacific  coast  and  in  all  inaustries  supi^lying  goods  to  the  Territory,  while  it  would 
tot  be  a  competing  element  upon  the  mainland. 

Hy  the  acquisition  of  distant  territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  domain  of  the  United 
itatos  is  extended  in  such  a  degree  that  in  making  laws  existing  conditions  should  be 
•'(ognized.  In  matters  of  immigration  the  restrictions  which  are  required  for  the 
ircitcction  of  the  mainland  may  be  very  injurious  for  distant  possessions,  and  a  dis- 
inction  should  be  made  by  special  legislation,  so  that  classes  not  desired  on  the 
nainland  can  be  excluded  and  the  distant  possessions  provided  for  as  their  needs 
nay  require  (pp.  11,  12). 

A^ain  in  the  same  year,  1904,  Mr.  Lucius  E.  Pinkham,  who  was 
lH»n  the  president  of  the.  Territorial  board  of  health  and  later  gov- 
rnor  of  Hawaii,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Carter,  organized  a 
oint  committee  of  six,  representing  the  labor  council  and  the  several 
rade^unions  in  Hawaii.  This  committee  was  organized  for  the 
X  press  purpose  of  making  a  critical  study  of  the  labor  situation 
hioughout  the  Territory,  and,  in  making  this  study,  the  committee 
ovored  practically  every  foot  of  ffround  in  the  islands.  The  report 
i  Iiich  the  committee  made  is  on  file  in  the  public  archives  in  Hono- 
uhi.  fills  four  portfolios,  and  was  given  the  widest  publicity  at  the 
ime  it  was  prepared.  The  report  of  the  investigation  is  well  sum- 
iiurized  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  the  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu,  in 
he  year  1905.     From  this  letter  the  following  excerpts  are  quoted: 

Said  joint  committee  virtually  covered  every  foot  of  the  islands.  *  ♦  ♦  We  saw 
v*'r\tliing  and  are  in  a  position  to  speak  on  the  matter.  These  islands  can  not  be 
laj-irjd  with  the  mainland  in  any  shape,  form,  or  manner.  The  object  of  this  com- 
iitt*H^  waa  to  advance  the  interests  of  white  labor  in  this  Territory  and  to  endeavor 
)  PHrure  for  white  mechanics  positions  now  held  by  Asiatics. 

Ai*r»'r  a  full  and  thorough  investigation,  the  majority  of  this  committee  concluded 
lat  white  men  would  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and,  if  they  would,  they  could  not 
K'  obtained. 

We  brought  the  matter  of  such  a  large  number  of  Japanese  holding  mechanical 
ottitions  to  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  the  plantations,  and,  without  exception, 
jMV  state  that  they  would  prefer  white  mechanics,  but  that  if  they  were  to  let  them 
•.  tli«i  Ja{>ancse  as  a  whole  would  c^uit,  and  as  they  predominate  in  such  large  numbers, 

would  simply  cripple  the  sugar  industry;  that  if  they  had  some  labor  to  counteract 
tM  Jape,  they  would  bo  in  a  position  to  fill  these  mechanical  positions  with  whites. 

In  1907,  the  governor  of  Hawaii,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
♦•cretary  of  the  Interior,  called  the  attention  of  that  department  to 
10  local  attempts  which  were  then  being  made  to  offset  the  pre- 
(•ndexating  Japanese  population  and  saicT: 
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The  most  sigiiificant  efiFort  made  during  the  past  year,  aa  regarda  imnugration,  has 
been  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  to  oifset  the  oriental  population  in  Hawaii  irith 
Europeans. 

In  the  year  1912  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii  filed  with 
the  President  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  formal  protest 
against  the  then  existing  conditions  in  the  Terrritory  with  special 
raerence  to  the  large  and  preponderating  Asiatic  influence  and  the 
failure  of  the  Government  more  completely  to  Americanize  the 
Territory.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  thereupon  visited  Hawaii 
and  maae  an  extensive  study  of  conditions  on  the  CTOund.  He  held 
many  public  hearings  throughout  the  islands..  What  conclusions 
were  reached  by  him  we  do  not  know,  for  no  report  of  those  conclusions 
or  findings  was  ever  published. 

In  the  year  1913  tJie  governor  of  Hawaii  again  called  the  attention 
of  ttie  Scfcretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Territory's  need  for  special 
legislation,  to  the  end  that  it  might  obtain  a  more  diversified  popula- 
tion. On  page  9  of  his  report  for  that  year,  we  find  the  following 
statement: 

Leg;isIation  by  Oongrejs,  if  any  should  be  enacted,  imposing  a  literacy  test  upon 
immigrants,  should  except  from  the  test  Caucasian  immignuitR  to  Hawaii.  The 
reasons  advanced  for  such  a  test  in  the  case  of  European  immigration  to  the  mainland 
do  not  apply  to  such  immigration  to  Hawaii.  The  former  is  largely  of  self-selected 
single  men,  while  the  latter  is  almost  exclusively  of  Government-selected  agricul- 
turiat  families,  whose  children,  as  experience  has  shown,  quickly  become  educated, 
worthy  American  citiz/ons.  Local  racial  conditions  also  in  Hawaii  differ  from  those 
on  the  mainland,  and  if  only  literates  could  be  introdticed  the  Americanizing  of  the 
Territory  would  not  be  as  rapid  as  would  othtf  wise  be  the  case.  Legislation  should 
be  ensuTted  by  Congress  also  to  prevent  Caucasian  immigrants  introduced  into  Hawaii 
by  the  Territory  from  proceeding  from  the  Territory  to  the  mainland  unless  they  con- 
form to  the  immigration  laws  in  respect  of  literacy  and  also  unless  they  reimbuTBe  the 
Territory  for  the  expense  of  bringing  them  to  Hawaii.  At  present  a  large  percentage 
of  the  immigrants  thiis  brought  from  Europe  apparently  take  advantage  of  the  assist- 
ance offered  oy  the  Territoir  merely  to  go  from  Europe  to  the  Paci  fie  coast,  using  Hawaii 
as  a  stepping-stonO)  thus  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  Territorial  government  and 
evading  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  immigration  laws. 

In  the  year  1919,  when  the  Hawaiian  Legislative  Commission 
appeared  before  the  House  Conmiittee  on  the  Territories,  the  atten- 
tion of  that  committee  was  very  directly  and  positively  called  to  the 
danger  which  confronts  the  Territory  in  this  regard. 

Dining  the  past  10  years  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  has  invited  four 
different  parties,  consisting  of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
to  visit  Hawaii  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory.  It  was  felt  that  the 
first-hand  information  thus  gained  bv  Members  of  Congress  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  tnem  in  legislating  for  Hawaii.  On  the 
occasion  of  each  of  these  visits,  the  attention  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen was  called  to  these  conditions  and  to  the  danger  of  sub- 
sequent Japanese  control  unless  some  method  should  be  devised  to 
ofi^et  their  growing  influence. 

Finally,  oriven  desperate  by  the  condition  which  now  actually 
confronts  us  and  by  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  taken  in  our  previous 
appeals,  we  come  here  as  an  official  commission,  representing  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  formally  to  present  our  case  to  Congress  for  relief. 

^y  statement  that  we  have  not  previously  warned  the  Federal 
(Government  of  the  danger  that  has  now  grown  acute  is  not  correct. 
We  have  repeatedly  cried  a  warning  and  pointed  to  the  danger,  and 
to-day  we  cite  it  again.     The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  threatened  with 
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total  alienation  from  the  American  Nation.  We  beseech  you  to 
prevent  such  a  calamity  by  affording  us  the  relief  that  we  seek. 

The  Chairman.  K  there  is  no  objection  I  think  the  public  hearings 
might  be  closed.  Mr.  Dillingham,  all  will  a^ee  with  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  you  and  the  members  of  your  commission 
from  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  have  made  a  strong  case;  that  the 
Americans  in  Hawaii  are  making  a  strong  fight,  and  holding  up  under 
odds  is  apparent.  Whether  this  form  of  emergency,  form  of  relief,  is 
the  thing,  I  am  not  prepared  just  now  to  say,  but  to  me  it  is  clear 
that  something  must  be  done.  Whether  such  a  resolution  can  pass 
the  House  and  Senate,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  I  feel  that  you  and 
all  members  of  your  commission  have  shed  much  light  on  the  whole 
situation,  which,  while  it  seems  to  be  one  thing  as  an  immediate  emer- 
gency, is  really  another  thing  more  subtle,  more  dangerous,  and  com- 
pared to  whicn  the  loss  of  a  few  sugar  crops  is  nothmg.  If  you  lose 
your  crops  and  your  business  and  your  plantations,  none  of  these 
things  will  fall  mto  the  hands  of  Americans  of  either  high  or  low 
estate.     For  the  committee,  I  thank  the  commission. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  in  executive  session, 
to-morrow,  July  8,  at  10.30  o'clock.) 

(Note. — ^Hearings  were  resumed  July  22,  and  will  be  published  as 
part  2,  serial  7.) 
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IKBOBdEMfiNTS  OP  THE  ftESOLtmON  UNDER  CONSIDERATION  AND  OF  THE  METHOD 
OP  RRLIEP  PROPOSED  THEREIN,  FROM  CIVIO  AND  OOMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
INOn'IDUALB. 

Honolulu,  June  55,  1921. 
Rbtlaw,  Willardy  Washington^  D.  C: 

A  largely  attended  special  meeting  of  the  chamber  unanimously  indorse  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  permit  the  importation  of  alien 
labor  for  agricultural  and  domestic  work  in  Hawaii. 

Commerce. 


Honolulu,  June  28,  1921. 
Retlaw,  WiUard,  Washington^  D.  C: 

The  Honolulu  Press  Club  unanimously  indorses  joint  resolution.    Vitally  important. 


Honolulu,  June  26,  1921. 
Dillingham,  New  Willwrd,  Washington^  D,  C: 

The  Medical  Society  of  Hawaii  indorses  labor  resolution. 

Putnam. 


Honolulu,  June  SO,  1921. 
RBTr.AW,  WiUardf  Washington,  D.  C: 

Labor  resolution  is  heartily  indorsed  by  Hawaiian  Islands  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
At»ociatioii8. 

A.  J.  Pederson,  President. 

Honolulu,  June  25,  1921. 

Hanebero. 

Honolulu,  June  26,  1921. 
Krtlaw,  WiUco'd,  Washington^  D.  C: 
Housewife's  League  of  Hawaii  heartily  and  unanimously  indorse  joint  resolution. 

Gecilie  Knudsen,  Secretary. 


Retlaw,  WUlard,  Washington: 

Kaneohe  Rice  Mill  Co.  indorses  joint  resolution. 


^  -  X  zj^wa:  yah'gcis\is  ix  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  June  £6,  mi. 

Gampbeu. 


Honolulu,  June  tS^  19iL 

>^  V:aj<ai»  y^fcrnaiMLr  Bf^t  AaBOCMUion  mailed  22d.    Membership  80. 

Orai. 


Honolulu,  June  f5, 1921. 

'.v.'«»r>     'uc^  ^iwuHM«rfy  ivknes  labor  reeoliitioii. 

Stuabt  Johnson,  Pretidenl. 


Honolulu,  June  25, 192 L 

tv  avv\.Ui  V  itiMttCOiW  Ctab  unanimously  indoraes  resolution. 

Wa&rbn,  Prendent. 

Honolulu,  June  24, 1921, 

^  'K  ^  vKuuivcv}dJ  v.^b  ol  Honolulu  indoraes  labor  resolution. 

L.  H.  Undbbwood,  Viae  Pntideia. 


Honolulu,  June  29, 1921. 

Vi^..;  V '^H«;uX*T  vH  v>MiiiMcce  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  on 

r  V  ^v  .  >  Ha;  sNv>  M^ui  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  nonpolitical  oiganization  having 
i  Ks»-c  .w  .vmuuvvmI  Aawcivan  control  of  Hawaii's  chief  agricultural  industries, 
..  .V .  ^N  .,KKvv  n^v**  vV«<fw*  and  indorses  the  passage  of  joint  resolution  intioduced 
'.  \  '  ...sv  N\.,.^>*^>v«A«*  und«r  date  of  June  20, 1921,  pennittingimpottatbnm^ 
's       ...  v.^    s  U 4^«4x\  twr  Umited  periods  of  time  sufficient  agricultural  labor  to 

Case,  Stentary. 
\..    ,         V  .  H^  '  w\  ifc  v\hA^  word  meaning  *  Walter  Dillingham,"  used  as  an 

Honolulu. 

xk  V       .«,  ...ow  .si  our  jveeent  condition  should  remember  that  the 

.  \.  s^•  ^>  vVv<^^xJe».    The  original  Hawaiian  immigration  policy 

,   .    '^,  \*Uuv^^  of  numbers.    Accordingly,  we  stopped  the 

s  V     .    V*'     A^vuovation  reopened  it  and  Conereee  did  nothing 

.   , ,  s,  .  v^  .      U  >'^«««  d tiring  tliifl  period  that  the  preponderance 

,v^i  *      \W  ovight  now  to  send  back  every  Japanese  who 

,.     ,..s,       v,Vm**  ami  his  children  American  citizens.    Intro- 

.;       I        ,  vv  *.  s.;xN  ihij*  and  insure  our  future.    This  project  far 

1  ■         k  k  A 

^  '  Geo.  R.  CARTJ&n,  Former  Gm^emor. 


Honolulu,  July  5, 19 Jl. 


» '% 


>v  *,     ^v'xAv>M^5»|y  adopted  by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Maui: 
\      V  w    -* '  V  \ '^'^^.  *  nonpolitical,  nonsectarian  oiganization, 
.   \*   ,  ^x..\«^  mtMttbwwhip  of  aporoximately  180,  and  whose 
'  ^  \v  rv  J^v^ftUt^t  welfare  of  Maui,  indorse  and  urge  tiie 


»\\ 
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passage  of  the  joint  resolution  recentl3r  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  per- 
mitting the  importation  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  limited  periods  of  time  of 
puffioient  agricmtural  labor  to  relieve  the  present  acute  labor  shortage." 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Aikbn,  Secretary. 


Honolulu,  July  S,  192 1. 
Retlaw,  Willard,  Washington^  D.  C:  ' 

The  £ona  Improvement  Club  strongly  fav^  the  admission  of  alien  labor  to 
Hawaii. 

McKiLLOP,  Secretary. 

HoNOLXTLU,  July  6 J  19%  1. 
Walter  Dillingham, 

Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  Honolulu  Welding  &  Machine  Co.  employ  dozens  of  skilled  mechanics,  who 
individually  and  collectively  indorse  and  urge  the  importation  of  oriental  labor  as 
requested  by  your  commission.  It  is  the  only  solution  to  save  Hawaii's  chief  industry, 
which  will  collapse  under  present  conditions. 

Frank  Howes,  President. 

HiLO,  Hawaii,  July  14, 19S1. 
Retlaw, 

Wilhard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Board  of  trade  Hilo  approves  labor  resolution. 


Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Absoclation,  No.  100, 

Affiliated  to  the  American  Federation  op  Labor, 

Honolulu,  June  18,  1921. 
Mr.  Walter  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Hawaii  Labor  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  members  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  No.  100, 
of  Honolulu,  desire  to  express  their  full  accord  with  the  proposed  measure  to  admit 
Chinese  agricultural  laborers  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Having  from  the  nature  of  our  occupation  special  opportunities  to  see  conditions 
oD  the  various  sugar  plantations,  and  being  for  tne  greater  part  old  residents  of  Hawaii 
who  have  seen  the  several  classes  of  labor  tried  out  at  this  work,  we  feel  competent 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  this  subject  and  would  say  that  of  all  the  labor  that  has 
been  employed  by  the  plantations  the  Chinese  have  been  the  best  suited  to  the 
climate  and  class  of  work. 

With  this  conviction,  and  considering  the  handicap  that  the  sujEjar  and  pineapple 
industries  labor  under  with  the  labor  at  present  available  and  the  distance  that  has  to 
be  covered  to  place  their  products  on  the  market,  we  feel  that  we  should  give  our  fullest 
approbation  to  a  measure  that,  if  passed,  "will  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  if  rejected,  will  mean  practically  their  ruin. 

With  the  concurrence  of  our  80  members  and  wishing  you  the  fullest  success  in  your 
efforts,  we  are, 

Yours,  ver>'  truly, 

M.  E.  B.  A.,  No.  100, 

Honolulu,  T.  n., 

By  C.  B.  Cottrell, 
J.  T.  Boyd, 
James  H.  Davis, 

Committee 

» 

Mokuleia,  Waialua,  June  15,  1921. 
To  the  Hawaiian  Labor  Commission. 

Gektlxmen:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  serious  labor  shortage  now 
existing  on  this  section  of  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Sugar  Co.  under  my  chaige,  an 
acute  one,  which  not  only  jeopardizes  this  plantation  but  every  sug£ur  plantation 
and  every  agricultural  industry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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I  ^am  the  irrigation  and  cultivation  overseer  of  the  Mokuleia  section,  one  of  seven 
sections  which  constitute  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Sugar  Co.,  and  have  under  my 
charge  1,600  acres  of  irrigation  cane  lands,  requiring  approximately,  figuring  (as  we  do) 
at  9  acres  per  man,  178  men;  instead  I  have  at  present  the  large  sum  of  49  men  and 
10  women;  total  of  59,  or  a  shade  over  one-third  of  the  required  number  necessary  to 
keep  this  section  in  shape. 

Tliis  number  is  not  necessarily  required  for  irrigation  and  cultivation  the  whole 
year  round,  it  being 'the  rule  dimne  winter  rains  fvarious  fields  having  attained  their 
full  growth)  to  draw  on  a  portion  ot^his  force  and  put  ^em  to  work  in  various  tasks 
such  aa  cleaning  and  repairing  storm  ditches  and  waste  ditches,  road  repairs,  and 
such  like,  but,  most  important  of  all,  repairs  to  and  concreting  of  some  ox  my  long 
main  water  supply  ditches,  which  run  for  a  good  many  miles  through  this  section. 

This  is  all  very  necessary  work,  particularly  the  cementing  of  our  supply  ditches, 
in  order  to  conserve  our  irrigation  water,  which  we  are  always  very  short  of  in  the 
dry  summer  naonths.  This  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  winter,  because  even  under 
normal  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  spare  men  from  the  fields  at  any  other  time. 

Now  (as  I  said  above\  important  as  this  work  is,  I  have  been  unable  to  do  any  of 
it  for  the  last  two  years,  simply  on  account  of  the  labor  shortage,  which  is  growing 
yearly  and  daily  worse. 

The  crop  now  being  harvested  (1921 )  will  show  great  loss  not  only  due  to  strike  of 
last  year,  which  reduced  the  tonnage  of  cane  and  sugar  tremendously,  but  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  and  efficient  hands  to  terminate  the  grinding  in  the  proper  season,  thereby 
causing  deterioration  of  juice  by  long  standing. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  growing  crops  (so  far  only  dealing  with  1922)  again,  owing  to 
the  late  harvesting  of  this  crop,  are  all  undermanned,  and  all,  I  regret  to  say  (with  the 
exception  of  one  field  of  H109  late  plant),  disheartingly  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
although  being  under  cultivation  for  the  last  three  months,  has  only  had  one  and  one- 
half  rounds  of  water,  where  it  should  have  had  at  least  four.  I  might  mention  here 
that  150  acres  of  the  above-mentioned  area  are  short  ratoons,  which  were  short  ratoons 
last  year,  and  should  have  been  harvested  then;  but  owing  to  strike,  had  to  stand  over 
till  tne  early  part  of  this  year. 

Another  ^eld  of  74  acres,  originally  intended  for  short  ratoons,  has  not  had  any 
attention  so  far,  and  unless  irrigated  soon  will  die  out  completely. 

About  600  acres  of  my  1923  crop  will  be  needing  attention  very  shortly,  and  1  have 
to  give  thought  to  the  problem  ahead j  for  I  can  not  see  where  the  labor  is  coming  from 
to  nandle  it,  and  feel  sure  that  if  this  situation  (which  I  assure  you  is  very  acute)  is 
not  relieved  immediately,  a  great  portion  of  this  area  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

In  regard  to  the  class  of  labor,  I  have  here,  at  present,  Japs  and  Koreans. 

Japanese  in  the  past  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  industrious  and  peaceable; 
but  of  late  have  grown  discontented  and  dissatisfied,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  return- 
ing to  Japan. 

My  experience  with  Koreans  is  that  they  are  inefficient,  stupid,  stubborn,  and  lazy, 
and  by  comparison  with  the  Jap  are  not  to  be  considered;  even  these  are  very  scarce, 
and  as  agriculturists  they  are  a  failure. 

Now,  this  shortage  of  labor  threatens  the  Ufe  of  the  islands,  every  industry  is  suffer- 
ing from  it,  and  unless  new  labor  is  obtained  the  situation  will  be  very  serious. 

The  Chinese  coolies  seem  to  be  our  only  sah^ition;  they  have  proved  themselves 
efficient  in  the  past,  industrious,  and  peaceable.  * 

They  do  not  (like  the  Jap)  engage  in  trades  or  professions;  but  are  content  to  "l)e 
tillers  of  the  soil,"  and  so  make  good  field  laborers. 

We  feel  confident  you  fully  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  know  you  will 
do  your  utmost  to  convince  the  "powers  that  be"  in  (Congress  to  readjust  laws  in 
order  to  obtain  for  these  islands  permission  to  admit  Chinese  lai)or  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  save  the  life  of  our  industries. 
I  remain,  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Greenfield, 
Section  Overseer^  yfokuleia  Waialua  AgricruliuTal  Co.  (Lid  u 


Waialua,  Hawaii,  Jutie  24, 19^1. 
Hawaiian  Labor  Commission, 

Washington  ^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Being  employed  by  the  Waialua  Agricultiu^l  Co.  (Ltd. J  as  an  over- 
seer, taking  care  of  apjproximately  1.500  acres  of  cane  land,  I  am  directly  interested 
in  the  labor  situation  in  Hawaii. 
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Personal  observation  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  immediate  need  of  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  labor  for  canying  on  the  fijeld  work  on  this  and  other  plantations  in 
these  islands.  On  this  plantation  the  shortage  of  labor  is  so  acute  tnat  the  fields 
are  being  neglected  and  as  a  result — 

(a)  They  are  overgrown  with  weeds; 

(b)  Are  not  being  properly  irrigated; 

(e)  Cane  that  should  be  harvested  during  the  period  when  the  sucrose  content 
is  highest  must  be  left  standing  on  the  fields;  and 

(d)  No  planting  can  be  undertaken  for  the  crops  of  1922  and  1923. 

This  shortage  obtains  on  all  sections  of  this  plantation.  From  information  I  have 
received  of  intimate  friends  on  other  plantations  in  these  islands,  the  scarcity  of 
labor  is  general,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  great  losses  will  be  entailed 
if  relief  from  some  source  is  not  forthcoming  at  an  early  date. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  supervise  Chinese  laborers  and  in  all  cases  they  have  given 
very  satisfactory  restilts.  Tne  Chinese  as  a  rule  are  honest,  industrious,  law-abiding, 
can  adapt  themselves  readily  to  conditions  existing  on  Hawaiian  plantations,  and 
consequently  their  output  is  above  the  average  of  most  of  the  other  classes  of  labor 
now  available. 

The  activities  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments  in  Hawaii  and  the  rapid 
development  of  the  pineapple  industry,  homesteading  and  other  small  farming 
have  seriously  affected  the  supply  of  labor  for  field  work,  and  it  is  urgently  requested 
that  remedial  action  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Fred  A.  Escolona, 
Overseer  Kemoo  Section, 
Waialua  Agricultural  Co.  (Ltd.),  Winaltiay  Hawaii. 


Waialua,  June  11,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  DauKOHAM, 

Chairman  Hawaiian  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  a  request  for  an  opinion  on  our  labor  shortage,  will  say  that 
conditions  in  Hawaii  are  in  a  mighty  precarious  state,  and  will  be  much  worse  in  a  few 
months  from  now  imless  we  can  get  more  agricultural  labor. 

I  am  employed  by  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.  as  section  overseer  over  2,600  acres; 
have  had  over  20  years'  experience  in  the  sugar  business,  the  most  of  which  time  has 
been  spent  directly  with  field  labor — chiefly  unskilled. 

Through  shortage  of  labor  on  this  section  alone  harvesting  of  crop  1921  has  been 
delayed  4  months.  This  not  only  means  a  loss  of  at  least  3,000  tons  of  sugar,  but  it 
will  set  back  the  1923  crop  to  the  extent  of  4,000  to  5,000  tons  of  sugar  unless  we  can 
get  labor  right  now  to  save  it.  The  1922  crop  has  already  suffered  a  reduction  of 
approximately  4,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  this  through  the  shortage  alone  of  labor. 

liesides  all  crop  losses,  there  is  the  maintenance  of  water-heads,  reservoirs,  wads, 
and  buildings,  etc.,  which  simply  has  had  to  be  left  alone.  This  means  extra  labor 
and  more  cost  in  the  future  if  we  expect  to  get  thinps  in  shape  again. 

nhinese  labor  of  the  agricultural  class,  beyond  a  doubt  would  fill  the  breach.  My 
experience  with  them  is  they  have  stayed  more  with  the  agricultural  work  than  any 
other  labor  that  has  come  to  these  islands. 

Aside  from  importing  Chinese  for  field  labor  the  ver>'  fact  that  we  have  them  here 
will  be  a  fortification  to  the  welfare  of  Hawaii. 

Trusting  that  you  and  your  honorable  committee  shall  be  successful  in  convincing 
<.'oni;re8s  how  serious  the  situation  is, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  M.  Robertson. 


KAWAn.oA,  Waialua,  Oahu,  Jun^  11  ^  19tl. 
Hawaiian  Labor  ('ommission, 

Washington. 

Djsar  Sirs:  During  all  my  25  years'  experience  on  plantations  1  have  never  wit- 
nessed a  shortage  of  labor  such  as  exists  to-day.  On  the  Kawailoa  section,  where  I 
have  been  for  the  past  11  years,  wo  are  only  able  to  take  care  of  and  cultivate  about 
one-third  of  the  area  that  we  did  in  former  years.  All  the  fields  that  has  been  harvested 
since  January,  1921 ,  are  still  laying  as  the  narvesters  left  them.  And  owing  to  the  slow 
harvesting  ox  the  crop  there  will  be  no  labor  available  to  do  any  necessary  work  on 
I  hem.    Which  means  that  all  fields  that  should  be  growing  the  1923  crop  will  have  to 
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be  abandoned .    Should  we  be  unable  to  get  a  supply  of  labor  bom  outside  the  Territory 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  plantations  but  to  close  down. 

According  to  m>r  own  experience  and  observation,  the  Chinese  is  by  far  the  most 
superior  agriculturists  to  anything  we  have  on  the  plantation  to-day. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Geo  ROE  Wilson. 


Waialua  Agricultural  Co,  (Ltd.), 

Kauailoa,  June  Jl^  1921. 
Chairman  Hawaiian  Labor  Qommission, 

Wamington,  D,  C. 

Sib:  The  members  of  the  sugar  industry  of  these  Islands  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  result  of  your  activities  in  Washington. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  convince  Congress  of  .the  absolute  necessity  of 
procuring  Chinese  labor  for  the  production  of  sugar. 

The  labor  situation  on  the  plantations  at  the  present  is  deplorable. 

The  harvesting  on  my  section  has  been  considerably  delayed,  with  the  result  that 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  canes  will  be  unfit  to  send  to  the  mill,  as  they  will  be  com- 
pletelv  *' dried"  out.  After  same  has  been  harvested,  there  will  not  be  a  laborer 
available  to  get  the  fields  in  shape  for  the  1923  crop.  The  management  have  decided 
to  abandon  400  acres  of  excellent  sugar  cane  lands — a  loss  of  approximately  2,400  tons 
sugar  that  is  only  on  one  section. 

I  have  handled  Chinese  labor  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  they  have  always 
given  entire  satisfaction  as  a^icultural  laborers  and  are  in  my  estimation  100  per  cent 
more  efficient  than  the  Filipino  as  a  field  laborer. 

Trusting  this  data  will  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  procure  the  labor  that  is 
so  vital  to  the  sugar  interests  of  these  islands. 
I  am,  yours,  sincerely, 

O.  S.  Consin, 

Water  Luna^  Waimea. 

W^ALUA  Agricultural  Co.  (Ltd.), 

Oahu, 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  June  10, 1921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham,  « 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillingham:  The  need  for  laborers  for  the  cane  fields  is  beginning  to 
show  in  the  slack  work  in  the  two  iron  works  of  this  city  and  both  shops  have  laid  off 
a  number  of  men  because  of  lack  of  work. 

This  is  because  the  plantations  are  not  prosperous  and  are  suffering  because  they 
do  not  have  men  to  properly  take  care  of  the  cane  now  growing  and  to  plant  more  cane 
or  to  harvest  that  wnicn  is  ready  for  cutting. 

I  hope  that  jrou  can  soon  get  permission  to  bring  laborers  to  Hawaii.  I  have  been 
a  workingman  in  the  islands  for  23  years  and  know  that  the  plantations  must  luive 
laborers  that  can  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  white  men  can  not  do  this  kind  of 
work. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  W.  Kiesel,  Coppersmith. 


Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co., 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  May  3,  1921. 
The  Hawaii  Emergency  Labor  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  in  common  with  other  emploverp  of 
labor  throughout  the  Territory,  has  been  decidedly  handicapped  in  carrying  but  its 
obliwitions  to  the  traveling  public  and  other  custonaera,  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  in 
the  Territory. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  dou>>le  track  In  miles  of  our  main  line  in  order  to  handle 
the  pineapple  shipments  during  the  canning  season  each  year.  This  work,  while  it 
will  De  Completed  in  time  for  the  coming  season,  has  been  delayed  not  less  than  two 
months,  due  to  our  inability  to  secure  enough  laborers  to  carry  out  the  work.  This 
delay  has  prevented  the  repairs  to  one  of  our  branrh  lines  which  was  seriously  damaged 
by  the  hea\'y  storms  of  last  January. 
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We  have  also  had  to  postpone  the  moving  of  a  station  and  confitruotion  of  additional 
irw'ks  at  Schofield  Barracks,  work  which  is  urgently  needed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Government  and  the  personnel  at  Schofield  I^arracks. 

In  order  to  accomplish  as  much  as  we  have  in  this  program  it  has  been  necessary  to 
take  labor  from  regular  section  gangs  and  improvise  or  construct  devices  for  unloading 
and  spreading  material.  We  have  been  paying  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  wages 
for  our  labor  than  is  reported  to  obtain  on  either  sugar  or  pineapple  plantations.  If 
our  information  is  correct,  we  are  now  paying  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  above  the  wages 
l>aid  similar  classes  of  labor  in  these  industries;  this  without  securing  additional 
labor. 

Several  months  ago  we  had  printed  in  the  Japanese  papers  advertisements  for 
laborers.  These  advertisements  were  not  over  the  signature  of  the  railway,  but  that 
of  one  of  its  Japanese  foremen.    No  results  were  noticeable  from  these  advertisements. 

In  our  judgment,  an  additional  supply  of  labor  is  urgently  needed.  All  of  the 
plantations  served  by  this  road  are  very  much  behind  with  the  present  crop  of  sugar, 
due  to  a  shortage  of  labor  to  harvest  the  cane;  the  conditions  will  surely  be  worse  in 
July  and  August,  when  the  pineapples  have  to  be  harvested,  and  unless  some  relief 
i'j  obtained  a  decided  curtailment  of  output  must  result. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co. 
Geo.  p.  Denison,  General  Manager. 


HoNOLUiiU,  Hawaii,  May  S^  1921. 
VV.  F.  Dillingham,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  Labor  Commission, 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  workingman  who  has  the  interest  of  American  workingmen  at 
heart  and  as  a  citizen  who  prizes  his  citizenship  higher  than  St.  Paul,  I  wish  you 
miccesB  in  your  mission  to  Washington  to  secure  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
Territory  25,000  Chinese  laborers. 

I  have  resided  in  this  Territory  32  years,  being  engaged  by  the  late  B.  F.  Dillingham 
in  San  Francisco  to  build  cars  for  his  railroad.  I  am  still  building  cars  for  the  same 
railroad.  During  those  years  I  have  consistently  worked  for  the  Americanization  of 
the  islands^  helped  to  organize  the  Republican  Party,  was  a  member  of  its  first  execu- 
tive comnuttee,  and  served  one  term  m  the  legislature. 

I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  in  Chinese  labor  for  our  sugar  plantations  and  pineapple 
canneries,  because  the  very  life  of  those  industries  depends  on  this  labor,  and  the 
commercial  and  business  life  of  the  Territory  depends  aosolutely  on  these  industries. 

To  say  that  white  men  can  or  will  work  on  the  torrid  sugar  plantations  cutting  and 
loading  cane  ia  an  absurdity.  The  time  is  past,  if  it  ever  was,  when  he  would  do  it. 
It  ia  contrary  to  nature's  laws  for  white  men  to  toil  at  hard,  laborious  work  under  an 
equatorial  sun;  even  the  Japanese  quit  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  in  Chinese  labor,  because  from  a  national  and  business 
point  of  view  it  is  wrong  to  allow  Japanese  nationals  to  hold  by  the  throat — ^and  can 


loyal  friend.  Our  Chinese  business  men  are  honest  and  progressiv 
tiiere  ia  no  more  loyal  and  patriotic  American  than  our  Chinese- American.  Thirty 
thousand  Chinese  Will  help,  not  hinder,  the  Americanization  of  this  Territory,  because 
I  hey  are  honest  and  industrious  workers  and  because  they  will  squeeze  out  an  un- 
American  and  undesirable  element. 

There  ia  no  one  longs  more  ardently  for  the  day  to  come  'r'-cn  over  our  great  land 
all  will  be  good  and  loyal  citizens,  all  shall  live  in  peace  and  prosperity.  To  bring 
about  this  condition  Hawaii,  if  allowed,  will  surely  do  her  part.  She  can  not,  how- 
ever, do  it  if  she  is  made  a  desert  of,  and  a  refusal  of  your  request  by  Congress  would 
tend  to  that  result. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

John  A.  Hughes. 


Honolulu,  H.  T.,  May  3,  1921. 
Mr.  Walter  F,  Dilunoham, 

Chairman  the  Hawaiian  Einergency  Labor  Commission  ^ 

Honoltdu,  H.  T. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  mechanical  engineer  and  a  resident  of  Hawaii  for  nearly  40  years,  I 
am  verv  much  interested  in  the  objecta  of  your  mission  to  Washington  in  an  effort  to 
secure  Cbinese  labor  for  agricultural  purposes.  I  beg  to  state  that  my  experience  with 
this  class  of  labor  while  acting  in  an  official  capacity  on  sugar  palntations  30  years  agct 
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was  eminently  satislactory  for  industry  and  reliability,  and  such  few  of  them  as  have 
remained  on  the  plantations  that  I  have  knowledge  of  are  still  giving  good  serxnce 
there. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Japanese  labor  in  the  islands,  I  have  noted  with  r^et 
and  alarm  the  steady  decrease  in  the  nimiber  of  American  mechanics  which  I  beUeve 
is  largely  due  to  the  intense  competition  which  they  have  to  meet  from  semisldlled 
mechamcs  who  originally  came  to  Hawaii  for  agricultural  purposes  and  whose  mode  of 
living  makes  it  impossible  for  any  white  mechanic  to  compete  with  them.;  and,  when 
we  had  Chinese  labor  on  the  plantations,  such  conditions  as  these  did  not  exist. 

I  have  noted  in  the  past  few  years  that  these  semiskilled  Jsipanese  artisans  have 
been  leaving  the  agricultural  districts  and  taking  up  their  residence  in  the  towns  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  the  present  time  agricultural  industries  of  Hawaii  are  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  labor. 

As  an  American  citizen  and  a  permanent  resident  of  Hawaii,  I  am  vitally  interested 
in  all  that  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the  islands;  and  I  view  the  present  situation  with 
some  alarm  as  the  outlook  seems  to  indicate  that,  owing  to  the  foregoing  mentioned 
conditions,  the  situation  will  eet  worse  instead  of  better,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  reputable  American  citizen  residents  of  Hawaii  would  gladlv 
welcome  the  reintroduction  of  Chinese  labor  for  agricultural  purposes  which  would 
tend  to  alleviate  our  present  industrial  conditions  and  stabilize  l^e  prosperity  of  the 
islands.  In  closing,  1  desire  to  say.  without  bias  or  prejudice,  that  many  of  us  con- 
sider that,  owin^  to  their  intense  nationalistic  characteristics  and  dual  citizenship, 
the  ever-increasing  population  of  native-bom  Japanese  are  a  distinct  and  serious 
menace  to  Hie  Amencanization  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Hoping  that  the  special  labor  commission  will  be  successful  in  their  efforts,  I  am 
Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  Q.  WooTTEN,  Enginetr. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  7, 19J] . 
Walter  F.  Dillingham,  Esq., 
Washington f  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  bringing  Chinese  laborers  into  Hawaii  is  now  being 
agitated,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it;  let  them  come,  we  need  them. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

JouN  Anderson,  Well  Driller. 
James  Armstrong,  Carpenter. 

Waipahu,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  June  10,  19?  1. 

The  Director  Bubbau  op  Labor  and  STATisncs, 

Honolulu f  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  the  idea  of  importing  Chinese  to  work  in  the  cane  tields  an 
excellent  one. 

How  serious  the  present  shortage  of  labor  is  can  be  easily  seen  by  those  of  us  who 
work  on  a  sugar  plantation.  It  threatens  slow  strangulation  of  the  sugar  industr>Y^ 
these  islands. 

The  Chinese  have  a  capacity  for  steady,  hard  work  and  a  fiabit  of  contentment, 
which  make  them  ideal  laborers. 

I  hope  therefore  that  the  commission  now  in  Washington  may  be  successful. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  A.  BoxALi'. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Jujie  IS,  19il. 
W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington ,  D.  C 

Dear  Mr.  Dillinoham:  As  a  mechanic  employed  by  one  of  the  local  fertilizer 
manufacturers,  which  business  is  dependent  upon  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii,  I  am 
very  much  interteted  in  the  importation  of  laborers  for  work  in  the  cane  fieldSj  as  the 
need  for  sufficient  labor  has  been  keenly  felt  on  the  plantations  and  this  unfavorable 
situation  is  reflected  in  all  industries  in  the  islands. 

As  soon  as  hard  iimes  hit  the  plantations,  it  affects  all  local  concerns  and  I  therefore 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  laborers  before  it  is  necessary  to  shut  down  the 
concern  I  am  working  for,  as  I  have  a  family  dependent  upon  me  and  do  not  want  to 
lose  m\  job. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Cha8,  D.  Arstai). 
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Honolulu,  Haw  An,  June  ISj  19  fU 
W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Conimission,^  Washington.  D.  C. 

Bear  Mr.  Pilt>ikghah:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  efforts  to  secure  per- 
misiou  to  bring  laborers  to  Hawaii,  as  the  plantations  aJe  ver>'  badly  in  need  of 
laborers  that  can  work  in  the  fields. 

Knowing  that  unless  laborers  are  secured,  most  manufacturing  concerns  in  Hawaii 
will  be  compelled  to  shut  down,  I  naturally  do  not  want  to  lose  my  job  and  hope  that 
your  efforts  will  be  successful. 
Yours,  very  tnily, 

J.  C.  Bruns,  Machinist. 

Honolulu,  June  7,  J9SJ. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillikoham, 

Chairman  Labor  CommMon;  Waakington^  D.  C; 

I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  50  years,  and  have  been  employed  as  a 
ekilled  mechanic  tor  many' years.  I  imderstand  the  labor  conditions  on  the  islandH, 
and  realize  that  in  order  to  keep  industry  agoing  on  these  islands,  it  is  neceesaiK^  that 
laborers  be  brought  here  to  work  in  the  fields  only,  and  to  be  returned  after  working  a 
certain  number  of  years.  As  it  is  too  hot  in  the  open  fields  where  hard  labor  is  pei- 
formed  the  Americans  can  not  work;  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  le^s- 
lature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress  to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  for  plantation 
work  only. 

A,   G.   CUNHA, 

Foreman  Patternmaker^ 
Honolulu,  Hawau,  May  5, 1921, 

Mr.  W.  F.  DOiMNGHAH. 

Deak  SiBi  Afl  you  know,  I  have  been  on  the  islands  since  1900,  starting  in  as  a 
lauQchman,  and  have  been  steady  at  it  until  now. 

At  present  I  am  manager  and  control  Yoimg  Bros.  (Ltd.),  who  have  a  fleet  of  14 
boats,  doing  all  the  towboat  and  launch  busineiis  of  this  port. 

I  have  always  worked  with  Hawaiian  natives,  who  make  wonderful  boatmen. 

My  company  has  grown  with  the  shipping.  At  first  sailing  vessels,  with  coal  in  and 
nigar  out,  later  steamers,  cargoes  in  and  sugar  out.  Without  sugar,  our  business  would 
be  dead. 

The  islands  need  laborers,  the  Hawaiina  and  whites  can  not  work  in  the  fields,  so  our 
salvation  is  in  orientals.  No  laborers,  no  sugar;  no  sugar,  no  ships;  no  ships,  no 
business. 

Yours,  truly, 

John  A.  Young. 

San  Francisco,  May  10 j  1921. 
Mr.  W.  T.  DniLiNOHAM, 

Chairman  Hawaii  Labor  Commission,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillingham:  Understanding  that  you  are  ^ing  to  Washington  in  con- 
nection with  labor  matters  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  order  to  relieve  conditions 
there  by  bringing  in  a  certain  number  of  Chinese  laborers,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have 
been  in  the  general  contracting  and  building  business  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
tbe  past  44  years,  having  arriv^  there  in  1S77,  and  have  been  and  am  now  famiUar 
^th  labor  conditions  through  all  the  islands.  I  am  also  familiar  with  labor  con- 
ditions on  the  Pacific  coast.  Nowhere  is  labor  better  treated  tnan  in  the  islands, 
^th  good,  free  accommodations,  firewood  and  lights,  and  good  working  conditions. 
The  best  and  most  orderly  and  efficient  labor  that  we  have  had  in  the  islands  are 
Chinese,  a  class  of  labor  that  can  perform  work,  particularly  in  the  rice  fields,  that  is 
ji«..,.    ..      .  .    _     •• ,     ^  .-,        ,         *  ,1      .    perform.    Since  Chinese 

left  for  China,  the  rice 
does  not  compete  with  the 
white  labor,  and  there  is  a  great  need  for  them  in  Hawaii  now  with  the  shorta^  of 
labor  there.  They  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  white  mechanic.  I  am  writing 
this  from  the  standpoint  of  a  mechanic. 

Yours,  truly,  John  F.  Bowler. 
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Honolulu,  T.  H.,  JimeSt  19S1. 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  impressing  on  Congress  the 
pressing  need  of  our  planta^ons  for  labor  and  that  ^our  request  for  25,000  ChlDese 
laborers  for  the  islands  be  granted.  I  might  say  sugar  is  the  principal,  the  only  product 
of  our  islands;  without  it  the  commercial  life  of  the  Territory  would  die;  to  raise  it 
we  must  have  labor,  which  we  have  not  at  the  present  time.  White  men  can  not 
cut  and  load  cane  under  a  tropical  sun;  it  has  been  tried  and  failed.  And  again, 
without  any  prejudice,  alien  nationals  that  can  not  and  will  not  assimilate  or  become 
Americans  should  not  control  the  industrial  and  agricultural  business  of  an  American 
territory.  I  am  a  blacksmith,  have  resided  here  for  40  years.  I  believe  that  in 
bringing  Chinese  labor  here  it  will  help  out  every  interest  in  the  Territory. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  Machado. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  10,  IBtl. 

W.  F.  DniLINGHAM, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission, 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  bill  passed  by  the  last  territorial  legislature  to  allow  im 
portation  of  Oriental  laoorers,  I  aesire  to  stato  my  views  on  same. 

I  am  in  favor  of  such  importation  provided  they  are  employed  as  agricultural  and 
plantation  laborers  and  as  household  servants. 

When  they  feel  disposed  to  quit  field  and  household  work,  they  should  be  imme- 
diately deported  to  their  own  country. 

Believe  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  own  or  hold  land.    I  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  Territory  for  six  years  and  have  been  employed  as  carpenter,  carpenter  foreman, 
and  at  present  superintendent  of  construction. 
Yours,  for  a  better  Hawaii, 

B.  S.  MacIntyre. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  7,  19il, 
W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  asked  to  forward  my  indorsement  to  your  mission  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  present  time,  I  do  so  with  pleasure.  I  feel  l^at  after  40  years'  residence 
in  Hawaii,  working  as  a  blacksmith,  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  observe  field  work  on 
the  plantations  of  these  islands. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  field  work  of  the  sugar  and  pineapple  estates  can  not  be 
worked  successfully  by  American  labor,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  estates  are 
going  back  in  their  production  for  the  want  of  Oriental  labor,  and  as  our  fields  are 
the  "heart-beat"  of  all  other  industries  in  these  islands,  I  wish  you  success  in  your 
mission  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  that  labor  may  be  brought 
to  Hawaii  and  the  normal  production  of  the  Territory's  industries  may  be  kept  going. 
I  am,  faithfully,  yours, 

Charles  Crozier. 


Waipahu,  June  10,  19$1. 
The  Director  Bureau  op  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Suoar  Planters'  Association, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  privilege  of  writing  these  few  lines  below,  being  one  in  full 
sympathy  with  united  action  in  the  bringing  of  more  laborers  to  these  islands 

There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  to  all  here  on  these  islands,  that  the 
shortage  of  labor,  which  is  a  very  serious  fact,  must  be  immediately  remedied,  and 
do  hope  that  all  can  see  that  the  importing  of  more  laborers  is  the  only  remedy. 

The  sugar  industry  must  be  kept  going  in  full  blast,  or  go  under,  which  means  success 
or  loss  to  all  here  in  the  islands. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  CocKBURN,  Electric  Engineer, 
In  sympathv  with  the  above  statements. 
Julius  Weber,  Electrician. 
K.  ToKASHE,  Electrician  Helper. 
K.  Shincomura,  Electrician. 
Ben  Kaleiwahea,  Electrician  Helper, 
Frank  R.  Auerbach,  Electrician, 
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Waifahu,  June  10, 19il. 
The  Director  Burbau  of  Labor  and  STATiaTiC8» 

Hawailam  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express  my  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed importation  of  Chinese  labor  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

On  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  I  am  to-dav  operating  one  of  the  largest  boiling 
houses  in  the  islands  at  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  its  capacity.  This  should  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  convince  anyone  that  the  need  of  additional  labor  for  the  success- 
ful carrying  of  the  industrv  is  immediately  required. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  I  have  been  employed  here  in  the  islands  a  little 
more  than  one  year  and  prior  to  that  time  have  been  in  the  sugar  industry  on  the 
mainland  for  20  years,  and,  therefore,  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  laborer 
on  thef  mainlana.  especially  the  Caucasian  is  not  adaptaole  to  the  climate  and  condi- 
tions here.  He  has  not  the  temperament  or  desire  for  the  kind  of  work  that  is  here 
required. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chinese,  I  can  say  that  it  is  my  observation  that  he  is  the  most 
reliable  and  trustworthy  laoorer  here  to-day.  He  is  intelligent  and  his  former  em- 
ployment makes  him  readily  adapted  to  the  work  and  his  standard  of  living  makes  it 
possible  to  secure  his  services  at  a  more  nearly  equal  basis  to  the  same  clasiB  of  labor 
m  the  other  sugar-producing  countries.  He  does  not  assimilate  the  business  of  the 
country  or  create  any  social  or  political  disturbance,  and  to  my  mind  he  represents 
the  laborer  that  is  most  desired. 

Hoping  that  the  above  may  in  some  way  assist  in  sectuing  the  desired  results,  I  am, 
^ncerely,  youre, 

C.  J.  Flbener, 
Sugar  Boiler,  Oahu  Sugar  Co,  (Lid,). 


Waipahu,  Oahu,  June  9,  1921. 
Director  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  importing  Chinese  labor  to  these  islands. 
If  we  do  not  have  more  lobar  most,  and  in  fact  all,  the  plantations  will  have  to  curtail 
their  output  of  sugar.  By  doing  so  they  will  cut  down  their  forces  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor  who  are  not  able  to  work  m  the  fields.  This  will  be  felt  by  all  the  trades 
in  the  isLands  and  would  tend  to  cripple  all  of  the  island  industries. 
Youre,  truly, 

Chas.  Coman. 

Waipahu,  June  11,  1921, 
The  Director  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
Ha\^iman  Islands  that  the  sugar  industry  is  suffering  from  a  very  serious  shortage  of 
unskilled  labor. 

This  condition,  coupled  with  the  present  price  of  sugar,  is  sufficientlv  serious  not 
cioly  to  effect  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Territory,  but  to  threaten  a  large  number 
of  the  plantations  with  financial  ruin. 

For  wese  reasons,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement  to  import  unskilled  labor 
into  this  Territory,  as  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  step  that  can  be  taken  to  avert 
eehous  consequences  to  our  agricultural  life  caused  by  the  present  acute  labor  shortage. 
Youia,  very  truly, 

J.  G.  Walsh, 
Clerh,  Oahu  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.). 


Waipahu,  Oahu,  June  9,  1921. 

Director,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Planters  Association. 

Gentlkiosn:  I  beg  to  put  before  you  these  few  lines  at  this  time  when  the  days  of 
i^rrikes  and  disoontontment  amon^  the  labor,  and  the  labor  being  very  much  depre- 
ciated in  various  ways  on  these  islands  at  the  present  day,  I  consider  that  it's  not 
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before  time  that  something  should  be  done  in  the  direction  of  getting  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction back  to  something  like  normal,  or  as  near  bb  pomakliBt  becaufle  the  world  at 
the  present  day  is  in  general  suffering  greatl^r  from  these  causes  when  labor  has  pot 
to  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Japanese  especially  would  hke 
to  impress  on  you  that  he  does  not  require  to  do  an  honest  day's  work,  but  he  is  very 
keen  in  figuring  out  a  percentage  or  what  he  thinks  or  what  is  probably  being  in- 
structed him  by  his  union.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  poor  and  destitute  state  as  China 
is  in  at  the  present  that  some  substitute  could  not  be  temponurily  p^t  from  there,  and 
by  doing  so  would  contribute  toward  hoping  the  starving  mulioiis.  This  place  I 
understand  is  one  of  the  largest  plantations  on  the  islands^  and  have  always  employed 
a  good  numbw  of  Chinese,  and  which  they  have  always  been  reckoned  to  be  the  best, 
efficient,  Mid  most  reliable  labor  there  is  for  this  class  of  work. 
I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant,  • 

EbNB8T  H.  NlSBBT, 

Clerk  Oaku  Sugar  Co.  (i4d.> 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  6, 19$1, 

Mr.  W.  F.  DiLLXNOHAJi), 

Chairman  Labor  CommMsiton,  Watinngtonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  iBlands  for  18  years  aoKi  aiin«a  draftsman 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work 
on  the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  that  it  is  work  that 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese, 
who  ^nerally  did  the  more  sidlled  work  in  the  fields. 

.  It  is  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as  the  work  for  skilled  me- 
chanics in  almost  every  line  depends  on  die  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house 
servants,  and  should  be  returned  to  tiieir  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the 
work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legifllfttuie  of  the  Territory  asking  Congres 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

Glarxmcb  Hantvs. 


Waipahu,  Oahu,  June  10, 1921, 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters^  Association, 

HonQhdu,*Oahu. 

Gentlemen:  As  an  ecnployee  of  one  of  the  sugar  planatations — Oahu  Sugar  Co. 
(Ltd.) — ^in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  I  indorse  every  e£fort  made  by  the  Hawaiian  Su^ 
Planters'  Association  to  help  relieve  the  labor  famine  in  the  sugu*  plantations  by 
imi)orting  30,000  Chinese  lalK)rers  on  a  contract  basis  of  five  years  with  an  additional 
option  of  five  years  on  conditidn  that  the  plantations  needed  them  and  also  on  con- 
dition that  they  proved  themselves  to  be  ^d  workers  and  good  residents. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  on  this  subject.  It  has  also  been  discussed  so  much 
pro  and  con  that  it  would  be  mere  repetition  if  I  dwelt  into  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  move.  Moreover,  I  might  not  be  considered  an  impartial  judge 
of  the  situation  by  my  nationality.  But,  look  east,  west,  north,  south,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  cane  fields.  Recall  the  tasseling  days  of  those  matured  fields.  Re- 
call the  days  when  you  passed  them  months  ago  and  thought  that  the  cane  was  ready 
to  be  cut  and  shipped  to  the  mill.  You  wonder  even  now  that  this  very  same  cane 
»  once  so  healthjr,  stalwart,  and  juicy,  now  so  sickly,  dry.  and  toward  the  stage  of  fermen- 
tation, remain  in  the  fields.  Then  look  at  the  fields  of  young  cane,  now  vast  stretches 
of  Celehua,  lantana,  and  wild  grass.  Cfeuld  even  an  untrained  observer  help  con- 
cluding that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  that  there  is  a 
shortag:e  of  good,  faithful  farm  laborers,  laborers  that  are  born  agriculturists,  used  to 
hardships  and  accustomed  to  climatic  conditions  similar  to  ours. 
Yours,  very  tnilv, 

A.  B.  Lau, 
Warehoxjt$e  CUrJc^  Oahu  Sugar  Co.  {Ltd.). 
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Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Junetf,  I9il. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dkar  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  two  vears  and  am  a  draftsman 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  ^y  trade  in  the  islands  ana  know  something  of  the 
work  on  the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  that 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese.  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portu- 
gese, who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as  the  wotk  for  skilled  me- 
chanics in  alnK)6t  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineaj^le  and  sugar 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  aay  trade  or  to 
own,  or  be  employed  in,  any  businefls  except  agricultural  fi.eld  work  and  as  house 
servants,  and  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do 
the  work  for  which  the^r  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly,  • 

O.  Hansen. 


June  10,  192L 
The  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Gextlkmsn:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  labor  existing  in 
these  IslaiidB  at  the  present  time,  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  one  supporting  the  enort 
being  made  to  import  laborers  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

If  such  Labor  snortage  is  to  contlDue,  it  would  mean  that  the  plantations  would 
have  to  reduce  the  area  now  under  cultivation,  and  to  save  an  industry  which  we  have 
tried  hard  to  keep  up,  I  believe  that  the  importation  of  such  laborers  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  alt  concerned. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

(Miss)  R.  H.  Paulsen,  R.  N., 

Xurse  Oahu  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd,) 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  June  6,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sis:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  years  and  am  a  draftsman  by 
trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  Islands  and  know  something  of  the,  work  on 
the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  that  it  is  work  that 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese, 
who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

I I  is  necessary  that  laborers  be  broi^ht  to  the  Islands  as  the  work  for  skilled  mechan- 
icH  in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plan- 
tations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  Islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to 
own,  or  be  employed  in,  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house 
«?ervant8  and  should  be  returned  to  theii*  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do 
the  work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  J.  Diem. 


Waipahu,  Oahu,  June  9,  1921. 

The  Directors,  Bureau  ok  Labor  and  Statistics  H.  S.  P.  A. 

Honolulu. 

(iEKTlexen:  As  one  of  some  years'  experience  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  these 
islands  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  labor  problem.  The  present  lack  of 
iin:4killed  lalior  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  industry 
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uid  I  am  strongly  of  the  ojiiiiion  tb&t  unless  immediate  actioa  is  taken  to  relieve  ir*- 
labor  aituatioQ  tha  prosperity  of  these  islands  will  be  greatly  jeopardized.    Tbe<i:- 
niatic  conditions  are  apparently  against  the  successful  employment  of  Eurtqieant  ui>i 
I  would  strongly  advise  cringing  in  orientals,  more  especially  Chinese . 
Respectmlly,  yours, 

David  H.  Ktbd 

HoKOLULn,   Jmu  7.  !!•!: 
Mr.  W.  F.  DlLUNQHAH, 

Chairman  Labor  Co/nmittum,  WathiitgUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  I  was  bom  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  am  a  boilermaker  by  tiade.    [ 
have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work  on  the  pUi 
tations. 

As  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  as  the  work  for  skilled  mechiLi'.- 
and  others  depends  on  the  prosperitv  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantaticois.  i:  :■ 
necessary  that  field  laborers  be  brought  to  the  ielanos. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Confr^ 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

•      S.  HAILetE  Makabil! 

Waupahd,  Oahq,  June  9,  39ti 
The  Directors  Bdread  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  H.  S.  P.  A., 

Honohtlji. 
Gentleuen:  I  am  a  native  of  Portugal  and  have  been  a  resident  of  the  islandf  : ' 
the  last  39  years.    During  this  time  many  of  my  countrymen  have  come  to  the  ittxc-,-- 
to  work  on  the  plantations,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  care  tor  the  work  after  a  yea.*  -~ 
two  at  the  job. 

Most  of  them  come  to  Honolulu  after  they  have  saved  a  little  money  and  leav*  - 
the  coast. 

The  orientals  appear  to  be  the  only  class  that  stays  with  the  work  on  the  pUDt*tJr[.r 
and  if  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  to  keep  up  their  productavenesB  then  the  only  Ar . 
"" are  of  its  industry. 

Fbahk  Soct* 

Honolulu,  JunsT.  J9i: 

Mr.  W.  F.  DlLLINQHAU, 

Chairman  Labor  CommiMion,  Wathirtghm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  I  was  bom  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  un  a  boiler  maker  by  ir>^ 
I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  wori:  en.  -'- 
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Honolulu,  June  7, 19tl, 

Mr.  W.  F.  DiLUNOHAH, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  WashvngUmy  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  bom  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  am  a  boilermaker  by  trade. 
I  know  something  of  the  conditions  on  the  plantations. 

Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  as  work  for  skilled  mechanics  and 
others  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  x>ineapple  and  sugar  plantations,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  field  laborers  oe  brought  to  the  islands. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congiess 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 

Yours,  very  truly,  • 

David  Keawefoo. 

Opaeula  Division,  W.  A.  Co., 

June  10, 1921^ 
To  the  honorable  Labor  Commission, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Sirs:  At  the  request  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  regard  to  the  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii  at  present. 

First.  1  will  take  up  the  acreage  of  sugar  cane  in  my  division  in  1919.  At  that 
time  I  had  about  2,200  acres  in  my  division  and  about  225  men  to  cultivate  that 
amount.  At  present  I  have  about  1,600  acres  in  cultivation,  600  acres  lying  fallow 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor,  and  no  prospects  of  being  able  to  r^lant  for  years 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  These  lands  are  all  unaer  our  irrigating  system, 
so  they  are  our  best  uplands. 

Second.  I  wiU  take  up  the  shortage  of  our  sugar  crops  for  the  last  year  and  the 
next  three  years.  In  1920  the  W.  A.  Co.  ground  about  31,000  tons  of  sugar;  in  1921 
xrill  grind  about  29,000  tons;  1922  will  be  very  fortunate  if  we  get  27,000  tons.  With 
the  labor  that  we  now  have  we  are  not  getting  the  results  that  we  ^ot  five  years  back; 
the  Chinese  are  all  very  old;  the  Japanese  are  leaving  the  plantations  and  going  into 
business  for  themselves  as  fast  as  possible. 

Third.  The  Filipinos  are  very  unreliable;  25  per  cent  work  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
working  days  in  the  month;  the  other  75  per  cent  about  80  per  cent  of  the  time.  A 
good  Chinese  will  cultivate  about  10  acres,  a  Filipino  about  6  acres  per  man. 

Fourth.  I  will  take  up  the  system  of  our  crops.  We  start  our  crops  of  cane  in  July 
ii  we  have  the  labor,  as  that  is  the  proper  time  to  start  a  cane  crop.  But  this  season 
we  will  not  get  the  old  crop  harvested  until  about  the  1st  of  October  or  November, 
so  that  our  next  crop  will  be  about  four  months  short  in  growing  time,  which  will 
reduce  the  number  of  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  about  1^  or  2  tons  per  acre. 

Fifth.  I  will  take  up  the  system  of  plowing  and  planting  each  year.  Under  the 
old  system  we  plan  to  plow  at  least  1,500  acres  every  year  so  as  not  to  let  our  ratoons 
remain  too  long,  as  that  cuts  down  on  the  sugar  tonnage.  After  so  many  years  gf 
continuous  ratooning  all  this  work  has  stopped  all  on  account  of  no  labor. 

Then  there  is  other  work  that  should  be  done  at  all  times.  Buildings  for  laborers, 
railroad  and  reservoirs  for  water,  tunnels,  upkeep  of  farm  implements,  such  as  trucks, 
locomotives,  flanches  for  flanchiuR  cane,  all  of  which  require  a  large  amoimt  of  labor, 
but  without  that  labor  Hawaii  is  bound  to  get  back  instead  of  forward.  With  a  gooci 
supply  of  good  labor  Hawaii  is  bound  to  go  forward,  and  my  16  years'  experience  on 
a  sugar  plantation  with  all  kinds  of  labor  convinces  me  that  the  Chinese  is  the  king 
«if  thoyp  all. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

James  B.  Conor, 
Division  Overseer,  Waco  {Ltd.). 

Honolulu,  June  7, 1921. 
Sir.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  bom  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  an  a  boilermaker  by  trade.  I 
uive  woriced  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work  on  the 
>lantatkm8. 

As  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  as  the  work  for  skilled  mechanics 
j)d  others  depends  on  the  prosperitv  of  the  pineapple  and  siigar  plantations,  it  is 
lecessary  that  field  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islanos. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
0  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yoon,  very  truly, 

MOLENA   K.    KeKAWHA. 
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The  cutting  down  of  the  output  of  any  particular  plantation  would  also  mean  that  t 
considerable  portion  of  the  plant  would  lie  idle,  with  a  consequent  loss  to  its  stock- 
holders. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  procure  the  required  additional 
labor  for  Hawaii  will  meet  with  success. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Arthur  Groukds. 


i\ 


Honolulu,  June  7, 19tl 
Mr.  W.  F.  D1LLINOHAM4 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  35  years,  and  am  a  molder  c 
trade.    I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  wwk  cai 
the  plantations. 

Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields.  This  work  has  always  been  done  by 
unskilled  oriental  labor.  It  is  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  isJanda,  m 
the  work  for  skilled  mechanics  almost  entirely  depends  on  Uie  proepedty  d  the  sugv 
and  pineapple  plantations. 

Laoorers  brought  to  the  islands  should  be  for  agricultural  field  work  only  and  shooid 
be  returned  to  tneir  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work  for  which  they 
were  brought. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Coogres 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Stephen  Smith. 

June  9,  1921. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

Honolulu,  T.  H, 

Gentlemen:  As  a  welfare  worker  on  one  of  the  largest  sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii. 
I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  pronde 
for  the  importation  of  labor  into  Hawaii.  Anyone  who  is  as  close  to  the  labor  probl<>in 
as  I  am,  must  realize  that  imless  men  can  be  brought  into  the  Territory  to  cover  the 
labor  deficit,  an  almost  irreparable  damage  to  Hawaiian  industry  will  be  done. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

(Miss)  Med  A  0.  Ltnn. 

Honolulu,  June  7,  29^1. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commissiony  Wdshin^fton,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  30  years,  and  am  a  shipwrii:^  1 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  loiow  something  of  tiie  wdr^ 
on  the  plantations. 

Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields.  This  work  has  always  been  done  ^^ 
unskilled  oriental  labor.  It  is  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  island;.  a< 
the  work  for  skilled  mechanics  almost  entirely  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  swc^^ 
and  pineapple  plantations. 

Laoorers  Drought  to  the  islands  should  be  for  agricultural  field  work  only  and  shoi])«' 
be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work  for  which  thiy 
were  brought. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congrv*? 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Lyle 


JUNB  9, 1921. 
The  Director  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  H.  S.  P.  A., 

Hofnohdu. 

Sir:  Having  been  employed  on  a  sugar  plantation  for  many  yean,  during  whicb 
time  I  have  made  a  special  stud^  of  the  effect  of  the  labor  situatioD  on  the  produrtioD 
of  sugar,  I  feel  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Goveminent  ia 
the  importation  of  oriental  labor. 

Owing  to  the  present  shortage  of  labor  in  these  isladns  it  is  impossible  to  operatf*  t! « 
area  under  cultivation.  This  would  mean  the  closing  down  of  considerable  acnw:* 
necessitating  the  dismissal  of  many  skilled  and  semiskilled  employees  and  lik^wiK- 
affecting  all  other  allied  trades  and  professions. 
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Sugar  being  the  chief  product  of  this  Territory,  the  shortage  of  labor  would  naturally 
tend  to  cause  a  financial  depression  resulting  in  the  crippling  of  our  main  industry. 

This  being  so  I  would  like  my  name  to  go  on  record  as  strongly  favoring  the  present 
action  b^ng  taken  by  the  Hawaiian  Commission  in  Washington  to  gain  the  sanction 
to  import  this  labor. 

I  am,  yours,  faithfully, 

E.  F.  Srackleton. 

Honolulu,  June  7,  1921. 

Mr.  W.  F.  DOLINQHAM, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sot:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  life,  and  am  an  engineer  and 
gas  man  by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something 
of  the  work  on  the  plantations. 

Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields.  This  work  has  always  been  done  by 
unskilled  oriental  labor.  It  is  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as 
the  woric  for  skilled  mechanics  almost  entirely  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  siigar 
and  pineapple  plantations. 

LaoorerB  brought  to  the  islands  should  be  for  agricultural  field  work  only  and  should 
be  returned  to  tneir  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work  for  which  they 
were  brought. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Green. 

Twenty-five  years  on  sugar  plantations  as  a  luna  and  locomotive  engineer. 

June  9,  1921. 
Bureau  of  Labor,  H.  S.  P.  A. 

Gentlemen:  As  an  employee  directly  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  of  these 
islands,  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  movement  to  bring  a  supply  of  unskilled  laborers 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Tlie  necessity  of  this  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  welfare  of  the  Territory  is  being 
retarded  by  lack  of  field  laborers. 

The  su^  industry  seems  to  be  the  hardest  hit  by  the  shortage,  as  valuable  cane 
land  is  lying  idle,  and  land  under  cultivation  is  also  suffering  from  shortage  of  labor. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  last  l^;islature  has  my  heartiest  support. 
Yours,  truly, 

William.  Cormack. 


Honolulu,  June  7^  1921, 
Mr,  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commissionf  WashingtoUy  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  eight  years,  and  am  an  engineer 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work 
on  the  plantations. 

Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields.  This  work  has  always  been  done  by 
unskilled  oriental  labor.  It  is  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as 
the  work  for  skilled  mechanics  almost  entirely  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar 
and  pineapple  plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  be  for  agricultural  field  work  only  and  should 
be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work  for  which  they 
were  brought, 

I  am  in  uivor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress  to 
allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  GSRRT. 


Waipahu,  Oahu,  Haw  An,  June  9, 19tl, 

The  Director,  Bureau  or  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawauan  Sugar  Planterr'  Association, 

Honolulu^  Hawaii, 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  publicity  that  has  been  ^ven  Hawaii's  request  for  the  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  labor,  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  express  my  opinion. 

The  larse  amount  of  land  now  under  cultivation  has  been  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  oriental  labor  in  the  fields,  as  the  whites  and  native  Hawaiians  do  not  take  to  that 
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kind  of  work  And  as  a  rule  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  earn  a  Uvius 
As  the  old  type  of  laborer  returns  to  his  own  country  or  grows  too  old  tor  hard  1aL«r 
under  a  tropical  sun,  the  younger  generation,  educated  in  American  schoolfli»  will  n^i 
take  their  places  in  the  fields  as  they  are  fitted  for  higher  and  better-paid  work. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  this,  that  there  will  have  to  be  some  meanii  of  geii:  v 
a  fresh  supply  of  labor  every  decade  or  allow  a  lot  of  valuable  land  to  lie  idle.  Thu 
naturally  would  cause  all  tne  agricultural  concerns  to  cut  down  their  overhead  ti>  % 
minimum,  throwing  the  majority  of  the  skilled  and  semiskilled  out  of  employmect 
and  cutting  down  ttie  wages  of  the  remainder.  A  step  of  this  kind  woula  have  thr 
effect  of  a  financial  panic  in  a  community  of  this  type,  whose  main  products  are  aen 
cultural,  and  would  react,  not  only  on  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  but  on  ti<* 
entire  business  life  of  the  Territory. 

A  laree  percentage  of  the  skilled  employees  on  plantations,  educated  in  their  uirii 
particular  work  and  knowing  nothing  of  any  other  business,  while  able  to  sujmrt  ihMr 
families  in  comparative  comfort  now,  would  be  forced  to  accept  work  that  utey  wtT^ 
unfamiliar  with,  and  therefore  would  be  unable  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

The  large  companies  engaged  in  this  work  can  cut  down  their  capital,  their  ow 
head  and  other  expenses  to  conform  with  the  decreased  production,  but  the  employ ««^ 
and  the  communi^ir  as  a  whole  would  be  the  real  losers.  For  these  reaaoos  1  am  addiiu; 
my  plea  to  the  many  others  that  Congress  allow  us  to  import  oriental  labor  and  koep 
our  business  and  industrial  life  alive  and  thriving. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Waltsr  M.  Bbidoss. 

Honolulu,  Haw  ah,  June  6,  J9S1. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham. 

Chairman  Labor  Commisnorij  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  32  yeais  and  am  a  structure 
worker  by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islanas  and  know  srnnetfaim?  oi 
the  work  on  the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  thit 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  FortttguASi* 
who  ^nerally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  IS  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as  the  work  for  skilled  me- 
chanics in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineaiq[>le  aad  siurv 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  v- 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  ta  hoMs* 
servants,  and  snould  be  returned  to  Iheir  own  country  when  they  can  not  longer  do  th> 
work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congn.-^* 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

Joe  Rawuno« 

Honolulu,  June  7,  19tJ. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  12  years  and  am  a  boiler  mak*-* 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  ih«»  wivk 
on  the  plantations. 

As  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  as  the  work  for  skilled  merhanu'- 
and  others  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantadons.  it  i< 
necessary  that  field  laborers  oe  brought  to  the  islands. 

1  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Concn^ 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Peter  A,  Andrews 


IIoNOLrLr,  June  7,  3f*~'t. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chiiirm<m  Labor  ("ommissiony  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  ha-ve  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  nine  years,  and  am  4 
machinist  by  trade.     I  know  something  of  the  conditions  on  the  plantatioiia. 

Air.ericans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  as  work  for  skilled  mechanic*  ai**' 
others  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  pf antationa,  it  k  nerwRif^ 
that  f  eld  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands. 
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I  am  in  £avor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  F.  SiLEN, 

Acting  Assistant  Superintendentj  Honolulu  Iron  Works. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  tf,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chaimum  Labor  Commission^  Wasfiington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  23  years  and  am  a  painter  by 
trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work  on 
the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  that 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese, 
who  f^nerally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  field. 

It  is  necessar}'^  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands  as  the  work  for  skilled 
mechanics  in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house 
servants,  and  should  be  returned  to  Iheir  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the 
work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  bv  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  as^ng  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brou^t  hWe  for  plantation  work.- 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  D.  Wise. 

Honolulu,  June  7,  19tl. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington y  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  l^islature  of  the  Territory  asking 
Congress  to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 

I  am  a  foundry  foreman  bv  trade  and  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  tw 
yeaiB.    I  know  something  of  the  conditions  on  the  plantations  and  that  American^ 
will  not  work  in  the  fields.    As  work  for  skilled  mechanics  and  others  depends  on  the^ 

Erosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations,  it  is  necessary  that  field  laborere  be 
roi^ght  to  the  islands. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Frank  J.  Clark, 
Foundry  Foremmi,  Honolulu  Iron  Works  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Honolulu,  June  6,  1921. 

Mr.  W.  F.  DiLUNGHAM, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washingtxm,  D.  C. 

Drar  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  21  years  and  am  a  plasterer  by 
trade.  T  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work  on 
the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  that 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese, 
who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  IS  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as  the  work  for  skilled  mechan- 
ics in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plan- 
tations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  t.o  own, 
or  be  employed  m,  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house  servants, 
and  should  De  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work 
for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

Don  Radufer. 
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kiiid  of  work  and  ae  a  rule  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  ao  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 
As  the  old  t^rpe  of  laborer  returns  to  his  own  country  or  grows  too  old  for  hard  labor 
under  a  tropical  sun,  the  younger  generation,  educated  in  American  schools,  will  not 
take  their  places  in  the  fields  as  they  are  fitted  for  higher  and  better-paid  work. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  this,  that  there  will  hiEive  to  be  some  means  of  getting 
a  fresh  supply  of  labor  every  decade  or  allow  a  lot  of  valuable  land  to  lie  idle.  This 
naturally  would  cause  all  the  agricultural  concerns  to  cut  down  their  overhead  to  a 
minimum,  throwing  the  majority  of  the  skilled  and  semisldlled  out  of  employment, 
and  cutting  down  tne  wa^  of  the  remainder.  A  step  of  this  kind  woula  have  the 
e£fect  of  a  financial  panic  m  a  community  of  this  type,  whose  main  products  are  agri- 
cultural, and  would  react,  not  only  on  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  but  on  the 
entire  business  life  of  the  Territory. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  dolled  employees  on  plantations,  educated  in  their  own 
particumr  work  and  knowing  nothing  of  any  other  business,  while  able  to  supDort  their 
families  in  comparative  comfort  now,  would  be  forced  to  accept  work  that  tiiey  were 
unfamiliar  with,  and  therefore  would  be  unable  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

The  large  companies  engaged  in  this  work  can  cut  down  their  capital,  their  over- 
head and  other  expenses  to  conform  with  the  decreased  production,  but  the  employees 
and  the  community  as  a  whole  would  be  the  real  losers.  For  these  reasons  I  am  adding 
my  plea  to  the  many  others  that  Congress  allow  us  to  import  oriental  labor  and  keep 
our  business  and  industrial  life  alive  and  thriving. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Waltbr  M.  Bridojbs. 


Honolulu,  Haw  ah,  June  6, 1921, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham. 

Chavrman  Labor  CommUHon,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  32  years  and  am  a  structural 
worker  by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  sometibing  of 
the  work  on  the  plantations. 

I  am  smre  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  woKk  that 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Fihpinos,  and  some  Portuguese, 
who  ^nerally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as  the  work  lor  skilled  me- 
chanics  in  ahnost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house 
servants,  and  snould  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  not  longer  do  the 
work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

Job  Rawungs. 

Honolulu,  Jime  7, 19^1. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  12  years  and  am  a  boiler  maker 
by  trade.  1  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work 
on  the  plantations. 

As  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  as  the  work  for  stdlled  mechanics 
and  others  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations,  it  is 
necessary  that  field  laborers  oe  brought  to  the  islands. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Peter  A.  Andrews. 

Honolvlu,  June  7,  1921, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission ^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  ha>e  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  nine  years,  and  am  a 
machiniHl  by  trade.     I  know  something  of  the  conditions  on  the  plantations. 

Airericans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  as  work  for  skilled  mechanics  and 
others  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations,  it  is  necessan." 
that  f  eld  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands. 
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I  am  in  iavor  of  the  biJl  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  F.  Selen, 
Acting  Assistant  Superintendent j  Honolulu  Iron  Works. 


HoNOLrLu,  Hawaii,  June  tf,  1931, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  8ir:  I  ha\'e  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  23  years  and  am  a  painter  by 
trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  ihe  work  on 
the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  that 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese, 
who  ^nerally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  field. 

It  ifl  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands  as  the  work  for  skilled 
mechanics  in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house 
flervants,  and  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the 
work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  me  biU  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asjdng  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brouj^t  h^re  for  plantation  work.* 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  D.  Wise. 

Honolulu,  June  7,  1921. 

Mr,  W.  F.  DlLUNOHAM, 

Cherirman  Labor  Commissian^  WashingUmf  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking 
Congress  to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 

I  am  a  fotmdry  foreman  by  trade  and  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  tw 
years.     I  know  something  of  the  conditions  on  the  plantations  and  that  American^ 
will  not  work  in  the  fields.    As  work  for  skilled  mechanics  and  others  depends  on  thes 
prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations,  it  is  necessary  that  field  laborers  be 
Drought  to  the  islands. 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

Frank  J.  Clark, 
Foundry  Foreman,  Honolulu  Iron  Works  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Honolulu,  Jutu  6,  1921. 

Mr.  W.  F.  DlLUNGHAM, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  21  years  and  am  a  plasterer  by 
trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work  on 
the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  Work  that 
has  always  been  done  by  C'hinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese, 
who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  IS  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as  the  work  for  skilled  mechan- 
irs  in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plan- 
tations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to  own, 
(ir  b«  employed  in,  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house  servants, 
and  »hould  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work 
for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  fcivor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  tnily, 

Don  Radufer. 
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Honolulu,  Haw  ah,  JuneS,  19:  f. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commigsion,  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillingham:  The  need  for  laborers  for  the  cane  fields  is  beginning  ^ 
show  in  the  slack  work  in  the  two  ironworks  of  this  city  and  both  shops  have  laid  ■ :: 
a  number  of  men  because  of  lack  of  work. 

This  is  because  the  plantations  are  not  prosperous  and  are  suffering  because  the> 
do  not  have  men  to  properly  take  care  of  the  cane  now  growing  and  to  plant  idor- 
cane  or  to  harvest  that  \mLch  is  ready  for  cutting. 

I  ho^  that  you  can  soon  get  permission  to  bnog  laborers  to  Hawaii.  I  ha\'e  be?s 
a  worlangman  in  the  islands  for  vears  and  know  that  the  plantations  mu£t  hau 
laborers  that  can  work  in  the  cane  nelds,  and  that  white  men  can  not  do  this  kind  • : 
work. 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  K.  Decker. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Jun^  6, 19fi. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington^  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  five  years  and  I  am  a  bri'.-L- 
layer  by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  tLe 
work  on  the  plantations.  , 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  iLm' 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans/  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese 
who  ^nerally  did  the  more  skilled  labor  in  the  fields. 

It  IS  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands  as  the  work  for  skill'.'i 
mechanics  in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  su^* 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  tr. 
own,  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  hon.*- 
servants,  and  snould  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  d  ■ 
the  work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congn?» 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

B.  Kenealt. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  6,  I9i2. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  years  and  am  a  foundry  supffr- 
intendent  by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  for  two  years  and  knov 
something  of  the  work  on  the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  that  hti* 
always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  FortugiMvc 
who  generally  did  the  more  skillea  work  in  the  fields. 

It  IS  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as  the  work  for  skiDed  me- 
chanics in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugv 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to  own. 
or  be  employed  in,  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house  senranttf. 
and  should  oe  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work 
for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Gonimv 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  J.  McGrao, 
Foundry  Superintendent  Honolulu  Iron  Works  Cq> 
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Honolulu,  Hawah,  June  6,  19tl. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham » 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^ 

Washingtont  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Idlando  for  10  years  and  am  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work  on 
the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  that  it  is  work  that 
has  always  been  done  by  Chinese.  Japanese,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese,  who 
generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  field. 

It  is  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands,  as  the  work  for  skilled  me- 
chanics in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to  own, 
or  be  employed  in,  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house  servants, 
and  should  be  returned  to  their  own  coimtry  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work  for 
which. they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress  to 
allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  E.  Hughes. 


Honolulu,  Haw  ah,  June  6,  f92t. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission ^  Washingtonj  2).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  five  years  and  I  am  a  marble 
letterer  by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  ifilandsand  know  something  of 
the  work  on  the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  that  has 
always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese^  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese, 
who  generally  did  the  more  Bkilled  work  in  the  field. 

It  IB  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  to  the  islands  as  the  work  for  skilled  me- 
chanics in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to  own 
or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house  servants, 
and  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  no  longer  do  the  work  for  which 
they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Cougress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  A.  Reed. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  tf,  1931, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission ^  Washington^  2>.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  12  years  and  am  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work  on 
the  plantations. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  that 
has  alwa>'8  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  some  Portuguese, 
who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  18  necessary  that  laborers  be  brought  into  the  islands  as  the  work  for  skilled 
mechanics  in  almost  every  line  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to  own 
or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  woric  and  aa  house  servants, 
and  ahould  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work 
for  which  they  were  brought-here. 

I  am  in  ^vor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress  to 
allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

P.  0.  N.  Hughes. 
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Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  JO,  i9fj. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  CommUnonf  Waahingtoji,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillingham:  The  need  for  laborers  for  the  cane  fields  is  beginning  tr 
show  in  the  slack  work  in  the  two  iron  works  of  this  dty  and  both  shops  have  laid  ;%: 
a  number  of  men  because  of  lack  of  work. 

This  is  because  the  plantations  are  not  prosperous  and  are  suffering  becaUM  ikey  I. 
not  have  men  to  properly  take  care  of  the  cane  now  growing  and  to  plant  more  cu« 
or  to  harvest  that  which  is  ready  for  cutting. 

I  hope  that  you  can  soon  get  permission  to  bring  laborers  to  Hawaii.  I  ha^ie  been 
a  workinff  man  in  the  islands  for  21  year»  and  know  that  the  plantations  must  havr 
laborers  niat  can  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  white  men  can  not  do  this  fcmd  r>i 
work. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  A.  Welbourn,  Carpoiitr, 


Honolulu,  Oahu,  June  10,  J9fi, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission f  Wdshingtonf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  bom  in  Honolulu,  Oahu,  July  17,  1886.     I've  lived  there  ever 
since.     Never  was  away  from  the  islands.    I  am  a  labor  foreman  and  a  hoisting  en 
gineer  by  trade. 

My  faUier  was  a  descendant  of  Portugal  and  my  mother  a  Hawaiian. 

I  am  a  citizen  and  a  citizen  since  the  annexation  to  the  United  States  on  July  7.  l^^ 

In  agreement  with  the  bill  passed  by  the  last  legiBlature  to  allow  the  importttioii  o* 
oriental  laborers  into  Hawaii.  I'm  in  favor  of  allowing  such  laborers  to  worit  only  n 
the  cane  fields  and  as  hoiisehold  servants.  When  Ihey  no  longer  want  to  work  in  the 
cane  fields,  I  am  in  favor  of  deporting  them  to  their  mother  country. 

Experience  has  tau^t  that  only  tins  class  of  labor  can  work  efficiendy  in  the  plani*- 
tion  fields. 

I  believe  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  own  anv  real  estate.  I  am  convinrvtl 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  depends  largely  upon  the  oucossb  of  dh* 
plantations  securing  plenty  of  laborers,  because  Ihe  failure  of  tne  plantations  wcniU 
undoubtedly  result  in  hard  times  for  all  other  businesB  interests,  a»  practkaUy  *U 
shipping  would  be  at  a  standstill. 

The  foregoing  views  are  those  of  one  who  has  spent  his  lifetime  in  ttie  islands  and  who 
looks  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  1 1  am, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Rkbard  Philltms, 

Honolulu, /uiv.  7,  iS^//. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  years,  and  am  a  boiler  maUr 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  th^ 
work  on  the  plantations. 

As  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  as  the  work  for  skilled  merhftni*  * 
and  others  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantationf*.  it  '^* 
necessary  that  field  laborers  oe  brought  to  the  islanos. 

I  am  m  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territorj'  asking  <  onpr^* 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  Lon*.  ir 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  June  8,  /v;/. 

Mr.  W.  F.  t>ILLINGHAM, 

Chairman  Labor  Commissioiij  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Dillingham:  The  need  for  laborers  for  the  cane  fields  is  hegionirg  '• 
show  in  the  slack  work  in  the  two  iron  works  of  this  city  and  both  shope  have  l&*ii 
off  a  number  of  men  because  of  lack  of  work. 

This  is  because  the  plantations  are  not  prosperous  and  are  suffering  becauH*  t}.H- 
do  not  have  men  to  properly  take  care  of  the  cane  now  growing  and  to  plant  D>irt 
cane  or  to  harvest  that  which  is  ready  for  cutting. 
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I  hope  that  you  c«n  soon  get  permisBion  to  bring  laborers  to  Hawaii.    I  have  been 
working  in  the  islands  for  37  years  and  know  that  the  plantation  must  have  laborers 
that  can  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  white  men  can  not  do  this  kind  of  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

James  McAndrews,  Bailer  Maker. 


Honolulu,  Jujie  7,  2921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chavrman  Labor  Commisnonf  WashinyUm,  D.  C. 

r>BAR  Sir:  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  asking  Congress  to 
allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 

I  am  an  en^eer  by  trade  and  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  30  years.  I 
know  something  of  the  conditions  on  the  plantations,  and  that  Americans  will  not 
work  in  the  fields.  As  work  for  skilled  mechanics  and  others  depends  on  the  pros- 
Derity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantationfi,  it  is  ne^eseary  that  field  laborers  be 
tmugbt  to  the  islands. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  S.  MUIRBEAD. 

Waipahu,  June  9,  1921. 
The  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Association, 

Honolulu^  ITawaii. 

De.\r  Sir:  One  of  the  most  vital  questions  affecting  practically  every  resident  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  how  to  remedy  the  serious  labor  shortage  now  existing  and 
which  has  reached  the  critical  point.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  anyone  living 
here,  whether  he  is  deriving  his  livelihood  direct  from  work  on  a  plantation  or  from 
other  sources,  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  plantations,  whicn  here  is  identical 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community.  The  planters  see  a  steady  exodus 
of  their  experienced  Japanese  laborers  back  to  their  native  country,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  labor  force  is  recrmted  by  Filipino  laborers,  I  think 
most  will  admit  that  the  Filipinos  do  not  now,  if  they  ever  will,  replace  the  Japanese 
in  efficiency.  They  are,  in  uie  first  place,  not  physically  able  to  stand  the  work  and 
seem  to  lack  the  stamina  for  steady,  organized  laW.  Tiie  only  solution  seems  to  be 
to  impress  upon  the  United  States  Congress  the  necessity  of  coming  to  our  aid  by 
repealing  the  Chinese  exclusion  act. 

We  are  all  lamiliar  with  the  objections  of  such  action,  mostly  coming  from  (»ganized 
labor  in  the  States,  but  the  objections  do  not  apply  to  local  conditions  here.  This 
is  preeminently  an  amcultural  country,  employing  only  a  very  limited  proportion 
of  skilled  labor  and  uie  danger  of  competition  against  such  skilled  labor  would  be 
ne^gible  for  a  ^ood  many  years  to  come.  If  Congress  does  not  come  to  our  aid,  the 
day  will  come,  m  fact  is  very  close,  when  the  plantations  will  have  to  reduce  their 
acre«gc  under  cultivation  for  lack  of  labor  to  work  the  fields,  with  the  result  of  throw- 
ing a  lot  of  skiHed  and  semiskilled  men  out  of  employment,  and  the  loss  will  not  be 
the  loss  of  the  few  but  will  be  shared  by  the  community  at  large. 

Yours,  respectfully,  » 

A.  H ALB ERG. 

Waipahu,  Oahu,  Hawaii, 

June  9,  1991. 
DntBCToR,  Bureau  op  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Honolulu^  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  labor  com- 
Dussion,  now  in  Wa^iington  from  these  islands,  to  obtain  the  admission  of  Chinese 
laborers  for  our  plantations. 

Being  an  employee  on  one  of  the  sugar  plantations  I  have  an  opportunity  to  see  at 
fint  band  what  a  slowing-down  effect  the  present  labor  shortage  is  having  on  the 
null  and  agricultural  operations.  Unless  some  remedy  is  found  for  this  condition  it 
will  surely  mean  the  curtailment  of  production  and  the  operation  of  the  factory  on 
part  time,  resulting  in  unemployment  of  skilled  white  laoor.  That  would  work  a 
hardship  on  those  men  here  who  have  had  a  special  tiaining  for  the  work  they  are 
doing. 

I^or  the  past  eight  years  I  have  seen  the  Chinese  at  work  on  the  plantations  here, 
^d  they  are  capable  and  willing  workers.    There  is  an  urgent  need  for  that  class  of 
workers,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  these  islands. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  W.  ROBBINS. 
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Waipahu,  Hawau,  June  9, 19il. 

To  the  DiBECTOR,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

Honolulu^  Hawaii, 

Dear  Sir:  The  labor  shortage  Question  in  the  Territoiy  of  Hawaii  is  becoming  tc 
acute  question.  The  quality  of  labor  required  here  principally  in  ^e  sugar  pua- 
tations  is  not  available.  This  shortage  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  drcumstuices  thai 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  except,  on  one  i)oint  which  is,  the  demand  is  fi? 
greater  than  the  sui)ply .  In  this  case  the  supply  will  have  to  be  replenished  to  aul  U 
the  island  to  hold  its  own,  and  not  fall  under  a  financial  crisis,  which  would  meu 
ruin  to  agricultural  industries  of  the  islands,  which  has  taken  a  long  number  of  >'efta 
to  build  up  to  the  standard  which  it  stands  at  the  present. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  some  aid  can  be  obtained  to  replenish  the  labor  supply  and  out 
endanger  the  welfare  of  skilled  employees  as  well  as  tne  industry. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  McDouoall.  Section  Ortttefr. 


Waipahu,  T.  H.,  Jvne  P,  19tL 

The  Director,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assocution, 
Bureau  op  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Honolulu^  T,  H. 

Dear  Sir:  Ab  an  employee  on  a  su^  plantation  I  have  becokne  convinced  thai 
unless  the  acute  labor  snorta^e,  which  nas  oecome  the  most  serioiis  problem  affectizij! 
the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii,  is  alleviated  in  the  near  future,  the  most  seiious  com- 
quences  may  ensue  which  may  cripple  the  whole  agricultural  business  and  prosperity 
of  these  islands. 

The  most  available  source  of  suppty  of  efficient  and  suitable  labor  appean  to  be  th£ 
Orient,  and  this  being  so  I  wisn  to  record  my  hearty  indorsement  of  the  artioc 
attempting  to  gain  permission  to  import  oriental  labor. 

Trusting  that  these  isfforts  mi^y  prove  successful, 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  G.  Walkb. 


Honolulu,  June  7,  19:l 
W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman^  Labor  Commission^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  a  resident  of  these  islands  for  the  past  13  veara,  and  have 
had  considerable  opportunity  of  observing  the  plantation  imd  field  work  of  these 
islands. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  ordinary  field  work  of  the  su^  plantations  and  pineapple 
fields  can  not  be,  and  never  will  be,  done  by  white  American  labor.  The  mechami^ 
work  of  the  sugar  mills  and  pineapple  canneries  is^  and  always  wiU  be,  performed  by 
them,  but  the  purely  agricultural  work  of  the  fields  is  impossible  tor  them. 

Wholly  dependent  as  we  are  on  our  su^  and  pineapple  industry  I  san  convinced 
that  our  only  salvation  from  the  present  dire  shortage  of  neld  labor  is  the  importatioQ 
of  oriental  laborers  (other  than  Japanese). 

For  our  protection,  and  that  they  may  be  contented,  I  would  suggest  that  provisos 
be  made  for  the  returning  to  their  own  countiy  at  the  termination  of  their  contract, 
any  orientals  that  may  be  brought  here  to  work  in  the  fields. 

I  am  wholly  in  favor  of  the  measure  before  Congress  whereby  such  may  be  broucbl 

to  these  islands,  e^ecially  the  modification  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act   I  connder 

it  the  one  thing  needed  to  bring  back  a  measure  of  prosperity  to  these  islands^  and  thAt 

without  it  we  are,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  in  dire  straits  with  regard  to  our  field  Ul^^- 

I  am  yours,  faithfully, 

E.  M.  Bull. 

Waipahu,  Hawaii,  June  10 ^  V*^!- 

The  Director  Bureau  op  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

Honolulu f  Hawaii. 

Sir:  I  entirely  indorse  the  action  of  the  special  committee  sent  to  Waohin^n.  1^ 
C,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  show  Congress  the  entire  necessity  of  biinging  li<'''^ 
laborers  to  mese  islands. 
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With  the  present  labor  shortage,  the  fields  will  fall  far  short  of  former  years  and 
will,  in  fact,  nave  to  leave  valuable  land  lie  idle  altogether. 

A  white  man  will  not  and  can  not  work  in  the  fields.  This  is  a  proven  fact,  hence, 
tho  importation  of  Chinese  is  the  only  solution. 

Should  Congress  not  grant  the  permission  of  the  importation  of  laborers  from  the 
Orient,  tlie  islands  will  receive  a  severe  blow,  for  it  is  entirely  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  everything  depends  upon  them,  and  with  the  present  lack  of  labor  it  will 
be  impossible  to  make  the  plantations  pay,  and  further  more  residt  in  a  general  suffer- 
ing, for,  the  plantations  are  owned  by  all.  Practically  every  man  and  woman  who 
has  saved  a  few  dollars,  has  it  invested  in  sii^ar  and  pineapple  stock. 

If  these  two  industries  having  made  Hawaii  what  it  is,  should  fail,  through  lack  of 
labor,  a  sad  state  of  affairs  will  exist  in  Hawaii. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

RoBT.  Frigkb. 

Honolulu,  June  10 ^  1921. 
Mr.  Walter  Dillinoham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission  from  Hawaii^ 

Washingtony  JD.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  resident  of  Hawaii  for  the  past  35  years  and  a  marine  engineer  on 
the  steamers  plying  between  the  islands,  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  the 
labor  conditions  here  and  on  this  account  desire  to  express  my  views  to  you. 

White  labor,  as  you  know,  has  been  tried  on  the  sugar  plantations  at  various  times 
without  success,  this  labor  being  unable  to  withstand  the  climatic  conditions  here. 
There  is  at  present  a  verv  acute  shortage  of  labor  in  the  islands  and  it  ijs  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  relief  be  obtained. 

The  present  financial  depression  here,  due  to  the  shortaje  of  unskilled  labor  causing 
great  loss  to  the  sugar  plantations  through  inability  to  tilke  off  cro{)s,  is  reflected  in 
all  other  lines.  This  has  affected  me  in  my  capacity  of  marine  engineer  by  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  interisland  steamers  have  been  laid  up  through  tne  inability  of  the 
plantations  to  harvest  crops  owing  to  shortage  of  labor,  thus  causing  the  crews  of  the 
vessels  to  be  out  of  employment. 

I  trust  that  your  commission  will  be  able  to  secure  some  relief  by  procuring  addi- 
tional unskilled  labor  for  our  main  industry,  upon  which  everything  in  the  islands 
depends. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  M.  LrtTLB,  Marine  Engineer. 


Waipahu,  June  9 y  1921. 

The  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters^  Association, 

Honolulu ^  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii 
are  in  need  of  more  labor;  that  the  cane  is  burning  up  in  the  fields  on  account  of  not 
enough  help  to  irrigate;  that  the  young  can^  is  being  choked  and  stunted  in  its  CTOwth 
with  weeds,  and  that  the  sugar  mills  are  only  turning  out  about  50  per  cent  Si.  their 
capacity.    Any  person  can  see  this  by  visiting  the  various  plantations. 

if  these  conditions  are  allowed  to  exist  much  longer,  a  number  of  the  weaker  plan- 
tations will  have  to  close  down,  thereby  throwing  a  number  of  skilled  men  out  of 
employment. 

It  seems  to  be  a  pity  that  after  all  the  years  of  struggle  to  build  up  an  industry,  it 
will  soon  be  destroyed  and  only  on  account  of  not  having  labor  to  carry  it  along. 
I  know  the  struggle  and  hardships  the  majority  of  the  plantations  had  to  endure  to 
build  up  the  industry,  as  I  have  follpwed  plantation  life  in  a  mechanical  way  for 
2o  years. 

^Tiy  not  send  an  earnest  official  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allow  the 
Territory  to  bring  labor  from  somewhere  to  save  the  industry.  Congress  knows  the 
isolated  place  we  live  in,  and  it  also  knows,  or  should  know,  that  white  men  can  not 
he  brought  down  here  from  United  States  and  paid  wages  nigh  enough  so  they  can 
live  up  to  a  white  man's  standard  of  living,  in  competition  with  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines. 

1  feel  that  u  it  is  gone  about  in  the  ri<2:ht  wa^^  that  Congrews  will  give  us  the  desired 
help  80  the  industr\'  can  be  carried  on. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  H.  McNally. 
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Waipahu,  Oahu,  T.  H., 

June  10,  l9f,J. 
To  the  DiRBCTORS  Burbav  op  Labor  and  Statistics: 

I  am  in  favor  of  importing  Chinese  laborers.  If  we  don't  have  more  laborers  soon 
it  will  mean  a  hard  hit  for  the  plantations,  ^s  a  matter  of  fact  the  plantations  have 
to  cut  down  their  output,  which  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the  skilled  and  semiskilled 
labor,  which  will  effect  most  of  the  trades  outside  of  plantation  and  cripple  the  island 
industry. 

F.   J.  Olsen, 
Mechanic  Oahu  Sugar  Co.  {J Ad.). 


Oahtj  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.), 

Waipahu,  June  10, 1921, 
The  Director  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

Honolulu,  T,  H. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  labor  Mortage  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  at  the  present  time  and  the  general  condition  amongst  the  sugar  plantations 
and  other  concerns  in  need  of  help.  The  only  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  this  Terri- 
tory to  relieve  itself  from  present  conditions,  is  to  import  more  labor  suitable  to  th» 
climate  and  conditions  in  Hawaii. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Andrew  A.  Buta,  Shipping  Clerk. 


Waipahu,  Oahu,  June  10, 192t. 
Honolulu  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

Honolulu, 

Gentlemen  :  Have  noted  your  movement  through  a  labor  commission  in  Washington 
to  have  Congress  let  down  her  immigration  laws  by  allowing  30,000  Chinese  to  come 
into  Hawaii  as  agricultural  laborers  on  the  sugar  plantations.  I  for  one  heartily  indorse 
this  move,  and  think  if  itjs  put-up  to  the  powers  that  be  in  Washington  in  the  proper 
light  they  will  let  the  plantations  import  these  Chinese.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  will 
save  the  plantations  from  cutting  down  the  size  of  their  plantations,  thereby  allowing 
much  valuable  land  to  remain  idle. 

I  was  bom  and  have  lived  practically  all  my  life  on  a  plantation  and  have  seen  all 
classes  of  labor  tried  out,  including  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Poles^  Hindus,  Porto 
Rican  Negroes,  and  the  Filipinos,  and  they  have  all  been  found  wanting.  The  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  have  been  the  only  ones  that  have  proven  a  success  when  it  comes 
toproduction — the  unskilled  labor  that  is  necessary  on  a  sugar-cane  plantation. 

The  importing  of  Japanese,  I  think,  is  out  of  the  question  as  a  result  of  the  feeling 
that  has  been  growing  against  them  during  the  last  few  years  in  continental  United 
States,  esDecially  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Therefore  it  is  the  Chinese  that  will  have  to 
be  workea,  for  they  are  the  only  remaining  source  of  unskilled  plantation  labor  that 
have  proven  a  success. 

The  future  of  the  country  also  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  especially  the 
Americanization  of  the  country.  The  Chinese  children  in  Hawaii  of  the  laboring- 
families  have  proven  to  be  mucn  better  citizens  as  a  whole  than  any  of  the  other  classes 
of  laborers  that  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  Therefore  I  think  that  no  matter 
which  way  anyone  looks  at  the  proposition,  the  Chinese  are  the  people  that  will  be 
able  to  solve  our  labor  shortage  here  in  Hawaii,  where  the  situation  has  become  very 
serious  and  the  prosperity  of  tne  islands  in  grave  danger  of  taking  a  long  fall  on  account 
of  this  labor  shortage.  Hoping  you  will  be  successful  in  mission  to  secure  these  Chinese 
laboren,  I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Henry  B.  Dyson, 
Luna  Construction  Gang,  Oahu  Sugar  Co.  {Ltd.). 
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June  10,  1921, 
Hawauan  Sugar  Planters'  Association  , 

Bureau  of  Labor ^  HonolulUf  Hawaii. 

Gentlemen:  I  wiflh  to  place  on  record  the  plantation  conditions  of  the  last  12 
months,  due  to  the  labor  shortage. 

All  department  heads  are  agreed  that  the  existing  shortage  of  unskilled  labor  ie  so 
seriously  affecting  the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  that  an  appeal  to  the  J^ederal  Goveni- 
ment  at  Washingtbn  to  sanction  the  importation  in  sufficient  nimibers  of  unskilled 
labor  to  work  in  the  fields  is  the  only  protection  for  Hawaii's  main  industry. 

The  plantations  are  finding  it  increasingly  more  difficult  to  take  care  of  the  much 
delayed  1921  crop. 

Unfortunately,  the  1922-23  crop  has  already  felt  the  delayed  planting  and  want  of 
attention  so  necessary  to  young  cane.  It  is  difficult  to  know  just  what  will  be  the 
results  of  the  near  succeeding  crops. 

There  is  an  opportunity  here  in  Hawaii  to  give  employment  to  great  numbers  of 
unskilled  laborers,  semiskilled,  and  skilled  men,  whicn  will  help  a  situation  not  of 
local  but  national  importance. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

F.  C.   GOWBLL, 

Pump  Engineer f  Oahu  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd,). 


Waipahu,  Oahu,  June  10,  1921. 
Bureau  op  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Honolulu  Sugar  Planters'  Association^  Honolulu^  Hawaii. 

Gentlemen  :  Oriental  labor  is  essential  fox  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  ])ast  15  years  and  have  resided 
on  the  four  principal  islands  of  the  group,  and  it  is  very  visible — the  scarcity  of  labor- 
as  large  tracts  of  land  which  were  formerly  productive  are  now  lying  fallow. 

Apparently  Europeans  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  labor  required  of  them  in  the  rice, 
cane,  and  pineapple  fields,  and  they  gradually  drift  to  Honolulu  and  the  mainland. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  Lennox. 


Oahu  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.), 

Waipahu,  June  10,  Wtt . 
The  Director  Bureau  or  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assoclation,    . 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  connected  with  the  sugar  plantations  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  noting  the  growing  shortage  of  labor  from  year  to  year,  I  realize  that  tbe 
only  salvation  for  this  industry  in  these  islands  is  the  importation  of  suitable  labor 
in  such  numbers  as  will  keep  the  production  of  sugar  up  to  the  high  standing  it  hap 
enjoyed  in  former  years. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  A.  Whblan, 
Warehouseman,  Oahu  Sugar  Co.  {Ltd,). 


Waipahu,  Oahu,  Haw  ah,  June  10^  19$1. 

Hawahan  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 

Bureau  of  Labors  Honolulu,  Havmu 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  long  ago  suffered  in  Hawaii  by  the  shortage  of  labor.  During 
the  last  10  months,  however,  the  situation  has  grown  worse — it  is  intolerable.  Since 
the  strike  we  have  at  no  time  been  able  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  take 
care  of  the  plantation's  needs. 

The  Hawaiian  main  industry  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation;  cultures  suffer 
p-eatly.  We  are  unable  to  take  off  the  sugar  crop  of  the  year,  and  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  take  care  of  the  coming  crops.  There  is  work  here,  plenty.  We  could  in 
Hawaii  accommodate  thousands  and  thousands  of  laborers.  We  are  badly  in  need 
of  tiese  men.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  is  at  stake.  Hawaii  without  its  sugar 
industry  is  unable  to  subsist.  It  is  up  to  the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  we  get 
here  the  necessary  number  of  men  to  accomplish  the  daily  work.    By  amending  a 
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law  interdictiBg  the  importation  of  Chinese  laborers  we  could  easily  remedy  this 
intolerable  situation.  We  are  badly  in  need  of  men  and  the  Chinese  themselves  are 
starving  in  their  own  land. 

Not  only  in  the  fields  have  we  been  feeling  the  gravity  of  the  shortage  of  labor. 

In  the  mill  and  pump  departments  as  well  as  in  the  hospital  we  have  been  con* 
stantly  short  of  men.    It  is  high  time  that  a  Eolution  to  this  problem  be  found. 

The  American  citizens  of  Hawaii,  knowing  that  Hawaii's  future  depends  upon  the 
plantations,  wish  to  see  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  our  country,  solve  this 
problem  for  the  best  of  the  land.  , 

R.  J.  Mermod, 
PhyticiaTif  Oahu  Sugar  Co,  (Ltd,). 


Honolulu,  T.  H.,  June  IS,  19S1. 

Mr.   W.   F.    DiLLINOHAM, 

Chenrman  Labor  CommUiion,  Territory  of  Hawaii, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  May  I  be  allowed  to  express  to  you  some  of  my  views  upon  the  labor 
eituation  here,  pertaining  particularly  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  last  legislature 
in  which  they  petitioned  Confiress  for  permission  to  bring  into  this  Territory  from  the 
Orient  laborers  for  agricultural  work  and  house  servants? 

I  am  an  American  citizen,  bom  in  the  State  of  Wadiineton  in  1874.  My  father  was 
bom  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Federal  Army  diuing  the  Civil 
War,  and  my  grandfather  fought  in  the  War  of  1812.  My  mother  was  bom  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  her  ancestor,  being  Scotch  and  English.  Up  to  1897,  when  I  came  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  I  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '91  of  the 
Oakland  Bigfa  School  and  of  the  class  of  '96,  Stanford  University. 

Since  my  arrival  in  the  islands  in  March,  1897,  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in 
the  general  contracting  business,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  and  one-half 
years,  from  1912  to  1916,  during  which  time  I  was  engineer  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu.  During  my  first  four  years  of  contracting  in  the  islands  I  was  working  with 
partnens;  subsequently,  in  business  for  myself.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  contracts  I 
nave  undertaken  and  carried  out  have  been  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
public  works.  Up  to  and  including  1904,  available  labor  of  any  nationality  could  be 
used  upon  public  works,  but  from  that  date  only  citizen  labor  or  those  eligible  to 
become  citizens  could  be  employed  on  or  about  Territorial  or  municipal  county 
work. 

During  the  period  from  1897  to  1902 1  was  engaged  extensively  in  railroad  and  wagon 
road  construction  on  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  having  constantly  under  my  direct  charge 
during  that  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  laborers.  Speaking  approximately,  I 
should  say  that  as  to  natiomuity  these  laborers  were  divided  about  as  follows:  60  per 
cent  Japanese,  30  per  cent  Chinese^  5  per  cent  Hawaiians,  and  the  balance  a  constantly 
changing  nondescript  gang  in  which  most  any  nationality  could  be  found.  During 
1904,  when  the  law  regarmng  citizen  labor  went  into  effect,  I  tried  gangs  of  various 
nationalities  on  road  work,  including  Italians,  Russians,  Porto  Ricans,  Portuguese, 
and  Americans,  none  of  whom,  however,  took  to  pick  and  shovel  work  with  "any 
degree  of  enthusiaBm,  and  would  only  do  this  class  of  work  when  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  else  in  view. 

From  1904  to  date  the  trend  in  contracting  work  has  been  to  use  machinery  as  much 
aa  poeaible  in  order  to  eliminate  conmion  labor  on  account  of  Its  scarcity  and  unreli- 
ability, thus  building  an  organization  consisting  of  practically  100  per  cent  skilled 
labor. 

The  location  of  most  of  the  contracting  work  on  which  I  have  been  engaged  during 
the  past  20  years  has  been  in  the  plantation  districts,  and  I  am  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  labor  problems  in  the  agricultural  districts  as  I  am  with  those  on  my  own  work. 

Bv  using  modem  machinery  wherever  possible,  the  management  of  sugar  and  pine- 
apple plantations  has  effected  a  considerable  economic  saving  by  greatly  reducing 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  cultivate  and  take  off  their  crops;  but  in  conducting 
their  operations  there  will  always  be  required  a  large  number  of  common  laborers  to 
do  handwork  that  can  not  now' be  done  by  machinery,  nor  is  it  probable  that  this 
Work  ever  will  be  done  bv  maciiinerv.  The  ideal  laborer  for  this  situation  is  one  who 
ifi  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  tnat  his  mission  on  this  earth  is  to  wield  a  hoe  and 
a  cane  looife  and  cultivate  the  solL  Considering  that  his  work  is  to  be  done  in  the 
direct  ?ay»  of  a  Tropic  sun,  this  ideal  laborer  probably  does  not  exist,  but  his  closest 
^oiuterpart  is  to  be  found  in  the  native  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  China.    This 
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^  ■      a  .      .-tfit  :i  icrt*  <«*t  4C  joer  3nean  of  handling  and  observing  the  labor  on 
__   .-         *•!'   afc*i-»^  .1  i:ftP«ii.  Koiea,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  and 

1.     .     r-  '^  ▼"-!  i-  it  in  the  satisfactory  manner  of  Uie  Chinese. 

.  ^  - .      -«*»«•.  .:a.  -]ur>fiTas»-  vorkers,  but  they  are  as  reliable  as  a  machine 

«     vsi.':"    a»  5•aIl^  ajMount  of  work  every  dav. 

-   *nutuuiv'i»  3anr«  Made  a  deplorable  mistake  in  the  past  in  try- 

_^,  .     w    •«   A*.*  r    -i*.    f  >^aiaMtt  agricultural  labor.    They  have  taken  a  man 

^...  -    ^   t  a^  Ai«  j»i  caoe  knife  and  have  taught  mm  enough  to  make 

»••:»«.        I    iiM  isecRBiMit  of  the  skilled  labor  and  mechanics  in  the 

''^    ta<-  "  '     i    ii«*  •nA*acal  mechanics  now  in  the  islands  came  here 

^         -^  .♦•>     .    iL^    naoDiCBL^ctf  j-ears  ago.     In  the  future,  laborers  who  are 

-     -^ —  '..^  ^t>  ul*i  w  aUow^  to  ofo  nothing  but  labor  or  act  as  house- 

r  •.  nMsyii*^  jdcokl  ihey  be  allowed  to  act  as  even  semiskilled 

,^jj^   %    VI    ".ir-    1   otf  vmJUi  of  tnis  conmiunity  is  derived  from  the  soil, 

^    .     .     -   5.        x-s*^  .  ii»-VrTtty  and  Navy  Departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

^  *    ^ -.'tv^   uift>  aaerchante,  the  professional  men,  the  skilled  and 

> ...     •.  a»«  ♦teioa.-^?— owe  their  incomes  indirectly  to  the  produce  of  the 

^       .      .      »,.'  .vwc«<ai  sf  %sti^  Moet  casual  observer  that  should  the  soil  fail  to 

,.    ,      .>*    •  —  •>■  "^  iU^  uikx>nie  of  the  community  would  shrink  to  near  the 

..^.      -  •  xc^  nvtiM  be  forced  to  subsist  upon  what  they  would 

>  *•  -  r  rv:    atf  F«^leral  Government  and  the  tourists.    Tne  only 

^    ■  n   %4jittu  V  vvuld  be&ll  this  community  would  be  by  taking 

V.     •   •*£  «.x*>.     '  :x  ."iht^r  words,  should  we  be  unable  to  fill  our  rec^uire- 

^  .  >^  A-vt   n^  "^;^  minority  of  us  would  be  unable  to  make  a  hving 

"     ,     ^  ^  .  .     ,r    %•-  ^ivt  JcAx^  lo-  move  to  pastures  new.    It  is  the  height  oi 

^■^it.  mta  ^iM  the  northern  climes  to  labor  in  the  fields  of  the 

^      -  ^   ,*>  »*a  ,n>>^va  usaeii  without  number.    It  is  not  because  they  can 

.    «  ^    >      %*.J  w<    ^«acK  a  life  offers  no  attractions  to  them  but  is  abso- 

.    la..  *'^>   i4V>ws  that  our  common  agricultural  labor  must 

t     *^  wvv^     rfaiH  N^u^  ihe  case,  we  should  get  the  labor  which  will 

^  ^  ^^  ..a\i  ^iifc4tete:uoii«    That  labor,  a  large  majority  of  us  consider, 

.*     •  .'    '•  .**^ 

^        ^ .  ^  ,%.^  ^Jbu  \  «ta  aifes.^  heartily  in  favor  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 

.^;».    >    -».  '..i>;  ^^^v"*  OoBi|j:iws  to  allow  us  to  import  oriental  laoor  for  house- 

^.  .^    >wv.^'*^i'**^  ^sjuR«ut8  only.    Of  course,  provision  should  be  made  to 

J".     ,    ^      H   C  :h«*^  ';ikX«^fi9  &om  whence  they  came  when  for  any  reason  they 

.   *  v-v  ^  <  ^^-^  jWy  mere  engaged. 

L.  M.  Whttkhouse. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  6,  1921 

I  X  V  >i  \       >«  fv^ycy^^  V.'f|^  llial  Vim  will  succeed  in  impressing  on  Congress  the 
.i^.vs>x^  «,Nv   .X  .^1*  Y^waucMM^  JMT  labor  and  that  your  request  for  25,000  Chinese 

XV  ^^^'^^  tJ'  ♦i^  wufci"i|vU — the  only — product  of  our  island.    Without  it 

V       .     .v..  vv    "  V  A  iW  TVmtKvry  would  die.    To  raise  it  we  must  have  labor, 

.  >v  )  « ^   K>^>  IV ^.  c***  ««  ^^  |Mhw«»nt  time.    White  men  can  not  cut  and  load  cane 

X  s  ^   .    ^  V  >\  %  >«»  Y      ^4  )kMt  Ivi^n  tried  and  failed.    And  again — ^without  any  preju- 

'V  .      V  ^  .X    ..^  >  .h^N  ^\a*>  ^*^mi  ik>I  and  will  not  assimilate  or  become  Americans 

N  V  ,^    ., .    . ,     .  ^    K^    v...^:«U  aiH)  li^rricultural  business  of  an  American  Territory. 

'  >  %  vv    ;v    «^vvv  \N*    h«\>»  nvdded  here  for  39  years.    I  believe  that  in  bring- 

^'f^      ^   N  V*    .,  nI.   K^y  ^ .  >*\  '.  Ineljv  tmt  e\-ery  interest  in  the  Territory. 


^    *•  N.       .   \ 


Jacintho  Costa. 


^  ><  X.  Vi^v  >vv*^  a  w*ivi«»nt  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  past  50  years 
"^ '  •   ^  .>     "^^M  >*«  »  5Mijpwr  plantation  of  which  my  father  was  part  owner 

-^v  ^  ^svv^>^  )iaxv  a  thoroui^  knowledge  of  plantation  life  and  work. 
^'^  N  v^« « V  v^  >  «^v<  ;iajK)  a9  such  have  mingled  with  all  classes  of  skilled  and 
^     '^  s  >   %  .V  ,f .  "\{  iKik  |>a$l  20  >^QarB  have  had  a  great  many  under  my  control. 

^•-     v^    ^   \  vv«4^\\>iv>^i  that 'Aroftricans  will  not  work  under  any  circum- 
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stances  in  the  cane  fields.  It  is  work  that  has  always  been  done  principally  by 
diineee,  Japanese,  and  Koreans,  and  some  Portuguese  who  generally  did  the 
more  etillea  work  in  the  fields.  It  is  necessary,  and  I  urgently  request  you  to  do 
all  in  your  power  that  laborers  be  brought  to  these  islands,  as  the  work  for  skilled 
mechanics  depends  entirely  on  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  and  pineapple  industries 
of  this  countr>'. 

On  the  following  condition  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  last  session  of 
our  legislature  asking  Congress  to  allow  the  importation  of  laborers  providing  that 
they  be  restricted  solely  to  agricultural  field  work  and  domestic  servants,  and 
should  be  deported  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work  for  which  they  were 
brought  here. 

Wishing  the  comnoission  success  in  their  undertaking,  believe  me  to  be 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

HeNRT  0.   ViDA. 

HoNOLTJLTJ,  June  JSf  1921. 

Mr.  W.   F.    DlLUNOBABT, 

Chavrman  Labor  Commission,  Wiuhington,  D.  C: 

I  am  a  resident  of  Territory  for  38  years.    My  occupation  is  plant  superintendent 
for  the  Hawaiian  Dredging  Co.    Portuguese  descent,  citizen  of  United  States. 

In  agreement  with  bill  passed  by  last  legislature  to  allow  the  importation  of  oriental 
laborers.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  oriental  labor  is  one  class  of  labor  which 
can  stand  up  under  the  work  required  in  plantation  fields.  Believe  these  laborers 
should  be  employed  only  on  plantation  work  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  own  real 
estate.  They  should  be  deported  to  their  mother  country  when  they  refuse  to  work 
in  the  field.  Geneial  prosperitv  of  the  Territoiy  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
plantation  to  secure  sufncient  labor. 
Youn,  robpectfuUy, 

Manuel  Costa, 
19S3  South  King  Strtetf  Honolulu, 


Honolulu,  Haw  An,  June  10,  1921* 

W.  F.   DiUJNOHAM, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth,  and  constantly  con- 
nected with  the  supervision  and  construction  of  buildings  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  as  you  know  a  resident  of  the  Hawaiian  I^nds  for  the  ma|or  portion  of  the  time 
during  the  paat  two  yean,  a  portion  of  which  was  in  supervising  the  construction 
of  the  largest  pineapple  cannery  and  plantation  construction  work  in  connection 
therewith,  on  tne  island  of  Maui:  and  knowing  the  deplorable  labor  condition  exist- 
ing in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  this  time,  not  alone  on  the  sugar  and  pineapple  plan- 
tations but  in  mechanical  lines  as  well,  I  trust  that  my  views  and  opinions  may  be 
of  some  assistance  to  the  committee  from  Hawaii,  now  in  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 
ferring on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sugar  and  pineapple  is  the  principal  industry  here, 
all  others  depending  on  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  these  two  industries. 
The  present  situation  in  the  cane  fields  (without  apparent  relief)  is  such  that  a  shortage 
of  30  per  cent  of  labor  to  harvest  the  present  sugar  crop  prevails,  with  every  indication 
of  conditions  becoming  w^one. 

This  means  a  loss  of  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sugar  crop  this  year  if  the  present 
condition  is  not  reversed. 

Since  citizen  or  local  oriental  labor  is  not  available  in  adequate  numbers  to  meet 
the  required  demand,  unless  it  be  made  compulsorjr  upon  any  or  all  of  the  present 
population  to  work  at  a  specific  kind  of  work,  and  since  the  orientals  having  proved 
the  most  adaptable  of  any  for  sugar  plantation  work,  I  concur  in  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii,  the  senate  conciuring,  relative  to  the  importation  of 
laborers  to  work  at  cultivating  and  harvesting  sugar  cane. 

Trusting  that  relief  may  be  forthcoming  at  a  very  early  date  to  relieve  the  present 
condition  and  thereby  preserve  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  present  sugar  crop  as 
possible. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

John  L.  Cuff. 
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Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  10^  1921, 

Mr.  W.    F.    DiLUNGHAM, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillingham: -The  need  for  laborers  for  the  cane  fields  is  beginning  to 
show  in  the  slack  work  in  the  two  iron  works  of  this  city  and  both  shops  have  laid  off 
a  number  of  men  because  of  lack  of  work. 

This  is  because  the  plantations  are  not  prosperous  and  are  suffering  beeauae  they  do 
not  have  men  to  properly  take  caie  of  the  cane  now  growing  and  to  plant  moie  cane 
or  to  harvest  that  whidi  ia  ready  for  cuttii^. 

I  hope  that  you  can  soon  get  permission  to  bring  laborers  to  Hawaii.  I  have  been 
a  workinff  man  in  the  islands  for  21  years  and  know  that  the  plantations  must  have 
laborers  mat  can  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  white  men  can  not  do  this  kind  of 
work. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  A.  Welbourn,  CarpenUr. 


Honolulu,  Oahu,  June  10^  I9tt, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  bOm  in  Honolulu,  Oahu,  July  17,  1886.  Vve  lived  there  ever 
since.  Never  was  away  from  the  islands.  I  am  a  labor  foreman  and  a  hoisting  en- 
gineer by  trade. 

My  fadier  was  a  descendant  of  Portugal  and  my  mother  a  Hawaiian. 

I  am  a  citizen  and  a  citizen  since  the  annexation  to  the  United  States  on  July  7. 1898. 

In  agreement  witii  the  bill  passed  by  the  last  legidature  to  allow  the  importation  of 
oriental  laborers  into  Hawaii.  I'm  in  favor  of  allowing  sudi  labarers  to  work  only  in 
the  cane  fields  and  as  household  servants.  When  they  no  longer  want  to  worii  in  the 
cane  fields,  I  am  in  favor  of  deporting  them  to  their  mother  country. 

Experience  has  taught  that  only  this  class  of  labor  can  work  efficiently  in  the  planta- 
tion fields. 

I  believe  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  own  miy  real  estate.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  depends  lafgely  upon  the  success  of  tiie 
plantations  securing  plenty  of  laborers,  because  the  failure  of  tne  plantations  would 
undoubtedly  result  tn  hard  times  for  all  other  business  interests,  as  practically  all 
diipping  would  be  at  a  staadetill. 

The  foregoing  views  are  those  of  one  who  has  spent  his  lifetime  in  the  islands  and  who 
looks  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  ,  I  am, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Richard  Phillyss. 

Honolulu,  Junt,  7,  19'U. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  years,  and  am  a  boiler  maker 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the 
work  on  the  plantations. 

As  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields,  and  as  the  work  for  skilled  mechanic? 
and  others  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations,  it  is 
necessary  that  field  laborers  oe  brougnt  to  the  islanos. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  CongreJ's 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work  only. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  Louis,  Jr. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  June  8,  192U 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  V. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillingham:  The  need  for  laborers  for  the  cane  fields  is  beginning  to 
show  in  the  slack  work  in  the  two  iron  works  of  this  city  and  both  shops  have  Iain 
off  a  number  of  men  because  of  lack  of  work. 

This  is  because  the  plantations  are  not  prosperous  and  are  suffering  because  they 
do  not  have  men  to  properly  take  care  of  the  cane  now  growing  and  to  plant  more 
cane  or  to  harvest  that  wnich  is  ready  for  cutting. 
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^'t^a.ncee  in  the  cane  fields.  It  ie  work  that  has  always  been  done  principally  by 
o^liineee,  Japanese,  and  Koreans,  and  some  Portuguese  who  generally  did  the 
more  Btillea  work  in  the  fields.  It  is  necessary,  and  I  urgently  request  you  to  do 
all  in  your  power  that  laborers  be  brought  to  these  islands,  as  the  work  for  skilled 
mechanics  aepends  entirely  on  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  and  pineapple  industries 
of  this  country. 

On  the  following  condition  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  last  session  of 
I  >ur  legislature  asking  Congress  to  allow  the  importation  of  laborers  providing  that 
they  be  restricted  solely  to  agricultural  field  work  and  domestic  servants,  and 
should  be  deported  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work  for  which  they  were 
brought  here. 

Wishing  the  commission  success  in  their  undertaking,  believe  me  to  be 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

HeNRT  0.  VlDA. 


Honolulu,  June  IS,  J 921. 

Mr.    W.    F.   DlLMNGHAM, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington^  D.  C: 

I  am  a  resident  of  Territory  for  38  years.    My  occupation  is  plant  superintendent 
for  the  Hawaiian  Dredging  Co.    Portuguese  descent,  citizen  of  United  States. 

In  agreement  with  bul  passed  by  last  legislature  to  allow  the  importation  of  oriental 
laborers.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  oriental  labor  is  one  class  of  labor  which 
oan  stand  up  under  the  work  required  iu  plantation  fields.  Believe  these  laborers 
should  be  employed  only  on  plantation  work  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  own  real 
estate.  They  should  be  deported  to  their  mother  country  when  they  refuse  to  work 
in  the  field.  General  prosperitv  of  the  Territory  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
plantation  to  secure  sumcient  labor. 
YouTB,  respectfully, 

Manuel  Costa, 
19S3  South  King  Street t  Honolulu, 


Honolulu,  Hawau,  Junt  10,  1921, 

W.    F.   DlLUNOHAM, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission ,  Washington ,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth,  and  constantly  con- 
nected with  the  supervision  and  construction  of  buildings  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  afl  you  know  a  resident  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  major  portion  of  the  time 
during  the  past  two  years,  a  portion  of  which  was  in  supervising  the  construction 
of  the  largest  pineapple  cannery  and  plantation  construction  work  in  connection 
therewith,  on  me  island  of  Maui;  and  knowing  the  deplorable  labor  condition  exist- 
ing in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  this  time,  not  alone  on  the  sugar  and  pineapple  plan- 
tations but  in  mechanical  lines  as  well,  I  trust  that  my  views  and  opinions  may  be 
of  some  assistance  to  the  committee  from  Hawaii,  now  in  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 
ferring on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sugar  and  pineapple  is  the  principal  industry  here, 
all  others  depending  on  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  these  two  industries. 
The  present  situation  in  the  cane  fields  (without  apparent  relief)  is  such  that  a  shortage 
of  30  per  cent  of  labor  to  harvest  the  present  sugar  crop  prevails,  with  every  indication 
of  conditions  becoming  worse. 

This  means  a  loss  of  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sugar  crop  this  year  if  the  present 
condition  is  not  reversed. 

Since  citizen  or  local  oriental  labor  is  not  available  in  adequate  numbers  to  meet 
the  required  demand,  unless  it  be  made  compulsor>r  upon  any  or  all  of  the  present 
population  to  work  at  a  specific  kind  of  work,  and  since  the  orientals  having  proved 
the  most  adaptable  of  any  for  sugar  plantation  work,  I  concur  in  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii,  the  senate  conciuring,  relative  to  the  importation  of 
laborers  to  work  at  cultivating  and  harvesting  sugar  cane. 

Trusting  that  relief  may  be  forthcoming  at  a  very  early  date  to  relieve  the  present 
condition  and  thereby  preserve  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  present  sugar  crop  as 
possible. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

JonN  L.  Clipf. 
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Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Jtmt  15^  t9tl, 
Walter  F.  Dillingham, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  As  to  the  imfportation  of  Chinese  laborers  would  say  that  in  my  optxdoc 
it  would  be  all  right  were  they  restricted  to  work  on  the  di£Ferent  plantatioos  and  if 
domestic  ptirnoses. 

I  am  a  resident  of  these  islands  for  the  last  28  years  and  in  that  time  have  been  ron- 
nected,  more  less,  with  the  labor  interests  of  the  islands  as  engineer  and  mechanic  ?  t 
the  last  six  years. 

It  is  evident  that  it  would  work  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  skilled  labor  if  there  v«e 
more  common  laborers,  for  that  would  caU  for  increased  products  of  numufiactnTer*. 
The  lack  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  islands  is  due  to  the  lack  of  suffiden: 
laborers,  as  on  them,  in  a  large  measure,  depends  the  prosperity  of  theee  ifiland»  aDii 
the  continued  employment  of  skiUed  artisans. 

Should  ^ch  contemplated  action  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  island^, 
after  hi^ving  had  these  Chinese  employed  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  legialation  couLd 
be  enacted  wherewith  they  could  be  returned  to  their  own  country. 

At  the  most,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  but  an  untried  Experiment  with  no  great  lose  attendior. 
evan  shduld  it  i)rove  a  failure  at  the  end ;  at  t^e  least  it  certainly  would  be  an  ad^'anHei^ 
at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  unskilled  labor  to  meet  the  requii^ 
ments  of  the  plantations,  to  import  these  Chinese  laborers. 

Respectfully,  submitted. 

Olando  K.  Aulik 

Eawailoa,  Waiolua,  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islanim, 

June  9,  i9tL 
Hawaiian  Labor  Commission, 

WoikingUm,  D.  C. 

Gentleman:  With  reference  to  the  labor  situation  on  the  Eawailoa  divisioii  of  the 
plantation.  I  would  say  that  the  shortoge  of  labor  is  the  wont  I  have  kponm  daiag 
my  stay  of  20  years  on  this  plantation. 

In  the  production  of  sugar  we  are  three  months  behind  Nounde;  no  plowing  has  been 
done  on  this  division  (4,100  acres)  for  14  months.    Owing  to  shortage  and  inefficiait 
class  of  labor  we  have  at  present,  large  areas  wiU  have  to  be  abanaoned  during  tbf 
next  five  months. 
Youra,  truly, 

Wu.  Habiohav. 

Honolulu,  Hawah,  June  fSJ,  I9f /. 
Mr.  W.  F.  DiLijNQHAii, 

Chairman  Labor  Commiasum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  over  ^  years  and  are  saddlen 
by  trade.  We  have  worked  at  our  trade  in  the  islands  and  Icnow  somethiitt  of  th« 
work  on  the  plantations.  We  are  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  tne  can* 
fields  and  that  it  is  work  that  has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koresn<. 
and  some  Portuguese,  who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  labor  be  brought  to  the  islands,  for  skilled  mechanics  in  alm^t 
every  line  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  f' 
own  or  be  emploved  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  hou.^ 
servants.  They  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  Iods*' 
do  the  work  for  which  thev  were  brought  here. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  f)ill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  0>n 
gross  to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Ver>'  truly . 

Fred  Philp. 
Morlbt  PHitr 

Honolulu,  Hawah,  June  f7,  J9il. 
Mr.  W,  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  native  of  these  islands  and  aseamstreflsby  trade.  I  have  worked  ai 
my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work  on  the  plantatioos.  I  am  eurp 
that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work  that  has  alvA>^ 
been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  some  Portuguese  who  generally  did  th' 
more  skilled  work  in  the  nelds. 
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It  is  necessary  that  labor  be  brought  to  the  islands,  for  skilled  mechanics  in  almost 
every  line  depend  on  the  propsjperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 

Lskborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to  own 
or  be  employed  m  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house  servants. 
They  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  work 
for  whicA  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress  to 
allow  laborers  to  be  brougnt  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  tndy, 

Mary  Hanan. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  27,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commissionf 

Washington  J  2>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  27  years  and  am  a  druggist 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work 
on  the  plantations.  I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and 
that  it  IS  work  that  has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  some 
Portuguese,  who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  Uie  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  labor  be  brought  to  the  islands,  for  skilled  mechanics  in  almost 
every  line  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  wock  at  any  trade  or  to 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house 
servants.  They  snotdd  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer 
do  the  work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  jiassed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  L.  Shaw, 
Leonard  Hotel. 

Honolulu,  Hawah,  June  27,  1921. 

Mr.    W.  F.   DZLLINGHAM, 

Chaimum  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  35  years  and  am  a  sailmaker 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work 
on  the  plantations.  I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and 
that  it  IS  work  that  has  ajiways  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  some 
Portuguese  who  genendly  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  labor  be  brought  to  the  islands,  for  skilled  mechanics  in  almost 
every  line  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house 
servants.  They  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer 
do  the  work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Very  truly, 

James  Vieria,  Sailmaker. 

Honolulu,  Hawah,  June  27, 1921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Ch€Birman  Labor  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  11  years  and  am  a  seamstress 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work 
on  the  plantations.  I  am  sure  that  white  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields 
and  that  it  is  work  that  has  always  been  done  by  Chine^,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and 
some  Portuguese,  who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  labor  be  brought  to  the  islands,  for  skilled  mechanics  in  almost 
every  line  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 

Laborers  brotight  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house 
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servants.    They  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  loiurer 
do  the  work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  addng  Congrese 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Very  truly, 

Mart  Abrue 

Honolulu,  Haw  ah,  June  10^  19,' j 
Mr.  VV.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission.^  Washington^  J).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Haw^aiian  Islands  for  29  years  and  am  a  bUcIopniii- 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  some^thing  of  the  ••  *\ 
on  the  plantations.  I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  i^ork  in  the  cane  fields  an*!  *L&t 
it  is  work  that  has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  some  Ton  j- 
guese  who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  labor  be  brought  to  the  islands,  for  skilled  mechanics  in  alnK«<* 
every  line  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  i«>  c^  u 
or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  Held  work,  and  as  house  aer\sijt- 
They  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do  the  ^^^'rL 
for  which  they  ^vere  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  C'Ongr**^  i" 
allow  laborers  to  be  ])rought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

Louis  Kaxaea. 


Honolulu,  Hawau,  June  10 f  t9ii. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  44  years,  and  am  a  machine 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work 
on  the  plantations.  I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and 
that  it  IS  work  that  has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  eom^ 
Portuguese,  who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  labor  be  brought  to  the  islands,  for  skilled  mechanicB  in  mlmo^ 
every  line  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  m 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  hoitfe 
servants.  They  sliould  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer 
do  the  work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Con^'n** 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

Paul  C.  Brbdb. 

HoNOLiTLU,  Haw  An,  June  6^  19it, 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  impresBlng  on  Congren  tii<> 
pressing  need  of  our  plantations  for  labor  and  that  yoiir  request  for  25,000  Chinese 
laborers  for  the  islands  be  granted. 

I  might  say  sugar  is  the  principal,  the  only  product  of  our  islands.  Without  it 
the  commercial  li&  of  the  Territory  would  die.  To  raise  it  we  must  have  Ubor,  which 
we  have  not  got  at  the  present  time.  White  men  can  not  cut  and  load  cane  under  i 
tropical  sun;  it  has  been  tried  and  failed. 

And,  again,  without  any  prejudice,  alien  nationals  that  can  not  and  will  not  aanmi- 
late  or  become  Americans  should  not  control  the  industrial  and  agricultural  bTi«in<'« 
of  an  American  Territory. 

I  am  a  working  mechanic ;  have  resided  here  for  30  years.    I  believe  that  in  brin^in- 
Chinese  labor  here  it  will  help  out  every  interest  in  the  Territory. 
Yours,  truly, 

HaBST  J.  AULO 
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Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  10 ^  1921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Choxrman  Labor  Commission ^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  have  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  lalandB  for  22  years  and  am  a  boilermaker 
by  trade.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work 
on  the  plantations.  I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that 
it  is  work  that  has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  some  Portu- 
g^ucee^  who  generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  labor  be  brought  to  the  islands  for  skilled  mechanics  in  almost 
evory  line  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 

laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  to 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house  ser* 
vants.  They  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer  do 
the  work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

I  am  in  £avor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress  to 
allow  laborers  to  be  brought  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.    FlEOE, 

BoUermakers  Union. 

Honolulu,  HAWAn,  June  27 ^  1921. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dillingham, 

Chairman  Labor  Commission,  Washington y  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  We  were  born  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  are  hatters  by  trade.  We 
have  worked  at  our  trade  in  the  islands  and  know  something  of  the  work  on  the  plan- 
tations. I  am  sure  that  Americans  will  not  work  in  the  cane  fields  and  that  it  is  work 
that  has  always  been  done  by  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  some  Portuguese  who 
generally  did  the  more  skilled  work  in  the  fields. 

It  is  necessary  that  labor  be  brought  to  the  islands,  for  skilled  mechanics  in  almost 
ever>''  line  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations. 

Laborers  brought  to  the  islands  should  not  be  allowed  to  woric  at  any  trade  or  to 
own  or  be  employed  in  any  business  except  agricultural  field  work  and  as  house 
servants.  They  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they  can  no  longer 
do  the  work  for  which  they  were  brought  here. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  legislatiire  of  the  Territory  asking  Congress 
to  allow  laborers  to  be  brougnt  here  for  plantation  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

Daniel  Joseph, 

124  Berttania  Street. 
M.  Enos  Medusos,  Jr. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  27 ^  1921. 
Mr.  John  Nolan, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Nolan:  I  am  sure  you  will  remember  me  as  a  machinist  toolmaker  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  when  you  were  employed  by  the 
same  firm.     I  remember  you  well  and  pleasantly. 

I  have  been  located  here  for  25  years. 

I  am  writing  you  because  I  saw  in  the  local  newspaper  that  you  were  opposing 
an  effort  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  making  to  import  field  labor. 

I  wish  you  were  back  here  again  to  see  conditions  at  first-hand  and  to  see  the  nee- 
essity  for  this  labor  and  to  note  that  it  is  by  the  field  work  of  this  class  of  labor  that 
ve  mechanics  prosper. 

It  is  a  class  of  work  that  does  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  white  man  or  mechanic 
and  which  in  this  climate  no  white  man  can  do. 

You  are  quoted  as  referring  to  Mr.  Tvson  as  your  authority.  I  know  Mr.  Tvson 
only  by  reputation  and  am  disappointed  to  find  that  he  can  be  so  blind  as  to  aavise 
you  against  supporting  \the  assistance  these  islands  need  and  are  asking  of  you. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  ask  me  any  questions  or  do  you  any  service  that 
will  guide  you,  but  do  not  oppose  this  measure  on  the  grounds  of  its   hurting 
skilled  labor  of  any  kind. 
Very  sincerely, 

Fred  B.  West. 
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Appendix  II. 

BTATBMENTS  OP  PLANTATION  OWNERS,  OPERATORS,  AND  MANAGERS,  WITH  REFBRBNCS 
TO  THE  LABOR  CONDITION  AND  SHORTAGE  BZISTINO  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII 
AND  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PROBABLE  FINANCIAL  LOSS  AND  OTHER  RBSUI/TS 
LIKELY  TO  BE  OCCASIONED  BY  THAT  SHORTAGE. 

Kbalakbkua,  Kona,  Hawah,  April  t8, 1921, 
Messrs.  Hind,  Rolph  &  Co., 

Honolulu^ 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  acknowlegde  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  23,  advisiiig  us 
that  a  commisfiion  has  been  appointed  by  the  present  legislature  to  go  to  Washington 
and  endeavor  to  interest  Con^irefls  in  securing  permission  to  import  into  Hawaii 
laborers  to  relieve  the  present  situation. 

We  thank  you  for  the  advice,  and  are  certainly  most  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
action  of  the  legislature  in  thus  bringing  the  matter  so  strongly  before  Coneress*,  and 
trust  that  this  commission  will  be  successful  in  so  interesting  Congress  in  this  matter 
so  vital  to  all  interests  in  the  islands,  be  they  large  or  small,  that  the  necessary  per- 
mission will  be  secured. 

We  realize  that  in  many  of  the  other  districts  the  numerical  shortage  of  laborers  is 
greater  than  here  in  Kona,  ut  even  here  one  of  the  most  crying  needs  is  for  more 
laborers,  both  to  handle  and  save  the  present  crops,  which  often  sustain  considerable 
loss  owning  to  this  shortage  (crops  of  coffee  and  su^),  as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  acre- 
age at  present  available  but  not  under  cultivation  owing  to  lack  of  laborers.  The 
cattle  ranches  in  our  districts  are  also  handicapped  in  the  same  way,  and  the  great  cry 
throughout  the  industries  ia  for  more  laborers. 

We  trust  that  you  will  take  the  matter  up  with  the  commission,  and  advise  them 
that  we  here  in  these  districts  are  so  short  of  laborers  tiiat  it  has  become  an  extremely 
serious  matter  to  us.  Kindly  give  them  the  data  as  shown  in  this  letter,  which  figures 
are  as  nearly  as  we  can  approximate,  for  our  districts  of  North  and  South  Kona: 

Acres  under  cultivation 4, 000 

Acres  wild  coffee ^ 1, 000 

Acres  uncultivated  accouffit  lack  of  labor 2,000 

Class  of  labor  used,  80  per  cQiit  Japanese;  20  per  cent  others. 

Number  of  laborers  employed  (not  including  owners  of  farms  or  leases) 500 

Shortage  of  laborers  on  present  cultivated  areas 500 

How  many  more  laborers  needed  for  proper  carrying  on  of  the  industry 1, 000 

Territorial  taxes  paid  by  industry  in  1919  and  1920 $35, 000-^40, 000 

Wages  paid  laborers  prior  to  war  (coffee  picking),  75  cents  per  bag. 

Wages  paid  laborers  during  war  (coffee  picking),  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  bag. 

The  figures  as  above  given  only  apply  to  the  coffee  industry  ana  do  not  cover  the 
sugar-cane  growing  or  other  industries. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  busy  coffee  harvesting  season  the  growers  or  fanners 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  save  crops,  to  pay  an  increased  price  fbr  labor.  This 
resulted  in  their  getting  a  greater  number  of  coffee  pickers,  drawing  them  away 
temporarily  hom  other  industries,  in  many  instances  greatly  crippling  these  other 
industries,  and  still  leaving  a  large  number  of  laborers  short  to  handAe  the  crops,  thus 
bringing  about  a  partial  crop  loss  as  well  as  the  financial  lose  occasioned  both  by  loss 
of  crop  and  exorbitant  price  for  laborers  to  handle  the  part  harvested. 

The  coffee-industry  situation  is  at  the  present  time  at  a  very  critical  stage,  owing 
largely  to  this  shortage  of  laborers,  and  the  resultant  discouragement  to  the  growers 
or  farmers  in  being  unable  to  handle  their  crops  without  exorbitant  expenditure, 
this  shortage  alsO  acting  as  a  prohibition  against  the  cultivation  of  new  areas  at  present 
available. 

A^dn  thanking  you  for  the  notice  of  the  appointment  of  the  commission  and 
trusting  that  they  may  be  able  to  so  place  conditions  before  Congress  that  they  may 
see  how  serious  the  matter  is  to  all  interested  in  the  islands,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Capt.  Cook  Coffbb  Co.  (Ltd.) 
Per  Wm .  D.  MgKillop,  Bookkeeper, 
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HuBRUE,  Kailua,  Hawaii,  April  29^  1921, 
Mr.  John  K.  Clarke, 

Eonolul^t  Eawftii. 

My  Dkak  John:  I  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant  and  the  following  are  a 
few  facte  concerning  the  labor  |)roblem  on  the  cattle  ranches  in  this  district: 

During  the  coffee  season,  which  lasts  four  or  five  months  of  liie  year,  it  is  nearly 
impossibie  to  have  anything  done  on  the  ranches  in  the  wa)*-  of  fencing,  clearing  land, 
or  otherwise  improving  conditions  whatever. 

The  ranchers  are  solely  dependent  on  labor  from  men  who  own  a  few  acres  of  coffee 
trees,  and  the  consequences  are  that  when  the  coffee  is  ripe  they  naturally  leave  the 
ranch  to  harvest  their  coffee. 

If  more  labor  was  available  bigger  crops  of  coffee  could  be  obtained,  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  coffee  falls  to  the  ground  and  is  lost,  owing  to  the  coffee  growers  being 
unable  to  obtain  labor  when  the  crop  is  rii>e. 

During  the  off  season  of  the  coffee  a  considerable  amount  of  the  labor  would  be  used 
by  the  ranchers  in  clearing  pasture  land,  which  I  regret  to  say  is  very  much  over- 
grown with  lantana,  guava,  etc.,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  want  of  labor. 

The  foregoing  you  can  either  condense  or  lengthen  as  you  think  fit,  as  I  believe  you 
can  gather  from  it  the  necessary  data  you  desire. 
With  kind  regards,  believe  me,  yours,  aye, 

John  Lind. 


INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO  COPFBE  INDUSTRY. 

Acres  under  cultivation,  approximately  4,000. 
Acreewild  coffee,  approximately  1,000. 

Acres  uncultivated  account  lack  of  labor,  approximately  2.000. 
Claas  labor  used,  Japanese  80  per  cent,  all  otner  nationalities.  20  per  cent. 
Number  laborers  employed,  500. 
Shortage  of  laborers  on  present  cultivated  areas.  500. 
How  many  more  laborers  needed  for  proper  carrying  on  of  industry,  1,000. 
Federal  taxes  paid  by  industry,  1919-20,  figures  not  available  locally. 
Territorial  taxes  paid  by  industry.  1919,  $35,000;  1920,  $40,000. 
General  conditions  of  the  industry  at  the  present  time: 

At  the  present  time,  the  coffee  industry  tnroughout  both  Konacr  is  not  yielding  the 
returns  it  rightfully  should.    Lack  of  labor  to  properly  maintain  the  industry  is  the 

Srindpal  cause  of  this  condition,  and  unless  outside  labor  can  be  brought  in,  con- 
idons  will  not  improve,  but  will  become  even  worse. 

As  above  stated,  no  expected  improvement  can  be  looked  for  unless  outside  labor  is 
supplied,  and  it  may  be  said  that  areas  now  uncultivated,  will,  if  not  looked  after  in 
the  very  near  future,  go  back  to  their  virgin  state,  and  thereby  all  the  time,  effort, 
and  money  expended  in  clearing,  planting,  and  bringing  the  soil  to  a  profitable  state, 
will  have  been  for  naught. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  soil  conditions  in  Kona,  it  is  easily  understood,  that 
to  bring  the  coffee  industry  from  its  inception  up  to  its  present  state,  cost  much  time, 
energy,  and  money,  in  the  way  of  advances,  both  cash  and  the  necessities  of  life, 
to  carry  the  planter  along  until  such  time  as  he  had  brought  his  acrage  under  culti- 
vation, up  to  a  state  of  profit  yielding  return,  and  to  allow  the  industry  to  lapse  for 
want  of  sufficient  help  to  properly  look  after  the  land  seems  unfair,  both  to  the  farmer 
as  well  80  to  those  ms^ng  the  industry  possible. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  mat  from  time  to  time  a  coffee  tree  is  planted; 
four  years  must  elapse  before  the  coffee  produced  will  be  sufficient  to  yield  a  profit 
to  the  farmer  (under  present  price),  and  when  this  fact  is  understood  the  total  amount 
of  money  and  foodstuffs  advanced,  may  be  well  imagined. 

From  figures  heretofore  submitted  it  will  be  noted  that  approximately  2,000  acres 
of  coffee  lands  are  at  present  uncultivated  which,  with  a  sumcient  number  of  labor- 
ers to  take  up  this  area,  would  produce  considerable  quantities  of  coffee  Also  addi- 
tional acreage  could  be  planted  to  coffee — 1,500  acres  would  be  no  exaggeration. 

Figures  galiiered  by  tne  writer  indicate  the  following  crops  for  the  past  three  years, 
^iz,  1918-19,  46,037  bags;  1919-20,  46,680  bags;  1920-21,  47,419  bags 

At  first  glance,  it  would  appear  that  the  coffee  industry  has  enjoyed  a  steady 
ftowih  for  the  past  three  years,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  total  number  of  ba^ 
narvested  during  the  past  year  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  year  previous,  yet  this 
increa06  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  what  the  total  production  would  have  been 
liad  there  been  sufficient  labor  to  properly  pick,  dry,  and  harvest  the  crop.  Up  to 
the  time  of  harvest,  weather  conditions  had  been  ideal,  and  all  indications  were  that 
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the  croD  of  coffee  would  be  the  largest  in  the  historY  of  the  industry  in  Kona.  Scar- 
city of  nelp  held  prices  up,  and  the  price  of  coffee  in  mainland  markets  did  not  jus- 
tify the  farmer  in  paying  the  prices  asked  bv  farm  hands,  so  that  he  picked  what  he 
could,  allowing  the  surplusage  to  fall  on  tne  ground.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained no  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  coffee  which  had  readied  maturity,  ripe  and 
readv  for  picking,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Like  conditions  with  regard  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  tobacco  interests  in  Kona 
are  prevailing  at  the  present  time. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

L.  C.  Child. 
Manager^  American  Faclora  (Ltd.),  Kailua. 


Experiment  Station, 
Honolulu^  April  tS,  19t2. 
Mr.  J.  K,  Butler, 

Secretary  J.  S.  P.  A.y  Honolulu^  Hawaii, 

Dear  Sir:  I  hand  you  herewith  a  brief  memorandum  showing  efforts  made  to  cany 
on  the  work  of  the  plantations  to  the  best  advantage  during  the  present  acute  labor 
shortage. 

Improved  varieties  of  cane. — Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
better  the  cane  variety  the  cheaper  will  be -the  cost  of  production  per  acre  and  per 
ton  of  sugar  produced.  A  cane  well  suited  to  a  locality  grows  better  and  closes  in 
sooner,  thereby  requiring  less  cultivation  and  less  labor  for  weed  control.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  attempting  to  improve  our  cane  varieties  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  means  of  seedling,  thereby  creating  new  varieties  better  than  the  present 
standard  ones  now  in  cultivation. 

2.  By  improving  the  varieties  now  being  grown  by  means  of  bud  selection,  by  meth- 
ods similar  to  those  employed  to  improve  com,  tobacco,  and  citrus  fruits  of  the  main- 
land. 

Bud  selection  is  a  new  venture  here,  having  been  started  last  year.  The  results 
so  far  obtained  are  promising.  In  this  work  we  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  cane 
which  will  germinate  better,  grow  faster,  and  stool  better  than  the  present  canes. 
Such  a  cane  will  require  less  labor  to  produce,  as  there  will  be  less  weeding  and  less 
replanting  to  do  and  the  yields  will  be  better. 

We  have  been  doing  seedling  work  for  some  years.  During  the  1920  season  we 
germinated  from  seed  (commercially  all  cane  are  propagated  from  cuttings)  and 
planted  in  the  field  42,000  new  varieties  of  cane. 

Up  to  the  present  time  our  best  seedling  is  H  109.  This  cane  is  rapidly  replacing 
Lahaina.  I  quote  as  follows  from  '  'An  Average  Census  of  Cane  Varieties  for  the  Crops 
1920,  1921,  and  1922,"  by  H.  P.  Agee: 

'^The  area  of  H  109  has  shown  a  definite  increase  during  the  year.  This  cane  now 
covers,  for  the  1921  and  1922  croi)8,  30,049  acres.  The  area  of  Lahaina  is  only  slightly 
greater,  31,396  acres.  Considering  the  1922  crop  only,  the  H  109  variety  covers 
16,580  acres  against  but  13,975  acres  in  Lahaina.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  development  of  improved  varieties  of  sugar  cane  in  Hawaii.  It  seems, 
furthermore,  to  bear  out  early  predictions  as  to  the  importance  of  seedling  work,  and 
serves  to  support  Uie  contention  that  there  are  greater  possibilities  yet  to  be  dev^oped 
along  this  line. 

"A  statement  follows  showing  crop  by  crop  how  the  Lahaina  cane  has  given  way 
to  the  seedling  H  109." 


Crop  of: 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Acres  of 

Acres  of  , 

Lahaina. 

H109. 

1 

41,208 

1 
1 

0 

39,007 

26 

37,894 

39 

35,06.5 

558 

33,110 

1,160 

Cr(M)  of: 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


Acres  of 
Lahaina. 


33,910 
28,624 
25,078 
17,421 
13,975 


Acres  of 
H109. 


2,847 

5,414 

7,147 

13.469 

16.580 


Were  it  not  for  H  109  taking  the  place  of  Lahaina  we  could  not  keep  up  our  present 
yields,  and  the  man  days  per  ton  of  sugar  produced  would  be  higher  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Methods  of  fertilization. — The  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  is  based  on  intensive 
fertilization.  Hawaii  uses  more  fertilizer  per  acre  than  any  other  su^ar-pioducisg 
country  in  the  world,. and  produces  more  sugar  per  unit  area.   Our  fertilizer  require- 
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ments  are  frreater  than  those  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  producing  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar 
to  our  575,000  tons.  This  heavy  fertilization  not  only  reduces  the  labor  costs  per  ton 
of  sugar  but  also  reduces  the  '*per  acre"  expenses  as  cultivation  expenses  actually 
increase  with  a  stunted  crop,  as  the  cane  fails  to  close  in  and  suppress  the  weeds. 

Cane  in  Hawaii  is  a  2-year  crop.  Up  to  recent  years  it  was  customary  to  apply 
fertilizer  in  from  four  to  six  applications  during  the  growing  period  of  the  crop.  1  hi* 
has  been  largely  discontinuea,  and  the  fertilizer  is  now  being  applied  in  from  two  to 
four  applicationfi  only.  That  is,  a  crop  of  cane  now  receives  its  fertilizer  in  about 
two  applications  less  than  formerly. 

We  have  apijroximately  250,000  acres  in  cane.  A  man  fertilizes  not  over  3  acres 
a  day.  To  fertilize  250,000  acres  once,  therefore,  requires  at  least  83,3d3-man  days  of 
work.  By  reducing  the  number  of  fertilizations  by  two  we  therefore  save  1,666,666- 
man  days  every  two  years. 

We  have  experiments  now  under  way  to  determine  if  it  is  possible  to  apply  the 
bulk  of  the  fertilizer  before  planting  the  cane.  If  this  is  possible  the  fertilizer  could 
be  applied  by  means  of  macninery  at  a  great  saving  of  labor. 

One  of  the  large  plantations  on  this  island  has  discontinued  for  the  time  being  the 
nee  of  complete  fertilizer.  Nitrate  of  soda  only  will  be  used  and  it  will  be  applied  in 
the  irrigation  water.  This  will  require  but  little  more  labor  than  is  used  in  normal 
irrigation  practice.  In  this  way  tnis  plantation  plans  to  save  several  thousand  man 
days  of  labor.  This  *' saved"  labor  will  be  used  in  harvesting,  which  is  far  behind 
normal.  Such  a  procedure  as  the  above  can  not  be  recommended  as  a  regular  practice. 
Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as  well  as  nitrogen  are  needed,  and  unless  the  amounts 
taken  up  by  the  cane  are  replaced  by  means  of  complete  fertilizer,  it  is  only  a  Ques- 
tion of  time  imtil  the  supply  in  the  soil  falls  below  the  requirements  of  the  plant, 
and  the  yield^  suffer  accordingly.  Nitrate  of  soda  contains  nitrogen  only  and  no 
phoephonc  acid  or  potash. 

Cutting  had:. — It  is  customary  on  irrigated  plantations  and  some  of  the  others  to 
ci^t  back  during  July  all  cane  harvested  before  that  time.  Cane  harvested  before 
July  and  allowed  to  grow  will  be  fairly  big  by  November  and  quite  a  lar^e  amount  of 
this  young  cane  will  tassel  at  that  time.  After  a  stalk  of  cane  tassels  it,  of  course, 
makes  no  further  growth.  When  cane  is  "cut  back' '  in  July  it  is  too  small  to  tassel 
in  the  following  November,  but  grows  instead  until  November  of  the  next  year  before 
tasseling.  This  gives  it  12  months'  extra  growth.  On  account  of  labor  shortage  less 
cutting  back  will  be  done  this  season.  Should  cane  tassel  heavily  this  year  this 
may  mean  a  rather  serious  loss. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Thurston  has  just  returned  from  Hawaii,  where  he  looked  into  present 
status  of  paper  mulching  as  a  means  of  weed  control.  I  have  therefore  asked  him  to 
prepare  a  short  memorandum  on  the  subject.    The  memorandum  is  attached  herewith . 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Agriculturist 
J.  A.  Verrbt, 
Per  R.  S.  T. 


Experiment  Station, 

Honolulu^  April  26 y  1U2K 
Mr.  J.  A.  Verret, 

Agriculixm^t,  H.  S,  P.  A.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sib:  Regarding  the  labor-saving  effect  of  paper  mulch  as  applied  at  Olaa. 
and  the  extent  of  its  \lBe^  the  following  figures  may  be  of  value  for  your  report. 

The  following  comparison  of  labor  expended  for  weeding  on  three  fields  for  1920 
crop  uiunulched,  ana  1922  crop  mulched,  shows  the  economy  of  labor  effected  by 
the  use  of  paper: 


Field. 

Men  required  per  acre. 

Total. 

Gain  ove  unmulched. 

1920  crop. 

1922  crop,  mulched. 

Man,  per 
acre. 

Area. 

Un- 
mulched. 

To  Dec.  31, 
1920. 

Estimated 
to  finish. 

Percent. 

4-5. 

254.75 

254.20 

40.00 

49.70 
39.4$ 
60.86 

26.45 
23.10 
lfi.07 

5 
5 
5 

31.45 
28.10 
23.07 

18.25 
11.38 
46.79 

36.72 

0 ,1 

2&83 

59 

66. 9S 

Total 

54&05 

159.04 

67.62 

15 

82.62 

76.42 

48.05 
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The  plaat&tioD  authorities  made  the  atat«ment  that  the  l&bor  expended  on  the  IffZ: 
crop  to  December  31,  1920,  amounted  to  approiimately  30,000  days  less  tbui  rv 
expended  on  the  1920  crop  up  to  December  31,  1918.  Approximately  the  euae  M^ra* 
are  involved  in  each  crop.  This  saving  in  labor  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  at^  •• 
paper  on  the  1922  crop. 

The  total  area  of  the  in22  crop  under  cultivation  by  the  plantation  Is  3,483.S1  ».-fi- 
o[  whict  3,093.81  acres  have  been  mulched.  The  1923  crop  will  comprise  about  tb7 
same  arreage  as  the  1922,  and  practically  the  whole  acreage  will  be  mulched. 

The  Hilo  Sugar  Co.  is  buying  enough  paper  to  mulch  400  acres  of  the  1623  iT..t. 
The  plantation  figures  that  by  mulching  this  area  of  the  early  plant  and  ntocn  t^n- 
they  will  be  able  with  the  present  labor  supply  to  continue  grinding  to  the  end  ■ 
the  crop  without  having  to  shut  down  the  mill  in  June  or  July  to  clean  up  their  eari' 
harvested  fields. 

Another  labor-saving  practice  in  use  at  Olaa  is  the  killing  of  weeds  b)[  apravin: 
them  witharsenite  of  soda.    Just  what  the  saving  is  in  days'  labor  per  acre  is  di^ni' 
to  say.  but  there  certainly  is  an  economy  over  the  practice  of  weeding  with  tl>e  Iki- 
Youre,  very  truly, 

R.  S.  TBrnsTos. 

EnlimaUd  lots  on  1921  lugar  crop  due  to  delayed  harvating  and  eonKtpierU  dettriortu--- 
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Production  losses  for  1922  sugar  cro}>  due  to  ahandoned  acreages,  restricted  plowiw 
and  planting,  and  insnflicient  cultivation, Are  conservativelv  estimated  at  10  p«T  reni 
Expressed  in  terms  of  tons  of  sugar  these  losses  show  as  follows: 
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The  1928  sugar  crop  acreages  will  undoubtedly  be  reduced  by  at  least  10  per  cent, 
ttnd  unless  additional  labor  is  secured,  production  from  the  acreage  cultivated  will 
not  exceed  90  per  cent  of  normal,  giving  total  losses  on  this  crop. 

Crop  oflBtS. 


Plantations. 


Oahu'Bogar  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Piooeer  liiU  Co.  (Ltd.) 

LIhye  Plantation  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Koloa  Sugar  Co , 

Makee  Sugar  Co. 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.).. . . 
Olaa  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Total 


Nonnal. 


Acreage. 


A,  210 

3,557 

2;iee 

3,079 
2,600 
6,572 


20,658 


Produc- 
tion, 
tons. 


40,020 
20,408 
16,806 
8,664 
15,120 
18,200 
27,931 


166,194 


Raduoadarea. 


Acreage. 


6,616 
4^000 
3,202 
1,950 
3,581 
2,340 
5,915 


26,604 


90  per 
oentpro- 
ductum, 

tons. 


40,435 
23,868 
13,688 
7,020 
12,247 
14,742 
22,625 


184,625 


Loss  from  normal. 


Tons. 


9,485 
5,595 
3,208 
1,644 
2,873 
8,458 
5,306 


Value  at 

1100  per 

ton. 


1048,500 
559,500 
320,800 
104,400 
287,300 
345,800 
530,600 


31,609  '  3,156,900 


Recapitulation  of  edtimated  losses. 


1921  crop... 

1922  crop... 

1923  crop... 

Total 


Value  at 

$100  per 

ton. 


1564,000 
1,550,400 
3,156,900 


5,280,300 


GENERAL    CONTRACTORS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    HAWAII,    REPORT    OF    SPECIAL    COMMITrEE 

APPOINTED  TO  ANSWER  LABOR  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Honolulu,  May  2,  1921. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  association  held  on  April  29.  1921,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  president  of  the  association  be  authorized  and  directea  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  association  a  report  on  the  labor  questionnaire  of 
Mr.  J.  K.  Butler,  made  on  behalf  of  the  IsJ^or  commission  now  under  appointment  to 
submit  the  labor  needs  of  the  Territory^  to  the  Government  at  Washington. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  president  appointed  H.  F.  Benson,  R.  £.  WooUey, 
and  J.  Lucas  as  the  committee. 

The  committee  reports  as  follows: 

Question  No.  1:  What  is  the  present  general  wage  scale  in  Honolulu  for  common 
laborers  of  all  classes  and  nationalities? 

Answer:  Territorial,  city,  and  countv  work  and  contracts,  common  labor,  minimum 
wage  $3.60  per  day  of  eight  hours;  hall-day  Saturdays;  citizens  labor  onlv  permitted. 
Other  work  and  contracts,  common  labor;  wage  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day  of  eip:ht  hours. 

Question  No.  2:  What  is  the  effect  of  the  present  labor  shortage  on  the  building  and 
construction  trades  and  industries? 

Answer:  It  has  increased  the  cost  and  retarded  the  progress  of  all  work  at  present 
under  consteuction  and  rendered  the  completion  of  the  construction  program  impos- 
sible both  as  to  time  and  cost.  It  has  prevented  the  inception  of  prospective  neces- 
sary projects. 

Question  No.  3:  How  are  the  building  and  construction  interests  affected  b}r  the 
Japanese  who  leave  plantations  to  enter  competitive  field  against  citizen  labor,  either 
skilled  or  unskilled? 

Answer:  The  smaller  frame  construction  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  orien- 
tals. There  is  work  enough  under  which  employment  is  limited  to  citizen  labor  to 
ti^e  care  of  all  citizen  labor  and  still  leave  a  shortage. 

Question  No.  4:  What  is  the  result  of  the  present  labor  shortage  on  general  busi- 
neHH  conditions  throughout  the  Territory? 
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Answer:  The  curtailment  of  construction  neceaaarily  reduces  the  volume  of  bun- 
neas.  The  hieh  cost  and  shortage  of  labor  results  in  the  postponement  of  the  construe^ 
tion  of  manv  facilities  which  make  for  the  economical  hanoling  of  business. 

Question  No.  5:  What  is  the  estimated  building  program  fot  next  year  and  what  is 
the  outlook  of  labor  supply  from  the  contractor's  standpoint? 

Answer:  The  building  program  for  next  year  we  estimate  as  $13,000,000.  The 
outlook  for  labor  to  complete  this  program  is  hopeless.  We  estimate  the  shortage  to 
be  between  1,000  and  1,500  men. 

Question  No.  6:  What  effect  has  labor  shortage  had  on  work  under  construction 
for  the  past  year  or  two? 

Answer:  The  liftbor  cost  has  practically  doubled,  and  the  time  required  to  complete 
work  has  been  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

Question  No.  7:  What  is  the  efficiency  of  present  labor  as  compared  with  past 
labor? 

Answer:  Present  labor  as  compared  with  past  labor  is  about  75  per  cent  efficient. 

Question  No.  8:  What  condition  as  to  labor  obtains  in  beginning  any  new  project? 
.  Answer:  All  the  citizen  labor  of  this  Territory  that  wishes  employment  has  employ- 
ment ready  and  waiting.  When  any  new  project  is  initiated,  the  labor  has  to  be 
either  recruited  from  drifters  or  stolen  from  going  construction. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  your  committee  has  assumed  that  past  conditions 
referred  to  m  the  questionnaire  refer  to  conditions  as  obtaining  in  1916. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  P.  Benson,  Chairman. 

R.    E.    WOOLLBY. 

J.  Lucas. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  preei- 
dent  of  the  association  to  report  on  the  labor  questionnaire. 

Under  date  of  May  2,  1921,  in  a  special  meeting  of  the  association,  the  report  was 
accepted  and  the  president  directed  to  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Butler. 

A.  S.  Cantin, 
Secretary  General  Contractors'  Association  of  Hawaii. 


Waialua  Agricultural  Co.  (Ltd.), 

April  SO,  19S1, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Petrie, 

Secretary  Waialua  Agricultural  Co,,  Honolulu. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  Mr.  Budge's  inquiries  about  the  labor  situation  yesterday. 

The  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.'s  normal  force  is  2.200  the  present  force  is  1,600,  and 
the  shortage  is  600. 

We  are  not  losing  men  now.  They  seem  to  be  not  moving  around  so  much  in  the 
last  two  months.    We  have  been  talong  on  men  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  per  month. 

At  the  present  rate  of  grinding  we  will  not  finish  the  crop  until  the  last  of  December. 
In  normal  times  the  average  grinding  season  would  finisn  about  the  15tii  of  August. 
This  would  leave  us  with  about  9,000  tons  of  sugar  to  make  after  tiie  normal  grinding 
season.    The  loss  of  this  amount  would  be  anywhere  from  500  to  1,000  toiu  of  sug^. 

There  is  no  planting  being  done  this  year  ana  we  have  not  planned  to  do  any.  The 
areas  abandoned  for  tne  1922  crop  are:  Kaumoko,  Vallev  4,  Anahula  Gulch  ^*A"— a 
total  of  240.40  acres. 

Mr.  Goodale  has  planned  to  abandon  the  following  fields  ^fter  they  have  been 
harvested:  Waimea  6,  7,  8;  Kawailoa  16  and  17;  Helemano  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17; 
Helemano  Gulch,  and  Helemano  3-B.    The  total  area  of  these  fields  is  1,276  acres. 

The  shortage  qf  labor  will  result  in  a  larger  loss  on  the  1923  than  on  the  1921  or  1922 
crops.  The  fields  we  are  harvesting  now  are  not  being  looked  after.  There  is  no 
replanting,  no  irrigating,  no  clearing  being  done  on  the  ratoons,  and  the  fields  are 
becoming  overgrown  witn  weeds.  If  there  is  no  relief  from  the  labor  shortajB^  by  the 
1st  of  July,  the  time  we  start  the  1923  crop,  there  will  be  an  enormous  loss  in  1923  to 
the  company. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Goodale's  letter  to  you 
of  March  14,  1921. 
Yours,  truly, 

Gbo.  Csuickshakk, 

Assistant  Manager, 
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*  Hind,  Rolph  A  Co., 

Honolulu f  Hawaii,  May  5,  ift?/. 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  ^  Hanolulu. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  your  request  for  information  for  the  labor  commission 
irom  our  plantation,  we  beg  to  advise  as  follows: 

Territorial  property  tax  paid  for  year  1920,  $43,840;  tenitorial  income  tax  paid  for 
year  1920,  913,346. 

In  an  ^ideavor  to  keep  up  with  the  field  and  other  work,  the  factory  is  operating 
at  leas  than  50  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  only  grinding  20  tons  per  hour  instead  of  43. 
No  planting  is  Wng  done,  as  this  would  be  possible  only  by  still  further  reducing 
the  output  of  sugar. 
Youn,  tnuy, 

Hind,  Rolph  &  Co., 
J.  K.  Clarke,  Manager, 
Agents  for  Hawaii  Mill  d:  Plantation  Co,  (Ltd,). 


Honolulu  Plantation  Co., 
Aiea,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  May  t,  1921. 
Messrs.  C.  Brewer  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultima  stating  that  you  have 
received  a  request  from  the  bureau  of  labor  and  statistics  of  the  Honolulu  Sugar  Plan- 
ters' Association  to  furnish  them  with  the  area  of  land  being  abandoned;  also  what 
restriction  upon  cultivation  and  operations  are  contemplated  this  year  on  account  of 
the  labor  shcntage. 

It  is  our  intention  to  abandon,  due  to  the  present  shortage  of  labor,  446  acres  of 
unirrigBted  land  for  the  1921  crop  and  283  acres  of  unirrigated  land  for  the  1922  crop. 
This  unirrigated  land  in  the  past  has  yielded  an  averap;e  of  from  2.75  to  3  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre.  It  is  our  intention  also  to  carry  over  approximately  260  acres  of  short  ratoon 
tor  the  1921  crop  until  the  year  1922. 

For  lack  of  laoor,  all  of  our  crops  now  on  the  ground,  namely,  1921, 1922,  and  1923, 
are  suffering  very  much.  We  estimate  that  on  the  1921  crop  we  i^ll  lose  1,500  tons 
of  sugar;  on  the  1922,  5,000  tons;  and  on  the  1923,  also  5,000  tons.  Our  average  crop 
for  the  year  as  you  know  is  approximately  20,000  tons  refined  sugar.  Our  estimated 
loss  in  sugar,  therefore,  is  7)  per  cent  for  1921  and  25  per  cent  eacn  for  the  years  1922 
and  1923. 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  you  that  we  are  likely  to  sustain  such  a  loss  for  want  of 
labor,  but  the  writer  believes  he  could  convince  you  that  such  is  the  case  if  you  will 
appoint  a  commission  of  experienced  sugar  men  to  ride  over  the  plantation  and  see 
the  conditions  as  they  are  to-day. 
Youra,  truly, 

Honolulu  Plantation  Co., 
J  AS.  GiBB,  Manager, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  SOy  1921. 
The  Director  Bureau  op  Labor  and  Statistics, 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Assoctation, 

Honolulu, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  instant  in  re  areas  of  cane  land  being 
abandoned,  cultivation  of  future  crops  restricted,  and  delay  in  the  usual  operations 
of  the  plantation,  I  would  state  that  at  Waianae,  owing  to  the  present  shortage  of 
labor,  an  area  of  163  acres  of  cane  land  out  of  a  total  area  of  2,027  acres  in  cultivation 
has  been  already  abandoned  by  the  company,  and  unless  improvement  in  present  con 
ditions  takes  place  it  is  contemplated  that  a  further  area  of  100  acres  may  have  to  be 
abandoned. 

For  the  same  reason  and  to  insure  the  harvesting  of  the  1921  crop  in  good  season, 
cultivation  of  the  fields  for  future  croos  has  had  to  oe  entirely  neglected. 

VMiile  the  company  has  managed  to  narvest  to  date  as  much  as  usual  of  its  1921  crop, 
evervthing  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  end,  including  the  postponement  of  all  planting 
lor  the  19&  crop,  thus  entailing  losses  in  the  future  now  difiSrnlt  to  estimate  or  foretell. 

No  improvements  are  being  made  on  the  plantation,  every  man  on  the  pay  roll 
^cing  required  for  harvesting  the  present  crop. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  M.  DowHFTT.  Agtnfy  Waianae  Co. 
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'  KoKALA,  Map  X,  29*1 . 

Mr.  T.  H.  Pbtrib, 

Secretary  Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Honolulu. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  30th  requesting  a  statement  of  our  labor  condition 
received  this  morning.  * 

For  the  12  months  bonus  period  ending  October  31,  1920,  our  average  number  ot 
employees  on  pay  roll  was  445;  for  the  5  months  ending  March  31,  1921,  the  avera^ 
number  on  the  pay  roll  was  347. 

We  are  losing  men  every  week ;  the  Japanese  returning  to  Japan  and  the  Filipinoe  r^ 
turning  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

We  have  manufactured  to  date  1,700  tons  of  sugar,  whereas  under  normal  labor  <  cni- 
ditions  we  should  have  made  at  this  time  2,400  tons. 

We  hope  to  complete  the  har\'esting  of  our  1921  crop  by  the  middle  of  Septemb*>r. 
later  than  under  a  normal  season. 

We  can  not  say  at  this  time  as  to  the  probable  loss  in  tonnage  on  this  crop  due  x*> 
deterioration  in  cane  in  field  on  account  of  delay  in  harvesting. 

The  present  shortage  of  labor  reflects  in  all  ways  inefficiency. 

On  account  of  present  labor  conditions  our  planting  has  to  be  restricted  and  held 
back.    We  should  have  150  acres  planted  by  tnis  time,  but  have  not  planted  any 

We  expect  to  plant  500  acres,  but  the  work  will  be  considerably  delayed. 

In  view  of  present  labor  conditions,  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  any 
areas  will  be  entirely  abandoned. 

We  are  unable  to  keep  our  fields  properly  clear  of  weeds,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
that  our  sugar  production  from  the  coming  crops  will  be  curtailed,  the  actual  lose 
however,  we  are  unable  to  estimate  at  this  time. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Gbo.  C.  Watt, 
Manager  Kohala  Sugar  Co. 

Atrsl  30,  1921. 

Mr.  John  Watbrhousb, 

Manager  Alexander  dc  Baldwin  (Ltd.),  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

Dear  Sir:  Information  for  territorial  conmiission:  Refers  to  your  No.  212- P. 
Replying  to  your  letter  of  April  29  on  this  subject,  would  say  that  we  now  have  2»tJH 
laborers  on  the  pay  roll,  while  last  year  at  the  same  time  we  had  2,912  laboren,  which 
shows  that  we  are  318  men  short  as  compared  with  last  year. 

From  the  inclosed  comparative  statement  of  labor  for  the  month  of  March,  IdlO, 
1920,  and  1921,  you  will  note  that  we  are  particularly  short  as  far  as  Japanese  ar» 
concerned,  which  means  that  we  have  lost  some  of  our  most  eSicient  labor.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  we  are  only  318  men  short  compared  with  last  year,  we  were  very 
short  of  labor  last  year,  which  is  readily  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  10  years  tgo 
we  had  3,426  on  the  pay  roll. 

Crop  of  1921:  In  normal  years  we  have  finished  our  harvesting  about  the  middle  of 
June,  but  this  year  it  does  not  look  as  though  we  could  possibly  finish  this  work  until 
the  end  of  September,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  present  conditions,  it  ia  impoaaible 
to  make  an  accurate  estimate  as  to  when  the  grinding  will  be  finished,  for  it  is  reporteid 
that  the  pineapple  canneries  on  this  island  will  require  about  1,000  men  more  durinr 
the  summer  ana  fall  months  when  the  canning  begins,  which  means  that  they  wiu 
have  o  tdraw  on  the  plantations  for  a  great  deal  of  this  labor. 

Up  to  date  we  have  only  manufactured  24,000  tons  of  sugar,  due  to  cane  grounJ* 
while  last  year  at  the  same  date  we  had  manufactured  43,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Crop  of  1922:  This  crop  is  very  much  handicapped  on  account  of  lack  of  labor  and 
espeaally  as  we  have  to  use  men  who  are  cultivating  this  crop  for  other  work,  auch  u 
harvesting,  which  results  in  the  neglecting  of  the  1922  frelds. 

Crop  of  1923:  It  has  always  been  our  practice  here  to  start  planting  early  in  March. 
but  under  present  circumstances  it  will  be  out  of  the  question  to  stiurt  planting  until 
some  time  in  June  or  July  at  the  earliest,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  would  uve  to 
take  labor  from  our  harvesting  gan^  to  do  this  work.  With  the  harvestinff  ao  much 
delayed  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  queation  now  to  take  evisa  • 
single  man  from  this  work  for  the  1923  crop,  and  it  is  a  pmblem  as  to  just  how  we  af« 
going  to  do  any  planting  at  all  before  the  completion  in  September  or  October  of  the 
harvesting  of  the  1921  crop. 

Our  young  ratoons  for  the  1923  crop  need  attention,  but  we  have  no  labor  for  ihif 
work,  and  consequently  some  of  the  ratoons  will  die  out  and  therefore,  taldng  even'thtsif 
into  consideration,  it  would  look  as  though  we  would  have  to  reduce  the  area  hr  ihit 
crop  by  about  1,500  acres.  For  many  years  our  normal  acreage  for  each  cm  hua  bfco 
about  6,500  acres,  but  we  will  be  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  carry  on  5,000  mOm  (or 
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the  1923  crop,  which  means  that  the  tonnage  will  be  reduced  from  the  average  of 
65,000  tons  of  sugar  to,  say,  40,000  tons  or  less,  for  with  late  planting  we  can  not  expect 
heavy  yields. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  labor  conditions  at  this  time  of  the  year  do  not  worry  us  generally, 
but  when  the  planting  season  starts  and  the  pineapple  canneries  start  operatijig  we, 
as  a  rule,  feel  the  pinch.    Under  present  conditions,  therefore,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  situation  is  going  to  become  critical  within  the  next  few  months. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  F.  Baldwin, 
Manager  Eavmian  Commercial  dc  Sugar  Co. 

Hawaiian  Commercial  ds  Sugar  Co,y  comparative  labor  statement  for  March, 

Pauunene,  Maui,  Hawaii,  AprU  SO,  19tU 


Nationality. 


AmerieaD.... 
Portuguese. , 
Russian...., 
Spamsh . . . . . 
Hawaiian..., 
JaiMnese..... 

Korean 

Porto  Rican. 

Filipino 

Chinese 

Women. 

Minors 

Re£9erve 


Number  of  men. 


Year  1910. 


51 

214 

13 

10 

98 

2,279 

1S4 

17 

3 

314 

178 

65 


Total. 


3,426 


Year  1920. 


2,912 


Year  1021. 


47 

47 

158 

IfS 

1 

'A 

13 

5 

54 

53 

1,312 

1,046 

106 

93 

28 

29 

ma 

642 

154 

121 

440 

333 

96 

55 

4 

2,594 


Kahttku  Plantation  Co., 
Kahuku,  Hawaii^  May  2^  19tl. 
John  Waterhouse,  Esq., 

Manager  Alexander  <fc  Baldwin  (ltd.),  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  You  and  I  have  discussed  at  several  difierent  times  the  effect  of  short- 
age of  labor  on  the  growing  crops  and  plantation  activities.  We  have  also  had  oon- 
Biderable  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

We  are  extremely  short  of  labor.  Our  irrij^tion  forces  are  25  per  cent  less  than 
nonnal.  We  are  just  managing  to  get  water  into  the  fields  but  are  not  irrigating  in 
nearly  as  good  form  as  we  shouid.  The  men  are  now  obliged  to  take  more  water  man 
usual  and  in  fields  of  young  cane  we  are  practicing  a  sort  of  semifiooding  the  fields, 
all  of  which  is  bad  agricultural  practice  and  a  waste  of  water;  but  I  see  no  other  way 
of  getting  water  to  the  cane. 

We  should  be  weeding  and  hoeing  more  thoroughly  and  scientifically  than  we  are 
now  doing.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  down  the  weeds  that  we  should  with  the  present 
number  ol  laborers.  This  is  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  young  growing  cane,  inasmuch 
as  the  young  stubble  can  not  develop  as  it  should. 

We  are  amiOBt  exactly  33  per  cent  behind  our  normal  production  of  sugar  on  April 
30,  having  manufactured  only  2,546  tons;  whereas  we  should  have  manufactured 
3,700  tons.  This  will  prolong  our  harvesting  season  and  will  have  a  very  disastrous 
effect  on  cane  and  sugar  ratio,  since  the  latter  patt  of  the  year  the  juices  fall  rapidly 
in  purity.  This  will  also  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  1923  crop,  since  the  young  ra- 
toons  luurvested  late  will  not  get  as  good  start  as  they  should  have  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Of  the  area  harvested  this  year  we  shall  plow  and  plant  162  acres.  There  are  fields 
harvested  this  year  which  should  be  planted,  in  area  amounting  to  222.5  acres,  which 
we  shall  be  unable  to  plant  on  account  of  our  shortage  of  labor.  This  will  have  a 
very  disastroaa  effect  upon  our  1923  crop,  as  this  area  (222.5  acres)  is  now  in  pressing 
need  of  planting  and  plowing. 

I  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  imperative  need  we  have  of  additional  laborers 
to  carrv  on  our  ordinary  cultivating  operations. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Andrew  Adams, 
Manager  KahvJcu  Plantation  Co, 
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Waialua  Agricultural  Co.  (Ltd.), 

AprU  S9,  19fJ, 

ANSWERS  TO  MR.  BUDOE's  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Co .  *8  nonnal  force  in  normal  times?  Two  ihounr  i  • 
two  hundred. 

What  is  the  Waialua  Agriculutral  Co .  's  force  at  present?    One  thousand  six  hundr  ni . 

On  the  hasis  of  the  above  figures,  what  is  the  snortage?    Six  hundred. 

Are  you  continuing  to  lose  men?    No. 

Are  you  taking  on  new  men,  not  including  the  new  Filipinos  arriving  from  t.'  ♦ 
Philippines?    About  five  men  per  month. 

On  account  of  the  shortage,  to  what  extent  is  the  crop  short  in  tons  of  sugar?  S^-.  ► ' 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  tons  behind  schedule. 

When  will  you  finish  at  the  present  rate  of  grinding  and,  in  connection  with  il'^'. 
what  is  the  estimated  loss  due  to  delayed  grinding?  Expect  to  finish  in  December 
loss  estimated  at  approximately  500  tons. 

Is  planting  being  restricted?    Yes. 

How  much?    No  planting  has  been  done  this  year;  none  to  be  done. 

What  area  is  being  abandoned?  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen  aoi 
seventy-four-hundredths  acres. 

EwA,  Haw  An,  April  SO,  1921. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Pbtrie, 

Secretary  Ewa  Plantation  Co.j  Honolulu^  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  official  communication  of  the  29th  instant,  with  wh:'*- 
was  inclosed  a  memorandmn  to  guide  me  in  furnishing  you  with  a  full  statemen*  : 
labor  conditions  as  it  exists  at  Ewa  plantation  at  the  present  time,  beg  to  re^^x  jl« 
follows: 

Normal  force  would  constitute  a  total  pay  roll  of  2,066.  Present  force  as  shown  i 
payroll  is  1,597,  representing  a  shortage  at  the  present  time  of  469.  These  fiipir»- 
were  arrived  at  as  follows:  Normal  force  equals  average  number  of  men  on  pay  r ». 
from  1914  to  1919,  inclusive,  1920  being  an  abnormal  year,  due  to  striking  laborer? 

In  reply  to  the  question.  Are  you  continuing  to  lose  men,  and  are  new  any  men  boi .: 
taken  on,  outside  of  new  Filipinos  assigned  to  you  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor?  I  pre**  l* 
the  following  table: 

Number  of  men  on  pay  roll^  including  all  Filipinos  received  from  Hawaiian  S '■''' 

Planters'  Association. 

July,  1920  (labor  strike  ended) t?.  "4* 

August,  1920 J.  :'• 

September,  1920 J  '«•• 

October,  1920 L'. '  ^ 

November,  1920 1,  " 

December,  1920 1.  ♦• 

January,  1921 1  •• 

Februarv,  1921 1 .  > 

March,  i921 1,*. 

For  the  month  of  April,  72  new  men  have  been  taken  on,  including  15  Filipino?  fr^' . 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  and  72  men  have  departed. 

"On  account  of  present  shortage,"  I  will  answer  the  questions  in  the  order  in  whi<':. 
they  are  asked : 

1.  To  what  extent,  in  tons  of  sugar,  is  harvesting  of  present  crop  delayed,  compiir<<i 
with  normal  labor  conditions? 

Tons  of  sugar  manufactured  up  to  and  including  ninety-third  day  of  grind  iiii:  i 
following  years: 

T  i 

1914 U»  ^* 

1915 I::  -• 

1916 11. 

1917 U  .  ' 

1918 12..:^ 

1919 Ui.  * 

1920  (abnormal,  strike) 

1921 y.'i' 
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'2)  When  do  you  expect  to  finiflh  crop  at  present  rate  of  harvesting? 
[f  harvesting  continues  at  the  rate  it  nas  been  during  the  past  10  days,  the  present 
•crop  will  be  miished  on  December  7,  1921. 

3.  In  vievr  of  delay  and  consequent  deterioration  of  crop  in  field,  how  much  loss  in 
tons  of  sugar  do  you  estimate  wiu'  result  from  the  present  cr^? 

Three  mousand  four  hundred  tons.  Losses  claimed  by  Ewa  Plantation  Co.  and 
Allowed  by  the  strike  claims  committee  for  crop  of  1920,  due  to  the  crop  being  prolonged 
by  strike  conditions  to  November  13, 1920,  was  8.08  per  cent  of  the  crop.  By  prolong- 
ing the  present  crop  one  month  longer,  that  is  to  December  13,  1921,  I  estimate  the 
loss  on  tiie  present  crop  at  10  per  cent  on  34,000  tons. 

4.  Does  the  present  labor  shortage  reflect  inefficiency  in  present  force  to  any  degree? 
Yes.    History  is  repeating  itself.    Whenever  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor,  pay  in- 
creases and  inefficiency  prevails.    Inefficiency  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 

Average  tons  of  cane  cut  {by  contract)  per  man  per  day. 


Month. 


December 
January.. 
February - 
March.... 


1918 

1919 

1920 

4.2 

6.7 

7.6 

5.6 

7.4 

7.0 

&3 

7.6 

6.0 

6.9 

8.1 

7.3 

1921 


4.6 
5.5 
6.1 


5.  Is  planting  being  restricted  and  to  what  extent? 

We  would  normally  plant  900  acres  and  only  expect  to  plant  under  present  conditions 
J53  acres.  * 

Area  planted  from  1914  to  date. 
Planted  during —  Acres. 

1914,  crop  1916 789.55 

1915,  crop  1917 645.81 

1916,  crop  1918 1,373.76 

1917,  crop  1919 1..  1,228.51 

1918,  crop  1920 739.57 

19J9,  crop  1921 952.96 

1921,  crop  1923 153,05 

(Crop  1920  omitted  on  account  of  strike  conditions.)    • 

6.  Are  any  areas  heretofore  cultivated  being  actually  abandoned  altogether? 

Not  at  the  present  time;  but  if  our  labor  supply  is  not  increased  by  July,  1921, 
the  Ewa  Plantation  Co.  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  some  of  its  poorer  fields. 

7.  To  what  extent  are  future  crops  suffering  through  the  lack  of  labor  to  irrigate 
and  cultivate? 

Loss  to  crop  1922  suffering  through  lack  of  labor  to  irrigate  and  cultivate,  3,650  tons. 

Tons. 

Normal  crop ! 35,000 

Strike  loss  allowed 1, 350 

33,650 
Present  estimate,  crop  1922 30, 000 

Loss  (estimated) 3,  650 

Loss  of  crop  1923:  Impossible  to  estimate  at  this  time,  but,  unless  shortage  is  re- 
lieved, the  loss  will  be  enormous. 

Present  force  is  needed  to  harvest  the  1921  crop,  which  will  be  completed  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1921,  so  that  none  of  these  men  can  be  used  for  the  1923  crop.  The  factory  will 
be  manufiactiuing  sugar  for  the  same  period,  so  these  men  are  not  available,  and  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  the  crop  of  1922  will  be 
attaining  its  inaximugi  growth,  and  as  these  months  are  very  dry, it  will  be  necessary 
to  irriipte  this  crop  well  or  the  cane  will  be  stunted.  This  crop  is  not  receiving  the 
attention  it  should  at  this  time,  and  a  small  loss  will  result  (see  loss  crop  1922  above), 
8u  men  can  not  be  taken  from  cultivating  crop  1922  and  transferred  to  crop  1923. 
The  only  thing  that  can  save  the  1923  crop  will  be  more  laborers. 

Below  area  few  other  things  which  may  be. mentioned  concerning  the  present  labor 
shortage. 
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(a)  The  Ewa  Plantation  Co.  has  eaough  growing  firewood  on  its  lands  i»  supply  its 
Beds,  but  scarcity  of  men  compels  us  to  purchase  firewood  in  the  open  market. 
(b}  Adjoining  tne  present  lands  under  cane  cultivation  are  arable  lands  which  could 
and  sfaoiild  be  cleared  and  planted  to  sugar  cane^  thereby  increaidDg  the  crops,  of 
this  plantatipn  at  very  little  additional  expense,  but  same  can  not  be  aecom^ished. 
{c)  Xo  work  is  now  being  done  in  the  upkeep  of  the  roads  and  bridges  and  the  nidi- 
fy track  is  being  properly  kept  up  only  on  that  portion  between  the  fiActory  and 
harvesting  fields. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  F.  Rsnton,  Jr., 
Manager,  Ewa  Plantaiion  Co, 

April  30, 1921. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Petrib, 

Secretary  Ewa  FlanteUion  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  my  letter  of  even  date,  I  desire  to  have  the  following 
information  embodied  in  said  letter: 

Inasmuch  as  the  average  crop  of  this  plantation  diuin^  normal  times  is  completed  by 
the  31st  of  August  of  each  year,  and  as  the  present  indications  show  that  the  crop  of 
1921  will  not  be  finished  until  December  7  of  this  year,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
harvesting  of  every  field  later  than  August  31, 1921,  will  result  in  low  yields  for  ^ese 
fields  and  a  late  start  of  the  1923  crop. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  F.  Rbnton,  Jr., 
Manager  Ewa  PlarUation  Co. 

0  April  29, 1921. 

Messrs.  F.  A.  Sohaefer  &  Go.  (Ltd.),  « 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the  effects  of  the  present  labor 
shortage. 

*  As  pointed  out  time  and  time  again,  the  labor  shortage  is  our  greatest  problem  and 
we  are  working  under  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  Curtailment  of  production  and 
heavy  losses  to  the  plantation  are  bound  to  result  unless  the  labor  situation  is  speedily 
relieved. 

We  submit  herewith  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  labor  turnout  for  this  year  as 
against  last  year,  and  when  you  consider  that  we  have  to  harvest  approximately  60,000 
tons  cane  this  year,  as  against  51,000  tons  cane  last  year,  you  will  readily  see  how 
seriously  we  are  handicapped. 

Total  labor  turnout  average  per  month: 


1920 

1921 r 

Shortago. 

Percentage 


January. 


544.31 
433.00 


111.31 
2a  45 


February. 


677.10 
443.77 


133.77 
23.10 


ICarcb. 


665.29 
479.79 


105.52 
18.03 


The  above  figures  include  skilled  and  unskilled  men.    The  figures  for  unskilled 
labor  only  are  as  follows: 


January. 

February 

March. 

1920 

482.31 
370.00 

614.10 
382.77 

520.29 

1921 

4t&77 

Shortage 

112.31 
23.00 

131.33 
25.55 

107.52 

Percentage 

20.43 

The  above  figures  show  that  we  have  to  take  off  an  approximately  12  per  cent  hanger 
crop  with  an  average  of  23  per  cent  less  unskilled  labor,  as  against  last  year. 

On  account  of  the  labor  raortage  the  starting  of  the  harvesting  was  delayed  by  more 
than  a  month.    A  start  was  made  finally  on  January  6,  1921,  but  the  amount  of  cmB» 
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coining  ii^to  the  mill  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mill  going  steadil^r;  therefore  prac- 
tically every  day  we  have  had  to  record  delays  of  several  hours.  During  part  of  Mvch 
and  the  largest  part  of  April  we  have  had  to  run  the  mill  on  day  shift  only,  in  order  to 
use  part  of  our  labor  for  the  most  uigent  field  operations,  other  than  harvesting,  and 
this  will  have  to  be  done  again  later  on  in  the  season. 

With  a  sufficient  labor  supply  and  an  earlier  start  we  should  have  harvested  to  date 
38,000  tons  of  cane,  as  against  25,500  tons  actually  milled. 

These  delays  not  only  mean  a  large  increase  in  the  mill  expenses  but  also  a  loss  of 
from  200  to  300  tons  sugar,  on  account  of  the  constant  decrease  of  sugar  contents  in  the 
cane  after  the  middle  of  the  year. 

.\8  the  harvesting  of  our  present  crop  is  the  first  consideration,  we  are  obliged  to 
alow  down  on  all  other  field  operations. 

The  cultivation  of  a  lai^e  percentage  of  the  fields  of  the  1922  crop  will  have  to  be 
neglected,  as  we  have  only  sufficient  labor  to  take  care  of  the  best  fields.  This  we 
estimate  will  result  in  a  loss  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons  cane  for  this  crop. 

Flowing  and  planting  for  the  1923  crop  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  a  total 
area  of  about  375  acres  has  to  be  abandoned,  which  with  a  normal  labor  supply  would 
have  been  plowed  and  planted  for  the  1923  crop.  Losses  arising  from  delayed  plant- 
ing, late  start  of  ratoons — neglected  replanting,  cultivation,  and  fertilization — will 
probably  cause  a  loss  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  cane  for  this  crop. 

From  the  foregoing  vou  will  see  how  seriously  not  only  this  year's  but  also  future 
crops  are  affected  by  the  labor  shortage. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  Bartels, 
AssistarU  Manager  Pacific  Stigar  Mill. 


Mat  2,  1921. 
J.  Watbrhocse,  Esq., 

Manager  Alexander  6c  Baldwin  (Ltd,),  Honolulu^  Hawaii, 

Labor — Information  for  territorial  commission: 

The  number  of  laborers  emplyed  by  this  plantation  in  1919  was  2,296;  in  1920, 
2,079;  in  1921, 1,753;  a  reduction  in  the  three  years  of  543. 

For  our  1920  crop  we  harvested  4,681  acres,  and  this  was  the  customary  acreage  put 
into  cadi  year's  crop  previous  to  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  1919  crop  which 
was  harvested  from  4,264  acres.  On  account  of  the  shorti^e  of  labor  during  the  latter 
part  of  1919  and  during  1920  we  were  able  only  to  cultivate  for  the  1921  crop  4,132 
acres.  FV>r  the  1922  crop  we  have  been  able  to  cultivate  3,847  acres  only,  a  reduction 
of  621  acres  from  the  amount  planned  for  when  this  crop  was  started.  It  is  impossible 
at  this  writing  to  say  what  acreage  we  will  be  able  to  carry  for  the  1923  crop.  Unless 
labor  conditions  improve  we  certainly  can  not  put  more  than  3,000  acres  into  this  crop, 
which  is  from  1,500  to  2,000  acres  less  than  what  we  would  like  to  have  if  labor  condi- 
tions were  normal. 

To  date  this  year  we  have  ba^ed  5,838  tons  of  sugar  as  compared  to  17,647  tons  in 
1920  and  16,621  tons  in  1919.  %e  very  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sugar  pro- 
duced this  year  as  compared  to  last  year  is  due  to  shortage  of  labor  during  the  latter 
half  of  last  \'ear,  which  delayed  our  planting  and  resulted  in  much  extra  labor  for 
replanting,  due  to  the  poor  germination  on  account  of  the  late  planting.  This  meant 
delay  in  DArvesting  operations.  At  the  present  time  we  are  harvesting  just  50  per 
cent  as  mudi  cane  as  we  should  if  we  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor.  It  conditions 
continue  as  they  are  it  will  take  us  imtil  the  end  of  the  vear  to  finish  the  crop  and  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  but  a  very  little  planting  for  the  1923  crop,  and  in  con- 
sequence we  will  have  to  carrv  over  a  larger  percentage  of  ratoons,  which  will  give  ub 
a  much  lower  yield  than  would  plant  cane  if  we  were  able  to  plant. 
Very  truly,  youre, 

H.  A.  Baldwin, 
Manager  Maui  Agricultural  Co, 

P.  S. — Permit  me  to  add  to  the  above  that  on  account  of  labor  shortage  we  have 
been  obliged  to  ^ve  up  practicably  all  of  our  general  £armin£[  activities  in  the  ranch 
department.  Tms  formerly  supplied  us  with  stock  feed,  which  we  now  are  obliged 
to  import;  and  considerable  quantitiee  of  sweet  potatoes  fonnerly  consumed  by  our 
employees. 

Two  neighboring  large  ranches,  viz:  Haleakala  Banch  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Bice's  ranch, 
formerly  cultivate  considerable  areas  in  com,  which  was  consumed  locally,  but  on 
account  of  lack  of  labor  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  tbia  up  entirely. 

H.  A.  B* 
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ApaiL29,  192\ 
Mesars.  F.  A.  Schabpbb  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 

Honolulu f  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the  effects  of  the  present  lai»'  r 
shortage. 

As  pointed  out  time  and  time  again,  the  labor  short^e  is  our  greatest  problem,  an^ 
we  are  working  under  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  Curtailment  of  production  ab'I 
heavy  losses  to  the  plantation  are  bound  to  result  unless  the  labor  situation  is  8pee<lii; 
relieved. 

We  submit  herewith  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  labor  turn-over  for  this  y^^r  *- 
against  last  year,  and  when  you  consider  that  we  have  to  harvest  approximately  7(V»»«' 
tons  of  cane  this  year  as  against  47,000  tons  cane  last  year,  you  will  readily  see  h-* 
seriously  we  are  handicapped. 

Total  labor  turn-out  average  per  month: 


• 

January. 

Febroary. 

1 

ICirrh 

1020  

747.73 
54&57 

79187 
603.95 

o«  V 

1921 1 

fK>.    '.' 

1 

1 
Shortage 

199.16 
28.63 

190.92 
23.93 

arr.'  V 

Fercentaee 

i4  - 

The  above  figures  include  skilled  and  unskilled  men.    The  figures  for  unskill-o 
labor  only  are  as  follows: 


1920. 
1921. 


January. 'Febroary.    Mar^ 


646.73 
448.57 


695.87 
SOL  05 


-  »• 


Shortage. 
Percentage 


The  above  figures  show  that  we  have  to  take  off  an  approximately  50  per  cent  lary* ' 
crop  with  an  average  of  29  per  cent  less  unskilled  labor,  as  against  last  year. 

On  account  of  the  labor  shortage  the  starting  of  the  harvesting  was  delayed  S; 
more  than  a  month.  A  start  was  made  fi^oally  on  January  6,  1921,  but  the  aniouDt  (•: 
cane  coming  into  the  mill  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mill  goine  steadily;  ther>^!on 
practically  every  day  we  have  had  to  record  delays  of  sevend  nours.  During  par 
of  March  and  the  laigest  nart  of  April  we  have  had  to  run  the  miU  on  day  shift  on::- 
in  order  to  use  part  ofour  labor  for  the  most  ui^ent  field  operations  other  than  bArA**^i- 
ing  and  this  will  have  to  be  done  again  later  on  in  the  season. 

With  a  sufficient  labor  supply  and  an  earlier  start  we  should  have  harvested  to  d;it'.* 
about  45,000  tons  of  cane  as  against  25,000  tons  actually  milled. 

These  delays  not  only  mean  a  large  increase  in  the  mill  expenses  but  also  a  lav  '' 
from  300  to  400  tons  sugar,  on  account  of  the  constant  decrease  of  sugar  contentf>  '^ 
the  cane  after  the  middle  of  the  year. 

.   As  the  harvesting  of  our  present  crop  is  the  first  consideration,  we  are  obliged  to  >1  "^ 
down  on  all  other  field  operations. 

The  cultivation  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  fields  of  the  1922  crop  will  have  to  .  f 
neglected  as  we  have  only  sufficient  la})or  to  take  care  of  the  best  fields.    Thip  v. 
estimate  will  result  in  a  loss  of  from  10,000  t^  12,000  tons  cane  for  this  crop. 

Plowing  and  planting  for  the  1923  crop  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  a  t^r.^ 
area  of  about  450  acres  nas  to  be  abandoned,  which  with  a  normal  labor  supplv  ^  oi . 
have  been  plowed  and  planted  for  the  1 923  crop .    Losses  arising  from  delayea  plan ti  i  .* 
late  start  of  ratoons — ^neglected  replanting,  cultivation,  and  fertilization — ^will  pn:!» 
abl^  cause  a  loss  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  tons  cane  for  this  crop. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  how  seriously  not  only  this  year's  but  also  fiitun 
crops  are  affected  by  tne  labor  shortage. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

P.  Bartbui, 
AstuUmt  Manager^  Honohaa  Plantationt  Honobta  Su^ar  ( <» 
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Kauai  Fruit  &  Land  Co., 
Kalaheot  Kauai,  April  SO,  1921, 
Mr.  A.  H.  TarlbtoN) 

Execatiiit  Secretary  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers*  Association, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  memorandum  of  answers  to  the  various  questions 
asked  of  the  pineapple  planters  and  trust  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  about  what  is 
required  fortune  purposes  mentioned. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  D.  McBrydb,  Manager, 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  TO   PINEAPPLE   PACKERS   AND   GROWERS   KAUAI  FRUII  ± 

LAND  CO. 

<I)  1919.  Income,  Federal $17, 365. 25 

1920.  Income,  Federal 10, 972. 07 

<2)  1919.  Income,  Territorial 1,167.20 

Real  and  personal 2, 724. 00 

Capital  stock 359.00 

4, 250. 20 

1920.  Income,  Territorial 2,290.90 

Real  and  personal 4,850.00 

Capital  stock 245. 00 

7, 385. 90 
Questions  3,  4,  5,  and  6  not  answered. 

(7)  Work  in  the  pineapple  fields  was  })erformed  by  all  nationalities  irrespective  of 
nationality;  however,  would  sa^^  that  driving  of  mule  teams  and  caterpillars  or  tractors 
was  done  principally  by  Hawaiians  and  Portuguese,  the  Japanese  specializing  more  on 
contract  work,  road  building,  etc.^  while  the  Cliineae,  being  old  and  weak,  were  kept  at 
hoe  work  principally.  The  Filipinos  worked  mostly  at  the  lighter  jobs,  such  as  fertil- 
izing, spraying,  etc.  In  the  cannery  the  Japanese  were  found  to  be  Al  around  ma- 
chinerv;  in  fact,  good  at  almost  any  position,  and  the  same  could  be  practically  said  of 
the  Filipinos.    No  Hawaiians  worked  in  the  cannery.    Few  Chinese  at  light  work. 

(8)  All  labor  irrespective  of  nationality  is  not  as  efficient  as  formerly — that  is.  this 
applies  to  the  large  majority,  there  always  being  exceptions.  Labor  will  quit  at  the 
aughteat  provocations  and  has  to  be  handled  most  carefully  "with  gloved  hands,*'  and 
does  not  seem  to  care  much  as  to  improved  living  conditions  that  have  been  made  for 
his  benefit.  Tnere  seems  to  be  an  unsettled  disposition  and  disinclination  to  settle 
and  stick  to  a  job  permanently. 

(9 )  Our  experience  is  that  the  Japanese  are  the  steadiest  of  the  different  nationalities 
and  with  us  do  not  quit  their  jobs.  The  Filipinos  will  work  a  few  days  and  then  pass 
on  to  the  next  plantation.  We  wish,  however,  to  say  that  we  have  some  few  Filipinos 
who  have  beea  with  us  for  years,  are  steady,  and  there  are  no  better  workers  than  they. 
Portugese  have  become  "unsteady  and  resent  the  slightest  speaking  to  as  to  quality 
of  their  work.  They  have  gotten  the  ''coast  "  microbe  badly  and  disbelieve  reports 
of  the  lack  of  work  to  be  had  there. 

(10)  There  is  sure  to  be  a  shortage  of  labor  during  the  packing  season.  We  were 
most  woefully  short  last  year  and  lost  fruit  by  such  shortage,  not  having  sufficient 
labor  to  put  it  into  tins,  and*  we  expect  the  same  comditions  will  prevail  this  year. 
An  shown  under  question  6,  our  average  of  employees  in  the  rush  months  in  1920  were 
as  follows:  Males,  186:  females,  105;  children,  96;  total,  387.  We  believe  that  a  20 
per  cent  shortage  would  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

(11 J  Deddedly  so.    We  had  figures  on  planting  some  200  acres  this  year  to  pines 
and  will  consider  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  get  in  a  full  100  acres.    As  stated  to  ques- 
tion No.  10,  we  anticipate  a  20  per  cent  ahortage  over  last  year  and  we  will  be  indeed      / 
fortunate  if  we  get  through  the  season  without  loss  of  fruit.  ' 

Q2)  Labor  shortage  with  us  shows  its  effect  more  in  the  ratoon  fields  than  others, 
for  the  reason  that  labor  is  kept  at  the  new  fields  and  the  older  or  fields  which  are  likel  v 
to  produce  smaller  fruit  are  allowed  to  go  until  work  can  be  caught  up  with  and  with 
consequent  loss  of  plants  and  fruit  through  the  growth  of  weeds  and  vines.  Shortage 
of  labor  in  one  year  has  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  crops  of  the  following  year 
and  the  crop  of  the  next  year.    In  other  words,  a  ratoon  crop  allowed  to  go  to  weeds 
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affects  the  crop  of  the  following  year  in  that  probably  there  will  be  no  ratoon  rrop 
at  all,  hence  a  total  Iobs,  and  when  a  field  is  not  planted,  due  to  shortage  of  lal'<*r, 
that  neld,  which,  had  it  been  planted,  would  have  fruited  in  two  years,  is  thrdwn 
over  to  the  third  year,  and  so  on. 

(13)  We  estimate  that,  due  to  the  extreme  shortage  of  field  labor  in  1920,  we  have 
lost  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  tons  of  fresh  pines  this  year,  or  ap- 
proximately a  shortage  in  pack  of  25,000  cases. 

(14)  We  oelieve  that  our  salvation  lies  in  the  getting  in  of  Chinese  labor,  they  to 
be  brought  in  under  strict  rules  and  regulations,  such,  for  instance,  as  'their  liein? 
not  allowed  to  go  to  the  mainland,  and  perhaps  compulsory  return  to  China  after  a 
certain  period  of  time. 

Kauai  Fhtjit  &  Land  Co 
W.  D.  McBryde,  Manafftf 

Haw  An  AN  Pineapple  Packers'  Association, 

HonolulUy  Hawaii,  May  7, 19tJ. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  22  asking  for  csrtain 
information  bearing  on  the  labor  situation.    We  reply  to  your  paragraphs  m  sequenro' 

1.  We  understand  that  this  information  is  being  supplied  to  you  by  the  Federal 
tax  collector. 

2.  We  understand  that  this  information  is  being  supplied  to  you  by  the  Tetritoriai 
tax  assessor. 

3.  Answer: 


Year. 

Male. 

FemAlc. 

191s  (TnaTiTfinin) 

300 
400 
500 
100 

3U0 

1919  (inftTiinnTn ) , , ^ 

jno 

1020  (ni(iy}n\uni ) 

400 

1921  {April) -...'. 

75 

4.  In  1918,  14  cents  per  hour  for  men;  1919,  15  cents  per  hour  for  men;  1920,  27} 
cents  per  hour  for  men;  1921  (April),  22  cents  per  hour  for  men. 

Free  dwellings,  transportation,  fuel,  water,  and  medical  attention  are  supplied  to 
all  employees  on  our  land.  In  1920  a  bonus  of  10  cents  per  day  was  paid  to  male 
employees  for  20  or  more  days'  work;  to  female  employees  10  cents  per  day  for  over 
15  days. 

5.  Roughly,  we  would  say  that  food  is  the  chief  item  registering  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  of  our  plantation  people.  The  increase  may  be  estimated  at  from  7^ 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent  as  between  1914  and  1920. 

6.  About  100  laborers  in  the  field  and  500  in  the  canneries  during  July.  Nation* 
alities  not  segregated. 

7.  As  nsAuy  as  possible,  the  work  is  spportioned  to  fit  individuals  who  can  best 
do  the  respective  jobs. 

8.  This  question  is  broadl>  answered  by  the  affirmative,  that  without  any  opsn 
sabotage  or  passive  strike  our  labor  was  (in  1920)  nevertheless  markedly  inferior  in 
its  gross  output  of  effort. 

9.  During  the  noncanning  months  our  pay  rolls  show  little  turnover.  Duriotf 
June,  July,  August,  and  September  we  employ  several  hundred  temporary  field  aau 
cannery  laborers. 

10.  In  place  of  mature  and  capable  laborers  we  shall  probably  have  to  rely  during 
our  summer  packing  season  upon  help  that  is  much  lees  efficient  than  that  a^'ailable 
several  years  ago.  The  low  individual  output  of  the  average  worker  available  to  us 
in  the  summer  under  present  conditions  is  a  most  serious  factor  in  our  maniifarturing 
costs.  We  could  probably  use  at  least  100  responsible  men  this  coining  jMcking 
season  in  addition  to  those  we  now  expect 

11.  We  are  curtailing  expansion  on  account  of  the  labor  situation  and  oar  labor 
problem  causes  us  serious  worry  over  the  approaching  canning  season. 

12.  Improper  fertilization,  cultivating,  ana  spraying  necessarily  decrease  our  field 
yield  j)^r  acre. 

Hoping  this  information,  combined  with  other  data,  may  assist  in  the  relief  of  a 
very  pressing  problem,  we  are, 
Yours,  fidthfully, 

TuEO.  H.  Davibs  dc  Co.  (Ltd.K 
By  J.  P.  Morgan. 
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California  Packing  Corporation, 

Honolulu f  Hawaii,  May  2^  1921. 
^r.  A.  H.  Tarlbton, 

Executive  Secretary  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers^  Associationj 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

Drar  Sir:  Ploase  be  referred  to  Mr.  Butler's  letter  of  April  21  to  Mr.  Homer  rela* 
live  to  the  data  desired  by  the  special  labor  commisaion .  The  following  is  the  informa- 
tion required  from  the  California  Packing  Corporation: 

1.  Taxes  paid  to  the  Federal  Government,  1919  and  1920. 

2.  The  figures  on  Territorial  taxes  we  understand  you  will  obtain  from  the  tax 
a»es8or. 

3.  We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  information  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  different 
nationalities  employed.  The  total  figures  are  as  follows:  1918,  506;  1919,  516;  1920, 
491:  and  1921,  625. 

The  number  of  women  employed  ia  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  figures  given 
above  in  each  case.  The  figures  given  are  the  average  for  the  year,  excluoing  months 
which  were  especially  low  on  account  of  weather  conditions.  The  maximum  number 
lued  during  the  heavy  season  will  be  about  20  per  cent  more  than  this  average  figure. 

4.  The  wages  paid  are  as  follows  per  10-hour  day:  1918,  $1.54;  1919,  $1.63;  1920, 
^.33;  and  1921,  $2.07. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  furnish  houses,  fuel,  water,  and  medical  attendance 
tor  our  labor.  The  figures  given  are  the  average  wage  for  daywork  and  piecework 
combined  and  include  semiskilled  help  as  well  as  common  labor. 

o.  It  is  our  estimate,  based  upon  inquiry  amon^  the  better  class  of  oriental  em- 
ployees, that  Uvii^  is  approximately  15  per  cent  higher  for  them  at  the  present  time 
than  during  the  prewar  period. 

6.  We  employ  approximately  3,000  people  over  and  above  the  figures  given  in  pi:e- 
vious  paragn^^hs  in  work  in  our  factones  auiing  the  active  months  of  the  season.  We 
are  in  this  case  also  unable  to  give  the  percentages  of  the  different  nationalities,  except 
that  probably  75  per  cent  are  Japanese. 

7.  I  believe  we  need  give  vou  no  data  on  this  paragraph,  as  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  work. 

8.  We  will  state  that  we  have  had  no  indications  of  sabotage  on  the  part  of  our  labor. 
We  do  find  among  all  labor,  however,  that  in  some  indefinite  way  tne  same  number 
of  workers  do  not  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  work  we  obtained  prior  to  1920.  In  so  f&r 
as  our  old  employees  are  concerned,  there  is  no  change.  During  the  past  year,  how- 
ever, quite  a  lew  new  men  have  come  into  our  orgamzation,  and  they  have  created  a 
epirit  which  is  dissimilar  to  that  of  our  old  employees  and  which  has  affected  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  common  labor.  The  situation  is  one  which  is  not  causing  us 
difficulty  at  the  present  time  but  its  development  is  one  which  we  view  with  alarm. 

9.  Our  laborers  live  on  our  plantations,  and  the  turnover  is  not  particularly  heavy. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  rather  a  lai^  percentage  of  our  periodical  summer  employees 
return  from  year  to  year.  The  Filipino  labor  is  the  class  which  is  more  roving  than 
any  other. 

iO.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question.  We  do  not  estimate  any  particular 
shortage  during  the  packing  season,  because  it  is  seasonal  work  and  is  very  attractive 
to  labor  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  overtime  during  this  short  period.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  will  be  a  drain  on  the  labor  of  other  industries, 
which  are  already  short-handed. 

11.  During  1920  our  labor  shortage  was  such  that  it  materially  reduced  our  area 
plant^ed  in  that  year.  We  need  a  surplus  of  labor  to  overcome  this  handicap  and 
catch  ui>  with  our  regular  program.  We  can  not  do  this  with  the  quantity  of  labor 
now  available.  From  all  indications  we  will  be  forced  to  somewhat  restrict  our  area 
«gain  this  year.    We,  however,  anticipate  packing  our  entire  1921  crop. 

12.  A  labor  shortage  naturally  restricts  planting,  which  in  turn  restricts  future  crops. 
What  this  restriction  will  be  is  indeterminable  at  present. 

I  hope  the  above  gives  you  sufficient  information  to  combine  with  that  furnished 
by  other  pineapple  companies  to  give  the  labor  commission  the  data  they  need. 
Yours,  truly, 

\  California.  Packing  Corporation. 

H.  A.  Whitb, 

Manager  Hawaiian  Interests. 
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Hawaiian  Pineapflb  Co.  (Ltd.), 

Mr.  A.  H.  Taei-bton,  B<molulu,  Hawaii,  May  t,  19tt. 

Executive  Secretary  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers^  AssodatUmj 

Honoluul  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sm:  We  refer  to  Mr.  Homer's  letter  of  April  22  and  Mr.  Butler's  letter  of 
April  21.  askiiig  general  information  in  regard  to  the  pineapple  industry. 

We  refer  to  questions  as  numbered  in  Mr.  Butler's  letter: 

1  and  2.  We  understand  that  this  information  is  going  to  be  secured  by  your  oflSce 
from  the  tax  offices. 

3.  We  show  on  the  attached  sheet  the  number  of  persons,  nationality,  and  sex  of 
laborers  employed  on  our  plantation  at  Wahiawa  and  at  our  cannery  in  Honolixhi 
durii^  the  years  specified. 

4.  The  wages  paid  common,  unskilled  laborers  during  the  years  1918,  1919,  1920, 
and  1921  at  our  plantation  were,  for  men  13  cents,  14  cents,  18  cents,  and  18  cents  per 
hour  for  the  respective  years;  for  women  during  the  same  respective  years  9  cents, 
10  cents,  11}  cents,  and  11  cents.  During  the  years  1918  and  1919  no  bonus  was 
paid,  but  during  the  year  1920  we  paid  a  bonus  of  30  per  cent  on  these  wages.  At 
the  present  time  this  bonus  has  been  reduced  to  12  per  cent.  In  addition,  these 
laborers  have  been  furnished  with  quarters,  firewood,  and  medical  attention,  includ- 
ing hospital  expenses. 

At  the  cannery  in  Honolulu  wages  for  the  common,  unskilled  laborers  have,  during 
the  respective  years,  been  as  follows:  Men,  12  cents,  12J  cents,  17}  cents,  and  20  cents 
per  hour;  women,  8  cents,  9  cents,  11}  cents,  and  12  cents  per  hour. 

During  the  year  1918  no  bonus  was  naid.  During  the  years  1919  and  1920  a  service 
bonus  of  15  per  cent  of  wages  was  paia  during  the  busy  season  for  those  remaining  in 
the  continuous  employ  of  Qie  company  during  the  penod. 

We  have  no  particular  comments  to  make  on  the  other  questions  in  Mr.  Butler's 
letter  and  presume  that  Mr.  Homer  will  supply  the  commission  with  the  necessary 
general  information  which  may  be  desired  in  these  respects. 

Very  tmly,  yours,  Hawahan  Pineapple  Co.  (Ltd.). 

K.  B.  Barnes,  Secretary. 


Pauwbla  Pineapple  Co., 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers'^Association,  -^^**^'  -*'^^*'  ^P"^  ^'''  ^^*^- 

Honolulu f  Hawaii. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  for  acknowledgment  your  circular  No.  125,  together  with 
copy  of  letter  from  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  asking  certain  data 
about  labor  and  conditions,  and  the  same  has  our  attention. 

As  we  have  not  had  a  full  season's  run  yet,  being  now  in  the  ^ame,  we  can  not 
furnish  you  with  cotnplete  answers  to  all  the  questions  asked  but  will  do  our  best. 

1.  Our  Federal  taxes  were  paid  by  our  office  in  San  Francisco  and  we  can  not  answer 
this  question. 

2.  Territorial  taxes  paid  for  1920,  $1,724.40.  We  would  further  estimate  that  taxes 
paid  by  independent  growers  allied  with  us  would  amount  to  a  further  figure  of  about 
12.000. 

3.  As  we  only  began  operations  last  summer,  we  can  only  furnish  vou  with  the 
figures  for  1920  and  also  for  March  of  this  year,  and  they  would  be  as  follows: 


Boys. 

Men.     1  Women. 

Girts. 

Year  1920: 

Japanese 

8 
4 

52              20 
13              15 

T 

HHwnjif^ns..             .  .                                  ............ 

10 

Chinese 

14 

7 

10 

2 

1 

2: 

Portuguese 

1 

Filipinos..                  

Koreans. ....    .  . .       . . 

1 


Others 

5 

1 

18 

97               39 

1» 

March,  1921: 

Japanese 

6 

1 

28               15 
3                 4 
2                 1 

Z 

Hawaiians 

Chinese. .  T r. r. p. -.r. -.-,,. .t.-. 

2 

Portuguese 

FillDinos 

« 

3 
6 
3 

2 

2 

Koreans 1 

« 

12 

45  ;            22 
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• 

4.  Wages  paid  common  laborers  during  last  year  were  about  as  follows:  Men,  $2  to 
$5  per  day;  women,  $1.75  per  day;  boys,  average  $1.50  per  day;  girls,  $1.25  per  day. 

These  wages  being  straight  wages  with  no  bonus,  the  average  paid  the  men  as 
common  laborers  was  about  $3  per  day.  In  addition  to  these  wages  they  were  fur- 
nished with  houses,  wood,  water,  and  medical  attendance  free. 

5.  We  would  estimate  that  the  average  cost  of  living  of  laborers  in  the  pineapple 
industry  in  this  section  to-dav  is  at  least  double  that  which  it  was  before  the  war. 

6.  During  the  active  months  of  our  canning  season,  which  would  be  July,  August, 
and  SeDtember,  we  will  need  for  this  year  at  least  250  employees,  the  nationalities 
of  whicn  would  be  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  we  have  enumerated  under  ques- 
tion 3. 

Next  year,  or  1922,  without  expected  increase  of  pack,  we  will  need  dining  our 
active  season  about  700  laborers  ana  would  need  these  for  a  period  of  about  four  months 
(luring  the  summer  and  about  half  that  many  for  two  months  diuin^  winter. 

7.  As  we  purchase  all  our  fruit  from  outside  growers,  the  only  kind  of  work  done 
by  our  laborers  is  that  in  connection  with  the  cannery.  Quite  a  number  are  employed 
a.^  engineers,  mechanics,  carpenters,  and  clerks,  but  the  lai^er  number  are  used  for 
handling  the  fresh  fruit,  which  includes  hauling  and  trucking,  feeding  the  machines, 
trimming  the  iniit,  washing  same,  packing  the  fruit  in  cans,  and  stacKing  and  piling 
the  filled  tins  as  they  come  from  the  cookers.  We  require  quite  a  force  afio  for  tnick- 
int^  and  hauling  our  goods  and  freight  both  to  and  from  the  railroad^  this  requires 
experienced  auto  drivers. 

8.  We  have  found  that  the  attitude  and  willingness  of  the  laborers  in  general  at 
the  present  time  is  less  ready  and  anxious  to  accomplish  results  than  they  were  in 
former  years.  It  would  appear  that  the  high  wages  paid  the  common  laborers  through- 
out this  Territory  the  past  several  years  has  had  an  opposite  effect  upon  them  in  the 
matter  of  accomplishing  results.  It  is  very  easy  to  show  that  in  general  they  do  very 
much  less  than  they  were  wont  to  do  in  former  years  when  wages  and  living  expenses 
were  much  lower.  Our  experience  shows  that  the  Japanese  make  the  best  pineapple 
growers  of  any  of  the  nationalities  amongst  us,  and  they  are  also  efficient  help  in  the 
cannery  work.  Chinese  have  also  proved  most  efficient  cannery  workers  and  are 
very  well  adapted  to  this  work  in  general. 

9.  The  great  majority  of  pineapple  growers  throughout  this  section  are  Japanese 
and  they  stay  quite  steadily  by  tneir  farms  year  by  year.  The  high  prices  oi  pine- 
apple last  year  caused  a  good  deal  of  speculating  amongst  this  community,  but  transfers 
of  farms  were  made  in  general  amongst  the  Japanese  conununity  alone.  What  Chinese 
we  have  here  are  also  very  steady  and  reliable. 

10.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  at  present  what  the  probable  shortage 
niigl^t  be  during  this  next  packing  season,  but  we  anticipate  that  we  will  have  to 
operate  on  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  force  we  should  have,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion we  would  say  that  what  labor  we  get  will  most  likely  be  drawn  largely  from 
the  sugar  plantations  for  the  summer  period,  thus  causing  amongst  them  a  greater 
shorta^  of  labor  for  the  summer  than  usual. 

11.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  great  deal  more  land  in  this  district  would  be 
cultivated  to  pineapples  were  it  possible  to  secure  the  labor  necessary  for  the  purpose; 
so  far  we  do  not  anticipate  any  fruit  contracted  to  us  spoiling  before  we  can  get  it 
packed.  Should,  however,  many  of  our  farmers  become  discouraged  by  the  low  price 
of  fruit  this  year  and  abandon  their  farms,  it  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  assume 
charge  of  them  to  protect  ourselves  and  the  banks  that  have  made  advances  to  them. 
Shotild  such  a  condition  arise,  we  can  not  see  where  the  labor  could  be  secured  to 
carr>'  on  the  necessary  work,  and  we  believe  in  any  such  case  we  would  be  very 
seriously  embarrassed. 

12.  If  the  present  shortage  of  labor  shall  continue  during  next  year,  we  are  very 
greatly  concerned  over  the  prospects  of  taking  care  of  our  next  year's  pack.  If 
some  remedy  is  not  found,  we  feel  that  it  must  surely  follow  that  the  pineapple  repro- 
duction in  this  district  must  decline  considerably  within  the  next  few  years,  wnile 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  it  can  be  made  to  yield  a  material  increase. 

Submitting  the  foregoing  for  your  consideration,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Pauwela  Pineapple  Co. 
S.  O.  Aiken, 

Vice  President  and  Manager. 
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Mat  2,  1921. 
Alexander  &  Baldwin  (Ltd.)» 

Honolulu^  Hawaii, 

Gentlemen:  Keplving  to  the  varioiis  questions  asked  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineappl- 
Packers'  Association  oy  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  in  connectioa  «r . 
the  compilation  of  data  to  be  used  by  the  labor  commission  before  Congress,  would 

S've  answers  to  the  questions  as  enumerated  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Albsr 
omer,  president,  under  date  of  April  21,  by  J.  K.  Butler,  secretary: 

1.  Figures  unavailable,  as  all  Federal  taxes  are  paid  direct  by  the  aeveral  owl*-*! 
of  the  estate  of  H.  P.  Baldwin. 

2.  Territorial  taxes  paid  1919,  $15,436;  1920,  $20,153.45. 

3.  See  statement  attached  hereto. 

4.  Wages  about  as  follows: 

1918:  Men,  $1.20;  women;  60  cents;  children,  50  cents  per  day.  Bonus,  12}  per  ct^nt 
for  22  days  worked  in  month ;  25  per  cent  for  24  days  worked  in  month. 

1919:  Men,  $1.40;  women,  65  cents;  children,  50  cents  per  day.  Bonus,  12}  per  ceLt 
for  22  days  worked  in  month ;  25  per  cent  for  24  days  worked  in  month. 

1920:  Men,  $2;  women,  80  cents;  children,  65  cents  per  day.  Bonua,  25  per  ct'i.i 
for  22  days  worked  in  month;  50  per  cent  for  24  days  worked  in  month. 

1921:  Men,. $1.75  per  day;  women,  75  cents  per  day;  children,  60  cents  per  <h\ 
Bonus,  12}  per  cent  for  22  days  worked  in  month;  25  per  cent  for  24  days  wurke^i  ii- 
month. 

To  above  good  housing,  fuel,  water,  and  medical  attendance  is  given  free. 

5.  Others  nave  more  accurate  data  on  this  than  we  do. 

6.  Cannery  employees  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  sjb  follows: 
1918:  Men,  30;  women,  30;  children,  18;  total.  73. 

1919:  Men,  85;  women,  40;  children,  56;  total,  179. 
1920:  Men,  145;  women,  65;  children,  145;  total,  354. 

7.  Practically  the  same  as  done  by  every  other  pineapple  concern. 

8.  Effectiveneas  and  willingness  ot  labor  appears  to  vary  indirectly  with  the  pri  ^  •' 
sugar,  and  a  glance  at  the  record  of  sugar  prices  in  the  last  few  years  would  answer  i.^. 
question  exactly.    At  present  things  are  going  very  well  with  us. 

9.  Only  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  to  be  depended  UDon,  the  latter  bein;^  the  nj  r** 
dependable  but  harder  to  get.    Koreans,  Filipinos,  ana  Porto  Ricans  are  imposiM^ 
and  serve  only  in  an  emergency. 

10.  We  may  get  through  all  right  but  only  by  working  overtime  fat  rate  and  a  1  i 
per  hour)  and  using  school  children. 

11.  There  is  a  decided  restriction  of  area  in  cultivation  because  of  the  bbor  Bhorta.'- 
Last  year  we  planted  75  per  cent  of  what  we  should  have  planted,  and  at  that  alk*?** 
the  i^rowing  fields  to  get  into  bad  shape.  We  hope  that  we  will  not  loee  any  fruii '.  - 
coming  summer  through  shortage  of  labor. 

12.  If  we  are  able  to  plant  more  than  75  per  cent  of  what  we  should  before  Novent^.  .* 
1,  1921,  we  will  be  doing  very  well. 

We  would  ask  you  to  kindly  pass  on  the  above  information  to  the  Hawaiian  Pirc 
apple  Packers'  Association  and  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Baldwin  Packers, 
By  T).  T.  Fleming,  Maw 

Honolulu,  Ha.wau,  May  5,  ;>/»' 
Re  labor  situation. 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers'  As80Ciation, 

Honolulu^  Hawaii. 
Attention  Mr.  Tarleton. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  yours  of  the  28th  ultimo,  we  beg  to  reply  to  inquiries 
Circular  No.  125  as  follows: 

Items  1,  2,  3, 4,  and  6  are  covered  by  the  three  statements  herewith  indooed  ( ei^o-- ' 
No.  1). 

Item  5:  According  to  information  we  have,  the  cost  of  living  of  laborecB  wv  i:- 
creased  during  the  war  by  approximately  64  per  cent;  however,  recent  rodactinu  . 
prices  of  food  products  will  reduce  this  figure  materially.    For  instance,  rice — nnr 
the  staple  fooas — ^has  decreased  over  50  per  cent  during  the  past  year. 

Item  7:  Practically  all  the  laborers  of  various  nationalities  in  both  the  cmanori- 
and  the  plantations  can  be  classed  as  unskilled  labor,  as  a  very  few  hold  such  ponu  • 
as  foremen,  engineers,  or  mechanics  of  any  kind. 
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Item  8:  It  would  be  conservative  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  been 
getting  onlv  75  per  cent  efficiency  from  our  labor,  as  compared  with  past  years. 

Item  9:  Our  records  since  the  first  of  the  year  show  there  has  been  a  marked  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  laborer  to  work  only  part  time;  it  is  also  the  tendency 
of  tfiis  nationality  to  be  continually  changing  employment. 

Item  10:  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

I  tern  11 :  At  the  pr^ent  time  we  have  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  labor  which  '^ill 
be  necessary  for  us  to  employ  during  the  harvesting  and  canning  season;  therefore, 
to  take  of  mis  season's  pack  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  labor  from  outside  places 
where  they  are  now  employed. 

Item  12:  As  to  shortj^e  of  labor  materially  affecting  our  future  crojs,  would  say  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estunate  the  decrease  in  our  croj  s — if  the  fields  were  not  properly 
t^en  care  of,  cultivating,  etc.  Past  records  we  have  of  fields  which  were  not  properly 
cultivated  and  cared  for  showed  a  decrease  in  the  crop  of  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent. 

Respectfully, 

LiBBY,  McNeill  &  Libby  of  Honolulu  (Ltu.\ 
By  L.  E.  Arnold. 


Haiku,  Maui,  Hawaii,  April  27 ^  19?]. 
The  Hawaiian'  Pineapplb  Packers'  Association, 

Honolulu f  Hawaii. 

(ikstlemen:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  22d,  circular  letter  Xo.  125, 
we  submit  the  following: 

1.  Federal  taxes  1919,  $37,267.31:  1920,  $171,185,82. 

2.  Territorial  Uxes,  1919,  $17,573.90;  1920,  $56,030.98. 

3.  January  15,  1918,  215;  male?,  75  per  cent;  females,  26  per  cent.  July  15,  1918, 
54H;  male3,  75  per  cent;  female?,  25  per  cent.  January  15,  1919,  207;  males,  87  per 
cent;  females,  13  per  cent.  Julv  15,  1919,  722;  males,  87  per  cent;  femalos,  13  per 
oent.  January  15,  1920,  319;  males,  84  per  cent;  females,  16  per  cent.  July  15,  1920, 
820;  mUes,  70  per  cent;  females.  .')0  per  cent. 

X.  B.— The  1919  pack  consisted  of  398,603  caee-,  while  1920,  633,392  cases. 

4.  Men,  1018,  11  cents  to  40  cents  per  hour,  bonus  26  workdays,  $7. 
Women,  1918,  7}  cents  to  10  cents  per  hour,  bonus  25  workdays,  $6. 
Boys,  14  to  16,  6 V  cents  to  11  cents  per  hour,  bonus  24  workdays,  $5. 
Girl9,  14  to  16,  6^  cents  to  7^  cents  per  hour,  bonus  23  workdays,  $4.25. 
Men,  1919,  12i  cents  to  35  cents  per  hour,  bonus  21  workdays,  $3. 
Women,  Si  cents  to  12)  cents  per  hour,  bonus  20  workdays,  $2.50. 
BovS)  14  to  16,  6^  cents  to  12)  cents  per  hour,  bontts  19  Workdays,  $1.50. 
GirlSf  14  to  16,  6)  rents  to  8)  cents  per  hour,  1919  bonus  same  as  above. 

Men,  1920,  22J  cents  to  45  cents  per  hour,  10  per  cent  bonus  on  20  days  or  over. 
Women,  12)  cents  to  15  cents  per  hour. 
BovB,  14  to  16,  15  cents  to  22^  cents  per  hour, 
(iirls,  ]  4  to  16,  10)  cents  to  15  cents  per  hour  and  perquisites. 
Men,  1921.  18  cents  to  40  cents  per  hour. 
Women,  12)  cents  to  15  cents  per  hour. 

X.  B. — Bonus  applies  to  cannery  labor  only  for  the  rush  season,  June  to  September, 
i'u-lnsive. 
Time  and  a  half  for  all  overtime,  Sundays,  and  holidays. 

5.  The  estimated  cost  of  living  of  laborers  to-day  is  approximately  :^  per  cent  more 
than  before  the  war. 

6.  191S  average,  400;  1919,  700;  and  1920,  864.  Nationalities  employed:  Filipinos, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Americans,  Hawaiians,  K<»reana,  and  Portuguese. 

7 .  Field  work  is  principally  performed  by  Japanese  and  Filipinos,  while  the  cannery 
work  is  performed  by  all  the  various  nationalities  represented  in  Hawaii. 

8.  The  willingness  and  aptitude  of  the  laborers  for  the  work  compare  favorably  with 
former  years. 

9.  Quarters,  with  the  regular  plantation  perquisites — water,  fuel,  and  medical 
attention — are  f  umishod  our  employees,  with  fairly  steady  employment  the  year  roimd. 
The  Fitipinos  exhibit  a  tendency  more  than  any  other  nationality  to  shift. 

10.  l<^in  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

11.  Yes.  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  enlist  labor  for  our  packing  season,  but 
protspects  are  that  we  siiaJl  be  shorthonded  and  there  may  be  spoilation  of  fodd. 

12.  Field  emplovees  will  have  to  be  transferred  to  cannery,  and  fields  will  conse- 
qnenily  suffer,  and  crops  likely  to  be  short. 

Haiku  Fruit  &  Packing  Co.  (Ltd.) 
N.  Omsted,  Cashier. 
06754— 21— SEB  7,  PT  1 21 
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Hawaii  Fruit  Packers  (Ltd.), 
Honolulu f  Hawaii,  May  t^  19  U, 
Reply  to  questionnaire,  circular  No.  125. 

1.  None. 

2.  One-hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  forty  cents.    Company  organized  in  1920. 

3.  In  1921;  42  Japanese  and  10  Chinese  laborers  employed  in  our  fields  growing 
pineapples  under  contract;  in  cannery  4  Japanese,  all  males. 

4.  An  field  laborers  growing  pineapples  under  contract;  men  employed  by  them 
$3.25  per  diem. 

5.  Do  not  know. 

6.  Hawaiians:  Male,  4;  female,  6;  total,  10.  Japanese:  Male,  18;  female,  9;  total, 
27.  Portuguese:  Male,  3;  female,  6;  total  9.  Chinese:  Male,  none;  female,  4;  total, 
4.    Total  male,  25;  total  female,  25;  grand  total,  50. 

7.  In  fields:  Ordinary  labor  for  cultivating  and  harvesting  pines.  In  cannery: 
Women  at  trimming  and  packinp^  tables;  men  on  all  other  operations. 

8.  AH  the  different  nationalities  are  less  willing  and  less  efficient  as  compared  with 
former  years. 

9.  Field  labor  living  on  plantations;  emplo>'ment  roll  fairly  steady. 

10.  Our  harvest  being  small  and  all  fields  under  contract ,  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
shortage  of  labor  during  the  packing  season. 

11.  None. 

12.  If  any  shortage  now,  future  crops  will  undoubtedly  be  materially  affected. 

Hawaiian  Cankebies  Co.,  CLtd.), 

Kafaa,  Kauai,  April  SO,  19tl. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Tarleton, 

Executive  Secretary  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers*  Associatumy 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  information  desired  b^  Mr.  J.  K.  Butler  as  per 
your  circular  file  215.  The  questions  are  answered  by  their  number  and  in  the  order 
they  are  asked. 

1.  Total  Federal  taxes,  1919,  $1,153.22.    Total  Federal  Uxes,  1920,  $98. 

2.  Total  Territorial  taxes,  1919,  $3,604.50.    Total  Territorial  taxes,  1920,  $4,264.70. 

3.  Inclosed  sheet  has  figures  covering  this  question. 

4.  Common  labor  1919  paid  $1.50  per  day  and  50  cents  per  dav  monthly  bonus  for 
20  days  or  more  work.  Same  rate  in  1920  until  May  31.  After  May  31,  $3.25  por  day 
and  no  bonus.  In  1921  $2  per  day  for  20  days  or  more  work,  and  $1.25  per  day  for 
under  20  days. 

5.  As  a  gauge  of  the  comparative  cost  of  living  of  laborers  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  and  at  the  present  time,  we  give  cost  per  month  for  the  board  of  a 
single  laborer  in  one  of  our  camp  boarding  houses  operated  by  a  Japanese.  lu  1917 
it  was  $9,  in  1921  it  Ib  $17.50. 

6.  Figures  answering  this  question  are  on  inclosed  sheet.  These  figures  are  very 
deceptive  however.  To  illustrate  this,  we  give  data  for  the  month  of  July,  in  the 
rush  part  of  the  season  when  we  are  busiest  and  need  a  good  turnout.  On  pay  roll 
307:  Average  number,  working  per  day,  200.  Average  laying  off,  107,  or  over  one- 
third.  Out  of  these  307  people  on  the  pay  roll,  only  23  worked  steadily,  i.  e.,  everv 
day  the  cannery  put  through  fruit.  From  this  an  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  independ- 
ence  and  irresponsibility  of  the  present  type  of  labor  where  there  is  a  scarcity  and 
the  finding  of  nighly  paid  employment  is  easy. 

7.  Anixmil  work,  Japanese-Filipiaos;  tractors  and  trucks^  Japanese  FilipiQOs: 
hoeing  and  hand  work,  Japanese- Filipinos;  mechanics,  Japanese- FUipinoe;  car* 
penters,  Japanese-Filipinos;  operators  of  machines,  Japanese;  warehouse*  Japanese 
and  Koreans;  unskilled  labor,  Japanese  and  Hawaiiana;  canning,  trucking,  For- 
tngueRP,  Filipinos;  piling  cans,  trmiming,  Koreans,  Chinese. 

8.  At  the  present  time  the  Japanese  are  doing  the  best  work,  with  the  Filipinos  a 
distant  second.  The  older  Japanese  and  married  Japanese  are  the  most  rsliable,  the 
younger  generation  being  less  reliable.  The  Filipinos  are  irresponsible  and  do  not 
Work  steadily,  moving  from  place  to  place  freely,  and  always  sure  of  reem|>loyme&t. 
None  of  the  labor  is  putting  the  will  and  energy  into  the  work  that  was  doae  in  prewar 
times.    A  man  with  a  good  sweat  up  is  uncommon  enough  to  be  quickly  noticeable. 

9.  The  employment  roll  from  month  to  month  does  not  vajy  very  mudi  as  to  numbers. 
The  names  on  the  roll  do  show  a  consid^able  change  in  this  district,  particularly  with 
the  Filipinos.  Our  field  laborers  live  for  the  most  part  in  our  camps.  The  cannery 
labor  comes  from  Kiapaa  village. 

10.  We  will  probably  be  short  100  people  during  the  canning  seasoin.  This  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  bring  fidd  labor  into  the  cannery  forUiis  period  and  field 
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work  wilJ  have  to  go  undone.    This  ia  a  source  of  much  expenee  through  field  work 
improperly  done,  d:one  too  late,  and  neglected. 

11.  There  are  no  restrictions  of  area  at  present  with,  this  company.    Our  neighbors 
have  had  to  restrict  considerably. 

12.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  future  plantings  will  be  restricted  unlesB  A  supply 
of  labor  is  found .  At  present  we  have  planted  only  what  we  can  take  care  of.  Should 
t  he  n  umber  of  our  laborers  decrease,  a  corresponding  area  must  be  uncared  for.  Future 
plantings  will  be  entirely  controlled  by  the  labor  supply.  As  we  wish  to  increase, 
our  acrea^  by  planting  for  future  crops,  a  greater  tabor  shortage  will  effectively 
curtail  this  and  cut  down  our  output. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

HaWAUAK  CAKNERfES  Co.    (LtP.>. 

A.  Horner,  Jr.,  Supet^ntendrnf . 


INFORMATION  FOR  TERRITORIAJU  COMMIBSION. 

Eleble,  Kauai,  May  S,  1921, 
JoHK  Watebboubb,  Esq., 

Manager  Alexander  d:  Baldwin  (Ltd.),  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

D  E  AR  Si  R :  Crop  of  1921 :  We  usually  finish  grinding  the  middle  of  July,  but  this  y eajr 
we  will  not  finish  until  the  end  of  October.  Many  of  our  big  cane  fields  will  suffer, 
and  we  will  probably  lose  almost  1,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Crop  of  1922:  We  previously  estimated  this  crop  at  16,000  tons.  We  have  now 
cut  it  to  14,000  tons.  We  are  throwing  out  fully  200  acres  of  ratoons  in  East  Lawai, 
which  were  hilled^  up  and  given  the  fust  application  of  fertilizer.  The  cane  is  now 
up  to  your  waist  in  height,  but  we  have  no  men  to  cultivate  ^ese  fields.  In  the 
rest  of  the  sections  we  are  struggling  along  irrigating  the  growing  cane.  Many  ol  the 
fields  we  are  only  getting  around  once  a  month.  Whereas  we  should  irrigate  them 
twice  a  month.    This  will  also  cut  down  our  ctap  for  1922. 

Crop  of  1923:  We  are  at  the  present  time  harvesting  Wahiawa  gulch.  This  should 
be  stj^ted  in  the  fall  for  the  1923  crop.  Unless  we  get  more  labor  we  will  throw  out 
Wahiawa  gulch,  which  represents  40  acres  of  land*  Undoubtedly  we  will  have  to 
throw  out  a  ^ood  deal  of  land  in  Koloa.  Planting  this  year  should  be  700  acres,  but 
we  are  planning  to  plant  only  300.  These  may  be  points  that  you  can  use  in  making 
out  your  report. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  A.  Al«BXAN]»£R, 

Manager  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.)^ 

•         / 


INFORM AXtON  FOR  TElt'^ORtAL  COMltlSaiON. 

■  •-   -     "  May  5,  1921. 

Mr.  J.  Watbrhoitse, 

Manager  Aleocander  &  Baldwin,  HonolulUf  Oahu. 

Dear  Sir:  As  per  your  request  I  herewith  submit  a  statement  regarding  the  situa- 
tion at  Makaweli,  due  to  a  shortage  of  labor  at  the  present  time: 

We  are  short  300  men  at  the  present  time  of  our  requirements.  We  have  had  to 
abandon  60  acres  of  ratoons,  as  we  did  not  have  men  enough  to  carry  it  along  for  the 
1922  crop.  There  is  another  field  of  200  acres  (1922  crop )  of  ratoons  which  is  not  being 
properly  culti\*ated,  due  to  a  shortage  of  men,  and  the  yield  of  the  last-mentioned 
area  will  be  very  small  due  to  improper  cultivation. 

We  have  been  forced  to  reduce  the  area  to  be  planted  for  the  1023  crop  from  9(0 
acres  to  550  acres,  and  there  is  still  a  question  whetner  we  will  be  able  to  plant  the  last- 
mentioned  figure  or  not.  It  is  possible  that  we  will  still  have  to  reduce  the  area 
to  be  planted  for  the  1923  crop  to  300  acres. 

The  harvesting  of  the  1921  crop  has  now  been  delayed  to  such  an  extent  that  ^  e 
are  short  over  2,000  tons  of  sugar  to  date,  which  is  due  to  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  at 
the  rate  we  are  giindinj;  at  the  present  time  it  will  take  us  until  me  end  of  October 
i'>  finish  the  1921  crop,  instead  of  August  1,  as  we  should  under  normal  conditions. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  D.  Baldwin, 
Manager  Hawaiian  Sugar  C'o, 
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Honolulu,  Hawaii,  May  9, 1921. 
Mr.  J.  K.  BuTLBB, 

Secretary  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Association,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

Djsar  Sir:  Further  to  our  letter  of  May  3  in  connection  with  date  concemiig 
labor  and  crops  under  present  conditions,  we  now  beg  to  inform  you  as  follows: 

Wamhea  Mill  Co, :  The  manager  states  tnat  in  order  to  keep  the  crop  of  the  Waiaki  a 
Mill  Co.  at  normal,  500  acres  of  land  should  be  planted  each  year,  and  2,500  ams 
of  ratoons  cultivated.  It  is  hoped  this  year  to  plant  from  30  to  40  acres  and  to  culti- 
vate 1,800  acres  of  ratoons.  Under  the  present  shortage  of  labor  every  employee 
available  is  enga^  in  harvesting  and  milling,  and  the  best  they  can  uo  is  25  per 
cent  short  in  daily  output,  with  no  labor  to  carry  on  future  crops. 

The  total  force  on  the  plantation  to  date,  including  men,  women,  boys  and  girls, 
to  do  any  work  is  357,  being  the  best  turnout  of  labor  during  the  month  of  April. 
In  former  years  when  working  to  the  best  advantage  a  daily  turnout  of  900  laborers 
was  the  average. 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.:  The  manager  states,  "We  abandoned  300  acres  of  cane 
land  and  will  only  be  able  to  plant  500  or  600  acres  this  year,  which  is  about  50  per 
cent  of  our  normal  planting.  We  also  estimate  we  are  losing  about  a  half  ton  of  sugar 
per  acre  on  account  of  lack  of  labor  when  this  crop  was  under  cultivation." 

Eaiwiki  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.):  The  manager  states:  "We  intended  to  plant  about  700 
acres  of  land,  but  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  plant  more  than  400  acres.  The  grow- 
ing crop  for  1922  is  suffering  from  the  lack  of  proper  cultivation,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  it  as  much  attention  as  we  desire  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor." 

Hamakua  Mill  Co. :  The  manager  states  that  as  the  planting  depends  on  the  labor 
they  are  able  to  command,  they  anticipate  they  will  have  to  abandon  357  acres  this 
year,  which  will  be  neither  planted  nor  cultivated  for  ratoons.  The  normal  crop  on 
this  plantation  is  taken  off  some  3,300  acres  per  annum. 

Niulii  Mill  &  Plantation:  The  manager  writes  as  follows:  "We  are  six  weeks  behind 
with  our  general  work,  but  just  what  acreage  we  will  have  to  abandon  on  account 
of  labor  shortage  is  hard  to  say  at  this  time,  but  probably  120  acres  of  second  ratoons. 
We  are  25  per  cent  short  of  our  normal  labor  at  present." 

Halawa  Plantation  (Ltd.):  The  manager  states  that  owing  to  shortage  of  labor 
he  has  been  unable  to  plant  125  acres  of  land  for  the  1923  crop,  which  he  would  have 
done  if  the  labor  had  been  avaihbble.  He  also  states  that  comparing  March,  1921, 
with  March,  1919,  he  is  35  men  short  on  a  normal  turnout  of  275  men.  On  this  plan* 
tation  the  manager  has  been  compelled  to  stop  grinding  lor  a  short  time  in  order  to 
use  his  labor  on  preparing  and  planting  and  cultivating  the  following  crops. 

Union  Mill  Co.:  The  manager  writes  as  follows:  Owing  to  the  existing  shortage  of 
labor  10  acres  of  plant  cane  have  been  abandoned  for  the  1922  crop  because  it  is 
impossible  to  grind  the  1921  crop  and  cultivate  cane  for  the  following  crops  simul- 
taneously. 

Refemng  to  crop  of  1923,  the  manager  states:  "We  will  probably  be  unable  to  plant 
at  least  100  acres  of  cane  for  this  crop  because  the  same  could  not  be  properly  cared 
for  with  the  labor  supply  on  the  plantation." 

Kaeleku  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.):  The  manager  writes  as  follows: 

"Crop  of  1921:  As  a  result  of  shortage  of  250  men  the  harvesting  will  be  delayed 
about  two  months  for  this  crop. 

"Crop  of  1922:  At  present  1,400  acres,  250  acres  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  culti- 
vate on  account  of  the  labor  shortage,  and  this  will  result  in  the  yield  being  decreased 
by  about  one  ton  of  sugar  per  acre  for  this  crop. 

"Crop  of  1923:  We  contemplate  planting  40  acres  of  cane  for  this  crop,  including 
wlkich  we  shall  have  approximately  1,380  acres,  which  should  have  been  1,680  acree^ 
as  300  acres  of  cane  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor." 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  information  will  be  of  service,  and  remain. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Theo.  H.  DAvme  A  Co.  (Ltd.). 
J.  N.  Williams. 
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Appendix  III. 

STATEMENTS  SHOWING  EPPOBTS  MADE  Bf  INDIVIDUAL  INTERESTS  AND  BY  OPPIOIALB 
OP  THE  GOVBRNUENT  OP  HAWAn  POB  THE  IMMIGRATION  OP  FOREIGN  LABORERS 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  PURNISHINO  AN  ADBQTTATE  LABOR  SUPPLY  POR  THE  AGRICX7LTt7RAL 
INDUSTRIES  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

.  rompOed  from  official  records  and  other  sources,  by  Mr.  R.  0.  Lydecker,  Librarian  of  tho  Public  Archiyes, 

Territory  of  Hawaii.] 

Previous  to  1850  the  few  foreign  residents  in  the  Kingdom,  especially  those  who  had 
plantations  or  were  employers  of  labor  be^an  to  ask  themselves,  with  much  concern, 
in  view  of  the  steady  decline  of  the  native  race,  which  had  hitherto  suppUed  the 
necessary  labor,  where  they  should  procure  the  needed  help. 

CHINESE. 

The  subject  of  cheap  labor  had  for  several  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  planters, 
hut  nothing  had  been  done  to  promote  immigration  up  to  the  beginning  of  1851,  when. 
All  attempt  was  made  to  procure  some  coolies,  but  for  some  reison  was  a  failure.  The 
Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Societv,  which  was  founded  August  12,  1850,  then  took 
mattf^rs  into  its  own  hands.  No  labor  could  be  procured  from  California  or  Japan; 
the  South  Sea  Islands  were  undesirable  on  account  of  thi  expense,  and  Europe  was 
out  of  the  question.  Under  these  circumstances  the  only  choice  was  China.  In 
August.  1851,  the  society  engaged  Capt.  Cass,  of  the  bark  Thetis,  to  bring  to  the  islands 
-'ome  ISO  cooUes.  or  hereabouts,  under  special  contract  for  their  passage  and  advanced 
wages.  In  fidfillment  of  this  engagement  Capt.  Cass,  on  January  3,  1852,  landed  at 
Honolulu  195  coolies,  the  first  ever  introduced  into  the  country  as  laborers.  These 
roolies  were  engaged  for  five  years  at  $3  par  month,  in  addition  to  their  passage,  food, 
•^Inthing,  and  hoiise.  An  advance  of  $6  each  had  been  made  to  them  in  China,  to  be 
r^ftmded  in  small  installments  out  of  their  wages.  In  addition  to  the  contract  labor- 
ers, the  Thetis  brought  20  boys,  who  were  readily  engaged  as  house  or  other  servants 
for  five  years  at  $2  a  month,  their  passage  and  advance  being  paid  by  their  employers. 
The  cost  of  importing  this  lot  was  $50  per  man,  and  it  was  estimated  by  those  who 
employed  them  that  their  wa^^es  and  suppoi:^  would  amount  to  a  trifle  under  $7  per 
month.  Until  this  time  the  few  Chine3e  in  the  Kingdom  were  of  the  better  class, 
niostlv  merchants.  There  was  considerable  satisfaction  at  the  arrival  of  these  coolies, 
and  the  Hon.  William  L.  Lee,  president  of  the  agricultural  society,  in  his  annual 
address  said:  ''On  the  subject  of  labor,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  is  less  fear  than 
formerl V.  The  enterprise  set  on  foot  by  our  society  for  procuring  laborers  from  China  ^ 
iris  at  last  met  with  success.  The  Clunese  brought  here  in  the  Thetis  have  proved  * 
tliemselves  quiet,  able,  and  willing  men,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  judging  from  our 
short  experience,  we  shall  find  coolie  labor  to  be  far  more  certain,  systematic,  and 
economical  than  that  of  the  natives." 

These  first  coolies  meeting  with  such  favor,  Capt.  Cass  was  sent  back  to  China  for  a 
further  supply,  and  returned  here  July  31. 1852,  with  98  laborers.  The  Polynesian 
of  August  7  of  that  year  says:  "  From  tne  snort  experience  of  those  who  have  had  to 
do  with  this  sort  of  laborers,  they  have  proved  themselves  a  class  highly  desirable  at 
the  present  time  in  these  islands.'' 

prrCAIRN  ISLANDERS. 

But  the  importation  of  laborers  was  not  the  only  important  question.  The  native 
race  was  graaually  declining  and  anxiety  for  the  future  of  the  kinffdom  was  felt. 
Laborers  imported  for  plantations  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  persons  likely  to  settle 
and  make  the  country  their  home;  immigrants  of  a  different  stamp — ^settlers — should 
bv  some  means  be  induced  to  come  here.  The  King,  therefore,  authorized  Minister 
of  Foreign  A  flairs  Wyllie  to  negotiate  with  the  Britidi  consul  general  to  obtain  from 
his  'jovernment  its  consent  to  remove  to  Hawaii  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcaim  Island — 
they  to  settle  on  the  King*s  own  land  as  proprietors,  or  tenants,  and  under  his  own 
care.  This  project  failed,  the  British  consul  general  all^;ing  tnat  his  Government 
would  never  consent  unless  the  King  should  bind  himself  to  admit  them  as  subjects 
of  the  British  Crown.    For  obvious  reasons,  Mr.  Wyllie  could  not  consent  to  this. 

The  introduction  of  coolies  did  not  altogether  cease  with  the  second  cargo  brought 
here,  but  they  came  in  very  much  smaller  numbers  either  on  their  own  account  or  as 
they  midht  be  wanted  by  individuals  who  required  their  services.  The  demand  for 
labor  had  been  so  great  that,  on  their  first  arrival  the  Chinese  had  received  nothing 
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a»      '  -   a  tzift*  -v"!!*  00  there  was  found  certain  diaadvanta^es  in  employing 
.  :*rf  ><aQ4*i=ac  "ni«r  own  rights,  ,they^  did  not  always  consiaer  those  of  their 
t9    ,^xx    •'t»  iie^  L^sDCKi tented,  imagining  more  was  demanded  of  them  than 


•■1 


yjs   xix*r<i  vr     Ia  ihis  connection  Kamehameha  IV,  in  his  speech  to  th&j 

. .  ^v«5   ' !-  as  to  be  regretted  that  the  Chinese  coolie  immigrants  to 

-     --*.:'  -Ml  -  ~rivL  :€  sufficient  length  for  testing  their  fitness  to  supply  our 

^1  •««-  uMi.  ^tcizjasBiL.  mmve  not  realized  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  incurred  1 

.  -   —    -    leir  zTn»rii:iion.    They  are  not  so  kind  and  tractable  as  it  was 

*  •.   -n.  1  w.  jji.i  they  seem  to  have  no  affinities,  attractions,  or  tend- 

-••I  '  :-n  =»•«-  «rr  «dier  race.    In  view  of  this  failure  it  becomes  a  ques- 


^  -    7»aiMn'  -wn^^basr  a  claas  of  persons  more  nearly  assimilated  with  the 
?cr  •  -  -<iia  X I  M  suraced  to  settf e  on  our  soil .  * '    The  wishes  of  the  Govern- 


—    wv 


»j«  identical  in  this  respect.    The  Government  wanted 
fw  blood  in  a  declining  race,  the  employers,  workew 
_ ;.    f7  A  smmidiate  source  of  profit.    Meantime  the  Chinese  were 

-  .m  r-  01  snill  numbers,  so  few,  in  fact,  as  to  be  unable  to  supply 
>»  «Ac'.aQiiiBiL  BO  mectal  laws  wore  made  concerning  them — they 
-at'  tf-Tf^s  Tuder  the  ''master  and  servant''  law.  Unfortunately, 
^A    I  -Tirvtt  Ti«*  Government  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  bringing: 

—  I  .  -TK^  iJied  by  blood  to  the  Hawaiians.    Private  individuals 
:r*,«r  Miy^xKO..  but  did  not  care  to  biurden  themselves  with  families. 

SOUTH  8EA  ISLANDERS. 

,..  ^-«%i:^«r  Ttmp  tnived  at  Koloa,  Kauai,  December  31,  1859,  bring* 

bc*i»4c — sxxr  men  and  six  women,  who  had  hired  themselves 

'acv^n.    it  was  hoped  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  process 

x^iaoB  if  the  islands,  but  notwithstanding  the  growing  demand 

A  n«>  indl  1863,  when  arrangements  were  made  with  the  mis- 

«  ^car  «>  brirg  some  50  Micronesian  Islanders  to  the  countr>% 

-r>m  h«r  cruise  without  any,  owing  to  a  war  that  was  then 

innct|^  chiefs  of  the  islands.     It  seeming  then  that  laborers 

.   ^•vfc  uificolty,  be  obtained  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,   the 

-  \^  »tni«!id  to  resort  to  China. 

-  ^wiatatareof  1864,  the  King  in  his  speech  said:  "Ouragricul- 
m^  forwid  with  such  enerpy  as  to  render  the  ini- 

1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government  is  the  proper 

^,.,je  and  that  means  ought  to  be  placed  at  its  disposal  to 

i    '    This  recommendation  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  art 

k  mmwiaUon.    This  being  the  first  official  action  on  the  sub- 

x-^  «.  we  given  in  full: 

/  u;  tnd  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the 

""*  "*  '^^eaud  hereby  is  created  a  bureau  in  the  department  of  the 
""  Korean  d  immigration,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
■\w;^ttd  the  introduction  of  immi^^^ 

"  ^!ii  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  the  mtenor, 
".  "*rj  'M^membere  of  the  privy  council  of  State  to  be  appointed 

'     '  "■"  ^' h  HnS^S^e  minister  of  the  interior,  with  the  assistance 

-  •     -  *au  *  ^^*^ j^,  ofoMBaid.  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  passage 

••       ''  •!r:iSSfo^^ndoption  of  Hifl  Majeety  the  King  in  privy 

:*  «j»»  ^^^"z^ZL^BBsrv  to  secure  the  miportaUon  of  a  sufficient 

— -^^  -»^  ^laj*  w  r*^  wants  of  the  planters  and  others;  and  such 

,i^Mim  »  •*P^^touching  the  contracts  to  be  made  with  such 

*  ''=''*"*'*2^'^^tionB upon  which  they  ajre  to  be  assigned  after 

"*"  J  Hr  f  th#  minister  of  the  interior,  with  the  assistance 

-  ''^*i!*2nP  to  time,  to  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  His 
**4Auiitt?^  nom  Y*"'^  h  measures  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed 

^.  I  .'iiv  y  council,  aucn .  j^^j^on  of  free  immigrants  from  abroad. 
..iiM^aiiti  **-'^*?P  tiLk^'islature  for  the  objects  contemplated  in 
.  . .-  .ipjwopna^   M'^tt«k8ur>*  upon  the  order  of  the  minister  of  the 

I  fi*  nft  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  adopted  by 
•i«ii»un#  a»d  ""^?*ttDder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  em- 
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bodied  in  ordinances  of  the  King  in  council,  and  shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper 
pQblished  in  Honolulu. 

''Sbc.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  become  a  law  from  and  after  the  date  of  its 
paas)^. 

**Approved  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1864. 

''Kamehamera,  R.*' 

There  ma  also  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  this  session  the  following  item: 
"Encouragement  of  agriculture  ana  immigration,  $5,000." 

Agreeably  to  section  2  of  the  act,  the  King  appointed  the  following  named  gentlemen 
90  a  board  (xF  immigration:  G.  G.  H6pkin8,  minister  of  the  interior,  president;  minister 
of  finance,  C.  Do  varigny;  attorney  general,  0.  G.  Harris;  G.  M.  Kobertson,  and  Dr. 
William  Hillebrand.  The  board  held  its  first  meeting  February  13,  1865,  and  its 
first  action  was  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  David  Kalakaua  as  secretary. 

SOXTTU  SEA  ISLANDERS. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  board,  February  14,  a  conference  took  place  with 
Tapt.  James,  of  the  Maminrf  Star,  the  result  of  which* was  that  the  bo^  aavised  him 
to  encourage  a  voluntary  emigration  from  the  South  Pacific  islands,  and  agreed  to 
pftv  him  $30  nassage  money  for  each  adult,  $15  for  each  childs  and  $5  a  head  premium 
to  himself,  it  oeing  well  understood  that  these  inunigrants  would  not  be  bound  by  any 
contract,  and  that  their  coming  here  would  be  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part.  It  was 
aiso  suggested  and  agreed  to  bring  here,  if  possible,  one  or  two  chiefs  of  said  islands, 
and  return  them  to  their  country  whenever  they  should  so  desire,  as  well  as  any 
iamilii.^  coming  with  them  that  might  so  wish. 

rORTUOUBSE. 

\  committee  was  also  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Hackfeld  <&  Co.  relative  to  charter- 
ia$r  the  bark  R.  W,  Wood  and  send  it  to  China  with  an  agent  to  secure  a  cargo  of  coolies, 
male  and  female.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  to  take  measures  to  encourage  free 
immigration  from  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Mr.  Spencer,  chief  clerk 
of  the  interior  department,  who  was  going  to  make  a  visit  to  his  home,  notifying  the 
buarrl  that  he  would  willingly  make  a  trip  to  the  Gape  de  Verde  Islands  tor  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  importation  of  laborers  from  these  islans,  anskin^  only  that  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  tnp  be  refunded  him.  Such  was  the  initial  actions  of  the  board  to 
procure  immigrants,  but  the  results  amounted  to  little  or  nothing.  There  is  no  record 
oi  the  R,  W,  Wood  being  sent  to  China  at  this  time;  she  is  first  reported  as  arriving 
fmm  there  August  11,  1870,  with  61  coolies.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
the  trip  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  statis- 
tical table  and  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  immigration  as  to  the  date 
and  the  number  of  Marquesans  brought  here  by  the  Morning  Star,  The  former  gives 
that  vessel  as  arriving  here  April  19,  1865,  wim  14  immigrants,  three  children  being 
included  in  the  number  whereas  the  latter  states:  "In  June,  1S63,  a  small  number 
ol  Marquesans  were  brought  here.  Eight  of  them  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  board 
of  immigretion  and  seven  under  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Foreign  ACssions.*' 

The  Mord  at  this  same  meeting  (Feb.  14, 1S65)  appointed  a  committee  consisting 
oi  Messra.  Harris  and  Robertson  to  draw  up  a  set  oi  ordinances  to  be  submitted  to 
the  privy  council.  Ordinance  No.  1  prohibited  all  persons  from  introducing  boimd 
laborers  into  the  Kingdom  without  express  license  of  the  board,  under  a  penalty  of 
1100  for  each  laborer.  Ordinance  No.  2  authorized  the  board  to  adopt  and  pursue 
Mich  measures  as  may  seem  expedient  to  promote  the  introduction  of  free  immignmts 
iau>  the  ialands*  male  and  female,  from  the  Asores,  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
alsD  from  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ordmance  No.  2  empowered  the 
Wrtl  to  charter  the  bark  R.  W.  Wood,  or  any  other  suitable  vessel,  to  procwd  to  China, 
with  an  agent  of  ^e  Hawaiian  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  as  many 
^hmese  laborers,  male  and  female,  as  the  vessel  could  conveniently  carry,  to  be 
lured  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  sheuld  provide,  and  authorized 
the  board  to  expend  such  moneys  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
</rdinance. 

These  ordinances  were  subnutted  to  the  privy  council  and  approved  February  17, 
1^.  after  a  lengtbv  discussion.  Ordinance  No.  1  gave  great  oSense  to  some  persons, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  planters'  society,  April  1,  1865,  was  discussed  by  that  body 
in  a  not  altogether  friendly  spirit.  Minister  of  Finance  de  Varigny,  in  a  lengthy 
address  defending  the  ordinance,  stated  that  the  principle  asserted  in  it  was  nothing 
fiew;  nobody  could  deny  the  right  of  every  Government  to  control  and  superintena 
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gration  from  the  Azores.  Dr.  Hille'bnind»  being  at  that  time  in  Maderia,  was  written 
to  on  the  subject  by  J.  Mott-Smith,  then  minister  of  the  interior,  and  on  February  24  a 
royal  commission  was  sent  him  appointim?  him  commissioner  of  immL^tion,  a  position 
he  had  filled  in  China  in  1865.  Mr.  Mott-Smith  informed  him  that  the  Hawaiian 
minister  at  Washington,  the  Hon.  £.  H.  Allen,  has  had  auUiority  conferred  upon  him 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amitv  and  commerce  with  Portugal  bv  which  it  is  hoped  thit 
any  hindrance  which  might  be  interposed  to  the  enugration  of  the  Portuguese  subjects 
to  this  country,  by  reason  of  nontreatv  relations  between  the  respective  countries  may 
be  removed,  also  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Perry  as  Portuguese  consul,  an  appoint- 
ment  that  had  been  miade  a  short  time  previous  placing  all  Portuguese  subjects  in 
direct  communication  with  their  own  country.  Dr.  Hillebrand  is  lurther  informed 
that  ^e  board  of  immigration  will  undertake  to  provide  the  immigrants  with  employ- 
ment for  the  first  year  after  arrival  of  at  least  115  a  month  for  the  men.  Mr.  Mott- 
Smith  also  points  out  that  since  the  ratification  of  the  reciprocity  treity  with  the  United 
States,  in  July  of  the  previous  year,  the  demand  for  labor  by  the  planters  already  in 
operation  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  immigrants,  therefore,  may  count 
pretty  certainly  upon  immediate  employment.  Dr.  HiUebrwd's  reply  to  the  letter 
was  favorable  as  &r  as  the  possibilities  of  immigration  was  concerned,  but  he  was  rather 
unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  ot  conunissioner,  giving  as  a  pretext  the 
anxieties,  labor,  ana  annoyance  of  the  position. 

Mr.  Mott-Smith,  however,  was  determined  not  to  give  in  and  wrote  once  more  to 
the  doctor.  "  It  appears  to  me, ' '  he  said,  "  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  help  us  suffi- 
ciently, and  can  do  so  by  spreading  information  concerning  our  brilliant  agricultural 
prospects  and  by  setting  on  foot  at  least  one  shipment  of  immigrants.''  According 
to  this  letter,  written  July  15,  1877,  there  were  then  residents  on  these  islands,  some 
500  Portuguese  that  bad  drifted  here  from  time  to  time,  and  he  held  out  the  hope  that 
unmarried  women  arriving  here  would  at  once  find  husbands.  Dr.  Hillebrand  was 
authorized  to  pay  toward  the  passage  of  any  immigrants  he  might  secure,  $45  for  men 
and  $50  for  women  and  half  those  simis  for  children,  but,  says  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  *'  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  continue  these  high  premiiuns 
or  to  guarantee  $15  per  month  for  the  first  year,  the  board  being  wilfing  to  assist 
persons  coming  here,  out  not  to  guarantee  the  rate  of  wages,  as  men  will  find  employ* 


PmcUla,  September  30, 187S. 

MTCBOI^ESIANS. 

Meantime  the  South  Sea  Islands  had  not  been  lost  8ip:ht  of,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board,  July  13,  1877,  it  was  decided  to  send  Capt.  Mist  to  the  Southern  Islands  to 
facilitate  and  promote  emigration  from  there.  The  result  of  this  ventiu*  was,  that  the 
Storm  Bird  reached  here  May  29,  1878,  with  86  Micronesians.  The  cost  of  bringing 
these  people  was  $52  per  head,  and  their  wages  fixed  at  $5  per  month  for  tiie  men 
and  $4  per  month  for  the  women,  for  the  first  year  of  their  service,  and  $6.50  for  the  men 
and  $5  for  the  women  for  the  remainder  of  tneir  term,  with  board  and  lodging. 

EAST  INDIANS. 

When  the  Hon.  H.  A.  P.  Carter  was  sent  to  Euroi>e  in  1877,  on  a  diplomatic  mission, 
he  was  instructed  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  brining  of  coolies  from 
India  as  laborers  with  the  ultimate  view  of  their  remaining  in  the  islands.  Mr.  Carter 
while  in  England  neglected  no  means  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  board,  but  his  way 
was  so  beset  with  difficulties  that  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  In  view  of  what  is 
known  as  Indian  coolies,  Mr.  Carter's  failure  to  obtain  them  at  this  time  was  doubtless 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 

In  June,  1880,  Messrs.  Castle  and  Cooke,  as  agents  for  several  plantations,  asked  the 
approval  of  the  board  to  the  sending  of  Mr.  A,  I/Orange  to  Norway  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  emigrants  from  that  country,  which  the  board  agreed  to,  and  on  Fefcruary 
18, 1881,  the  Norwegian  bark  Beta,  anchored  inMaalaeaBay,  Maui,  having  on  board  327 
adults  and  65  children;  of  the  adults  84  were  women  and  each  full  passage  cost  $82.50. 
On  May  14  the  Musca  atrived  at  Honolulu  with  223  more;  how  many  of  this  lot  were 
women  and  children,  if  any,  is  not  reported. 

These  immigrants  had  been  here  but  a  short  time  when  they  began  to  find  fault 
and  forwarded  to  their  consul  a  complaint  relating  to  their  fooa  and  lodging  and  ho 
in  turn  sent  it  to  the  board  of  immigration.  The  board  appointed  Messrs.  Pomander 
and  Widemann  to  investigate.    The  report  of  these  gentlemen  showed  that  all  the 
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pomiiflsion  that  liad  been  given  allowing  emignmts  to  depart  was  withdrawn.  Mr 
V  an  Reed,  however,  finally  succeeded  in  dispatching  the  vessel  with  148  persons, 
fy  of  whom  were  women,  instead  of  the  360  who  had  been  first  engaged.  The  IScioto 
arrived  here  on  the  following  terms:  Three  years  service  at  monthly  wages  of  $4  per 
man,  the  36  months  to  be  counted  from  the  day  they  arrived  in  Honolulu;  the  laborers 
were  to  be  divided  into  companies  of  25  men  each;  each  company  to  have  two  head 
men,  who  were  to  receive  $1  each  month  in  addition  to  their  pay.  There  was  one  head 
man  for  all  the  laborers,  who  received  $160  per  year,  including  board.  From  the  time 
r>f  their  leaving  Yokohama,  they  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  contractors  with  food, 
Irwlging,  and  passage,  as  well  as  medical  attedance.  The  wages  were  to  be  paid  in 
thp  following  manner:  On  the  first  day  of  every  month,  counting  from  the  day  they 
If^ft  Yokoliama,  one-half  their  wages  was  to  be  paid  to  them  and  the  remaining  half 
paid  by  note;  but  if  the  laborer  should  desire  to  receive  this  remainder,  he  was  to 
make  known  his  wish  to  his  employers,  through  the  head  man,  and  the  money  should 
h^  paid  o^-^er  to  him  in  exchange  for  the  note.  Whatever  was  due  them  at  the  end  of 
their  term  was  to  be  paid  on  their  arrival  at  Yokohama,  by  the  Hawaiian  consul  gen- 
oral,  who  was  to  receive  and  care  for  them  until  they  were  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  cost  of  brinoing  these  labor^s  here  was  |70  a  head,  payable  by  the  employers. 

After  some  time  it  was  found  that  the  laborers  did  not  understond  the  method  of 
monthly  payments,  of  one-half  cash  and  one-half  notes  and  a  change  was  made  whereby 
t  hey  received  the  whole  of  their  wages  monthly  in  coin.  A  year  or  so  after  the  arrival  of 
these  immigrants  evil  reports  were  circulated  in  Yokohama,  which  had  their  untruthful 
origin  in  Honolulu,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  they  were  receiving  here.  These  reports 
G:ave  rise  in  Japan  to  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  alarms,  and  the  Government  sent  a  com*- 
mission  to  Honolulu  to  investigate  them.  This  commission  made  a  rigid  inspection 
of  the  conditions  of  their  cotmtrymen  and  reported  to  the  Japanese  Government  that 
all  the  reports  that  had  been  circulated  were  outrageously  false. 

SWEDEN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  June  8, 1868,  a  letter  was  read  from  a  Swedish  gentle* 
man  addreesea  to  the  Swedish  consul  in  these  islands,  making  inquiries  about  the 
feasibilitv  of  introducing  here  some  500  peasants  from  the  north  of  Sweden.  After  a 
Inngthv  discussion  of  the  board,  they  decided  they  were  not  exactly  the  immigrants 
wanted  here  just  then.  At  this  same  meeting  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  Por- 
tuguese laborers  from  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  was  again  brought 
up,  but  notwithstanding  their  undoubted  value  as  immigrants,  it  was  considered 
that  the  bringing  of  them  here  was  so  costly  as  to  make  them  altogether  out  of  the 
<^uestion. 

On  October  2, 1872,  Mr.  Walter  M.  Gibson,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King,  inclosing 
an  outline  of  a  plan  of  an  immigration  company,  to  be  called  the  Hawaiian  Immigra- 
tir'ii  Co.,  the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  free  immigration  from  China  and  Japan, 
and  from  other  countries,  especially  these  of  South  Eastern  Asia.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  same  month  of  October,  Mr.  Gibson,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Honolulu,  appeared  before  that  body  to  exlplain  his  project  of  immigration, 
Ecmng  into  the  subject  at  great  length,  and  a  week  later  was  again  invited  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  to  give  further  information.  As  a  result  of  these  addresses,  a  meeting 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  immigration  society  aud  Mr.  W.  L.  Green,  and 
Mr.  W,  M,  Gibson  were  respectively  named  chairman  and  secretary.  After  some  debate 
these  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bi&hop,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  invite 
membership.  Thus  began  the  Hawaiian  Immigration  Society,  founded  November 
♦s  1S72,  the  officers  being  S.  N.  Castle,  president;  W.  L.  Green,  vice  president;  and 
W.  M.  Gibson,  secretary.  Mr,  C.  R.  Bishop  and  J.  C.  Glade  with  the  above-named 
officers  forming  the  executive  committee.  As  far  as  bringing  immigrants  into  the 
country  is  concerned  the  society  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  anything.  A 
report  issued  by  the  secretary  in  July,  1874,  ^ows  a  membership  of  60  individuals  and 
tiriDs,  in  which  number  appear  the  names  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men 
Id  tlie  Kinsdom.  It  contains  very  valuable  statistics  as  to  population,  labor,  produce, 
and  general  possibilities.  A  table  is  appended  showing  a  list  of  plantations,  the  num- 
ber, sex,  and  nationality  of  those  employed,  the  acreage  in  sugar  cane,  acreage  of  cane 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  and  the  race  preferred  as  laborers  by  the  diHerent 
owners. 

PORTUGUESE. 

In  the  early  part  of  1876  opinions  seem  to  have  undergone  a  change  regarding  the 
fea.<=>ihility  of  bringing  Portuguese  laborers  here,  but  no  decided  steps  were  taken  until 
li  year  later,  when  it  was  decided  that  serious  steps  should  be  taken  regarding  immi- 
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act  was  approved  April  24, 1 905,  the  Territoi^  was  not  a  factor  in  unmifi^tion  matter^ 
and  during  this  interval  there  are  no  Territorial  records  in  connection  therewith 
Under  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  it  was  unlawful  for  any  pervin. 
company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  to  in  any  way  assist  and  encourage  the  uDp.  r- 
tation  or  migration  of  any  alien  into  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  any  offer  mj^de 
to  such  alien  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States.    It  was,  however,  permiasiK'*' 
for  States  or  Territories  to  advertise  the  inducements  they  offer  for  immigrai:  • 
thereto. 

The  primary  purpose  for  which  the  board  of  unmig;ration  was  created  by  the  aJnf »- 
mentioned  act  was  to  promote  a  settlement  of  laboring  classes  in  Hawaii,  eaperia)  ' 
from  the  Azores,  Mederia  Islands,  and  from  southern  Europe.  The  act  creating  tr. 
board  provided  that  '*The  board  of  immigration  shall  open  books  and  solicit  subacri;  • 
tions  of  money  and  other  material  aid  from  persons  or  corporations  to  be  used  by  th* 
board  in  promoting  unmigration  to  this  Territory.  *' 

In  accordance  with  this  act  the  board,  consisting  at  the  time  of  E.  D.  Tenney,  J  V 
Cooke,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  John  Garden,  and  J.  C.  Craig,  met  and  organized,  X\ml  .  • 
1905.    The  board  immediately  undertook  to  ascertain  from  the  sugar-plan tio^  int-^- 
ests  their  requirements  for  European  labor,  particularly  Portuguese,  and  the  ind  j»n- 
ments  they  were  prepared  to  hold  for  this  class  of  immigrants.    The  responses  to  iu- 
board's  requests  were  prompt  and  the  inducements  offered  generous  in  tlieir  temi* 
Much  preliminary  work  was  necessary  before  active  steps  could  be  taken.    Sup«?rli» 
tendent  of  Immigration  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson  went  to  Washington  to  ascertain  definii-J*. 
of  the  Federal  authorities  the  status  and  powers  of  the  board.    It  liad  been  the  bfun*  * 
intention  that  if  its  plans  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  authorities  for  ^i' 
Atkinson  to  proceed  to  Europe  and  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  immigration  from  t:.* 
Azores  and  Maderia  Islands,  from  Italy,  and  Spain.    Unfortunately,  the  illnc^n  < : 
Gov.  Carter  necessitated  Mr.  Atkinson's  recall  and  delay  in  starting  the  work  m 
Europe. 

In  April,  1906,  the  board  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Stackable,  collectur  ■- 
customs  for  the  Territory,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Fraser  was  also  employed  to  assist  him.  Mr. 
Stackable  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  treasury  department,  and  in  May  lr»f* 
Honolulu  on  his  mission  and  was  joined  in  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Fraser.  After  yisiuiL: 
Washington,  where  letters  and  credentials  were  obtained,  they  proceeded  direct  t^^ 
the  Azores.  So  successful  was  this  work  there  that  by  October  a  large  shipment 
of  emigrants  were  ready  to  embark. 

FURTHER  PORTUGUESE. 

The  steamer  Suveric  was  chartered  and  she  arrived  at  Honolulu  December  1,  IW)*. 
with  459  men,  283  women,  and  472  cliildren,  being  between  the  ages  of  1  and  15  year-, 
and  110  children  under  1  year  of  age.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  immigraut  n 
that  the  Portuguese  of  this  shipment  were  the  best  appearing  lot  of  immigrants  that  e\^ 
arrived  in  Hawaii.  The  board  had  solicited  and  received  from  the  Hawaiian  Su'jir 
Planters'  Association  from  July  11, 1905,  to  January  31, 1907,  $33,088.26,  and  all  h«:t 
$795.80  was  expended  in  connection  with  the  shipment  in  one  way  or  another,  tL^ 
item  for  transportation  was  $50,196.02. 

SPANISH. 

Favorable  reports  having  been  received  concerning  the  success  in  Cuba  of  Spani*fa 
laborers  as  cane  planters  impelled  the  hoard  to  instruct  its  agents  to  inve^tigau*  toe 
possiblities  in  the  district  of  Malaga,  South  Spain,  where  sugar-cane  planting  is  k^^ 
ducted,  the  result  of  which  was  that  608  men,  554  women,  and  1,084  children,  a  UitaJ 
of  2,246,  arrived  on  the  steamship  Heleopolis  April  26,  1907,  the  total  expense  tor  a.! 
purposes  being  $143,038.48,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  male  immicntnt  $23.>.2:. 
Later  the  steamship  Knweric  arrived  mth  333  men,  306  women,  ana475chiMrpn. 
1,1 14  in  all,  the  total  expense  of  which  was  $77,628.41,  the  average  cost  per  male  U  ir.r 
$233.08. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  brought  here  other  than  under  the  supervision  "I 
the  board  during  the  year  of  1905,  6,669  Japanese,  2,573  Koreans  (the  fiist  of  iJi.» 
nationality,  as  far  as  the  Archives  have  anv  record)  and  during  the  yev  1906  ih»*» 
arrived  18,187  Japanese  and  under  the  heading  "porto  Ricans  and  others,"  610  mei . 
276  women,  and  556  children.  % 

In  the  early  part  of  1908  the  Department  of  C-ommerce  and  Labor  BUfegeBti«d  f-- 
the  board  that  it  might  be  possible  to  recruit  at  the  eastern  ports  of  entry  of  the  UnU'J 
States,  admitted  aliens  for  agricultural  purposes.  Acting  on  this,  the  board  appointor: 
Mr.  John  J.  D.  Trenor  to  represent  it  in  New  York.    The  superintendent  of  m  bniK 
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in  his  report  for  the  period  ending  February  28,  1909,  states:  "Mr.  Trenor  opened  his 
oifice  in  New  York  on  October  1,  1908,  and  has  since  made  monthly  reports  to  the 
hoafd  as  to  the  progress  of  his  work." 

Mr.  Trenor  seems  to  have  started  out  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  and  wound 
up  by  handling  the  Territory  a  lemon,  no  particular  benefit  having  been  derived 
from  his  labors.  All  further  importations  of  labor  under  which  the  board  had  here- 
tofore been  acting  were  prohibited  by  the  general  immigration  act  of  1907,  which 
prohibited  the  further  introduction  of  European  imniigrants  by  means  of  private 
coDtributiona  made  to  State  or  Territorial  boards  of  immimtion  by  corporations. 
This  does  not,  however,  prohibit  immigration  conducted  by  States  or  Territories 
with  funds  derived  from  the' general  revenue;  accordingly  the  legislature  of  1909 
passed  an  act  (33)  '^To  promote  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Territory,  through  immigration  and  other  natural  means,  by  impos- 
ing a  tax  on  incomes  and  appropriating  the  proceeds  for  such  purposes. "  This  act 
provided  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  income  tax  there  should  be  levied  annually 
on  incomes  over  $4,000  an  additional  tax  of  2  per  cent.  Section  2  of  this  same  act 
provided  that  all  corporations  other  than  those  of  a  charitable,  religious,  educational 
or  scientific  nature,  fraternal  societies,  or  insurance  companies  taxed  on  premium, 
under  another  law,  should  pay  annually  an  additional  tax  of  2  per  cent  upon  the  net 
profits  or  incomes  above  actual  operatmg  and  business  expenses  derived  during  the 
taxation  period  defined  by  the  act.  The  balance  of  the  act  provides  for  the  method 
of  payments  and  expenditures,  and  the  provisions  contained  therein  to  expire  Decem- 
ber 31, 1911.  Under  this  act  the  board  of  immigration  now  derives  its  funds.  Imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  this  act,  which  became  a  law  March  22  of  the  same  year, 
the  board  of  immigration  which  had  been  investigating  the  desirability  and  adapta- 
l>ility  of  various  European  sources  of  supplv  proceeded  to  engage  actively  in  the  actual 
work  of  introduction.  Investigation  and  experience  had  proved  that  Portuguese 
from  Madeira  and  the  Azores  were  best  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
Territory  and  eventually  developed  into  most  desirable  citizens.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  Portuguese  were  already  citizens  of  Hawaii,  and  upon  representations  by  them 
that  many  of  their  relatives  and  friends  were  willing  to  emi^te  to  the  Territory 
under  the  auspices  of  the  board.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  held  in  May  of  that  year, 
Mr.  A.J.  Campbell  was  selected  as  special  agent  of  tlie  board  to  proceea  to  the  Azores 
and  Madeira  and  arrange  at  those  places  for  the  emigration  of  such  families  of  desirable 
agricultural  laborers  wno  mi£^ht  wish  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Campbell  left  Honoliuu  June  1,  and  the  result  of  his  mission  was  the  arrival 
here  on  December  12,  1909,  per  steamship  Swanley^  of  337  men,  221  women,  and  310 
children,  a  total  of  868 ,  costing  $80,000.  This  was  only  about  half  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  vessel,  but  no  more  of  the  class  desired  could  be  obtained  owing  to  the  attrac- 
tions offered  at  tliat  time  in  Brazil  and  to  the  prosperity  in  the  Azores  and  Madeira, 
and  rather  than  accept  those  who  were  undesirable  the  vessel  departed  with  this 
comparative  small  number,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  per  capita  cost. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  oJf  the  introduction  of  foreign  laborers  into  Hawaii.  A  full 
history  would  make  very  interesting  reading,  but  it  would  be  a  work  requiring  much 
more  time  than  can  be  given  to  it  at  present.  Attached  hereto  is  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  tne  country  from  the  first  lot  of  coolies  in  1852 
to  1900.  P*rom  the  latter  year  the  archives  contains  but  very  incomplete  records; 
none  at  all  from  the  period  of  annexation  in  1900  to  the  organization  of  the  present 
board  of  immigration  in  April,  1905;  therefore  the  statistical  table  ends  with  tne  year 
IS99.  The  amounts  of  the  legislative  appropriations  from  time  to  time  as  shown  in 
the  table  does  not  include  salaries  and  ofiice  expenses  but  only  that  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration. 

R.  C.  L. 

Mabch  8,  1910. 
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Year. 

Chi- 
nese. 

293 

64 

'        12 

61 

23 

14 

13 

171 

21 

2 

•         13 

8 

9 

613 

117 

210 

51 

78 

305 

223 

61 

48 

62 

151 

1,283 

557 

2,464 

3,652 

2,422 

3,898 

1,367 

4,925 

2,693 

2,924 

338 



Japa- 
nese. 

'  Portu- 
;  guese. 

1 

Ger- 
mans. 

South 
Sea 
;  Island- 
ers. 

1 
1 

1  _  

GaU- 
cians. 

i 

1 
1 

Ameri-   Norwe- 
eans.     glans. 

1 

1 

1 

Legislative  apprc{.r> 
ations  Cor  cae  <•• 
ooaragflmaiLtflr^- 
,     migraUoD. 

Year.     lAmeuEt. 

1 

IH52 

1 

' 

1853 

1 

1 * 

1854 

..*.'.... "..'.'!.. I]";... ."".!.. 



1                               I 

1855 

......  -  -.......,.......*  ........ 

^,...... ........  - -.--I  

'.'.'.'.V.VJ'.'/.'.V.V.  '.'.'/,'.'/.'.'.'.','.  VI 

1856 

. » . . '      . . 

.••..«..'........ 

.....••.1........       .......M.a..       .«»Ma.... 

1857 

.....«..|..          .....       ............       ......... 

1858 

..... 

1 

........'.  .*.... 

.......    .1.    ......    .       .......••..•       ........ 

1859 

1  ■ "  * 

1 

. 

■    a......'.    ..*....      ......a^aa**                   —          -          ^    . 

1830 

1851 

1 

........ 

1 

1832 

......  ........|. ................ 

, ...1 

1 

1833 

.......... 

1834 

:::....:::-!::- 

_ 

1864-1866   '       i^.»>< 

18)5 

39 

1815 



isSsfr-islais  1  "*  5.  *« 

1837 

( 



4 

I8'i8 

••■•i«i 

......  •  — 

1868-1S70           ^-.  It 

18)9 

'*  *i26' 
22 
25 

1870 

... 

^ 

1870-1872           1.*    *»• 

1871 

* 

1872 

r  "  -  -  —     - 

1872-1874   , *'." 

187J 

1 

......  1  . -1 

( 

1871 

......  1 

7 



...1 

1874-1876           iK*»* 

1873 



1 

I87d 

. 

1876-1878           5'.'»« 

1877 

1 t 

^  ^  ^  ^  m  »                       - 1            --_ 

( 

1878 

"  •                              1 

•  *  *  ■ 

"i;946' 
979  1 
1,429 
4,211  , 
2,035, 
3,784' 
5,793i 
3,129  , 
4,063, 
3,647 
2,203  1 
4,516, 
758' 
9,888 
19, 908 

ISO 

419 

332 

840 

2,356 

3,812 

1, 532 

278 

467 

1 

■""'124' 

183 

826 

18 

25 

214 
478 

793 

, 

1878-I88U  1        ^'  '<* 

1879 

1880 

......                 ^.    ....... 

........1........ 

lisS^lisU '"  1* '>'••• 

ISSl 

245 
21 

329  1 
120  1 

'       615 

1882 

1882-1884   1      9nn.«««' 

1883 

1884 

••......|......  .  ........ 

18}^lK8b         JlO.tii 

1883 

21  t 


1883 

4....... 

1 

I88&-18S8         }5<i.i>< 

1887 

1888 



343 

1 

1 

:::::::: 

1888-1880          JCi»<^t 

1889 

........ 

•'•• 

1893 

; 

i 

1 

1890-1892           Ml'i* 

1891 

478 

I 

1 

18')2 

1 



'Vi£q-i9m i«V»i 

1S1J 

""  95 

1,414 
1,067 
4,140 
2,137 

•  «•*«•••, 

! 

1894 

367  ' 

:::::::::::::::::•:::::::: :::::::: :::::::::::  -  -  • 

1895 

1 

1 

183') 

1 

t 

1897 

'...'.'.'.'.'J 

227 

........  .....................  .......... 

1.     - _   ...     . 

1898 

372  1          14    1896-1000           i« 

1899 

24 

1 

I ! 

• 

1 

1                    1 

Appendix,  1909  to  1913. 


RUSSI.A.N8. 

The  efforts  to  obtain  Russian  immigration  were  in  the  final  results  rather  di«a«trx-'UJ, 
both  in  the  object  sought  and  financially.     During  the  year  1908  the  attention  of  I'f 
board  of  immigration  was  called  to  Manchuria  as  a  possible  source  of  a  future  Ul-  r 
supply.    The  Russian  Government,  in  its  efforts  to  colonize  Manchuria,  had  offrr>- 
such  inducements  that  people  had  flocked  there  in  large  numbers  and  the  Goveminf  ~  * 
found  itself  embarrassed  in  fulfilling  its  promises.    Under  those  circumstancep  t' 
board  of  immigration  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Russian  Government  wnui. 
not  look  with  disfavor  upon  an  attempt  to  recruit  from  that  quarter.     At  this  ti.ii'' 
the  board  did  not  seriously  consider  the  idea  of  obtaining  labor  from  thie  quarte^ 
but  later  a  number  of  applications  were  filed  with  it  for  the  introduction  of  a  num^  *" 
of  families  of  Rus^^ian  agricultural  laborers,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  August.  )'>• 
to  consider  the  propagition,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  approximatelv  §0  famiJi*^ 
as  a  trial  lot,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson  was  chosen  to  proceed  to  Harbin,  accompanjt  ■. 
by  Mr.  A.  \V.  Perelstrons,  who  some  time  previous  had  represented  hiin!*elf  tn  t'« 
biard  as  a  Russian  contrjictor,  famili'^r  with  conditions  in  Manchuria.    Mr.  Atkiiv"  " 
departed  August  30,  19)9,  accompmiel  bv  Mr.  Pereelstrons,  and  returned  Ort»l'«" 
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*J2,  19()9,  with  108  men,  67  women,  and  79  children,  a  total  of  255.  These  people  were 
to  all  appesixanoes,  both  physically  and  otherwise  (so  far  as  could  be  determined  by 
the  board),  the  most  desirable  lot  of  immigrants  ever  introduced.  They  accepted 
siirh  emplox-ment  as  was  offered  them  and  so  highly  were  they  spoken  of  by  their 
employers  that  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  board  derided  to  introduce  some 
three  or  four  hundred  additional  families  of  the  same  class.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  again 
"hose a  by  the  board  as  its  special  agent  and,  a?ain  accompanied  by  Mr.  PereNtrons, 
lie  departed  for  Harbin  and  its  vicinitv  November  35.  1909. 

As  a  result  of  this  second  mission  815  men,  333  women,  and  387  children,  a  total  of 
1.535  persons,  were  introduced  into  the  Territory,  17  of  whom  were  later  returned 
because  of  reasons  which  debarred  their  admission  under  the  inmiigration  act.  While  no 
fiitliculties  were  experienced  with  the  first  lot,  it  was  far  different  with  the  second,  the 
first  of  which  arrived  here  on  the  steamship  Mongolia  February  17, 1910,  and  consisted 
of  315  Russians.  This  lot,  after  having  been  passed  by  the  Federal  immigration 
ittspGctore,  refused  to  accept  such  employment  as  was  offered  them,  claiming  that 
coDditions  had  been  misrepresented  and  that  the  cost  of  living  was  higher  within  the 
Territory  and  wages  were  less  than  tjiey  had  been  given  to  understand  at  Harbin. 
Inquestionably,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  these  charges  were  made  solely 
i:p<  in  the  advice  of  two  agitators  who  seemed  to  have  great  influence  with  these  people. 

In  the  meantime,  diphtheria  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  they  were  removed,  at  the 
exjjense  of  the  board,  to  quarantine  and  there  cared  for.  The  steamship  2Vnyo  Maru. 
arriving  February  25,  broughtafurther  consignment  of  70,  composed  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  steamship  Korean  arriving  March  7,  brought  a  still  further  lot  of  249 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  Tenyo  Maru  and  Korea  lots  adopted  precisely  the 
fame  attitude  as  that  displayed  by  the  X)eople  arriving  on  the  Mongolia,  and  sickness 
developed  among  them,  and  they  were  removed  to  Quarantine  Island  at  the  expense 
of  the  Doard;  so  that  from  a  period  extending  from  February  22  to  March  25  there 
were  maintained  upon  that  island  all  the  way  from  300  to  600  of  these  people,  while 
upon  Quarantine  Island  not  only  was  every  necessity  in  the  way  of  medical  attend- 
ance, professional  nursing,  food,  etc.,  furnished  them,  but  in  many  instances  actual 
luxuries,  especially  to  the  women  and  children.  The  total  cost  of  this  quarantine 
t(«  the  board  amoimted  to  $17,735.79. 

While  upon  Quarantine  Island  there  was  absolutely  no  change  in  the  attitude  of 
these  immigrants:  they  still  maintained  that  they  would  not  accept  plantation  em- 
ployment because  of  the  misrepresentations  which  had  been  made  them.  In  this 
'iilemma,  the  board  made  a  canvass  of  the  city  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  for  them  ae 
many  positions  as  possible  outside  of  plantation  work  which  could  be  offered  them 
tipon  their  release  from  quarantine. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  employed  an  attorney  to  represent  them.  A  great 
many  were  under  the  impression  that  if  they  refused  to  accept  employment  the 
Government  would  have  to  maintain  them,  and  further  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
<>ach  adult  the  sum  of  $500  and  to  repatriate  them.  It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  tnat 
none  wished  to  be  repatriated,  but  they  were  undoubtedly  extremely  anxious  to 
ohiain  the  $600  if  possible.  Had  it  been  passible  for  the  board  to  repatriate  a  do^en 
f»r  .'^o  of  the  orators  of  this  group,  unquestionably  no  further  claims  would  have  been 
a<ivanced  by  them  regarding  misrepresentation,  nor  would  they  longer  have  refueed 
(o  accept  .such  employment  as  offered. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  of  counsel,  they  telegraphed  their  embassy  at 
\Vashington  to  the  effect  that  they  were  in  need  of  assistance,  and  Dr.  Marques, 
anting  French  consul,  was  requited  by  cable  to  investigate  the  charges  made  by 
them  in  behalf  of  the  Russian  Government.  A  systematic  investigation  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Marques  which  resulted  in  a  \"indication  of  the  board  and  the  eitab- 
iL<)hment  of  the  fact  that  no  misrepresentation  had  been  made  and  that  e'Nery  cor.« 
?i'leration  had  been  shown  them. 

After  their  release  from  quarantine  an  investigation  was  conducted  by  Gov.  Frear. 
the  result  of  which  conclusively  proved  that  no  misrepresentation  had  been  made. 
In  the  interests  of  harmony,  however,  the  governor  inauced  the  plantation  interests 
to  make  some  special  concessions.  These  concessions  were  submitted  to  the  imrai- 
J7aat8,and  ibeir  refusing  to  consider  them  or  accept  employment  they  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  even  their  attorney  refused  longer  to  deal  with  them, 
'0  unreasDiiable  was  their  attitude. 

Sulwequently,  upon  the  comaction  of  twobr  three  ring  leaders  for  rioting,  the  ret 
of  the  members  who  were  encamped  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  city  gradually  accepted 
employment;  many  on  the  plantations  and  a  large  number  tnroughout  the  city. 
Subfiequent  lot«  of  the.se  laborers  who  arrived  after  the  Korea,  on  March  7,  amoimting 
to  a  lotal  of  about  900  people,  accepted  upon  arrival  such  employment  as  offered, 
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makiii^  no  claims  that  any  misrepresentations  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  board  in  Manchuria.    , 

The  total  number  of  Russians  introduced  into  the  Territory  amounted  to  1,799.  at 
a  total  cost  of  $139,021.59,  exclu<3ive  of  the  quarantine  expenses  here  of  $17,735.79. 
Of  the  number  introduced,  only  a  little  more  than  60  per  cent  accepted  plantation 
employment. 

SPANISH  AND  POBTUOUS8B. 

In  August,  1910,  the  necessity  of  continued  acti\-ity  looking  toward  the  introduc- 
tion and  settlement  of  agricultural  laborers  being  still  imminent,  and  reports  appear 
ing  to  warrant  it,  the  board  again  decided  to  send  Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell  to  the  Azore* 
with  a  view  of  arranging  for  further  shipments  of  desirable  immigrants.  Mr.  Campbell 
proceeded  direct  to  Madeira,  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  Silva.  and  th^:e  commenced 
an  active  campaign.  He  met  with  a  great  measure  of  success  at  first,  but  in  the  moDth 
of  October  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  political  situation  came  to  a  crisiB  in  the  shape 
of  a  revolution,  which  completely  imdid  all  plans  and  arrangements,  and  choleTt 
becoming  epidemic  in  November  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  available  sourr'e^ 
of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  labor,  and  on  January  12,  1011,  advised  the  board  that  he 
had  chfu'tered  the  steamship  OrteriCy  which  vessel  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  April  13. 
1911,  with  457  men,  373  women,  and  531  children,  a  total  of  1,451  persons.  Tbe*» 
people  appeared  of  good  class  and  were  mostly  distributed  among  the  various  planta- 
tions. 

The  prospects  for  being  able  to  obtain  another  Rhipment  at  an  early  date  not  beiog 
considered  favorable,  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to  Honolulu  early  in  June.  There 
being,  however,  a  steady  demand  for  agricultural  laborers,  and  a  general  sentiment 
being  in  favor  of  the  continued  introduction  of  perpons  eligible  and  likely  to  become 
citizens,  the  board  continued  negotiations  in  London,  through  reliable  agents  for  the 
chartering  of  another  vessel  to  bring  a  further  supply  of  people  to  the  Territory,  and 
on  the  I8th  of  July  the  S.  S.  Willesden  was  obtained  for  u)is  purpose.  Mr.  Campbell 
left  Honolulu  to  resume  his  work  in  Europe  on  July  19th,  and  as  a  result  of  his  activ- 
ities the  vessel  arrived  here  on  December  3  with  639  men,  480  women,  1,797  persons 
in  all. 

A  third  shipment  of  Simnish  and  Portuguese  arrived  in  Honolulu  by  the  S.  S.  i/'w- 
paliofiy  also  a  specially  chartered  vessel,  in  the  month  of  April,  1912,  with  1,450 
persons,  496  men,  328  women,  and  626  children. 

The  cost  of  immigrants  brought  by  the  Orteric  was  $112,1^1.59,  an  average  cost  per 
male  of  $205.37  and  per  capita  of  $77.42.  The  cost  of  those  by  the  WUUsden  was 
$109,307.97,  an  average  cost  of  $171.06  per  male  and  a  per  capita'of  $60.82,  and  those 
by  the  BGrpalion,  $117,926.13,  an  average  cost  per  male  of  $237.75  and  a  per  capita 
of  $81.32.  The  total  cost  of  the  immigrants  brought  by  the  three  vessels  wu 
$339,575.69,  an  average  expense  of  $72.28  per  individual,  or  $201.88  per  adult  male 
The  three  vessels  brought  1,682  men,  1,101  women,  and  1,915  children,  4,689  in  all 
from  which  number,  however,  20  must  be  deducted  who  were  returned  to  their  homed 
by  the  board  for  various  reasons. 

FURTHER  RUSSIAN  UfMIORATION. 

After  some  preliminary  correspondence  touching  upon  Russian  immigration  to 
Hawaii  generally,  the  board  of  immi^tion  during  the  month  of  July,  1911,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  International  Immi^tion  and  Colonization  Association 
for  the  introduction  of  small  parties  of  Russian  immigrants.  This  agreement  was  in 
existence  up  to  April  19,  1912,  when  the  board  notified  the  association  of  its  unndUin^- 
Bess  to  further  continue  its  work  in  Manchuria.  During  the  period  in  which  the 
agreement  existed,  266  Russians  were  brought  into  the  Territory  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $16,055.10,  an  average  cost  per  male  of  $140.83  and  a  per  capita  of 
$60.35.  The  total  number  of  Russians  introduced  since  the  commencement  of  thia 
work  in  1909  was  2,056,  comprised  of  1,038  men,  457  women,  and  561  children,  at  a 
eost  of  $177,963.16,  an  average  cost  per  male  of  $171.44  and  a  per  capita  of  $^6.55.  It 
was  estimated  that  of  the  total  number  introduced  there  wero  remaming  in  the  Terri- 
tory, June  30,  1912,  some  1,085,  meet  of  whom,  however,  engaged  upon  general  work 
throughout  the  country  other  than  that  supplied  or  offered  by  the  plantatLons,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  these  have  since  left.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  reported  but  49  Russians  as  being  employed 
on  the  phintations. 
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SPANIflH  AND  FORTUGTESB. 

It  ^was  earnestly  desired  by  the  board  to  continue  its  policy  of  steadily  increasing 
in  Hawaii  the  nnmber  of  persons  of  the  Caucasian  race  accustomed  to  agricultiu^ 
pursuits.  Accordingly  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Brown,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Campbell 
as  the  board's  agent  in  Europe,  was  instructed  in  the  latter  part  of  1912  to  make  ar- 
rangement for  the  chartering  of  one  or  more  vessels  to  bring  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
immigrants  to  the  Territory.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  ihe  steamships  Willesden  and 
Ascot  were  obtained  for  the  service.  The  WiUeaden  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  March  30, 
1913,  and  the  Ascot  on  June  4, 1913,  the  former  vessel  landing  1,377  persons — 491  men, 
377  women,  and  509  children — and  the  latter  landing  1,283  persons — 424  men,  327 
women,  and  532  children,  those  arriving  by  the  Ascot  being  entirely  of  Spanish 
descent.  The  cost  of  the  immigrants  brought  by  the  Willesden  was  $177,061.81,  an 
average  cost  per  male  of  $360.61  and  a  per  capita  of  $130^8.  The  cost  of  those  brought 
by  the  Ascot  was  $140,695.80,  an  average  cost  of  $331.83  per  mide  and  a  per  capita  of 
$109.66.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  landed,  amounting  to  2,660,  24  children 
died  and  57  immigrants  were  returned.  With  the  exception  of  a  party  of  17  Poles, 
who  arrived  at  Honolulu  in  November,  1913,  nothing  further  has  been  done  by  the 
board  to  brii^  immigrants  into  the  Territory,  lack  of  funds  and  the  war  in  Europe 
being  iJie  main  factors  in  bringing  about  this  result. 


APPENDIX  17. 

Statistics  showing-- 

1.  The  population  of  the  Tenitorv  of  Hawaii  by  races,  sex,  and  citizenship.  (Ckim^ 
piled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

2.  The  atiens  admitted  to  and  departing  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  between  the 
years  of  1910  and  1921,  inclusive,  by  races.  (Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immiflnition.) 

3.  Distribution,  by  age  and  race,  of  children  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  of  or  below 
the  age  of  21  years  on  January  I,  1920.  (Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  CettflQl.) 
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Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  July  22,  1921, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer,  Mr.  Carter, 
that  a  misprint,  in  the  omission  of  the  word  "not"  after  the  word 
'*  shall,"  in  line  1,  page  2,  in  House  joint  resolution  171  has  been 
ri.>rrected  and  that  a  star  print  has  been  made,  which  permits  the 
resolution  to  retain  the  same  number.  It  is  before  us  in  corrected 
form,  and  without  objection  this  statement  will  be  sufficient  notice. 
The  clerk  will  so  note  in  the  minutes. 

The  Chair  took  the  liberty  of  wiring  Ah*.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  of 
Sacramento,  who  has  appeared  before  this  committee  several  times 
with  information  concerning  the  Japanese  question  not  only  in  the 
Ignited  States  but  in  Hawaii,  asking  him  for  a  statement.  This 
morning  I  have  received  from  him  a  telegraphic  statement  of  about 
COO  words,  which  I  will  read  to  the  comuiittee  [reading]  : 

In  resijonse  to  your  request  for  tele^'upJiK*  statc*ine»t  on  Hawa  ian  s  tuat'oii, 
this  statement  represents  personal  vU^ws  only.  I  do  not  speak  In  this  case  for 
.Tajmnese  Exclusion  League  ot  C^alifnrnia,  wliose  executive  committee  has  iini- 
forinly  declined  to  tal^e  part  in  any  conrrovtMsy  uct  clearly  w  thin  its  declaretl 
purpose.  (Comprehensive  advires  nnd  data  from  Hawaii  and  personal  inter- 
course with  prominent  peoi)!e  from  there  assure  me  tliat  hest  informed  intelli- 
^'eiice  In  tlie  IV'nitory  amonjr  Americans  an,l  white  and  native  Hawai  ans  is 
ni»\v  practically  a  unit  in  recogniz  nj;  th<'  impending;  certainty  of  economic  and 
pol  ti<*al  and  I'ac.'ul  ctuitml  of  th(»  Territoi-y  hy  Jai)anese  unless  Congress  acts 
jiromptly  and  effectively.  That  sentin.ent  is  remarkahle  l>ecause  it  is  exactly 
4-<i!jtrary  to  that  held  by  the  same  pef)ple  up  to,  say,  one  year  aJ?o.  They  tlien 
rritic  zed  an<i  derided  my  siatement  of  fact-^  and  warnin;;s ;  they  now  indorse 
thfr^m.  thoujrh  not  all  will  .!o  so  puhKcly.  I  assume  facts  are  before  j'ou  i!i 
"statements  ul  two  conmiiss  ons  s^nt  by  territorial  legislators. 

The  chamre  in  sentiment  w;is  brouuJil  :rt;(jut  pai'tly  by  the  dctermineil  tiglit 
f»r  tlie  Japauesif  to  uiaintaiu  sepamte  Jji)Ki!iese  scliools,  wh  ch  a  .survey  by 
<-onHni>sh)ns  of  the  Tniti'd  States  Deiiartmeiit  of  I^ducafon,  after  investiga- 
tion, declare*!  should  be  abclished  jjs  nn-Anun'ic.in  if  not  anti-American,  but 
principally  through  facts  brouglit  to  ii.u:ht  in  the  sugar-plantathai  strike  (»f 
l«i^t  year.  Whites  and  native  Ila\viili;ins  v/ere  dismnyed  by  tlie  almnst  per- 
tVft  .solidarity  shown  by  Japanese,  cvt^i  Iiinv!>iian-born  Japanese,  in  carrying 
•  Hit  a  strike  \Nlilch  evidt*»ntly  had  f<»r  it>;  ult  nate  objin-t  ds]K>sses>;  on  of  whites 
oij  the  sugar  plantations  and  sccur.ng  control  and  ownership  of  all  valuable 
laiiUs  by  the  Jaimnese. 

Their  objective  was  precsely  the  sanx?  as  that  exposed  in  California,  where 
tli<*y  have  alread:^'  secured  one-eii;litii  of  all  tlip  State's  rich  irrigated  lands 
a -id  are  determlne<l  by  holding  throuu'i  \merican-born  children  and  by  the 
pr«sentat*on  of  diplomatic  demands  at  Washington  to  secure  contnd  of  un- 
limited acrejige.  With  a  few  solitary  an  1  notabPi  except  ons,  all  Hawaiian- 
Norn  Japanese  enjoying  American  citizenship  and  generally  clainie<l  to  Iiave 
been  assimilated  through  contact  with  American  insttutions  aided  activtily  or 
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tacitly,  and  either  willingly  or  under  duress,  this  monster  conspiracy  to  estnl>- 
lish  Japanese  supremacy  in  Hawaii  . 

We  have  known  for  the  past  two  years  Hawaii  could  not  receive  statehood 
because  of  conditions  clearly  pointed  out  in  my  several  statements  before  your 
committee.  Recently  it  has  heon  0(»pcf»dpd  the  T<»n  itorial  form  of  Roverument 
must  be  replaced  in  time  by  a  Federal  conmilssion.  Now  It  appears  radical 
action  must  be  taken  immediately  by  Conj^ress  if  Hawaii  is  to  be  anythlnir 
but  a  Japanese  colony. 

What  makes  the  situation  more  serious  is  that  Hawaii  is  our  protective  out- 
post in  the  I'acitic.  Hawaii,  which  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  danger,  claims 
that  le^rislation  aske<l  by  her  from  Congress  in  the  special  rehabilitation  and 
immlgratioTi  acts  furnishes  llie  best  practical  remedy. 

I  do  not  i)rett*nd  to  say  and  do  not  appear  as  proponent  of  either  measure. 
1  deem  it  a  duty  to  say  that  facts  which  I  assume  are  also  before  your  com- 
mittee Justifir  the  conclusion  herein  expressed,  to  wit,  that  if  Hawaii  is  to  be 
saved,  prompt  action  by  Congress  is  necessary;  that  if  the  plan  suggested  by 
Hawaii  is  defective  or  objectionable,  Congress  should  substitute  another  which 
will  accomplish  the  result;  that  the  Ameiican  public,  when  it  learns  the  facts, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  side-stepping  or  negative  action ;  that  condltons  beia^ 
radically  different  in  Hawaii  and  the  situation  critical,  it  may  be  not  only 
proper  but  necessary  to  adopt  policies  there  which  are  neither  desirable  nor 
neces.sary  in  continental  United  States;  and  that  neither  class  prejudice  or 
class  interest  should  be  permitted  to  block  the  adoption  of  policies  or  measures 
if  it  be  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  question  they  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain American  white  control  permanently  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McClatchy  sends  another  telegram,  which 
carries  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  riots  and  the  driving  out 
of  Japanese  from  the  town  of  Tiirlok,  Calif.,  signed  by  the  Japa- 
nese Exclusion  League  of  California,  by  J.  M.  Inman,  president,  and 
J.  S.  Chambers,  chairman  executive  committee. 

Mr.  McClatchy  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  statement 
t)f  July,  1920,  page  206  of  hearings,  he  told  the  House  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  that  continuance  of  existing  con- 
ditions must  change  present  economic  problem  due  to  presence  of 
Japanese  into  racial  conflict,  since  whites  would  not  quietly  submit  to 
displacement  by  an  alien  unassimilable  race  under  lower  wage  scale 
and  with  lower  living  standards.  This  committee  was  at  Turlock 
last  year  and  is  familiar  with  the  situation.  Mr.  McClatchy  says 
the  present  incident  illustrates  the  absolute  necessity  for  prompt 
Federal  action  in  the  matter  of  exclusion. 

He  sent  the  following  statement,  issued  by  the  Japanese  Ex- 
clusion League  of  California,  yesterday: 

STATEMENT  OF   .7APANESE  KXCTA'SION    LEA(JT'K   OV   CAI.IVOUNrA. 

Ran  Francisco,  July  21,  ]92t. 

The  Japanese  Exclusion  Loajrne  of  Oalifornia  depnrates  and  ooiKleiiins  tU«* 
violation  of  law  and  tieaty  ri^ht  by  iiu)b  nt  Turlock  in  expelling,  wlthc  i 
violence,  however,  Japanese  who  were  wnrklnp:  in  cnntnlnuiw  fields  of  that 
district.  The  exclusion  leajrne  is  ohllpited  publicly  to  a  preservation  of  tli<* 
treaty  and  other  rights  of  Japanese  who  ure  legally  In  this  State.  In  tliis 
policy  it  represents  a  practically  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  State  up  to  tbi- 
time.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  California,  and  the  facts  are  conceded  by 
.Japanese  authorities,  that  notwlthstandinp:  most  trylnp:  conditions  in  th<* 
determined  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  evade  the  Intent  of  State  laws  there 
has  been  neither  by  organization  nor  by  Individuals  any  overt  act  or  Invavslon 
of  the  personal  or  legal  rights  of  any  Japanese  In  this  State.  The  Turlo<*k 
Incident,  offering  an  instance  of  violation  of  rights  of  this  kind,  is  deeply 
deprecated,  not  only  as  injustice  to  the  Japanese  but  ]>ecause  it  Is  an  Injury 
to  the  cause  of  exclusion.  A  campaign  of  education  Is  being  conducted  throupb- 
out  the  East  by  the  exclusion  league,  and  any  acts  of  violence  against  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  Japanese  in  this  State  will  Inevitably  prejudice  our  cause 
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an<l  destroy  some  effect  of  that  educational  work.  The  exclusion  league  pledges 
itself  to  exert  its  power  and  Influence  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  Turlock 
incident  and  calls  upon  its  members  and  all  friends  of  the  cause  to  act 
accordingly. 

It  Is  to  l>e  remembered,  however,  that  in  California  a  very  serious  economic 
problem  is  developing  into  a  racial  conflict,  which  may  involve  international 
complications  through  the  determined  and  concerted  action  of  the  Japanese, 
and  that  the  Turlock  incident  is  an  indication  of  that  development.  One  year 
apo  in  Turlock,  when  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  personally  investi- 
;rated  conditions  there,  while  laborers'  organizations  established  to  handle 
transient  labor  and  move  it  from  point  to  point  in  the  State  as  the  crop  matured 
was  receiving  35  cents  a  crate  for  handling  cantaloupe  the  Japanese  came  in 
something  less  than  1,000  strong  and  through  their  organization  offered  to  and 
flici  do  the  work  for  26  cents  per  crate.  The  whites  in  consequence  were  driven 
out.  This  year  the  whites  were  crating  cantaloupe  at  the  lowered  price  of  26 
<'ents  per  crate  when  the  Japanese  again  stepped  in  and  took  contracts  to 
move  the  crop  at  16  cents  per  crate.  I^ist  year  the  whites  did  nothing;  this 
year  they  acted,  and,  as  pointed  out  to  the  Immigration  Committee  in  its 
hearings  in  Califorala.  constant  occurrences  of  this  kind,  in  which  an  alien 
iinassirailable  race  is  determinedly  supplanting  white  people  by  underbidding 
and  organized  effort,  will  Inevitably  lead  to  racial  conflict.  In  Japan  similar 
c«»nditions  would  have  undoubtedly  provoked  action  on  the  part  of  Japanese 
very  much  more  drastic  than  taken  at  Turlock.  This  statement  of  facts  is  in 
no  way  intended  as  an  e!Kcuse  for  mob  action,  but  it  points  out  the  inevitable 
results  unless  tlirough  congressional  action  the  necessary  remedy  is  provided 
and  protection  given  to  white  citizens  against  the  steadily  increasing  encroach- 
ment^!  of  the  Japanese. 

The  Chaikman.  I  have  asked  Mr.  MacMurray,  of  the  State  De- 
partment, to  be  present  to-day,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
committee  we  will  hear  him  now.  I  will  say  to  tne  committee  that 
we  asked  him  to  come  here  in  order  that  we  might  ask  him  a  few 
questions  about  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  or  Japan's  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  common 
laborers. 

liet  us  fiiist  refresh  our  memories  as  to  what  has  been  printed  as 
the  gentlemen's  agi^eement.  As  has  been  stated  in  hearings  before 
this  committee  from  time  to  time,  and  which  have  been  printed,  a 
printed  statement  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  Immigration  for  the  year  1908.  Then,  in  the  hearings  of  this 
committee  from  June  12  to  June  20,  1919,  is  carried  the  Japanese 
statement  concerning  that  agreement  and  a  declaration  as  fol- 
lows  

Mr.  Box  (interposing).  Did  Senator  Phelan  introduce  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  This  appears  in  his  statement  at  the  hear- 
ings upon  the  percentage  plans  for  the  restriction  of  immigration : 

February  24,  1911. 

In  pr<K*eetlJnK  thiM  day  to  tlie  sijjnature  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
'Anl'utn  between  Japan  and  the  I'nitod  Stiites  the  nndersipned,  Japanese  ambas- 
sador In  Washinjrton,  duly  authorized  by  his  Government,  has  tlie  honor  to 
•lerlare  that  the  Imperial  .Japanese  (Tovernment  are  fully  prepared  to  maintain 
with  equal  elfet'tiveness  the  limitation  and  control  whicli  they  have  for  the 
pas^t  three  years  exercised  in  regulation  of  the  emigration  of  laborers  to  the 
Tnited  States. 

y.    UCHIDA. 

Now,  reverting  to  the  statement  given  out  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, we  find  that  they  invariably  speak  of  continental  United 
Stat^  and  clearly  Hawaii  is  left  out  of  it.  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
MacMurray  what  the  understanding  of  the  State  Department  is 
with  regara  to  Hawaii  and  the  gentlemen's  agreement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  V.  A.  MacMTJBBAT,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF 
FAE  EASTEBN  AFFAIES,  STATE  DEPAETMENT. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  will  read  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration,  that  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
chairman,  for  1908,  page  125 : 

To  section  1  of  the  immigration  act,  approvHl  February  20.  1907,  a  pro- 
vision was  attached  reading  as  follows: 

*'That  whenever  the  President  shall  l)e  satisfied  tliat  passports  Issueil  by 
any  foreign  Government  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  other  country  than  the> 
United  States  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  Statics  or  to  the 
Canal  Zone  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to 
the  continental  territory  of  the  Uniteii  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor  ooudi- 
tions  therein,  the  President  may  refuse  to  permit  certain  citizens  of  the 
country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  rnite<l 
States  from  such  other  country  or  from  such  insular  possessions,  or  from  the 
Canal  Zone." 

This  legislation  was  the  result  of  a  growing  alarm,  particularly  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  States  adjacent  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  that  lalwr  con- 
ditions would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  continuation  of  the  then  existing  rate 
of  increase  in  admissions  to  this  country  of  .Tapanes^  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  Japanese  (government  had  always  maintained  a  policy  opposed  to  the 
emigration  to  continental  United  States  of  its  subjects  belonging  to  such 
classes,  but  it  has  been  found  that  passi)orts  grantetl  by  said  Government  to 
such  subjects  entitling  them  to  proceed  to  Hawaii  or  to  Canada  or  to  Mexico 
were  being  used  to  evade  the  said  policy  and  gain  entry  to  continental  United 
States.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  quoted  provision,  the  President,  on  March 
14,  1907,  issued  a  proclamation  excluding  from  continental  United  States  "  .Jap- 
anese or  Korean  laborers  skilled  or  unskilled,  who  had  received  passports  to  go 
to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom." 

Department  circular  No.  147,  dated  March  26,  1907,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued in  force  as  rule  21  of  the  immigration  regulations  of  .July  1,  1907,  out- 
lined the  policy  and  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  immigration  ofliclals  In 
giving  effect  to  the  law  and  proclamation. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Can  yon  insert  a  copy  of  that  circular  in  the  record^ 
Mr.  MacMurrat.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not,  as  that  is  an  order  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.    This  statement  continues: 

In  order  that  the  best  results  might  follow  from  an  enforcement  of  tlie 
regulations,  an  understanding  was  reached  with  .Tapan  that  the  existing  policy 
of  discouraging  emigration  of  Its  subjects  of  the  laboring  classes  to  c'onti- 
nental  United  States  should  be  continued,  and  should,  by  cooperation  of  the 
Governments,  l^e  made  as  eff(}otive  as  possible.  This  understanding  contem- 
plates that  the  .Japanese  Government  shall  Issue  passports  to  continental  Unlteil 
States  only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  nonlaborers,  or  are  laborers  who.  in 
coming  to  the  continent,  seek  to  resume  a  formerly  acquired  domicile,  to  join 
a  parent,  wife,  or  children  residing  there,  or  to  assume  active  control  of  an 
already  possessed  interest  in  a  farming  enterprise  in  this  country;  so  that  the 
three  classes  of  laborers  entitled  to  receive  passports  have  come  to  be  desig- 
nated **  former  residents,"  "  parents,  wives,  or  children  of  residents,"  and 
"  settled  agriculturalists." 

With  resj>e('t  to  Hawaii,  the  Japanese  Govennuent  of  lt<  t»wn  volit'on  s^jit<*<l 
that,  experimentally  at  loast.  the  ivsuaiH'e  of  passports  (•>  nj»M]i]»ers  of  tho  lab»»r- 
ing  clashes  pr()<N»etling  i1um)(>*  v^oiild  be  linut*Ml  tn  *' forme"  resident*?"  niul 
"parents,  wives,  or  cliiMren  of  residonts."  The  saiil  (fovernnieiit  has  also  l>e^n 
exercsing  a  careful  supervision  over  the  su!)jeet  of  emigrat!r»n  of  its  lahorinj; 
class  to  foroi'xii  (•onti;^nous  t<M'vit<)ry. 


ri'i 


The  CuAimfAN.  That  purports  to  be  a  paraplirase  of  the  prentle- 
man's  a^jreement.  Tliat  is  in  acconhuice  with  the  view  of  the  Com- 
missioner (jeneral  of  Irnmis2:ration,  and  it  states  that,  experimentally 
at  least,  the  ajrreeinent  w^ill  be  observed  as  to  Hawaii.     Is  that  the 


meaning  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  MacMurray.  No,  sir;  it  is  stated  that  the  same  rule,  or  practi- 
callj'  the  same  rule,  will  be  voluntarily  applied  to  Hawaii.  The 
agreement  does  not  apply  to  Hawaii,  but  the  agreement  concems  con- 
tinental United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  State  Department  let  it  <ro  by  as  if 
Hawaii  were  not  a  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MacMvrray.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  part  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  was  an  insular  rather  than  a  continental  posess On,  and  the  con- 
ditions in  the  two  were  admittedly  different. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Japan  nuike  a  stand  upon  the  pn^position  of 
havinij  Hawaii  left  out  of  the  gentleman's  agreement  if 

Mr.  MacMurray.  In  answering  that  question.  I  should  confess  my 
own  ignorance  as  to  whether  it  was  a  suggestion  that  came  from 
our  own  side  or  a  suggestion  from  the  Japanese  side,  that  a  distinc- 
tion be  made  in  that  respect,  or  a  distinction  that  was  obviously  nee 
e^sarv  in  view  of  the  labor  conditions  at  that  time  in  Hawaii,  which 
was  very  anxious  to  get  Asiatic  labor  at  that  time,  whereas  conti- 
nental United  States  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  this  gentleman's 
agreement  built 'up  as  the  result  of  exchanges  of  correspondence  be- 
tween diplomatic  officials  of  the  United  States  and  diplomatic  officials 
of  Japan? 

Mr.  MAcMrRRAY.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  not  embodied  in  a  single  text,  but 
it  appears  in  the  course  of  some  long  and  argumentative  corre- 
spondence between  our  embassy  at  Tokyo  and  the  Japanese  foreign 
office. 

The  Chair^ian.  It  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  diplomatic  ex- 
changes ? 

Mr.  MacMcrray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Japan  in  those  letters, 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  constitute  a  part  of  the  gentleman's 
agreement,  reserved  the  right,  whenever  it  thought  there  was  a  labor 
shortage  in  Hawaii,  to  send  coolies  over  there? 

Mr.  MAcMrRRAY.  It  reserved  freedom  of  action,  and  it  made  only 
a  voluntary  undertaking  in  regard  to  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  at  any  time  that  Japan  has  information 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  common  labor  in  Hawaii,  slie  can,  without 
violating  the  gentleman's  agreement,  supply  that  demand?  Is  that 
your  understanding? 

Mr.  MacMiuray.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  mv  understandin^i:  that  thev  are 
not  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Wh*sok.  At  whose  request  was  Hawaii  not  included? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  There  again  I  must  confess  my  ignorance.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  at  our  own  retjuest  or  Japan's. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  records  and  correspondence  of  the 
State  Department  in  regard  to  the  matter  will  disi-losc  that  Japan 
insisted  i»n  leaving  Hawaii  out  of  it.  and  that  the  Ignited  States  in-. 
sisted  that  it  woidd  have  to  b(»  included  in  the  agreement,  because 
JIawaii  was  a  part  of  the  United  States.  My  understanding  is  that 
Japan  then  undertook  to  reserve  the  right  to  send  common  labor  into 
Hawaii  whenever  it  learned  in  an  official  way  from  the  United  States 
that  Hawaii  was  short  of  such  labor. 

Mr.  WiiiSON.  Did  we  consent  or  acquiesce  in  that? 
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Ration  to  determine  from  the  evidence  whether  there  is  such  a  short- 
age, having  passed  such  a  resolution,  we  would  be  in  a  very  poor 
position  then  to  claim  that  there  was  not  such  a  shortage. 

Mr.  JMacMurray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  would,  in  fact,  proclaim  a  shortage  of  labor  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  under  Mr.  MacMurray's  construction  of 
the  correspondence  which  practically  constitutes  the  gentleman's 
agreement,  we  would  be  estopped  from  complaining  if  Japan  in- 
sisted upon  supply  that  shortage. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  building  up  a  case 
for  them  to  say  that  there  was  a  shortage. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  that  is  true,  then  what  becomes  of  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  resolution,  as  stated  by  its  proponents,  to  bring  in 
Chinese  labor  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  I  read  the  resolution,  it  seeks  to  regulate  im- 
migration of  various  kinds  to  Hawaii  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  it 
would  supersede  anything  that  might  be  in  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment, so  that  additional  Japanese  laborers  could  not  come  in  after 
the  enactment  of  the  resolution  because  of  the  percentage  limitation. 
But  if  Congress  starts  with  the  resolution.  Congress  has  got  to  pass 
it;  otherwise  the  door  is  open. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  see.  You  would  be  in  the  position  of  opening  up 
a  situation  whereby  Japan  would  have  the  right  under  the  gentle- 
man's agreement  to  send  the  men,  and  then  of  saying  by  the  same 
i*e.solution  that  they  could  not  bring  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  Japan  might  take  advantage  of  her  reservations 
to  the  gentleman's  agreement  before  such  a  resolution  could  be  finally 
enacted  into  law 

Mr,  Kakbr  (interposing).  In  other  words,  we  have  been  striving 
for  10  or  12  years  to  have  a  restrictive  law  placed  upon  the  statute 
lx>oks  excludmg  Asiatic  coolie  labor,  which  includes  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  that  by  direct  legislative  act. 
Now,  if  you  take  the  view  that  is  presented  hj  the  gentleman,  that 
this  resolution  would  restrict  Japanese  immigration,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gentleman's  agreement  to  the  effect  that  they  can  bring  them 
in  under  a  certain  state  of  facts,  or  when  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  common  labor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  we  will  be  doing 
indirectly  what  we  have  been  attempting  to  do  directly  in  excluding 
the  Japanese.    Is  that  about  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  MaoMurray.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  interpretation  of  it 
would  constitute  an  exclusion  act  against  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii. 
Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Raker-  Yes.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  resolution  we  declare 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor,  which,  under  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment, if  it  does  exist,  authorizes  the  Japanese  Government  to  permit 
their  nationals  to  come  in,  and  it  would  permit  other  nationals  that 
we  have  excluded  from  other  lands  to  come  in  because  of  that  short- 
age. 

Mr.  MagMurray,  By  that  you  mean  Chinese? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  Chinese;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  would 
permit  to  come  in  under  this  resolution  other  classes,  namely,  the 
diseased,  the  criminal,  the  bolsheviki,  the  prostitutes,  and  other  un- 
desirable classes  to  do  hotel  work,  including  pimps  and  all  others. 
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That  would  be  done  by  virtue  of  this  resolution,  because  it  i>erinit< 
the  otherwise  ineligible  to  come  in. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  that  is  a  phase  of 
the  matter  that  does  not  seem  to  come  within  the  competence  of  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  the  gentleman's  agi-eement,  how  coiiJ^i 
the  Depai-tment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  it  was  called  at  that 
time,  obtain  this  agreement  if  it  was  not  in  writing?  How  coulii 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  get  that  document  or  writ«» 
that  language  that  you  have  read  in  here? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  It  was  in  writinc 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  a  letter  on  file  in  these  hearings,  introduo*  i 
by  myself,  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  one  from  the  Secret-iir\ 
of  State,  both  stating  there  is  nothing  in  writing  upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  Vrke.  Does  that  mean 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  want  his  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  M.\rMuRRAY.  Does  it  not  state  rather  that  there  is  no  agre<'«' 
form  of  statement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Raker.  Perhaps  it  is  stated  that  way. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  suggest  that,  because  that  is  the  fa*  t.  1 1 
might  properly  be  designated  as  simply  what  appears  from  a  rat  he - 
long  coui-se  of  correspondence,  in  which  various  matters  were  <Ie- 
bated  and  disc  ussed,  and  in  the  couree  of  that  cori-espondence,  fmm 
time  to  time,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  meeting  of  minds  on  ques- 
tions a,  b,  and  c,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  instead  of  i)utting  that  considerahl" 
correspondence,  and  possibly  interviews,  discussions,  and  confer- 
ences, covering  a  long-period  of  time,  into  the  fonn  of  an  agreement 
drawn  up  and  signed  oy  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  countries  and 
approved  by  the  Senate,  they  took  their  correspondence  and  finally 
drew  up  a  document,  or,  rather,  not  a  document,  but  a  letter,  whii-h 
expressed  and  brought  together  all  of  their  understandings  npoo 
those  subjects? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  letter  gathering  the  sub- 
ject up.  There  was  nothing  in  the  form  either  of  an  agreed  stat^^- 
ment  or  of  a  final  letter  from  one  side  to  the  other.  There  was 
nothing  which  could  be  said  to  be  a  summing  up  of  the  matter  in  :i 
single  document  or  agreement.  As  for  what  I  quoted  here  from  the 
statement  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  it  is  what 
we  might  call  a  summary  of  the  points  of  agreement  in  an  extentUni 
correspondence. 

The  (^hairman.  The  presumption  is  that  he  had  access  to  the  cor- 
respondence ? 

Mr.  MacMxtrray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  supplied  to  him  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  lie  made  that  paraphrase  of  it? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  So  far  as  I  know;  ves,  sir.  Mr.  Strauss  was  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  that  time,  and  I  think  this  wa> 
his  own  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  able  to  get  for  this  committee  n 
copy  of  the  exchanges  that  took  place  with  regard  to  the  gentlematr^ 
agreement  and  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  should  have  to  consult  the  department. 
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The  Chairman.  They  might  write  off  a  copy  of  what  wiis  said 
regarding  that  subject  in  the  various  letters,  so  that  we  could  see 
whether  the  United  States  really  undertook  to  protect  Hawaii  or 
whether  Japan  undertook  to  make  sure  that  she  could  fill  Hawaii 
whenever  she  wanted  to. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  could  not  promise  you  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  for  the  committee  to 
make  a  formal  request  of  the  Secretary  in  writing. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saker.  In  arriving  at  what  we  call  the  gentleman's  agreement, 
tlie  Japanese  Government  cimtended  that  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tions upon  the  admission  of  Japanese  laborers  into  Hawaii  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  our  Government  contended  that 
the  same  rule  should  apply  there  as  applied  to  continental  Ignited 
States.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  our  Government  finally  yielded  to 
the  Japanese  Government,  permitting  them  to  issue  passports  for 
their  nationals  to  go  to  Hawaii  when  the  labor  situation  was  some- 
what short  there. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  think  the  situation  was  more  properly  this, 
that  we  made  our  original  proposal  without  distinction  as  between 
the  two  kinds  of  American  territory,  continental  and  insular,  where- 
upon Japan  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  different  set  of  facts,  as 
was  known  to  us  as  well  as  to  them;  that  is,  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  actually  seeking  Asiatic  labor;  that  there  was  an  ar- 
rangement in  effect  at  that  time — of  course,  it  was  an  entirely  infor- 
mal arrangement  out  there  in  the  islands — by  which  tlie  planters' 
association  would  actually  notify  the  Japanese  consul  each  year  of 
the  munber  of  laborers  that  they  thought  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, whereupon  the  Japanese  consul  would  advise  his  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Japanese  Government  would  issue  passports  for  the 
laborers,  or  a  portion  of  the  laborers,  indicated  as  necessary  to  go  to 
the  islands.  That  being  the  fact,  the  distinction  was  not  one  as 
between  American  territory  and  something  that  was  a  little  bit  less 
than  American  territory,  but  as  between  American  tetritory  where 
we  were  endeavoring  to  protect  white  labor  and  American  territory 
in  wliich  white  labor  was  not  demanding  protection,  and  in  whicli 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  opportunity  for  white  labor,  with  the  result 
that  the  industries  of  the  islands  were  actively  seeking  to  get 
Asiatic  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  be  impertinent,  or  beyond  the  scope  in  seek- 
ing for  information,  if  there  should  be  conveyed  to  the  committee 
information  as  to  through  what  source  the  Hawaiian  government,  or 
the  Hawaiian  people,  at  that  time  were  seeking  and  requesting  the 
admission  of  Japanese  laborers  into  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  official  about 
it,  but  it  was  simply  the  result  of  a  condition  that  existed  there  in 
their  industries  wnich  required  labor,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  labor  was  required  the  Japanese  consul  would  ask 
the  planters'  association,  that  being  probably  the  largest  employer 
of  laoor,  what  the  requirements  were. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  anything  in  the  records,  letters,  or  corre- 
spondence that  would  indicate  the  desire  of  the  planters'  association 
and  of  the  various  industries  of  Hawaii  to  permit  Japanese  laborers 
to  come  into  Hawaii  ? 
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Mr.  MacMurray.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  on  iv/orl 
in  regard  to  that,  except  the  statement,  which  does  appear  in  x\u^ 
course  of  the  correspondence,  that  this  arrangement  was  already  iii 
effect  and  had  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  correspondence  on  the  Japanen- 
side  indicates  that  the  Japanese  consul  would  usually  supply  a  fewvr 
number  of  laborers  than  were  requested. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  That  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  Vdu : 
Does  the  State  Departnient  have  any  information  about  the  exist- 
ence of  the  organization  known  as  the  Japanese  Laboi'ers'  Fedent- 
tion  in  Hawaii  and  its  activities  this  last  year? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  w^e  have  nothin<r 
of  record.    Of  course,  we  have  letters  from  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States  does  not  have  diplomatic 
agents  in  her  Territorial  possessions? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No,  sir;  of  course  not,  in  our  own  territory. 

The  Chairman.  So  such  information  would  come  to  the  United 
States  Government  through  reports  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, or  to  Congress  through  the  Committee  on  Territories,  or  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  or  this  committee,  or  perhaps  to  tlie 
Military  Intelligence  Office  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  MaoMurray.  Or  possibly  it  might  come  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment through  the  governor.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  although 
I  say  it  not  altogether  positively,  that  we  have  nothing  official  on 
the  subject  from  the  governor  or  from  any  branch  of  the  Terri- 
torial government. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  know  anything  regarding' 
article  6,  section  14,  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Japanese  Laborers'  Federa- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Paragraph  3  of  that  section  and  arti- 
cle reads  as  follows : 

Should  a  niHiilior  hv  fiMind  j^nilty  vf  any  act  contra veniiipi  the  lniere>L**  ••• 
this  foderatiou  he  shall  be  expelled  from  its  membership  and  Ills  certittente  of 
membership  tJMiceled :  Ptorifhtl  fuitlnr,  Tliat  the  matter  slmll  be  reporteii  i- 
tlie  several  afliliated  branches,  llie  Federated  Union  of  tlie  Japanese  Lab*-: 
Organizations  of  Hawaii,  and  tlie  bur.ixomaster  (mayor)  of  the  offendln};  men 
ber's  permanent  donnHle  In  Japan. 

In  other  words,  one  of  the  punishments  for  nonconformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  Japanese  Laborers'  Federation  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  is  that  of  publicilx 
and  scorn  in  Japan.  That  is  likely  to  be  a  matter  that  the  State  De- 
partment Avould  look  into,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MacMurrat.  I  am  frank  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  know  what 
the  attitude  of  our  (government  would  be  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  department  shoiJd  know  about  it,  an* I 
Congress,  too,  for  that  matter. 

Now,  I  will  insert  in  the  record  some  of  these  advertisements  ap- 
pearing in  Japanese  papers  in  Hawaii,  with  the  photograplis  of  cer- 
tain Japanese.  They  are  entitled  "  Expulsion  advertisements, ' 
Here  is  one  containing  the  photographs  of  four  Japanese,  who  aiv 
named,  followed  by  this  statement: 

The  above  persons  have  broken  the  phMigt*  i»f  this  federation  aud  have  takrr. 
iudci)endent  action.  Therefore,  the  federation  herei)y  ex|ieU  them  Hnd  will 
not  recognize  them  hereafter  as  men)l)ers  of  any  social  organlKation,  anil  pr*- 
hibits  any  member  to  have  any  relationship  whatever  with  thent. 
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That  is  signed  ''  Kahuku  Japanese  Association.  Approved  ."^  Oahu 
Labor  Federation,  Labor  Federation  of  Hawaii." 

The  second  one  promulgates  the  same  information  concerning  six 
Japanese,  expelling  them  and  carrying  this  statement : 

The  above  persons  have  disgraced  the  name  of  this  federation,  have  violated 
tiie  iniles,  have  brolien  tlie  strike,  and  have  independently  returned  to  worlt. 
We  have  granted  tlieni  a  period  of  days  to  come  baclc  to  themselves,  but  they 
have  positively  refused  to  confess.  Therefore  they  are  hereby  expelled  from 
the  federation.  The  federation  prohibits  its  members  to  have  any  relationship 
with  them  and  will  not  recognize  them  as  qualified  members  of  any  public 
organization. 

This  advertisement  will  be  printed  in  all  Hawaiian- Japanese  papers  as  well 
Afg  papers  in  the  home  towns  in  Japan. 

That  advertisement  is  signed,  "Waiphu  Japanese  Federation  of 
Labor.  Approved  the  action  of  Waiphu  Federation,  Oahu  Federation 
of  Labor;  approved  the  action  of  Oahu  Federation,  Japanese  Federa- 
tion of  Hawaii." 

Another  advertisement  relating  to  two  Japanese  reads  as  follows : 

The  above  persons,  after  having  talten  a  pledge  to  abide  with  us  until  the 
objective  of  our  wage  increase  movement  has  been  attained,  and  received  the 
means  of  livelihood  from  this  association,  have  treacherously  broken  the  pledge 
and  returned  to  worlt.  The  association  can  not  see  any  reason  for  mercy  and 
liereby  It  declares  they  are  expelled. 

Kahuku  Japanese  Association. 

This  association  approves  the  action  of  Kahuku  Japanese  Association. 

Oahu  Federation  of  Labok, 
Hawaiian  Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  Headquarters. 

I  take  it  that  these  labor  associations  in  the  islands  of  Hawaii  are 
similar  to  the  associations  in  the.  States  of  California  and  Washing- 
ton, where  the  associations  are  coextensive  with  the  Japanese  consuls 
as  regards  territory. 

Mi\  Rak£R.  I  am  interested  in  trying  to  get  at  this  gentleman's 
agreement  as  it  relates  to  Hawaii.  Referring  to  the  evidence  that 
has  been  presented  to  the  committee  and  discussed  generally,  that 
even  when  the  Hawaiian  Government  was  a  toonarchy  and  before  it 
bex^ame  a  Territory,  they  had  excluded  the  Japanese,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  intent  on  excluding  them  alf  the  time,  I  want  to 
ask  you  just  how  that  appears  in  the  gentleman's  agreement?  You 
referred  to  the  fact  that-  passports  could  be  issued  by  the  Japanese 
(iovernment  to  laborers  to  go  to  Hawaii  if  there  was  a  shortage  of 
common  labor.  Could  you  amplify  that  statement  a  little  bit  more? 
It  may  be  that  the  rest  of  the  committee  fully  understand  it,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MacMurkay.  The  substance  of  it  is  this,  that  in  accepting  the 
suggestion  that  the  gentleman's  agreement  should  be  made  appli- 
cable, or  that  there  should  be  adopted  a  gentleman's  agreement  under 
which  the  Japanese  Government  would  itself  impose  upon  its  labor- 
ing classes  restrictions  preventing  them  from  emigrating  from 
Japan,  or,  in  other  words  that  Japan  should  control  the  emigration 
rather  than  that  we  should  control  the  immigration — they  asked  in 
view  of  the  wholly  different  situation  with  regard  to  labor  in  Hawaii, 
that  Hawaii  should  not  be  included,  but  that  the  agreement  should 
in  its  terms  refer  to  continental  United  States ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  announced  that  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  independent  of  the 
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arrangement  rejrardin^  continental  Ignited  States,  they  would  them- 
selves voluntarily  restrict  emigration  of  Japanese  labor  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  tlioiigh  reserving  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
that  vohmtarily  assumed  position  in  case  it  should  appear  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  need  for  it,  and  that  there  was,  in  fact  a  need  for 
oriental  labor.    Does  that  make  it  clear? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question:  When 
the  Japanese  Government  agreed  to  suspend  sending  picture  brides 
to  continental  United  States  did  they  make  a  similar  agreement 
with  regard  to  Hawaii?  First,  did  they  notify  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  they  would  suspend  sending  picture  brides  to  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  MacMi  RitAY.  They  did  notify  the  State  Department.  That 
was  in  January,  1919;  they  notified  us  that  before  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary they  would  discontinue  the  issuance  of  passports  to  what  are 
commonly  called  picture  brides.  I  think  February  28,  1920,  was 
the  date.  At  the  same  time,  they  notified  us  that  each  of  those  pass- 
ports was  available  for  six  months,  and  that  it  would  be  the  end  of 
August  before  they  would  cease  to  come. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  was  in  December,  1919,  that  they  issued  that 
notice  ? 

Mr.  MacMi'rray.  They  notified  us  December  15,  1919,  that  be- 
ginning, as  I  recall,  on  Februarv  28,  they  would  discontinue  issuing 
passports. 

The  Chairman.  They  notified  you  that  the  last  Japanese  picture 
brides  would  come  along  in  August  or  September. 

Mr.  MacMi'rray.  In  August. 

The  Chairman.  T  find  that  they  are  still  sending  picture  brides  to 
Hawaii  this  year.  I  cabled  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  asking  him  to  wire  me  the  number  of  picture 
brides  admitted  by  months  since  January  1,  and  he  wired  me  as 
follows : 

Picture  brides  admitted  Honolulu:  .Tanuarj^  39;  Febniary,  20;  March,  26; 
April,  52;  May,  23;  and  June,  51. 

That  makes  211  for  the  six  months.  That  number,  this  distance 
from  Hawaii,  would  not  seem  very  many,  but  by  adding  that  numl^er 
of  women  or  young  brides  to  the  Japanese  population  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  in  addition  to  the  facts  which  were  pointed  out  in  the  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  McClatchy  that  was  read  this  morning  and  the  con- 
ditions pointed  out  in  the  hearings  held  last  year  by  Chester  H. 
KoMcU,  tlie  Fresno  editor,  and  stated  time  and  time  again  with  ref- 
erence to  Hawaii  particularly,  it  would  indicate  the  possibility  that 
peaceful  i)enetration  is  proceeding  nicely  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Frkk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr."  MacMurray  was  interrupted 
in  luH  statement,  and  possibly  it  does  not  appear  clearly  in  the  record. 
There  was  a  little  conversation  between  Judge  Raker  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Murray,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  restate  what  he  then  said,  so 
thnt  it  will  ai)pear  definitely  in  the  record.  I  refer  to  his  state- 
nicnt  in  regard  to  picture  brides. 

Ml*.  M.\('Mt7Iikay.  I  stated  that  beginning  Februaiy  28,  1920,  they 
would  cease  issuing  passports  for  so-called  picture  brides  of  the 
hihoring  clnss  to  emigrate  from  Japan  to  the  United  States.    Those 
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passports,  however,  as  pointed  out,  he'mg  ofood  for  six  months,  they 
notified  us  that  the  last  picture  brides  might  be  expected  to  leave 
Japan  in  Au^st,  1920.  There  was  an  omission  there,  and  I  should 
have  stated  that  that  was  applicable  to  continental  United  States. 
It  was  an  application  of  the  gentleman's  agreement,  which  refers  to 
otmtinental  United  States. 

Mr.  Free.  Is  there  any  understanding  with  Japan  with  regard  to 
the  admission  of  picture  brides  into  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  There  is  none. 

ilr.  Box.  Under  the  interpretation  that  Japan  makes  of  the 
^gentlemen's  agreement,  they  have  the  right  to  send  those  women  as 
Avives  of  those  Japanese  coming  to  their  husbands  here? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  And  that  application  of  it  still  continues  as  to  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MacMtjrray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  Can  you  answer  this  question:  Under  the  gentlemen's 
ajgieement  they  have  contended  that  they  have  the  right  in  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  children  in  Japan  and  even  to  adopt  grown  men;  now, 
after  such  a  man  is  adopted,  permitting  him  to  come  to  the  United 
States  proper,  after  he  gets  here,  he  can  bring  in  his  parents  and  chil- 
dren, can  he  not? 

^Ir.  MacMurray.  No,  sir;  not  his  parents.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
of  course,  on  this  whole  question  of  Japanese  adoption,  that  it  is  an 
immemorial  custom  among  the  Japanese  which  is  very  severely  regu- 
lated. After  a  person  is  adopted,  he  foregoes  his  own  family  com- 
jjletely.  Therefore,  he  could  not  be  brought  in  as  the  adopted  soh 
of  a  Japanese  in  this  country  and  be  permitted  to  bring  in  his  natural 
parents 

Mr.  Free.  But  he  could  bring  in  his  wife  and  children? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  That  is  a  matter  applying  to  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes.  I  believe  that  there  are  not  enough  to 
make  any  considerable  number. 

Mr.  pREE.  I  know  that  an  investigation  was  made  by  the  State 
hoard  of  control  of  California,  and  out  of  a  certain  number  investi- 
gated they  found  171  in  one  lot  of  a  few  hundred.  Now,  has  that 
been  practiced  in  Hawaii,  too? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  assume  that  the  practice  would  be  identical  in 
Hawaii.  With  regard  to  Hawaii,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  parents 
nnd  wives  and  children  of  residents  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Free.  I  have  been  requested  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions : 
Did  the  State  Department  ever  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  from  the 
Hawaiian  Planters'  Association,  or  from  government  officials  in 
Hawaii,  whether  any  arrangement  between  the  association  and  the 
Japanese  consul,  by  which  they  requested  him  to  furnish  labor, 
which  vou  testified  about,  really  did  exist? 

Mr.  *MacMurray.  I  will  have  to  answ^er  that  from  inference.  I 
have  never  seen  any  correspondence  about  it  That  was  long  before 
I  was  in  the  State  Department  myself,  and  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thingr  about  it  in  any  of  the  records  that  I  have  examined.  I 
should  perhaps  add,  however,  that  the  situation  with  regard  to 
Hawaii  was  pretty  well  known  to  our  Government  at  that  time,  be- 
cause Mr.  Strauss,  who,  I  think,  at  the  moment  of  the  agreetnent, 
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That  would  be  done  by  virtue  of  this  resolution,  because  it  permit3 
the  otherwise  ineligible  to  come  in. 

Mr.  MacMurbay.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  that  is  a  phase  of 
the  matter  that  does  not  seem  to  come  within  the  competence  of  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  the  gentleman's  agreement,  how  could 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  it  was  called  at  that 
time,  obtain  this  agreement  if  it  was  not  in  writing?  How  could 
the  Sc'-retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  get  that  document  or  write 
that  languao^e  that  you  have  read  in  here? 

Mr.  MacMurbay.  It  was  in  writing 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  a  letter  on  file  in  these  hearings,  introduced 
by  myself,  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  one  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  both  stating  there  is  nothing  in  writing  upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  Frre.  Does  that  mean 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  want  his  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  MacMurbay.  Does  it  not  state  rather  that  there  is  no  agrecil 
form  of  statement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Rakiji.  Perhaps  it  is  stated  that  way. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  suggest  that,  because  that  is  the  fart.  It 
might  properly  be  designated  as  simply  what  appears  from  a  rather 
long  coui'se  oif  correspondence,  in  which  various  matters  wei'e  de- 
bated and  discussed,  and  in  the  coui'se  of  that  correspondence,  from 
time  to  time,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  meeting  of  minds  on  ques- 
ticms  a,  b,  and  c,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  instead  of  putting  that  considerable 
correspondence,  and  possibly  interviews,  discussions,  and  confer- 
ences, covering  a  long-period  of  time,  into  the  form  of  an  agreement 
drawn  up  ana  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  countries  and 
approved  by  the  Senate,  they  took  their  correspondence  and  finally 
drew  up  a  document,  or,  rather,  not  a  document,  but  a  letter,  which 
expressed  and  brought  together  all  of  their  understandings  upon 
those  subjects? 

Mr.  MacMubbay.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  letter  gathering  the  sub- 
ject up.  There  was  nothing  in  the  form  either  of  an  agreed  state- 
ment or  of  a  final  letter  from  one  side  to  the  other.  There  was 
nothing  which  could  be  said  to  be  a  summing  up  of  the  matter  in  a 
single  document  or  agreement.  As  for  what  I  quoted  here  from  the 
statement  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  it  is  what 
we  might  call  a  summary  of  the  points  of  agreement  in  an  extended 
correspondence. 

The  Chaibman.  The  presumption  is  that  he  had  access  to  the  cor- 
respondence ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  supplied  to  him  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  he  made  that  paraphrase  of  it? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir.  Mr.  Strau?s  was  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  that  time,  and  I  think  this  was 
his  own  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  able  to  get  for  this  committee  a 
copy  of  the  exchanges  that  took  place  with  regard  to  the  gentleman's 
agreement  and  Hawaii? 
Mr.  MacMurray.  I  should  have  to  consult  the  department. 
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Mr.  MacMurkay.  That  was  the  situation  with  which  they  were 
cxinfronted  when  they  made  the  gentlemen's  agreement. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  since  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  what  steps 
are  taken  in  order  to  bring  Japanese  labor  to  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  The  Japanese  Government  has  voluntarily 
waived  any  right  to  issue  passports  for  this  labor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  is  that  understood  by  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment, that  they  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  claim  that  right? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No.  The  Hawaiian  arrangement  is  separate 
from  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  but  simultaneously  with  it  they  said, 
*'  Experimentally,  and  in  effect  at  our  own  will,  and  so  long  as  we 
deem  the  conditions  justify  it,  we  will  altogether  stop  passports  for 
Hawaii." 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  if  that  is  at  the  will  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, is  it  left  open  for  them  to  resume  that  practice  and  say  under 
ihv  gentlemen's  agreement  that  they  have  the  right  to  supply  labor 
for  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes;  I  think  that  under  the  treaty  of  1911  they 
liave  that  right;  and  under  earlier  treaties,  too. 

The  Chaiiiman.  Then  does  it  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  when 
the  Japanese  Government  receives  notice — straight,  official  notice — 
til  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  short  of  labor,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  send  labor  there  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  1  did  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  of  the  correspondence  that  led  up  to  this 
gentlemen's  agreement  carry  any  phraseology  to  the  effect  that  Japan, 
upon  learning  officially  from  the  United  States  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  labor  in  Hawaii,  shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  send  labor  into  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No  ;  there  is  no  positive  grant  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  say  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  The  correspondence  contemplates  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  upon  ascertaining  in  consultation  with  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  that  there  is  a  shortage,  would  be  at  liberty  to  resume 
its  freedom  of  action.  That  is  not  the  precise  wording,  but  that  is 
the  sense  of  it,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  MacMurray,  has  the  United  States  an  agi'eement 
or  arrangement  with  any  other  country,  except  the  one  that  you  have 
<lesignated  with  the  Japanese  Government  known  as  the  "  gentlemen's 
agreement,"  relative  to  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  their 
nationals? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No.  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  of  course,  the 
matter  is  governed  by  our  own  legislation. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  treaty  and  by  law  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No ;  not  by  treaty — according  to  the  Chinese 
claim,  at  least — ^but  by  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  it  is  the  law,  and  then  we  have  a  treaty  as  to 
commerce ;  but  the  law  as  to  exclusion  is  known  as  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion act? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes;  and  that  is  a  domestic  act.  In  the  case  of 
other  Asiatics  of  the  barred  zone,  there  is  also,  of  course,  exclusion 
by  domestic  act  of  our  own.  But  with  the  Japanese  the  matter  is 
regulated  wholly  by  this  understanding  that  we  will  leave  it  to  the 
Japanese  to  stop  it  at  the  source,  instead  of  our  building  a  dam 
against  it  here. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Then  to  make  it  as  clear  as  we  can,  there  are  two  gen- 
tlemen's agreements :  One  relating  to  continental  United  States,  and 
one  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Frankly,  I  think  the  Japanese  would  object  to 
calling  the  other  one  a  "  gentlemen's  agreement"  That  was  a  volun- 
tary undertaking  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  get  your  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  They  object  to  calling  which  one  a  "gentlemen's 
agreement?  " 

Mr.  MacMurray.  The  Hawaiian  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese  originated  the  name  "  gentlemen's 
agreement,"  did  they  not? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  their  fancy  name  for  their  end  of  the 
bargain? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  am  not  sure.  . 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  was  the  first  agreement;  and  this  Hawaiian 
situation  came  up  later,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No  ;  it  was  simultaneous. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Was  it? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  It  appears  in  the  same  correspondence;  but  in 
that  correspondence  they  asked  that  this  question  be  treated  on  a 
wholly  different  basis,  in  view  of  the  ascertained  difference  of  labor 
conditions. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  I  was  asking,  irrespective  of  what  they  would 
call  it,  there  is  a  gentlemen's  agreement  as  to  continental  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  there  is  this  other  agreement  or  imder- 
standing  as  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  We  made  there  two  separate 
and  distinct  gentlemen's  agreements  relative  to  immigration  of  the 
Japanese,  and  both  at  the  will  of  the  Japanese  (Government  and 
not  at  the  will  of  the  American  Government? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  May  I  put  it  this  way,  Avith  regard  to  the  state- 
ment that  both  of  these  agreements  are  entirely  at  the  will  of  the 
Japanese  (Tovernnient,  that  in  a  note  accompanying  the  treaty  of 
1911  with  Japan — the  new  commercial  treaty — reference  was  made 
to  that  arrangement  in  terms  which  perhaps  I  had  better  read. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  signed  at  the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  MacMitrray.  Yes :  this  was  a  note  attached  to  the  treaty  and 
ratified  with  tlie  treaty.  The  Japanese  ambassador  who  signed  that 
treaty  with  Mr.  Knox  recorded  that — 

In  proceeding  this  day  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  comuierce  and  navi- 
gation befw(»on  Japjin  and  the  United  States,  the  undersijjned  Japanese  am- 
bassador in  Washington,  duly  authorized  liy  his  Government,  has  the  honor 
to  declare  that  the  Imperial  Japanese  Oovernnient  are  fully  prepared  to  nirtiu- 
tain  with  equal  effectiveness  the  limitaticm  and  ciaitrol  which  they  have  for  the 
past  three  years  exercised  in  regulation  of  the  emigration  of  laborers  to  the 
United  States. 

The  (^HAiiiMAN.  That  is  s  gned  by  whom? 
Mr.  MacMurray.  By  Uchida,  the  Japanese  ambassador. 
Mr.  Raker.  Just  state  where  is  that  found. 

Mr.  MacMuri^ay.  On  page  245  of  your  hearings,  Sixty-sLxth  Con- 
gress. 
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Mr.  Raker.  That  is  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  of  1911? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  is  not  part  of  the  treaty  signed  by  our  ambas- 
sador, but  is  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  treaty,  simply  signed  by  the 
ambassador  of  Japan? 

The  Chairman.  In  which  he  "has  the  honor  to  declare  that 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  are  fully  prepared  to  maintain 
with  equal  effectiveness  the  limitation  and  control  which  they  have 
for  the  past  three  years  exercised  with  respect  to  the  immigration  of 
laborers  to  the  United  States." 

Now,  if  they  had  any  separate  and  detailed  agreement  in  regard 
to  Hawaii  that  was  not  covered  by  that  signed  note.  It  is  now  about 
time  to  declare  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr,  Raker.  Very  well.  Now,  what  I  w^as  asking  Mr.  MacMurray — 
and  I  have  read  it  over  and  called  attention  to  it  a  number  of  times — 
was  that  that  provision  as  to  Hawaii  was  simply  a  statement  made  by 
the  ambassador  of  Japan,  attached  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  1911,  and  not  signed  by  our  ambassador.  Nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  kind  or  character  of  gentlemen's  agfi'eement  that  was  mude 
as  to  continental  United  States  and  apply  it  to  the  Territory.  Of 
course,  it  speaks  for  itself;  but  there  is  nothing  else  in  writing  on  the 
subject  except  the  notes  that  you  have  been  describing  this  morning. 

Mr.  WrLSON.  This  protocol  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Japanese  ambassador  before  he  signed  this  treaty.  Do  you  un- 
derstand that  to  be  just  a  reaffirmation  of  their  position  in  relation  to 
what  had  already  been  agreed  on  three  years  before  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  it  was  his  intention  to  indicate  that 
that  was  undisturbed  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  infer  that  that  applies 
to  Hawaii? 

The  Chairman.  Uchidi  writes  the  words  "United  States"  in  his 
note  of  1911.  Now,  I  know  the  State  Department  will  not  sit  by  and 
consider  that  the  Territoi*y  of  Hawaii  is  outside  of  the  United  S^tates, 
and  I  hope  that  this  committee  will  not. 

Mr.  W11.SON.  But  his  position  was  that  everything  in  respect  to 
that  immigration  of  laborers  was  to  remain  in  its  former  position; 
it  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  treaty.  That  is  what  he  is  intend- 
ing to  declare  in  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Namely,  that  the  gentlemen's  agreement  as  to  the 
United  States  would  stand  and  that  the  gentlemen's  agreement  as 
to  Hawaii  would  stand? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes;  but  the  agreement  with  respect  to  Hawaii 
is  in  terms  designated  as  a  separate  agreement,  which  they  are  under 
no  obligations  to  maintain. 

Mr.  KiiECZKA.  Who  is  under  no  obligations  to  maintain  it? 

Mr,  MacMurray.  The  Japanese. 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  act  when  they 
feel  inclined. 

Mr.  WitiSON.  Well,  so  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  determination  is  left  to  Japan. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  You  said  that  in  some  correspondence  subsequent  to 
the  agreement  Japan  waived  the  right  to  send  her  nationals  to  this 
country.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Box.  No. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No.  Perhaps  you  came  in  when  we  were  speak- 
ing of  the  picture  brides  ? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  No;  I  came  in  subsequently  to  that,  but  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  she  waived  some  riglit  to  send  her  nationals 
here? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Of  the  laboring  classes?  That  is  the  original 
gentlemen's  agreement  of  1908,  by  which  she  agreed  not  to  issue 

gassports  to  Japanese  laborers  enabling  them  to  come  to  the  United 
tates. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Then  this  agreement  of  1911  abrogates  her  willin<;- 
iiess  or  waiver  of  1908,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No  ;  it  confirms  it. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  It  confirms  it? 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Cable.  I  would  like  to  ask  this:  Has  the  State  Department 
approved  this  joint  resolution  171? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Has  it  approved  it? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes;  that  is,  the  one  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
for  the  State  Department  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this,  that  it  has  not  been  sent  to  the 
State  Department  with  a  request  for  an  opinion  in  writing. 

Mr.  Baker.  Under  what  administration  was  this  supplemental 
protocol  of  1911  signed? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Under  President  Taft's  administration. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  original  gentlemen's  agreement  was  under 
Roosevelt's  administration  ? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Has  the  United 
States,  through  its  duly  constituted  officials,  agreed  to  the  gentle- 
men's agreement  as  it  relates  to  the  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  wonder  if  I  understand  you.  We  are,  of 
couree,  a  party  to  the  correspondence  which  resulted  in  that  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  then,  is  it  your  view,  and  do  you  convey  to  the 
committee  the  idea  or  the  fact,  that  through  that  correspondence  the 
United  States,  through  its  duly  constituted  official  having  jurisdiction 
over  that  matter,  entered  into  and  became  a  party  to  that  gentle- 
men's agreement? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  now,  second,  did  the  duly  constituted  authorities 
of  the  United  States  agree  with  the  Japanese  (iovernment  through 
this  gentlemen's  agreement  and  the  correspondence  to  the  experi- 
mental gentlemen's  agreement  as  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes;  I  think  that  follows  from  the  correspond- 
ence. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  we  stand  bound  to-day  by  this  experimental  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  as  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 
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Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes. 

ilr.  Ki^ECZKA.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  very  important  legal  proposi- 
tion. How  were  we  bound  to  this  Hawaiian  agreement?  Was  it 
through  correspondence  between  the  Japanese  Government  and  our 
State  Department  or  was  it  through  correspondence  between  our 
State  Department  and  the  authorities  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MacMi'rray.  Through  correspondence  between  the  Japanese 
foreign  office  and  the  American  Embassy  at  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Well,  then,  there  was  no  delegation  of  authority  by 
our  State  Department  to  Hawaii  in  any  form  to  enter  separately  into 
this  experimental  agreement  of  1908? 

Mr.  MacMi'kray.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  catch  the  drift  of  your 
<juestion. 

Mr.  Ki^KczKA.  Our  State  Department  did  not  waive  its  authority 
to  control  or  approve  the  experimental  agreement  between  Japan 
and  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  But  that  was  not  the  result  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Japan  and  Hawaii  as  a  separate  territory  or  entity. 

Mr.  K14KCZKA.  It  was  not? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No.  Both  of  what  we  may  loosely  call  the  two 
agreements — the  original  gentlemen's  agreement  relating  to  conti- 
nental United  States  and  then  the  experimental  understanding  with 
respect  to  Japanese  with  regard  to  Hawaii — were  embodied  in  the 
same  correspondence. 

Mr.  Kakkr.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  we  mav  have  the  matter  fully 
before  the  committee  for  legislation  when  this  matter  is  disposed  or, 
J  move  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee  request  of  the  State  De- 
partment all  the  correspondence  on  the  gentlemen's  agreement  if 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.) 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  the  city  to-day 
and  go  home;  and  I  would  like  to  know  what,  if  anything,  is  to  be 
done  in  this  matter.  The  committee  has  reported  out  the  resolution ; 
and  I  wish  to  know  if  the  committee  is  going  to  take  any  further 
action  in  the  matter,  whether  there  will  be  any  action  taken  before 
further  hearings  are  held? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  state  what  is  here.  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  all  anxious  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  thing. 
Resolution  No.  171  was  authorized  to  be  reported  out.  The  chairman, 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings,  offered  to  secure  and  furnish  certain 
evidence,  and  it  has  taken  more  time  than  was  expected.  Now,  we 
sire  proceeding  to  add  those  statements  to  the  record  of  the  hearings, 
including  statements  with  regard  to  Chinese  working  on  plantations 
in  Cnba,  and  protests  from  various  labor  organizations.  Mr.  Samuel 
(xompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  desired  to 
be  heard,  and  we  thought  he  would  be  here  to-day;  but  he  is  not. 
Various  information  has  been  called  for.  I  have  in  front  of  me  in  a 
bulletin  just  issued  the  census  figures  of  those  employed  in  Hawaii  in 

these  various  capacities 

Mr.  Rasxr  (mterposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  any 
further,  Judge  Sabath  has  raised  a  very  important  question.  I  do 
not  propose  to  make  any  objection.  Of  course,  we  have  nothing 
before  the  committee  now  upon  which  we  are  hearing  this  testimony — 
nothing  on  earth.    The  committee  has  disposed  of  this  joint  re&olu- 
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tion  171  and  ordered  it  reported  out.  It  was  introduced  on  the  7th  of 
July,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  8,  at  half  past  10  o'clock,  the  com- 
mittee met,  and  in  20  minutes  it  was  reported  out. 

And  upon  that  resolution  the  following  members  were  present — I 
want  to  insert  this  in  the  record  at  this  time;  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  any  objection;  but  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position,  since  Judge 
Sabath  has  raised  the  question 

Mr.  Sabath  (interposing).  Well,  I  was  not  present  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  Judge  Raker  was  absent. 

Mr.  S.AKEB.  Yes ;  I  was  in  the  hospital  that  morning.  And  this 
resolution  was  introduced  on  the  afternoon  of  July  7.  The  committee 
was  called  for  10.30,  July  8.  I  called  up  the  committee  at  10  minutes 
before  11,  and  the  committee  had  ajoumed. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  ? 

Mr.  Eaker.  On  the  morning  of  July  8. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  misinformed. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Free.  We  had  hearings  for  weeks  on  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  And  at  that  meeting  there  were  present  Albert 
Johnflon,  chairman;  J.  Will  Taylor;  John  C.  Kleczka,  Hays  B. 
White;  Guy  L.  Shaw;  Riley  J.  Wilson,  and  John  C.  Box.  Absent 
at  that  meeting  were,  Isaac  Siegel;  William  N.  Vaile;  Robert  S. 
Maloney ;  Arthur  M.  Free 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  think  you  are  violating  the  rules 
in  attempting  to  read  a  vote  of  the  committee ;  I  do  not  care  a  thing 
about  it,  however.  Your  list  is  incorrect.  The  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee are  available.  H.  J.  Res.  171  was  by  vote  substituted  for  the 
earlier  resolution,  which  was  H.  J.  Res.  158.  All  that  was  done  in 
open  hearings. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  the  only  thing  I  am  interested  in  is,  whether 
we  will  have  further  hearings  and  further  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  necessary  to  make  a  motion  to 
reconsider  in  order  to  have  further  evidence  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  finish  my  statement — and  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  it.  At  that  meeting  there  were  also  absent  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 
John  E.  Raker,  and  L.  B.  Rainej'. 

The  Chairman.  The  minutes  of  this  committee,  which  are  open 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  which  are  the  property  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  disclose  the  matters  which  you  are  now 
reading  into  the  record,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be  on  record  as  having 
voted  for  that  resolution,  and  I  want  to  be  on  record  showing  that 
I  was  not  present.  I  would  have  voted  against  it  if  I  Iwid  been 
present. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  that  statement  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  committee 
take  all  the  testimony  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  you  have  made  that  statement,  we  will 
proceed. 

Does  Mr.  Mead  desire  to  ask  questions  of  Mr.  MacMurray  ? 

Mr.  R.  D.  Mead.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  further  hearings  will 
be  had,  may  I  be  excused  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  all  members  will  be  notified  in  plenty  of  time 
if  further  action  is  taken. 

•Mr.  Sabath.  Can  you  give  two  days'  notice,  as  I  will  be  in  Chi- 
eaffo?  • 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  moment;  let  us  be  orderly,  if 
nothing  else.   Will  there  be  a  motion  made  to  reconsider  this  matter  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  see  what  the  testimony  develops.  That 
depends  on  those  who  voted  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right;  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Mead. 

Mr.  Meai>.  You  made  a  statement,  Mr..MacMurray,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement  it  was  found  that  an  informal 
arrangement  existed  between  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Japanese  Government,  through  its  consul  at  Honolulu, 
that  if  we  were  short  of  labor  we  would  notify  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  consul,  of  our  requirements.  That  is  the  first 
I  ever  heard  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  I  have  been  with  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  since  1901.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, to  my  knowledge,  has  never  existed.  As  it  is  rather  an  impor- 
tant matter,  I  would  like  to  inquire  further  about  it.  You  said  that 
Mr.  Strauss  had  been  to  Hawaii  and  had  reported  upon  conditions. 
What  did  Mr.  Strauss  say  when  he  came  back  from  Hawaii,  about 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  MacMxjrray.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  made  a  report  on 
the  subject  of  the  conditions ;  but  he  was  a  participant  in  all  the  dis- 
cussions, as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor ;  he  was  in  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Mead.  Did  he  say  he  had  been  in  conference  with  the  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Planters'  Association  on  this  matter,  or  anything  like 
that? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Mead.  Because  he  never  had  been.  I  do  not  understand  where 
the  information  comes  from  that  there  was  such  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association.    Did  you  get  it  from  Japanese  sources? 

Mr.  'MacMurray.  No.  I  explained  that  the  correspondence  showed 
that  the  Japanese  said  that  their  consul  would  advise  the  planters' 
association  how  many  Japanese  laborers  there  was  room  for. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Japanese  said  that? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  was  nothing  said  from  our  side  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement existed  ?  , 

'Mr.  MacMurray.  I  have  already  answered  that,  that  so  far  as 
appears  in  the  records  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  there 
was  no  report — there  was  no  statement  of  it  at  all,  but  the  state- 
ment of  the  Japanese,  unchallenged  and  acquiesced  in,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Straus  had  been  out  there  and  presumably  had  seen 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Mead.  Acquiesced  in  by  the  State  Department,  without  con- 
sulting the  Hawaiian  officials  or  the  Hawaiian  planters? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  such  con- 
sultation. 
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Mr.  Mead.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  record — that  tl  - 
Hawaiian  government  or  the  Hawaiian  planters  had  not  been  c^m- 
suited  in  regard  to  such  an  arrangement;  and  I  wish  to  deny  th.\t 
any  such  arrangement  ever  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  we  can  secure  this  correspondence  thut 
lies  tinder  the  gentlemen's  agreement  I  think  we  will  find  out  all 
about  these  matters. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Chillingsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Mar- 
Murray  a  few  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chillingsworth.  You  stated.  Mr.  MacMurray,  that  it  wa* 
your  impression  that  Hawaii  joined  in  the  arrangement,  to  a  certair. 
extent,  for  the  admission  of  Japanese  laborers  into  Hawaii  undf*r 
the  second  so-called  gentlemen's  agreement.  That  is  3'our  impres-- 
sion? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  am  afraid  that  tliat  method  of  putting  it  re- 
veals, perhaps,  some  negligence  of  statement  on  my  part.  Hawaii  u5 
a  Territorial  entity  was  not,  so  far  as  I  knoAV,  a  party  to  the  neinn 
tiations.    Is  that  what  your  question  is  directed  toward? 

Mr.  Chillingsworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  What  I  meant  to  convey  was  that  reports  weir 
made  when  the  conditions  in  Hawaii  Avere  sucli  that  there  \va^  21 
need  for  labor,  and  a  general  desire  for  labor  there. 

Mr.  Chillingsworth.  Is  it  not  a  fact.  Mr.  MacMurray.  that  the 
evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  (xovernment  was  ju«t 
to  the  contrary,  as  far  as  Hawaii's  position  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  What  evidence? 

Mr.  Chillingsworth.  For  instance,  in  1896-97,  1,100  Japanese 
were  deported  from  Hawaii,  for  which  the  Bepublic  of  Hawaii*  at 
the  tiine  of  annexation  had  to  pay  $75,000  to  Japan,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  hindrance  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Were  you  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  knew  that  in  a  general  sense. 

Mr.  Chillingsworth.  Did  you  know  of  an  investigation  that  wa< 
made  in  1898  by  a  committee  headed  by  Congressman  Hitt*  in  whirh 
he  makes  this  very  significant  statement: 

The  issue  is  wlit^tlier,  in  that  inovUnble  stnij^irlr.  Aslsi  or  AiUfrim  shaU  li:«v. 
tile  vantas^  ground  of  the  control  of  the  naval  key  of  the  raoitt<%  the  winimem  . 
crossroads  of  the  l*acific.  All  that  has  lield  and  is  no^Y  hi'lcUnjs  Hawaii  for  ih< 
Vnited  States  is  a  handful  of  resolute  and  determined  ujcu,  wlui,  n^iin^ct  tr**^ 
niendous  odds,  are  doinj;  all  within  tlie  bounds  (»f  possibility  to  jirevent  Haw  a  i 
from  bi'comin^r  an  Asiatic  outi)ost,  and  to  hold  this  country  rn  its  true  des'iiiy 
which  statesmen  for  50  years  have  n».«:arded  as  imiKM*ative.  And  there  ir<  *«t  »* 
hope;  but  if  there  is  help  to  come  from  this  great  Reiaiblir,  it  must  come  no.s 

Were  you  aware  of  that  report,  Mr.  MacMurray? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  No.    What  did  you  say  that  was? 

Mr.  Chillingsworth.  A  report  ty  Congressman  Hitt  in  189S — 
House  report  1856. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Chillingsworth.  And  later  on.  were  you  aware  of  the  protest 
of  the  governor  of  Hawaii,  in  1917? 

Mr.  MacMurray.  In  1917? 

Mr.  Chillin(}savortii.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  To  whom  was  that  protest  made? 
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Mr.  Chiluxgsworth.  Made  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  to 
the  President,  by  the  governor  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  I  am  personally  ignorant  of  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  on  file  in  the  department  or  not. 

Mr.  Chillingsworth.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1912  the  delegate  to 
Congress  fi*om  Hawaii,  J.  Kalanianaole,  also  protested  as  to  condi- 
tions in  Hawaii,  and  asked  for  relief? 

I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  is  a  report  on  file,  dated 
in  1904,  from  the  governor,  or  a  report  of  an  investigation  made  in 
Hawaii  by  Mr.  Pinkham,  who  afterwards  became  governor  of  Ha- 
waii ?  He  was  at  that  time  appointed  as  commissioner  to  look  into 
the  question  that  was  then  worrying  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MacMurray.  It  might  be ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CHiuiNQS worth.  All  this  is  already  a  part  of  the  official 
records  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  just  wanted  to  call 
the  attention  of  Mr.  MacMurrav  to  it.  ' 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Mac- 
Murray,  and  we  are  sori*y  to  have  taken  so  much  of  your  time. 

Mr.  ^IacMurray.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chahiman.  If  there  is  no  ol3Jection,  I  will  place  in  the  record 
a  rep>ort  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
showing  the  occupation  statistics  of  Hawaii  in  the  census  of  1920. 

(The  report  reierred  to  is  as  follows:) 

(H(rpATi()X  Statisttcr — Hawaii,  1920. 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington,  July  Iff,  1921. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  to-day  issued  general 
tx'cupation  statistics  for  Hawaii.  Those  figures  are  preliminary  and  subject  to 
correction. 

The  detailed  statistics  covering  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  occu- 
pation will  be  given  in  the  occupation  bulletin  for' Hawaii,  to  be  Issued  about 
tlie  first  of  September. 

IN    GAINKUL    0(Cl'PATT0NS,    4V,.7    PER    CENT. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Fourteenth  Census,  taken  as  of  January  1, 
1020,  there  were  111,882  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  Hawaii  engaged  in 
irainful  occupations,  constitutilng  43.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
Territory  (255.912),  jind  59.8  per  cent  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over  (187,167). 

At  the  census  of  1910,  the  101.194  gainful  workers  constituted  52.7  per  cent 
•  »f  tlie  total  population  of  the  Territory,  and  ()8  per  cent  of  the  population  10 
Ai'ars  of  age  and  over. 

TWENTY    PER   CENT  OF   WORKERS    FEMALES. 

( >f  the  gainful  workers  of  Hawaii  in  1920,  97,G19,  or  87.3  per  cent,  were  males 
and  14.2(53,  or  12.7  per  cent,  were  females.  The  male  gainful  workers  con- 
stituted 84  per  cent  of  all  males  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  1920,  as  against 
S.S.8  per  cent  in  1910,  while  the  female  gainful  workers  constituted  20.1  per 
rent  of  all  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  1920.  as  against  23.7  per  cent  in 
1910. 

ONE-HALF   ON    PLANTATIONS.  * 

( >f  the  gainful  workers  of  Hawaii  in  1920,  56,244,  of  50.3  per  cent,  were  en- 
;;a^ed  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry;  169,  or  two-tenths  of  1 
f>er  cent,  in  extraction  of  minerals;  18,194,  or  16.3  per  cent,  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries ;  7,781,  or  7  per  cent,  in  transportation ;  7,343,  or  6.6 
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per  cent,  in  trade;  6^282,  or  5.(5  per  cent»  In  public  service;  4,117.  or  3.7 
cent,  in  professional  service;  8,466,  or  7.6  per  cent,  in  domestic  and  persi>ns!. 
service ;  and  3,286,  or  2.9  per  cent,  In  clerical  occupations. 

JAPANESE   WOBKEBS,    48.6   PER   CENT. 

Distributed  by  race.   Hawaiians  constituted  8,203,  or  7.3  per  cent  of   tbe 
gainful  workers  in  1920;  part  Hawaiians,  3,899,  or  3.5  per  cent:  Caucasian^ 
21,325,  or  19.1  per  cent;  Chinese,  11,603,  or  10.4  per  cent;  Japanese,  48,815.  ••r 
43.6  per  cent ;  and  all  other  races,  18,037,  or  16.1  per  cent. 

In  1910  the  distribution  of  the  gainful  workers  by  race  was  as  follow  >: 
Hawaiians,  8  654,  or  8.6  per  cent;   pait  Hawalans,  2,760,  or  2.7  per  ceut 
Caucasians,  17,957,  or  17.7  per  cent ;  Chinese,  14.094,  or  13.9  per  cent ;  Japane^*, 
51,478,  or  50.9  per  cent ;  and  all  other  races,  6,251,  or  6.2  per  cent. 

The  marked  increase  in  "all  other"  races,  from  6,251.  or  6.2  per  cent,  of  ml' 
gainful  workers  in  1910,  to  18.037,  or  16.1  per  cent,  in  1920  was  due,  principally. 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Filipino  workers. 

Of  the  18,037  workers  In  the  "all  other"  group  in  1920,  15,048  were  Fi:i- 
pinos,  2,712  were  Koreans,  180  were  Negroes,  and  97  belonged  to  other  raoe«. 

DISTBIBUTION   BY  AOE. 

The  111.882  gainful  workers  of  Hawaii  in  1920  were  diKtrlbuted  by  ag(»  pt'rU».!< 
as  follows:  10  to  13  years,  269,  or  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent;  14  to  15  years* 
1,333,  or  1.2  per  cent;  16  to  17  years,  3,508,  or  3.1  per  cent;  18  to  19  years, 
5.f31,  or  5  }>er  cent;  20  to  24  years.  16,880,  or  15.1  per  eeiit ;  25  to  44  yi?ars. 
54,682,  or  48.9  per  cent ;  45  to  64  years,  27,231,  or  24.3  per  cent ;  65  years  an*', 
over,  2,270,  or  2  per  cent ;  and  age  unknown,  78,  or  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Of  married  persons  15  years  of  ^ge  and  over  in  Hawaii  in  1920,  60.9  per  cent 
were  gainfully  occupied.  The  percentages  gainfully  occupied  for  married  male< 
and  females  15  years  of  age  and  over  were  97  and  18.8,  respectively. 

PBINCIPAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  principal  occupations  reported  for  males  and  females,  respectively.  In 
Hawaii  in  1920  were  as  follows : 

Males, 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicurists ^v 40ft 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  and  hammermen 43S 

Bookkeepers  and  cashiers 907 

Building,  general  and  not  specified,  laborers 1, 974 

Carpenters 2*  89i> 

Chauffeurs 1, 7M 

Clerks  (except  in  stores) l,32i 

Draymen,  teamsters,  and  expressmen 4Gt* 

Engineers  (stationary),  cranemen,  holstmen,  etc 926 

Farm  foremen,  sugar  farms 1,034 

Farm  laborers : 

Coffee  farms 524 

General  farms 1, 931 

Pineapple  farms 2,3^8 

Rice  farms 1, 66l 

Sugar  farms 34,  HM*, 

Farmers : 

Coffee  farms 624 

Sugar  farms 1*  218 

Fishermen  and  oystermen 1, 2Si» 

Garden  laborers 1. 181 

Gardeners 465* 

Laborers : 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning 82i* 

Public  service 563 

Road  and  street 1.  SST) 

Steam  railroad 5S3 

Sugar  factories 2%U2:^ 
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Xongshoremen  and  stevedores 1, 572 

Machinists 812 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers 627 

Retail  dealers 2,  584 

Sailors  and  deck  hands  (merchant  service) 425 

Salesmen 2,555 

Semiskilled  operatives,  sugar  factories 407 

Servants 2,  812 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  (United  States) 4,366 

Stock  herders,  drovers,  and  feeders 808 

Tailors 582 

Teachers 441 

Females. 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicurists 131 

Bookkeepers  and  cashiers 110 

Clerks  (except  in  stores) 108 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  (not  in  factory) 274 

T'arm  laborers : 

Coffee  farms 424 

General  farms 180 

Pineapple  farms 529 

Sugar  farms 4,  651 

Farmers,  sugar  farms 140 

Oarden  laborers J 124 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 155 

Laborers,  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 180 

Laundresses  (not  in  laundries) 502 

Nurses  (not  trained) 139 

Retail  dealers 223 

Saleswomen 433 

Servants 2, 159 

Stenographers  and  typewriters 331 

Tailoresses 102 

Teachers 1, 447 

Telephone  operators 123 

Trained  nurses 233 

Waitresses 107 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  reference  to  the  general 
subject  of  immigration  in  Alexander's  History  of  the  Hawaiian 
People,  several  paragraphs  of  which  I  wish  to  insert  in  our  hearings. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

I  wish  t(i  state  to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  presi- 
<lent  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  Oxnard,  Calif.,  with  offices 
at  82  Wassau  Street,  New  York,  was  here  yesterday,  and  desires  to 
be  heard;  he  could  not  be  here  to-day.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I 
will  arrange  a  date  at  which  Mr.  Oxnard  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection,  may  I  insert  in  the 
leconl  the  following :  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
people,  the  amount  of  sugar  produced,  the  benefits  they  ai-e  getting, 
and  what  they  are  seeking  now  to  get  from  cheap  labor.  I  wrote  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  find  out  the  amount  of  beet  sugar  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  cane  sug^ar  produced  in  the 
I  nited  States;  the  amount  produced  in  Porto  Eico,  with  no  tariff 
on  it:  the  amount  produced  in  Hawaii,  with  no  tariff  on  it;  the 
nmoimt  of  suerar  imported  from  Cuba ;  and  the  amount  of  sugar  im- 
ported from  the  entire  world. 

And  then  the  amount  of  revenue  that  the  Hawaiian  people  would 
receive  for  their  sugar;  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  duty  they 
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would  have  paid  had  there  been  a  tariff  on  the  Hawaiian  sugar,  a- 
compared  with  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  And  also  the  same  witli 
reference  to  Porto  Rico. 

And  the  Tariff  Commission  sets  out  a  full  and  complete  stat**- 
ment  of  the  matter,  and  I  therefore  ask  to  have  it  go  in  the  record. 
In  other  words,  here  is  an  illustration — -. — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  see  just  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at.   Do  you  want  Hawaiian  sugar  to  pay  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  sir;  this  has  not  anything  to  do  with  tariff:  '"it 
it  shows  that  these  people  are  trying  to  get  cheap  coolie  labor ;  the} 
are  getting  a  benefit  on  their  sugar  of  $19,000,000,  as  to  sugar  im- 
ported; and  now  they  are  asking  for  cheap  labor  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Free.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  read. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  the  gentleman  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Raker.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Con;- 
mission,  Thomas  Walker  Page,  showing  the  conditions;  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Free.  We  do  not  know  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Free.  If  the  Judge  is  offering  himself  as  a  witness 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  am  not  offering  myself  as  a  witnt**"*. 
and  do  not  intend  to;  but  I  want  this  to  go  m  the  record  to  Aio\k 
the  benefit  they  ai*e  already  receiving,  and  that  they  are  now  tryin:: 
to  get  the  benefit  of  cheap  labor  ks  compared  with  the  United  State- : 
and  we  will  have  other  witnesses  hereafter  to  show  that  the  Amerir:  i. 
sugar  people  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  in  order  to  get  chen^- 
labor  if  the  Hawaiians  get  it. 

Mr.  Free.  I  object  to  it  going  in  without  reading  it. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Well,  let  the  matter  go  over  to  another  meelini:. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  undei stand  the  gentleman  from  California  ohjo't- 
to  its  going  in  to  show  the  conditions  as  to  the  cost  of  sugar  tliere  ;iti  '. 
the  condition  of  labor  there. 

The  (^HAiRMAX.  He  has  the  right  to  require  it  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  ask  to  have  these  papers  marked  for  idenrifi 
cation. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.50  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subj«*«n  t" 
the  call  of  the  chair.) 

Com:mittee  ox  I^rMiORATiox  AND  Naturalization, 

HoUvSE  OF  Representativks, 

Wrdnesday.  July  27.  19^1. 

The  committee  met  at  1030  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  John>«»i. 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  There  art  two  witnesses  to  appear  before  th* 
committee  this  morning,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  of  Oxnard,  Calif . 
and  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  i^presentin^r.  T  unden-tai.W. 
the  beet-sugar  growers  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  John  M. 
Rogers,  of  New  Orleans  and  810  Union  Trust  Building,  Washinir 
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ton,  D.  C,  representing  the  American  Cane  Growers'  Association, 
which  is  an  association  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  growers.  Without 
objection,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Oxnard  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HENRY  T.  OXNABD,  VICE  PBESIDENT  AND 
CHAIBMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BEET  SUGAR  CO. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  apologize 
for  not  appearing  before  you  when  this  matter  was  up  some  six 
weeks  ago,  but  at  the  time  I  had  no  idea  that  anything  serious  was 
pending  affecting  the  beet  growers,  because  something  like  10  years 
ago  a  similar  proposition  was  offered  by  the  same  people,  the  Hawaii 
planters,  which  was  promptly  put  aside.  So  that  we  did  not  realize 
there  was  any  very  great  danger  of  anything  of  this  sort  becoming  a 
law  or  being  taken  up  seriously. 

As  soon  as' I  did  realize  that  I  immediately  asked  for  hearings, 
because  we  are  opposed,  on  economic  grounds/  to  the  admission  of 
Chinese  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  any  further,  so  that  we  will  under- 
stand what  you  mean  when  you  say  "  we  " 

Mr*  Oxnard  (interposing).  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  Beet 
Su^r  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  office  or  position  in  the  association? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  and  vice  president  of  the  company,  which 
has  factories  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  California — beet-sugar 
factories. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try.    Is  there  only  one  company  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  no.  There  are,  I  should  say,  25  different  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  association  of  all  of  them,  then? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No:  there  is  no  real  association.  There  is  what  is 
called  the  United  States  Sugar  Industry,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
belong  to  that  association.  But  I  do  not  represent  that  association. 
I  am  representing  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  hei^,  wnth  factories 
in  operation  in  three  States — California,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 

The  CiiATR^rAN.  And  you  are  an  officer? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  T  am  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  White.  Let  me  ask  a  question  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman: 
Von  are  representing  the  manufacturers 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  sugar. 

Mr.  White  (continuing).  Or  the  growers,  or  both? 

Mr.  OxNAijp.  The  manufacturers. 

Mr.  White.  But  not  the  growers? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  the  grow  ers,  except  indirectly,  as  they  are  affected 
l»y  the  prices  which  we  pay  them  for  their  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  factories  are  there  all  told  in  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  There  are  seven  factories  operated  in  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado, and  California. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  those? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  I  represent  those. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  name  them  ? 

Mr.  OxNARi).  There  is  one  at  Grand  Island,  one  at  Chino,  one  at 
Oxnard 

The  Chairman.  Name  them  by  States. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  There  is  one  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  at  Norfolk — vfe 
have  since  demolished  that  plant— -one  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr..  one 
at  Lamar,  one  at  Rocky  Ford,  one  at  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  one  at  Chino, 
and  one  at  Oxnard,  Calif. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  percentage  of  all  the  beet-sugar  factories  do 
you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  there  are  something  like  60  factories. 

Mr.  Cable.  You  represent  about  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  10  per  cent  produced ;  a  little  more  than  that 
when  you  consider  our  capacity — about  12  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  per  cent  of  the  entire  sugar  output.in  the  United 
States  do  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  represent? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  produce  about  a  million  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  sugar  business,  but 
what  I  want  to  find  out  is  what  proportion  of  the  entire  sugar  output 
in  the  country  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  represent? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  if  I  can.  I  ought  to  know  it 
if  I  do  not,  because  I  have  been  at  it  long  enough.  I  was  practically 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  beet  industries  in  this  country. 
There  were  a  few  factories  started  many,  many  years  ago,  but  they 
failed.    Claus  Spreckels  started  in  1888. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  want  to  know  what  per  cent  of  the  sugar  output  is 
represented  by  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Supposing  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  produced 
a  million  tons,  the  Louisiana  people  produ(*ed,  say,  from  200,000  to 
250,000  tons,  the  Hawaiian  people  something  like  500,000  or  600,000— 
I  am  not  posted  as  to  the  exact  figures,  but  they  are  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. These  gentlemen  who  are  here  from  tiawaii  will  tell  you 
if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  have  the  figures  from  the  Tariff  Commission  show- 
ing the  exact  amount  produced. 

Mr.  White.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  that  includes 
the  beet  sugar  and  the  cane  sugar,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  We  consume  alx)ut 
four  and  one-half  million  tons  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  or 
something  like  that,  and  we  produce  about  50  per  cent  of  it  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  White.  Perhaps  I  have  forgotten,  but  I  went  over  those  fig- 
ures very  carefully  in  the  abstract  a  short  time  ago^and  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr,  Shaw.  You  say  about  50  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in 
the  United  States  is  produced  here? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Where  does  the  other  50  per  cent  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  Cuba,  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  is  the  argument;  is  it  a  question  of  competition 
in  the  sugar  business,  or  is  it  the  labor  side  of  the  question? 
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Mr.  Ox:n'ard.  Here  is  the  situation,  roughly  speaking.  Cuba, 
during  this  past  year,  could  produce  sugar  for  4  cents,  Hawaii  could 

g reduce  it  for  6  cents — I  am  giving  you  the  rough  figures;  these 
^res  come  from  Mr.  Wright,  the  secretary  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  they  are  official  figures — Porto  Rico  could  produce 
sugar  during  the  past  year  for  6  cents,  the  beet  sugar  people  .could 
produce  it  for  7  cents,  and  the  Louisiana  people  for  9  cents.  Those 
are  the  official  figures,  and  that  is  about  the  cost  of  producing  the 
sugar. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  Hawaiian  sugars  are  produced,  you  might 
say,  in  competition  with  Louisiana  and  with  the  beet-sugar  people, 
principally  with  the  beet  sugar  people.  They  manufacture  their 
sugar  over  there  in  Hawaii  and  send  it  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it 
is  refined  by  a  company  which  is  owned,  as  I  understand  it,  mostly 
by  the  Hawaiian  planters,  and  it  is  distributed  in  competition  witn 
the  beet  sugar  that  I  produce,  we  will  say,  in  California. 

Mr.  Cable.  Are  you  here  because  you  are  a  competitor  of  these 
other  people,  or  are  you  here  to  help  us  out  in  regard  to  this  labor 
situation. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
square  deal,  and  what  is  fish  for  one  should  be  fish  for  the  other. 

The  Chairhax.  You  have  been  telling  Congress  that  for  upward 
of  25  years,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  For  30  years,  Mr.  Chairman ;  it  was  that  long  ago,  I 
think,  when  I  first  appeared  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  opposed  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  for  the 
same  reason? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  did,  for  that  very  reason.  I  am  looking  at  it  now 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  I  do  not  think  the  Hawaiian  planters 
are  asking  for  Chinamen  to  help  the  Government.  They  asked  for 
them  10  years  ago,  and  they  have  always  asked  for  what  they  be- 
lieved would  get  the  cheapest  and  best  labor.  They  have  made  at- 
tempts to  get  other  labor.  I  think  the  natural  labor  for  them  is  the 
Filipinos,  and  I  see  they  have  been  doing  quite  well  with  the  Fili- 
pino; he  has  been  coming  in — ^let  us  see;  the  Filipinos  were — ^well, 
there  are  something  like  8,000  or  9,000  that  have  come  in,  and  the 
number  of  Filipinos  employed  increased  from  7,490  in  1910  to  8,695 
on  1915,  an  increase  of  19.4  per  cent.  This  is  taken  from  the  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  at  page  63.  The  situation  was  in- 
vestigated by  that  department.  Why  not  take  in  some  more  Fili- 
pinos? That  is  a  question  that  these  gentlemen  can  answer  better 
than  I  can,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  natural  proposition. 

Take  the  Mexicans.  We  have  Mexicans  employed  in  the  beet  fields. 
There  is  a  law  that  allows  us  to  take  in  Mexicans  under  certain  condi- 
tions, if  thy  go  back  to  Mexico,  and  pay  them  the  same  wages,  that 
is,  the  current  wages. 

In  order  to  be  posted  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  general  manager  of  my  Denver  office,  and  he  says  in  reply : 

Daily  wages  paid  to  Mexicans  and  Filipinos  we  employ — 

We  employ  Filipinos  also — 

is  ?2.25  at  Chino  and  south  of  Log  Angeles ;  $2.50  in  the  Oxnard  district ;  in 
some  cases  higher  in  both  districts,  but  that  is  the  general  wage.  On  the  gen- 
•Tal  basis  we  will  run  from  .$2.80  to  $3.25,  respectively. 

E.  C.  Howe,  General  Manager. 
56754— 21— SEE  7,  pt  2 3 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  just  the  point  we  want  to 
know  about.    You  employ  Mexicans? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  exact  number  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  roughly. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  suppose  we  have  about  25  per  cent  of  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  iraat? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Of  the  total  amount  of  field  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  about  what? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  must  employ,  I  should  say,  5,000,  or  somethinir 
like  that. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  only,  then,  about  1,000  or  1,200  Mexi- 
cans ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  relationship  between  the 
factories  and  the  employment  of  field  labor? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  The  beet-sugar  people,  as  a  rule,  produce  very  little 
of  their  own  sugar  beets,  only  about  10  per  cent.  The  sugar  beets  are 
produced  by  the  farmers,  and  these  wages  I  referred  to  are  paid 
mostly  by  tne  farmers  who  employ  this  labor  in  the  field.  That  i> 
different  from  the  cane  plantations  which  employ  the  labor  directly, 
instead  of  its  being  employed  by  the  small  growers.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  growers  that  siipply  the  factories  with  the  sugar  beet< 
produced  by  this  labor.  We  do  not  pay  these  men;  it  is  the  fanner 
who  pays  tnese  men,  except  about  10  per  cent  of  them,  or  the  number 
of  men  who  are  required  m  producing  about  10  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
beets  which  are  used  by  the  factories. 

Mr.  Box.  You  help  the  farmers  get  their  labor? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Box.  How  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  probably  by 
makingadvances,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  JBox.  Have  not  your  representatives  come  before  this  com- 
mittee and  urged  the  admission  of  Mexicans  for  these  purposes,  and 
things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  expect  they  have.  I  talked  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  about  them — I  did  not  appear  before  the  committee  in  reference 
to  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  a  law 

Mr.  OxNARD  (interposing).  Not  a  Idw,  but  just  a  regulation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  allows  these  men  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  talked  to  the^  Secretary  of  Labor  and  you 
appealed  to  him  for  the  admission  of  illiterate  Mexicans,  free  of  the 
head  tax. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  did,  but  we  agreed  to  pay  them  the  current 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  give  them  besides  their  wages  t 
Do  you  give  them  houses? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes ;  we  do  give  them  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  them  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  think  they  need  any  fuel  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  them  ice? 
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Mr.  OxKASD.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  we  give  them  certain 
things. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  houses  do  you  give  them? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  The  kind  they  like — the  adobe  houses — not  very  sub- 
stantial houses. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  in  California? 

Mr*  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  give  them  hot  and  cold  baths  ? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Baker.  Your  first  statement  was  that  you  people  are  simply 
manufacturers,  but  you  raise  some  beets  yourselves? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  other  90  per  cent  is  raised 

Mr.  Oxnard  (interposing).  By  the  farmers* 

Mr.  Raker.  By  the  farmers  themselves? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  your  second  statement  was  as  to  how  you 
get  your  own  labor — that  is,  for  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  we  get  it  through  this  regulation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  that  takes  care  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  argued  to  Congress  for  a  good  many 
years — a  good  many  times — as  to  whether  or  not  the  cane  industry 
ui  Louisiana  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  various  States  was  a 
hothouse  proposition. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  never  argued  that  the  beet  end  of  it  was  a  hot- 
house proposition.  I  have  made  it  the  effort  of  my  life,  for  35 
yearSj  to  develop  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  IS  why  I  have  fought  at  every  step  any  movement  that  will 
tend  to  knock  it  out.  I  remember  that  30  years  ago  the  sugar  men 
of  Hawaii  claimed  that  they  had  reached  their  maximum  of  sugar 
production  when  they  were  producii^  200,000  tons,  but  gradually 
each  year  when  they  have  said,  "We  can  not  produce  any  more 
suffar,"  they  have  gone  on  producing,  and  I  am  told,  whether  reli- 
ablv  or  not,  that  there  are  thin  lands  now  in  the  island  of  Maui 
andf  other  places  that  can  be  developed;  that  with  farm  machinery 
coming  in  and  the  use  of  heavy  fertilizers  that  land  can  be  devel- 
oped^ replacing  the  cattle  that  used  to  do  the  plowing ;  and  that  the 
grazing  land  which  was  used  for  that  purpose  is  still  available  and 
will  be  put  to  use  for  sugar  plantations. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  hurts  vou? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  makes  too  much  sugar.  There  is  too  much  sugar 
produced  in  the  world  now.  It  is  an  unprofitable  business;  it  is  a 
money-losing  proposition. 

Mr.  Cabi*e.  X  ou  have  made  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  may  have  made  some  money  out  of  it  heretofore, 
but  we  are  losing  it  now. 

]!^Ir.  Cablb.  You  made  it  up  during  the  war,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  think  we  have  come  out  more  than  even  all 
during  the  years  of  the  war;  we  are  losing  to-day;  on  every  pound 
of  sugar  we  make  to-day  we  are  losing  money.  We  lost  last  year 
2  cents  a  pound ;  it  cost  us  8  cents  a  pound  to  make  sugar,  and  we 
sold  it  as  low  as  5  cents. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  for  that  reason  you  do  not  want  the  com- 
petition of  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  do  not  want  them  to  increase  their  output  and 
make  sugar  still  cheaper.  They  would  make  sugar,  roughly  speak- 
ing, so  cheap — they  have  always  taken  the  market  away  n^om  us; 
they  came  right  into  our  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  credited 
to  you  to  the  effect  that  you  would  be  better  off  if  the  entire  Hawaiian 
sugar  business  went  out  of  existence? 

Sir.  OxNARD.  I  think  we  would ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  approve  of  that? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  I  will  not  say  that.  But  I  would  like  to  limit 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  oppose  the  use  of  oriental  labor  for  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  plantations,  but  you  want  Mexican  labor  for  the 
beet-sugar  plantations  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  want  Mexican  labor  for  the  beet  growers,  and  I 
am  willing  that  the  Hawaiian  sugar  people  shall  get  the  same  labor. 
As  I  said  before,  all  I  want  is  a  square  deal  for  American  citizens 
who  have  put  their  money  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  I  want 
to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  30  years  ago  there  was  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington which  I  attended,  and  Claus  Spreckles  was  there,  and  he 
told  these  Hawaiian  planters  in  my  presence,  "  If  you  get  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  you  have  got  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
The  sweet  is  the  tariff  and  the  bitter  is  the  labor  laws  of  the  United 
States."  And  they  said,  "Yes;  we  understand  that,  and  we  will 
accept  those  conditions."  But  they  never  have;  thev  have  always 
been  trying  to  get  labor  laws  for  Hawaii  different  from  the  labor 
laws  that  affect  the  sugar  producers  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
object  to  their  getting  Mexican  labor ;  what  I  ask  is  a  square  deal,  as 
Teddy  Roosevelt  said. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  include  the  admission  of  illiterate 
Mexicans  into  your  sugar  beet  States? 

Mr.  Oxnard!!  Just  the  same  as  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  want  to  be  put  on  all  fours  with  them.  That  is 
what  I  want  done,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  want  Chinese  labor  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes,  I  would;  in  California  I  would  like  to  have 
some. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  in  a  position  where  you  would  like 
that  labor? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Cable.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  your  company  making  more 
money? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  For  the  sole  purpose 

Mr.  Cable.  That  is  your  idea  concerning  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  not  answer  that  directly. 

Mr.  Cable.  Are  you  afraid  of  it? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  say  no. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  is  your  sole  purpose,  then  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  My  sole  purpose  is  to  develop  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Cable.  For  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  your  company  ? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  a  pride  in  the  thing ;  I  am,  you  might  say,  the 
one  who  started  it  in  this  country,  and  I  want  to  see  it  go  on. 
Mr.  Cable.  It  has  grown  pretty  big,  has  it  not  ? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  It  has  done  fairly  well,  but  it  looks  as  though  it 
might  be  knocked  out. 

Mr.  Cable.  If  you  got  cheaper  labor,  would  you  keep  the  price 
of  sugar  down  or  raise  it  ?  I  want  you  to  go  on  record  on  that  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  can  not  say  what  I  would  do. 
Mr.  Cable.  What  is  your  idea  of  what  you  would  do  ? 
Mr.  Oxx.vRD.  My  idea  is  that  I  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
Hawaiian  people  if  I  have  the  same  kind  of  labor  they  have. 
Mr.  Cabi^.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  my  question. 
Mr.  OxNARD.  What  is  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Why  do  you  ^ant  Chinese  labor  in  the  United  States? 
Mr,  OxNARD.  Because  I  consider  the  Chinaman  the  best  laborer  I 
have  ever  run  across.     He  is  docile  and  frugal,  and  attends  to  his 
business,  and  works  harder. 

Mr.  Cable.  Would  you  get  him  any  cheaper? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  the  question;  I  do  not  know  how  cheap  I 
can  get  the  Chinaman.    It  is  a  question  of  getting  the  labor,  rather 
than  the  price  of  it. 

Mr.  Cable.  Are  you  not  getting  plenty  of  labor  now  ? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  we  always  have  trouble. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  Hawaiian  people  are  getting  enough  labor,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  That  is  a  question  you  will  have  to  ask  them.    It 
does  not  seem  that  they  are,  when  they  are  asking  for  more. 
Mr.  Cable.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  do  think  that  with 
moi'e  labor  they  want  to  increase  their  production  of  sugar.  With 
all  the  laborers  they  have  had  there,  the  planters  kept  asking  for 
more  and  more.  I  do  not  blame  them ;  I  would  have  done  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  CABI.E.  Is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  your  coming  before  the  com- 
mittee to-day  to  protect  your  own  sugar  interests  against  some  com- 
petitor? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  said  it  is  an  economic  proposition;  just  put  us  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Hawaiian  people.     If  they  are  under  the  same 
tariff,  I  want  to  have  them  under  the  same  labor  laws. 
Mr.  Cable.  You  are  willing  to  have  Mexican  labor  come  in  here, 

and  yet  you  want  them  to  pay  the  added  expense 

Mr.  OxNARD  (interposing).  I  will  take  the  risk  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  the  Chinese  labor  in  California. 
Mr.  Cable.  You  are  willing  to  have  Chinese  labor,  if  they  do? 
Mr.  OxNAKD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  But  you  do  not  want  them  to  have  it  unless  you  get  it  ? 
Mr.  OxNARo.  No ;  because  they  sell  in  competition  with  us. 
Mr.  Cabije.  That  is  the  whole  question — competition  ? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  losing  money,  you* say? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes ;  we  are. 
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The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Last  year  1  think  it  cost  us — I  have  no  absolute  fiir- 
ures,  but  I  think  it  cost  us  about  8  cents  a  pound  to  produce  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  costs  the  Hawaiians  5  cents? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  costs  the  Hawaiians  about  5  cents. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  In  the  broa-l 
sense,  do  you  want  to  be  understood  as  favoring  unrestricted  oriental 
immigration  into  this  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Absolutely  not.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  say  you  are  not  in  favor  of  unrestricted  oriental 
immigration  into  this  country.  Are  you  in  favor,  now,  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Chinese  labor  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  I  would  rather  not  have  them;  but  I  will  sav 
that  if  the  Hawaiians  have  them,  then  I  want  them.  That  is  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  you  are  opposed,  as  far  as  continental  United 
States  is  concerned,  to  the  admission  of  Chinese  coolie  labor,  are 
you  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  it,  but  if  some  China- 
men could  be  brought  in  under  certain  restrictions,  and  sent  bs'-k 
again  to  China,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  Mexicans,  I  do  nol 
know  but  what  I  would  modify  my  views  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  about  the  Japanese?  Are  you  in  favor  of  the 
Japanese  laborers  coming  to  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  you  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Those  are  all  political  questions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  that  is  an  American  question.  The  proposition 
is  this :  You  are  coming  here  before  this  committee,  which  is  a  le^«- 
lative  committee.  Of  course,  the  people  who  appear  on  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  proposition  appear  as  those  interested  in  the 
business  for  which  this  labor  would  be  used  if  it  is  brought  into 
continental  United  States.  You  are  also  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  question  is,  "Are  you  opposed  to  legislation  that 
would  admit  Chinese  coolie  labor  or  Japanese  laborers  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  not  answer  that  question,  except  to  say  that  I 
change  it  to  the  United  States,  leaving  out  the  word  "  continentaL** 
I  am  opposed  to  the  admission  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Meaning 

Mr.  OxNARD  (interposing).  Meaning  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  I  speak  of  continental  United  States  I  do  nof 

mean  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  come  to  the  vital  question.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  Japanese  acquiring  the  mastery 
of  Hawaii  by  process  of  peaceful  penetration? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear,  as  an  American 
citizen,  that  Japan  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  will  accomplish  that 
result.  We  could  blow  them 'off  of  the  earth  in  five  minutes  if  we 
decided  to  do  it.  I  have  been  to  Hawaii,  and  I  have  been  to  Japan. 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  about  Japan  ever  getting  any 
masterv  over  the  Unitfed  States. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  do  you  mean  by  blowing  them  off  the  earth! 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  We  could  bomb  them,  and  our  Navy  could  bottle 
them  up. 

The  Chairman.  Sugar  would  sell  for  15  cents  a  pound,  then, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  No  ;  it  would  sell  for  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Gentlemen,  I  heard  Mr.  Hoover  make  a  statement 
two  or  three  years  ago,  which  was  a  great  gratification  to  me,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  beet-sugar  industry  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  paying  15  or  20  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar,  and  that  was  when  they  were  paying  5  cents  a  pound  for  it  in 
1918.  In  other  words,  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry 
and  the  fact  that  we  were  producing  a  million  tons  of  sugar  here  at 
home  saved  the  American  people  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
their  sugar  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Does  beet  sugar  sell  for  less  than  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  is  sold  for  a  fraction  less,  generally  10  cents  or 
20  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  another  little  handicap  your  industry  has 
to  endure  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  endure  that 
handicap  because  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  cane  and 
beet  sugar  when  it  is  purified;  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  make  sugar  from  beets  or  cane,  or  almost  any  product 
you  could  think  of,  provided  it  is  pure  sugar. 

Mr.  Wilson.  With  conditions  as  they  are,  supposing  we  do  not 
Ip^rislate  upon  the  question  at  all  and  leave  matters  as  they  are  in 
Hawaii,  and  as  they  are  in  continental  United  States,  what  then 
will  be  the  situation  as  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  as  to  the  cane- 
sugar  industry? 

Sir.  Oxnard.  They  would  go  on  just  as  they  have  in  the  past,  in 
my  opinion.  They  would  go  on  making  sugar,  both  of  cane  and  of 
beets. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  difference  will  be 

Mr.  Oxnard  (interposing).  But  they  will  not  go  on  making  more 
sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  if  you  hold  them  to  where  they  are ; 
we  do  not  want  them  to,  if  we  can  help  it.  I  want  to  be  perfectly 
frank  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  they  can,  under  any  laws,  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  see  why  anyone  should  oppose 
that. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Makitig  sugar  consistently  in  that  way  would  be 
making  it  with  semislave  labor.  You  would  then  be  taking  away 
the  ability  to  grow  a  similar  product  made  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  talking  about  the  conditions  as  they  are  now, 
without  changing  the  law,  either  for  the  admission  of  Chinese  labor 
or  any  other  kind  of  labor  into  Hawaii,  without  changing  the  laws 
in  I'elation  to  the  admission  of  Mexican  labor  into  continental  United 
States.    In  that  case  can  these  various  industries  go  ahead? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  the  cost  of  the  Cuban  sugar  was  about 
what? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  roughly,  on  the  authority  of 
Judge  Wright,  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
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The  Chair3£An.  I  made  an  eflFort  to  ascertain  some  facts  in  regard 
to  tliat,  and  I  cabled  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  newspapers  there, 
and  I  have  this  reply  from  him: 

Habana,  July  22,  1921. 
JonNsoiv, 

Chairman  Immigration  Committee,  Washington: 

Authentic  information  difficult  obtain.  Estimated  1,000  Chinese  brought  to 
Cuba  each  month  during  1920,  perhaps  two-thirds  sent  sugar  mills  under  con- 
tract, approximating  a  total  for  the  year  8,000.  A  few  of  those  brought  in  1921 
are  being  repatriated. 

ROBEBDS, 

Editor  Evening  Ncics. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Where  is  that,  in  Cuba? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  Habana. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  told  about  40,000  Chinese  are  there  now ;  I  am 
told  that  on  very  good  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  always  been  fighting  the  sugar 
industry  in  Hawaii  because  it  was  in  competition  with  the  sugar- 
beet  proposition. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  always  fighting  them  when  they  want  to  get  an 
advantage.  They  came  before  Congress  years  ago  with  the  same 
sort  of  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  And  six  years  ago,  and  four  years  ago ;  I  do  not 
know  that  the  sugar  people  did,  but  we  have  had  hearings  from  time 
to  time.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  Chinese  are  being  put  into  Cuba, 
and  that  is  where  the  price  for  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  set,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  have  a  tariff  against  them. 

The  Chahimak.  You  have  a  little  tariff. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  expect  to  have  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  big  tariff? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  can  stand  it  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  around  Congress  for  years  on  that 
subject,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Thirty  years,  starting  in  1889.  When  I  first  came 
before  committees  of  Congress,  there  was  hardly  one  Congressman 
who  believed  it  was  possible  to  make  sugar  from  beets.  They  told 
me  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  admit,  now,  that  it  is  a  hothouse 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  is  not  a  hothouse  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  not  have  an  increasingly  hard  time  in 
competition  with  the  Chinese  who  produce  sugar  in  Cuba  ? 

'Mr.  Oxnard.  Certainly ;  it  is  bein^  assailed  in  all  directions. 

Mr.  Rak£R.  Mr.  Oxnard,  the  chairman  just  asked  you  a  moment 
ago  a  question  which  is  unusual  for  him  to  ask,  and  he  said  that  you 
came  here  solely  and  entirely  for  selfish  motives. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  believe  I  did  say  that.  I  had  a  patriotic 
motive  when  I  started  this. 

I  said  I  did  this  from  economic  reasons.  I  started  out  to  say  it 
was  not  selfish,  that  the  beet  industry  was  my  pet,  my  baby ;  I  did  not 
have  to  go  into  it  when  I  did,  but  I  did  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  record  will  show  that  when  we  first  started  on  this 
examination  you  said  you  were  here  for  selfish  purposes. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  I  meant  to  prevent  them  from  making  more  sugar, 
if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Shaw.   You  are  not  here  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  started  to  say  I  went  into  this  thing  to  show  that 
the  United  States  could  produce  its  own  sugar,  when  there  was  hardly 
anybody  who  thought  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  addition  to  your  special  interest  in  this  "  baby  "  of 
yours,  have  you  any  interest  in  the  proper  care  and  treatment,  and 
the  condition  of  labor  in  this  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Of  course,  we  try  to  make  our  labor  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  for,  I  will  say,  selfish  reasons,  if  you  want,  gentlemen. 
We  try  to  make  it  so  they  will  appreciate  their  surroundings,  and 
stay  with  us,  and  do  it  under  comfortable  conditions. 

Mr.  Eaker.  We  have  no  control  over  the  mode  or  rtfanner  of  han- 
dling labor  in  Cuba,  do  we? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  can  have  slave  and  peonage  labor  in  Cuba,  as 
they  have  under  the  Chinese  contract,  over  which  we  have  no  control? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  levy  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  on  the  Hawaiian  sugar  there  is  no  duty ;  is  that 
right? 

mr.  OxNARD.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  on  the  Philippine  sugar  there  is  no  duty? 

Mr.  OxNARD.   No. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  on  the  Porto  Rican  sugar  there  is  no  duty? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  And,  of  course,  upon  sugar  raised  in  the  United  States 
there  is  no  duty  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  read  over  those  contracts  relative  to  the  im- 
portation of  the  Mexicans,  in  1917, 1918,  and  1919? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  have  read  parts  of  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  understood  how  the  contract  was  commonly  per- 
formed, that  when  these  men  violated  their  entry  into  the  United 
States,  they  were  arrested  and  deported  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker,  Have  any  of  those  cases,  to  your  knowledge  been  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  have  that  court 
determine  whether  or  not  that  was  involuntary  servitude,  or  slavery? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  that  connection,  so  that  the  record  may  be  complete, 
I  want  to  offer  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion, Mr.  W.  W.  Husband,  dated  July  16,  1921,  which  includes  two 
orders,  one  dated  March  1,  1921,  and  one  dated  March  14,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  might  as  well  read  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  addition  to  the  contracts  placed  in  the  hearings  here- 
tofore, I  want  to  put  into  the  record  all  of  the  orders  in  reference  to 
Mexican  labor. 

I  will  read  this  letter  from  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion, dated  July  16, 1921,  and  I  want  to  consider  in  connection  with 
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this,  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Iimnigration  and  Naturali- 
zation of  the  House  in  January  and  Juljj  1920,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Temporary  Admissions  of  Illiterate  Mexican  Laborers,"  page  358 
ct  seq.    This  follows  that,  and  gives  the  whole  record. 
The  letter  of  July  16, 1921,  reads  as  follows : 

United  States  Department  of  Labob, 

Bureau  of  Immigration, 
WasMtgt(m,  July  16,  1921. 
lion.  John  E.  Raker,  M.  C, 

House  of  Represetitatives,  Washingtov.,  D.  C, 

Sib  :  Referring  to  request  received  over  tlie  telephone  from  your  secretary  a 
few  days  ago,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  bureau  is  unable  at  this  time  to 
assemble  a  complete  list  of  the  so-called  Mexican  labor  circulars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  you  with  the  same.  However,  it  is  my  understanding  that  a 
full  set  of  these  circulars  was  furnished  to  tlie  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  something  like  a  year  ago,  and  they 
were  published  in  pamphlet  form  during  the  course  of  a  hearing  which  was 
held  by  that  committee  in  connection  with  a  resolution  which  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  delegating  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  admit, 
temporarily  and  conditionally,  laborers  from  Mexico  and  other  countries  when 
conditions  here  satisfied  him  that  such  laborers  were  urgently  needed.  If  the 
bureau  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  it  appears  to  have  been 
misplaced,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  furnish  you  with  its  number.  However,  you 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  it  from  the  clerk  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  all  printed  at  the  date  and  in  the 
order  of  the  hearing  designated. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say : 

The  concluding  orders  which  the  department  issued  in  connection  with  the 
subject  matter  of  temporarily  admitted  Mexican  laborers  are  dated  March  1 
and  March  14,  1921,  respectively.  I  am  inclosing  herewith  several  copies  of 
the.se  orders;  and  if  you  are  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  brochure  above 
referred  to,  I  believe  that  the  list  will  be  practically  complete,  if  not  entirely  so. 
Re^ectfully, 

W.  W.  Husband, 
Commissioner  General. 

(The  orders  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

DEPABTMENT   of    LAUOk, 

Office  of  the  SECRtrr.vRY, 
Washington,  March  i,  1921. 

All  further  importations  and  engagements,  respectively,  through  or  at  Iniml- 
jcration  stations  of  aliens  for  emphiyment  in  the  Unitefl  States  under  the 
flepartment's  exceptions  to  the  contract-labor,  head-tax,  and  illiteracy  provi- 
sions of  the  immigration  act  are  hereby  ordered  discontinued,  effective  at  the 
^^•lose  of  the  2d  instant,  anrl  all  orders  heretofore  issued  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  rescinded.  The  Com  miss' oner  General  of  Immigration  will  imrae- 
diatHy  by  telegraph  make  all  district  heads  concerned  acquainted  with  this 
order  and  at  the  same  time  direct  that  those  officers  li^  charge,  either  directly 
or  in  a  supervisory  way,  of  ports  through  which  such  importations  have  been 
nia<le  or  at  which  such  aliens  have  been  engaged  call  upon  the  present  employ- 
ei*i>  of  such  aliens  to  return  such  aliens  charged  to  them  under  existing  contracts 
with  the  Government  as  app<*iir  of  record  to  be  now  in  their  employ. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 


Depabtmknt  of  Labob, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secbetaby, 

Washington^  March  l^t  1921. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  having  Issued  an  order  on  March  1,  1921,  effective  at 
riie  close  of  March  2, 1921,  rescinding  all  previous  orders  of  the  department  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  aliens  under  the  so-called  exceptions  to  the  contract 
labor,  head  tax,  and  illiteracy  provisions  of  the  immigration  act  and,  having  by 
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The  Chairman.  Before  we  so  into  that 

Mr.  Baker  (interposing).  This  is  what  I  want  to  examine  him  on. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  am  very  sure  you  will  not  get  much  out  of  me  on 
that^  because  I  do  not  know  about  it. 

^  Mr.  Raker.  Yes ;  I  will.  On  July  13, 1921, 1  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  order  to  get  some  information  in 
regard  to  cane  sugar,  and  I  have  a  reply  from  the  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  dated  July  15,  1921,  containing  a 
niimber  of  tables,  one  showing  the  sugar  imports  from  Cuba,  with 
the  rate  and  the  amount,  showing  in  1920  over  5,000,000  pounds,  with 
a  duty  paid  amounting  to  $57,132,909. 

Mr.  White.  You  do  not  mean  5,000,000  pounds,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  not  mean  6,000,000,000  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  correct,  the  amount  is  5,740,933,486  pounds. 
Table  No.  2  shows  the  imports  of  the  dutiable  sugar  from  all  coun- 
tries except  Cuba;  Table  No.  3  shows  the  sugar  imported  free  of  duty 
from  all  countries,  chiefly  the  Philippine  Idands ;  Table  No.  4  shows 
the  cane  sugar  production  in  Louisiana  and  the  revenue  had  this 
sugar  been  subject  to  duty,  and  the  amount  is  241,998,400  pounds 
in  1920,  and  the  duty  would  have  been  $3,039,499.  Table  No.  5  shows 
the  cane  sugar  production  in  Hawaii  and  the  revenue  had  this  sugar 
been  subject  to  duty.  In  1920  the  production  was  1,056,023,998 
pounds,  and  if  it  had  paid  duty,  the  amount  of  the  duty  would  have 
been  $13^63,661. 

Table  No.  6  shows  the  beet  su^ar  production  in  continental  United 
States  and  the  revenue  had  this  sugar  been  subject  to  duty.  The 
amount  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  1920  was  1,452,902,000  pounds,  and 
the  duty  would  have  been  $19,759,467. 

(The  letters  and  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

July  13.  1921. 
United  States  Tariff  Commission, 

M^aahington,  D.  C. 

Gentixmer  :  I  would  lU^e  to  have  the  following  Information  in  regard  to 
cane  sugar: 

1.  The  total  amount,  in  pounds,  and  the  value  of  cane  sugar  imported  from 
Cuba  for  1913  to  1920,  both  Inclusive,  stated  separately. 

2.  The  duties  collected  on  the  above  importations  for  each  year  and  the  rate. 

3.  The  total  amount  of  cane  sugar  from  all  other  countries,  in  pounds,  and 
value  of,  imported  during  the  years  1913  to  1920,  inclusive,  stated  separately. 

4.  The  amount  of  duties  collected  for  each  year  and  the  rate. 

5.  The  total  amount  of  cane  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  during  the  years 
1913  to  1920,  both  inclusive. 

6.  What  would  have  been  the  duty  collected  on  this  sugar  thus  produced  in 
Ixiui.siana  had  it  been  imported. 

7.  What  was  the  quantity  of  sugar,  in  pounds,  produced  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  stated  separately,  for  the  years  1913  to  1920.  both  Inclusive. 

8.  What  would  have  been  the  duty,  in  dollars,  had  this  same  sugar  been  im- 
ported  from  a  foreign  territory  for  each  year,  and  the  total  amount  for  the 
years  named. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  If  you  can  furnish  me  with  this  information 
->*<)  that  I  might  have  it  by  to-morrow  evening.     Send  same  to  my  address, 
room  292,  House  Office  Building. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  same,  I  am 
Yours,  most  truly, 

John  E.  Rakeb,  M.  C. 
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CxrocD  States  Tabiff  Goickission, 

TTcM^tini^^on,  /lily  15, 19ZL 
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c  :^KbMd  sugar  for  the  beet.    Sugar  imported  in 
^^  duty  under  the  act  of  lOOG.    Part  of  the 
;   »*-«  Seen  under  the  act  of  1900  and  part  under 
£««tc  JBvaitations  .would  have  been  under  tiie  act  of 
-.  ■  •  •  ^*  ji  1914  would  therefore  have  been  somewhere 

--It.  ♦••«:•»  Che  ftict  that  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  is  on  the 
iA  %jia.    figures  were  not  given  because  not  asked 


:»» 


-..-.«    v«  '*"*'  **^ 


your  requirements  and  will  not  arrive 


Thomas  Walksb  Page, 

Chairman. 


^  ••#.*•'".'%.  ^'^^fkhigion,  D.  C. 


'S^Hf^tr  imports  from  Cuba. 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Bate. 

Pereent. 

\  746^ 085, 521 

184,456,408 

$49,443^046 

58.54 

2^270,888,194 

105,628^001 

61,160,453 

57.91 

<  672, 014, 681 

146,495,034 

46,061,049 

31.44 

M70^6a6,754 

190,406,710 

51,816,121 

27.21 

<7W,»16,051 

209,165,504 

47,682,364 

22.80 

^$22,112,593 

218,491,905 

44,956,601 

20.58 

4^672,643,624 

373,011,812 

66,400,290 

17.80 

\74CV  933,486 

667,918y562 

57,132,909 

&55 

4«M«vr 


from  all  countries  except  Cuba, 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Rate. 

Ptreent 

42.401,887 

$1,101,277 

$701,316 

63.68 

17.370,244 

400,535 

248,560 

62.06 

t».  661,096 

8,581,453 

3,176,121 

37.01 

512.245,717 

10,558,507 

3,458,054 

32.75 

9».  610, 949 

22,300,669 

6,288,881 

22.70 

as,  572, 757 

11,231,957 

2,824,885 

25.15 

1)0,713,415 

8,336,758 

1,508,608 

18.00 

1.6«3»690,091 

244,651,877 

21,087,421 

8.60 
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Table  III. — Sugar  imported  free  of  duty  from  all  countries,  chiefly  the 

Philippine  Islands. 


Fiscal  jeor. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Pounds. 


301,161,765 
113,466,554 
326,885,495 
217,223,804 


Value. 


14.503,199 
2,555.832 
7,511,645 
6,389,017 


Fiscal  year. 


1917.. 
1918.. 
19191 
1920.. 


Pounds. 


270,006,416 
197,523,182 
196,819,609 
318,156,663 


Value. 


$8,479,362 
9,337,705 
9,828,574 
4,636,117 


1  Calendar  years. 

Table  IV. — Cane  sugar  production  in  Louisiana,  and  revenue,  had  this  sugar 

been  subject  to  duty. 


Fiscal  year. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Founds. 


325,147,300 
601,074,880 
493,239,040 
277,240,320 
621,799.360 
487,197,760 
561,796,480 
241,998,400 


Under  act 

of  1909, 
1.685  cents 
per  pound. 


15,478,730 
10,128,112 


Under  act 

of  1913, 
1.256  cents 
per  pound. 


$7,549,500 
6,195,082 
3,482,138 
7,809,800 
6,119,204 
7,056,164 
3,039,499 


Tabue  V. — Cane  sugar  production  in  Hawaii  and  revenue  had  this  sugar  been 

subject  to  duty. 


Fiscal  year. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Pounds. 


1,085,362,344 
1,114,7.'>0,702 
1,280,863,812 
1,137,150,828 
1,162,605,056 
1,080,908,797 
1,215,591,766 
1,066,023,998 


Under  act 
of  1999. 


$18,288,355 
18,783,549 


Underact 
of  1918. 


$14,001,269 
16,087,649 
14,282,727 
14,602,319 
13,676,214 
15,267,870 
13,263,661 


Tabls  VI. — Beet  sugar  production  in  continental  United  States  and  revenue  had 

this  sugar  been  subject  to  duty. 


Year. 


1913 
1914 
1913 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1990 


Pounds. 


1,385, 
1,466, 
1,444, 
1,748, 
1,641, 
1,530, 
1,521, 
1,462, 


112,000 
802,000 
108,000 
440,000 
314,000 
414,000 
900,000 
902,000 


Under  act 

of  1909, 

1.90  cents 

per  pound. 


$26,317,128 
27,869,238 


Under  act 

of  1913, 

1.36  cents 

per  pound. 


$19,948,507 
19,639,869 
23,778,784 
22,321,870 
20,813,630 
20,697,840 
19,769,467 


Mr.  White,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  again  the  state 
ment  I  made  awhile  ago  that  was  questioned.  I  stated  that  we  pro- 
duce in  the  United  States  to-day '25  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar  con- 
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sumed  in  the  United  States.  I  still  maintain,  Mr,  Chairman  ar.i 
gentlemen,  that  I  am  confident  I  am  correct  in  that  statement.  t>e 
CGUse  we  produced  2,500,000,000  pounds  in  the  United  States,  aii 
the  statement  that  was  read  from  that  table  is  agreeable  with  tiiv 
statement. 

Mr,  OxNARR  That  would  be  50  per  cent,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  we  consumed  9,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugst    i 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  About  4,500,000  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  White.  Your  statement,  reduced  to  pounds,  Mr.  Oxnard.  i- 
9,000,000,000  pounds,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  which  agrees  with  tl,f 
statement  of  Mr.  Raker. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  letter  of  the  Tariff  Commission  dated  Julv  1". 
1921, saja: 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  tbe  fort  that  sugar  from  Porto  Rlcn  i' 
on  the  Bame  basis  ns  sugar  from  Hnwaii.  Plfnircs  were  not  glvra  be««u.-Be  ;. ' 
asked  for. 

So  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  commission: 

Jtn,T  13.  1921. 
United  States  T&biit  Couhission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlembn  :  Would  you  kludl;  give  me,  from  your  reports  and  Crom  tb' 
reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommissloD,  the  relative  cost  of  prodnctloD  uf 
angar,  per  ton,  for,  first,  Hawaii;  second,  Porto  Rico;  third,  I^ouislana;  }'oim'' 
Caba;  flfth,  the  United  States  generally? 

ThaiihlDg  you  for  this  information,  I  am 
Tours,  most  truly, 

John  E.  Rakeb, 

Member  of  Conore**. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  insert  in  the  record  the  reply  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  dated  July  19,  1921,  and  also  the  table  that  accompa- 
nied that  letter. 

(The  letter  and  table  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

United  States  Tabitt  Cohhibsiok. 

Waihinfflon,  Julv  i9,  13tl. 
Deab  Sib  :  We  are  mallln);  you  herewith  the  table  showlog  the  Porto  Rl'^ 
situation,  as  requited  la  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Tbomab  Walker  Paoe,  Clia4rman. 
Hod.  John  E.  Rakeb, 

Bouse  of  Repreientativei,  WatMnf/ton,  D.  O. 


ActollHW.M  Aeloltni- 
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Mr.  Shaw.  How  many  years  does  that  cover  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  From  1913  to  1920,  inclusive. 

Now,  Mr.  Oxnard,  if  the  Hawaiian  people  were  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States  and  they  had  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  is  paid  on  sugar 
that  comes  in  from  Cuba,  they  would  have  an  additional  payment 
to  make  of  something  over  $14,000,000? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  if  it  applied  to  sugar  outside  of  Cuba,  it  would 
be  more? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  So  if  they  got  their  cheap  labor,  you  would  put  them 
in  competition  with  those  raising  sugar  in  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  would  be  giving  them  an  advantage,  although 
they  are  a  part  of  the  United  States,  that  you  do  not  give  the  pro- 
ducer of  either  cane  or  beet  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States ; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Absolutely ;  that  is  what  I  contend. 

Mr.  Baker.  These  J&gures  show  the  amount? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Have  you  discussed 
this  matter  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  with  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
producers,  as  to  bringing  in  the  cheap  labor,  or  have  you  discussed 
it  with  any  one  of  their  representatives  or  agents? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  with  whom,  but  with  some  member, 
with  some  Hawaiian  or  other,  I  did  discuss  it,  and  they  asked  me  it 
I  did  not  want  them  myself,  and  I  said  yes.  "  Then  why  are  you 
fighting  us?" 

JSlr.  Cabue.  Want  what;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Chinese. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  was  said  or  done,  if  anything,  in  the  conversa- 
tions or  arrangements,  to  the  effect  that  if  you  would  "  lay  off "  of 
this  proposition  and  let  them  have  cheap  labor  for  Hawaii,  it  would 
eventually  come  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  can  not  say  that  in  particular;  I  can  not  remember 
whom  I  talked  with,  or  anything  particularly  said  on  those  lines, 
except  that  the  inference  I  got  was  that  if  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
got  their  Chinese  labor,  in  time  we  would  probably  get  ours. 

Mr.  Baker.  Now,  I  understand  from  you  that  you  are  opposed  to 
contract  labor ;  is  that  right  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that;  ask  him  the  question 
directly. 

Mr.^  Oxnard.  I  am  opposed.  I  am  not  asking  for  Chinamen  to 
come  into  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  he  was  opposed ;  he  said  there  was 
a  provision  in  the  law  that  would  let  him  bring  contract  laborers 
fi'om  Mexico. 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  could  not  think  of  anything  but  what  is  the  fact; 
there  is  no  law  about  that,  but  the  regulations  do  let  us  bring  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  Under  contract? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Under  contract — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  under 
contract,  but  under  conditions,  certain  conditions,  and  stipulations 
that  they  go  back,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
56764— 21— 8EB  7,  pt  2 4 
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The  Chairman.  You  undertake  to  keep  them  at  certain  places. 
and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Something  on  those  lines.  I  do  not  want  you  to  tliink 
for  a  moment  that  I  am  evading  any  questions  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  you  to  evade  any. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  am  the  vice  president  of  thb 
company  in  a  great  many  ways,  but  I  do  not  know  all  the  details. 
Those  are  turned  over  to  our  manager.  The  man  who  sent  me  iitt 
telegram  I  read  to  you  a  while  ago  is  the  man  who  makes  thet^ 
arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  a  great  study  of  this  subject,  an  i 
before  the  Senate  lobbv  committee  you  were  a  witness  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  sugar  labor. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  liots  of  times. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  testified  heretofore  that  you  burned  the 
books  of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  occasioned  that  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know  that  I  testified  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  testify  to? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  That  I  burned  the  books  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  think  you  did.    I  find.  *»n 

{)age  1214  of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Lobby  Committee,  this  col- 
oquy: 

Senator  Heed.  You  burned  your  books  two  years  ago.  Wben  did  you  bure 
them  last  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  burned  them  since  that  time? 

Mr.  OxNAKD.  We  have  not  been  keeping  books  since  that  time. 

Senator  Reed.  You  do  not  make  any  records  now? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  How  did  you  arrange  it  when  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  best  not  to  have  any  books  at  all  and  save  the  trouble  of  burning  them  > 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No  understanding  has  ever  occurred  In  that  way. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  a  fact  that  happened.  How  did  that  fact  come  to  happ» 
unless  there  was  an  understanding  or  an  agreement,  express  or  implied,  n> 
bring  it  about? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  know  nothing  of  that.    I  can  not  answer  that  qaestion. 

Then  we  read  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Hamlin,  of  Colorado  Springs,  was  it 
one  time  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  His  books  were  burned, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  find  them  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  what  books  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Box.  Did  you  read  from  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  subject? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  have  the  Senate  hearings  here.  Mr.  Par- 
donner  seems  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  crux  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  What  is  the  crux  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  From  your  attitude 

Mr.  Oxnard.  What  about  mv  attitude  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  your  attitude,  there  seems  to  be  no  chance 
or  possibility  of  the  consumers  ever  getting  any  cheap  sugar,  if  y<»n 
can  prevent  it.    You  say  you  are  selling  at  a  loss  now. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  They  are  getting  it  cheap  enough  now.  They  are 
getting  it  at  a  loss  ox  about  $2  a  bag,  and  if  we  make  a  million  and  a 
half  bags,  that  is  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  have  to  sell  it  at  now  to  come  out 
even  ? 

Mr.  OxKARD.  On  this  new  crop  we  estimate  it  will  cost  us  about  6^ 
cents  to  produce,  and  if  we  do  not  get  that — and  we  are  not  getting 
it  now,  we  are  goins  to  lose  money  again  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  getting  the  benefit? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  American  public  is  getting  the  benefit  of  all  this ; 
everybody  is  being  ruined  in  the  sugar  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  no  worse  oflf  than  Hawaiian  planters. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  are  worse  off,  because  it  costs  us  more  to  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  have  to  pay  the  transportation ;  does 
not  the  matter  of  transportation  come  into  the  proposition  for  the 
Hawaiian  people  to  a  heavier  extent  than  it  does  with  you? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  they  may  have  some  transportation,  although 
they  get  a  mill  and  transit  rate,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  the 
suerar  growers  to  discuss  this  matter? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  discussion? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  the  Hawaiian  people  wanted  to  get  this  Chinese 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  opposed  it,  and  the  Louisiana  people  opposed  it, 
and  the  Porto  Eico  people  opposed  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  for  the  protection  of  that  particular  industry  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Why.  gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  say  I  am  selfish,  I 
will  let  you  say  it,  if  you  will  say  that  the  Hawaiian  planters  are 
selfish,  too ;  but  if  you  will  say  that  they  are  patriotic,  then  put  me 
in  the  patriotic  list. 

The  Chairman.  The  main  thing  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  out 
whole  with  the  beet-sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  trying  to  protect  the  beet-sugar  business,  and 
have  been  doing  it  for  30  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  a  question  of  labor.  Are  you  in  favor  of  con- 
tract labor  as  it  existed  before  we  passed  the  law  that  was  passed  in 
1889? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No — I  will  say  no. 

Mr.  Raker,  Are  you  in  favor  of  peon  labor,  where  a  man  goes  to 
work  until  he  pays^ff  his  debt,  and  he  is  kept  in  control  of  his  em- 
ployer ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  in  favor  of  involuntary  servitude  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Should  any  industry  be  permitted  to  exist  if  it  requires 
peon,  contract,  or  involuntary  servitude  labor  to  do  the  work  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  does  not  look  that  way  from  the  way  they  acted 
during  the  Civil  War,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  By  the  way.  I  do  not  understand- 


Mr.  Eaksr  (interposing).  Just  a  moment.  Have  you  read  (hii 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Saker.  This  resolution  imposes  contract  labor  as  it  existed  in 
the  case  of  Mexican  and  Chinese  contract  labor,  in  its  most  virile 
form.  Do  you  think  any  part  of  the  United  States  should  sanctinr. 
such  labor  lor  any  industry  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  I  do  not.    They  are  protected  by  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whether  they  are  protected  by  a  tarin  or  not ;  you  said 
you  would  like  to  get  Chinese  labor  in  California. 

Mr.  OxnardI  I  would,  if  my  competitors  would  have  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  you  would  be  willing  to  have  Chinese  laborer 
in  California? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  If  they  come  into  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  an  American  citizen,  do  you  stand  for  contmct. 
in  voluntary  servitude  work  in  any  part  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  want  to  participate  in  anything  that  will 
bring  about  such  a  kind  of  lal^or? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  I  have  never  tried  to.  .1  think  I  have  taken  up 
too  much  of  your  time  already. 

Mr.  Cable.  There  is  one  point  Judge  Raker  brought  out  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Oxnard  two  or  three  questions  about. 

The  Chairman.  Veiy  well. 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  Oxnard  stated  he  had  a  conversation  with  a 
member  of  this  Hawaiian  commission. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No  commission ;  some  Hawaiian  man ;  I  do  not  know 
which  one  it  was. 

Mr.  Cable.  When  did  this  conversation  take  place? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Cable.  When? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  June ;  in  the  first  part  of  June. 

Mr.  Cable.  "What  year? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  This  year. 

Mr.  Cable.  Who  was  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  long  had  you  talked  to  him? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Cable.  Who  introduced  you  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  did. 

Mr.  Cable.  Have  you  seen  him  since? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  would  not  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Cable.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  commission  who  are  here 
to-day? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Cable.  You  know  Mr.  Kalanianaole,  the  gentleman  over  there, 
do  you  not  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  have  seen  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cable.  Is  that  the  gentleman  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  been  introduced  to  him 
or  not. 

Mr.  Cable.  Was  that  the  gentleman  ? 
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Mr.  OXNARD.   No. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  would  like  to  have  tlie  members  of  the  commission 
stand  up  here.    Who  are  on  the  commission? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Senator  Chillingsworth,  Mr.  Homer,  and  myself. 
(The  members  of  the  commission  referred  to  thereupon  arose  in 
their  places  in  the  committee  room.) 

Mr,  OxNARD.  I  will  not  say  it  was  any  of  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  is  a  serious  inference,  and  I  think  the  committee 
ought  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  was  made. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  could  not  be,  because  I  would  not  know  the  man 
myself,  but  what  I  have  said  is  true. 

Mr.  Cablb.  You  talked  to  him  only  two  or  three  minutes? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  beet  sugar  growers 
have  an  association,  the  Louisiana  cane  planters  have  an  association, 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  growers  have  an  association,  and  they  all  seem 
to  get  together  and  have  a  general  understanding  and  that  they  es- 
cape the  antitrust  laws?  How  do  you  escape  ?  That  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, as  it  comes  before  us  here. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  all  get  together  or  not  in 
any  way  that  is  against  the  law. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  there  any  evidence  before  the  committee  to  show 
that  they  have  all  gotten  together? 

The  Chairman.  They  seem  to  meet. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  have  conferences;  we  meet  periodically  for  dis- 
cussions, in  the  last  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  you  fix  the  prices  of  sugar  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cablb.  You  do  not  talk  about  the  prices  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  all  talk  about  prices,  but  we  do  not  fix  any  prices. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Where  is  the  price  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Every  man  fixes  his  own  price,  as  I  understand  it. 
There  is  absolutely  no  meeting  to  fix  the  price  of  beet  sugar,  and  I  am 
conversant  with  that.  I  do  not  know  about  cane  sugar.  If  we  did 
fix  it,  we  would  not  have  fixed  it  at  the  price  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  say  you  have  been  interested  in  the  beet-sugar 
business  for  30  years? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir ;  since  1889.  I  started  to  build  factories  and 
went  to  Europe  and  studied  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  ought  to  know  considerable  about  it. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  know  soniething  about  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  This  is  a  serious  question.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
possibility  of  extending  the  beet-sugar  business  to  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing all  of  our  own  sugar  without  securing  sugar  from  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
a  few  things  about  this  proposition.  The  bottom  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  Hawaii  has  always  been  sugar,  and  they  became  annexed  ta 
the  United  States  because  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States.. 
If  they  could  have  had  a  tariff  without  any  labor  laws,  they  would 
have  elected  to  have  come  in  imder  those  conditions ;  but  they  could 
not  have  it  that  way.  Sugar  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  a  lot  of 
this  trouble  in  Cuba  we  have  had  in  past  years,  and  everything  else* 
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I  am  familiar  with  the  situation  in  Cuba,  and  the  whole  thing  i.s 
that  the  people  in  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba  would  like  to  be  an- 
nexed peacefully  to  the  United  States,  just  as  Hawaii  was,  and  it 
would  not  greatly  surprise  me — greatly,  I  say — if  that  may  ooioe 
about  in  some  years  to  come.  They  want  to  get  this  market;  it  i- 
a.  splendid  market.  The  Porto  Ricans  when  they  came  in  here 
said  they  could  not  make  more  than  fiO,000  tons  at  the  outside,  am] 
they  gradually  increased  it  and  it  reached  150,000  and  niore,  and 
they  are  'producing  450,000  now. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  an  aid  to  the  consumer  of  this  country,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  OxNAED.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  a  part  of  this  country,  just  the  same  as  any 
State. 

Mr.  OxKARD.  It  does  aid. 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  produce  a  little  wool  in  Illinois,  but  it  costs  us  a 
good  deal  more  than  it  does  in  the  Northwest  to  produce  wool.  Should 
we  be  protected  over  the  northwestern  woolgrower  j 

Mr.  OxNABD.  You  should  all  be  in  the  same  boat,  under  the  same 
tlflg,  on  the  same  footing,  with  the  same  tariff  laws  and  the  same 
labor  laws. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  the  same  boat,  with  your  labor 
getting  $2.50  a  day  and  a  hut  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  said  $3. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  $2.70,  $2.80,  $3.15 ;  $2.26  is  the  lowest. 

The  Chairman.  $2.50  is  the  average,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  CaU  it  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  pay  that  price  as  again^  40  cents 
paid  in  Porto  Bico,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay.  I  want  to  get  in  the 
record  the  fact  that  Hawaii  paid,  in  1902,  99  cents;  and  in  1905,  S3 
cents;  in  1910,  91  cents;  and  in  1916,  $1.23  a  day  to  their  laborers. 
'fhose  are  the  official  figures. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  day! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes.    Those  are  the  average  daDy  earnings. 

Mr.  Cable.  Then  they  give  a  bonus ! 

Mr,  Raker.  Nobody  has  offered,  by  producing  his  books,  or  any 
other  records,  to  show  how  much  this  bonus  amounted  to,  which  was 
paid  to  any  of  these  laborers. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Oxnard,  in  connection  with  the  price  you  paid  tn 
the  growers  for  their  beets,  to  what  extent  is  that  price  paid  to  them 
regulated  by  the  price  received  by  you!    Is  it  not  controlled  by  it! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Box.    How  far! 

Mr.  OxNARo.  Not  entirely ;  we  give  them  a  certain  percentage  and 
a  bonus  when  we  sell  our  sugar  for  so  much  more.  We  have  the 
different  contracts.  For  instance,  in  California  is  one  price,  in  Colo- 
rado another,  and  in  Nebraska  still  another.  In  Colorado  and  Ne- 
braska 90  per  cent  of  the  contracts  are  at  a  fixed  price,  which  was 
$10  a  ton  for  the  beets  last  year.  It  is  $6  this  year.  But  in  California 
it  is  a  scaled  price.  The  growers  get  something  like  an  average  of 
$12  and  $15  a  ton  for  their  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  that  not  controlled  very  larerelv.  if  not  entirelv.  br 
the  price  you  receive 
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Mr.  OxNABD.  Not  entirely,  because  most  of  our  contracts  are  made 
without  any  price  being  fixed. 

Mr.  Box,  Did  you  read  the  testimony  of  those  farmers  which  was 
given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
tariff }    Did  you  reaa  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  was  not  here  when  the  testimony  was  given. 

Mr.  Box.  You  say  the  price  you  pay  for  beets  is  not  controlled  en- 
tirely bv  the  price  you  get  for  sugar ! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  i  say  that  because  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Box.  I  understand;  I  am  going  to  have  you  define  it  a  little 
further,  if  you  can,   It  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  OxxABD.  I  have  just  told  you  that  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
90  per  cent — ^we  ffive  them  both  contracts,  a  straight  fixed-price  con- 
tract, based  on  what  we  get  for  the  sugar,  or  an  upset  price — 90  per 
cent  of  them  are  taking  the  upset  price ;  that  is,  the  fixed  price,  not 
based  at  all  on  what  we^et  for  our  sugar. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  in  California  ? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  That  is  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  In  California  it 
is  based  entirely  on  the  price  we  get  for  the  sugar.  There  is  a  fixed 
minimum  of  $10,  and  so  much  more,  25  cents  for  every  degree  above, 
and  so  much  more  if  we  get  9  cents  or  10  cents,  and  we  had  it  run 
up  last  year  when  we  thought  we  would  get  20  cents,  but  we  aver- 
aged about  7  or  8  cents. 

Mr.  Box.  Let  us  find,  if  w^  can,  how  much  of  your  beets  are  bought 
on  the  basis  of  the  price  being  fixed  by  the  price  you  get  for  sugar. 
Is  not  a  far  greater  part  of  it  fixed  in  that  way? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  not  a  far  greater  part  of  it ;  I  should  say  about 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Box.  About  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  OxNABO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  Then  if  the  farmers  testified  that  they  are  getting  a 
price  which  was  entirely  controlled  by  the  price  you  got  for  sugar 
they  misstated  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  OxNARO.  As  far  as  our  company  is  concerned.  It  might  have 
been  true  of  a  Michigan  factory. 

Mr.  Box.  There  is  a  provision  in  those  contracts,  when  you  con- 
tract for  the  planting  of  beets  by  which  the  purchasers  of  the  beets 
agree  to  help  furnish  the  labor;  in  those  contracts  you  stipulate  as  to 
the  price  and  you  base  it  on  the  market  price  for  sugar,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  OxKABD.  I  said  about  50  per  cent  is  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Box.  About  50  per  cent  of  your  product  is  bought  on  those 
terms! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  am  speaking  of  our  product  entirely. 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  Mexican  labor  contract  proposi- 
tion, vou  know  that  those  men  are  brought  in  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem, do  you  not? 

Mr.  OxKABD.  I  do  not  believe  they  are ;  I  think  it  is  under  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  ever  read  those  regulations? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No. 

Mr.  Box.  You  do  not  know  then  whether  or  not  those  regula- 
tions provide  for  the  abrogation  of  the  contract  features  of  the  labor 
law ;  do  you  know  whether  they  do  ? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  No.  As  I  said,  I  have  not  read  them.  I  am  leaving 
that  to  our  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Your  own  agent? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  He  is  the  general  agent  for  all  our  beet-sugar  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  this  statement  that  you  are  not 
in  agreement  or  combination,  but  you  have  a  general  agent,  and  he 
made  it  a  business  to  travel  up  and  down  the  Mexican  border  pick- 
ing up  this  labor  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  He  did  it  for  all  the  companies  and  charged  them  so 
much  for  his  services. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  he  agrees  to  get  them  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  You  can  not  prove  anything  by  me  on  that,  because 
I  do  not  know  the  details  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  those  regulations  provided 
for  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  a  man  who  left;  the  service  of  a 
particular  employer  or  group  of  employers? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No;  I  do  not  Imow  anything  about  that.  If  I  lu»l 
known  you  wanted  information  in  reference  to  all  these  questions,  I 
would  have  had  some  one  here  to  answer  them  all  for  you. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  record:  Just  how  seasonal  is  this  labor;  what  is  the  length 
of  time  that  these  men  are  employed ;  about  what  is  the  length  of  the 
employment  furnished  to  this  labor,  imported  or  otherwise — any 
class  of  this  labor — in  a  year? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  start  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  tilled, 
which  in  California  is  along  very  early  in  the  spring,  or  winter,  and 
go  right  along.  In  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  all  those  other 
places  they  go  right  along  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  then  stay 
there  until  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Mr.  White.  What  period  of  the  year? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  In  California  they  start  harvesting  next  Monday. 
In  Nebraska  and  Colorado  we  will  start  about  the  1st  of  October. 
We  will  have  all  the  beets  out  by  the  1st  of  November  in  California. 
and  by  the  1st  of  December  in  the  other  places. 

Mr.  White.  Would  you  say  you  have  six  months'  steady  employ- 
ment in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  White.  More  than  that? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  labor  is  moving  from  State  to  State,  in  order 
to  get  steady  employment? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  have  to  care  for  the  crop,  weed  it,  and  do 
things  of  that  kind ;  and  they  thin  it,  and  then  about  that  time  it  is 
pretty  nearly  time  to  get  ready  for  harvesting. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  employed  at  one  place  six  months  durin«r 
the  year? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  the  rest  of  the  time? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  some  oi  them  go  back  and  some  of  them  do 
not.    I  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  pretty  nearly  equalize  your  wage 
with  the  Hawaiian  wage? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  no ;  I  should  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  about  six  months'  employment,  and  they 
try  to  have  yearlv  employment? 

•Mr.  OxNARD.  We  do  not  employ  them  at  all ;  it  is  the  farmer  who 
employs  them. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  ever  have  to  hide  the  shoes  and  clothes  of  the 
laborers  at  night  to  keep  them  from  going  off  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  think  it  might  have 
happened. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  much  of  an  effort  for  you  to  ascertain 
how  many  Mexicans  you  have  employed  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.   No. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  those  Mexicans  properly  in  the  United 
States,  having  come  uj)  from  Texas,  where  they  have  been  resident, 
you  have  those  coming  in  under  this  peculiar  arrangement 

Mr.  OxNARD  (interposing).  With  the  Department  of  Labor;  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  that,  so  far  as  my  company  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question,  then  I  am 
through.  You  think  at  any  time  we  want  to  we  can  shoot  the  Japa- 
nese out  of  the  water,  if  that  occasion  should  arise? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  feel  that  way  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do,  too.  , 

Would  we  use  our  military  preparations  that  we  have  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  made  an  outpost  out  there,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  Government  was 
right,  or  that  Congress  was  right  when  it  recently  enacted  the  law 
prohibiting  orientals  from  working  on  the  Federal  work  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record  in  regard  to  that. 
I  have  not  thought  of  those  things  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You,  having  studied  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  OxNARD  (interposing) .  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  agree  with  me  that  the  gentleman's 
agreement  is  so  worked  as  to  the  continental  United  States  and 
otherwise  that  any  time  the  governor  or  the  territorial  legislature, 
or  other  official  persons  will  proclaim  a  shortage  of  labor  in  that 
island,  Japan  could  open  up  and  send  in  all  the  Japanese  they  want 
to.  witiiout  violating  the  gentleman's  agreement? 

Mr.  OxNARt).  Of  course,  that  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  pass  upon. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  such  a  question  and  Japan  chooses  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  the  sugar  people  will  be  more  handicapped  than 
before? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  suppose  that  would  follow,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point,  without  objection,  I  will  insert  in 
the  record  telegrams  received  from  Mr.  John  P.  Irish,  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  in  which  he  makes  statements  in  opposition  to  statements  tele- 
graphed to  this  committee  by  Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy. 
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(The  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Oakland,  Calif.,  July  2S^  192L 
Hon.  Albkbt  Johnson, 

Chairman  Immigration  Committee, 

Honse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Report  of  State  board  of  control  shows  Japanese  have  secured  here  74,769 
acres,  and  that  our  irrigated  area  is  3,893,500  acres.  McClatchy's  telegram 
says  that  the  Japanese  have  secured  one-eightth  of  the  irrigated  area,  which 
would  make  our  irrigated  area  only  598,152  acres.  This  sort  of  misrepresenta- 
tion is  intended  to  deceive  Congress  and  poison  eastern  public  opinion.  The 
Japanese  by  hard  work  have  reclaimed  to  productive  fertility  more  barren  land 
than  they  have  secured.  I  long  ago  warned  McClatchy  and  his  conspirators 
against  international  peace  that  their  false  and  vituperative  attacks  on  the 
Japanese  would  lead  to  mob  violence.  This  result  has  come  in  the  incendiary 
burning  of  five  houses  of  Japanese  in  Fresno  and  the  kidnapping  of  Japanese 
and  threats  against  their  lives.  It  might  interest  the  committee  to  know  who  is 
interested  in  the  depression  of  stock  in  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations,  which  will 
be  the  effect  of  extending  the  California  conspiracy  to  that  Territory.  Publish 
this  letter  as  his  (McClatchy's)  was. 

John  P.  Ibish. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  July  25,  1921. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Chairman  Immigration  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Like  Hawaii  is  California,  also  part  of  the  United  States.  To  persecute  the 
Japanese  fiour  laws  have  been  passed  here  which  nullify  the  Constitution  am! 
laws  of  the  United  States.  They  are  being  enforced  by  mobs  as  at  Turlock. 
Nine  of  that  mob  under  arrest  say  they  were  promised  the  support  of  the 
American  Legion  and  anti-Japanese  committee  in  committing  a  State's  prison 
offense,  but  they  only  followed  the  example  of  the  governor  and  legislature. 

John  P.  Irish. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Rogers  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Rogers  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  M.  BOOEES,  BEFBESENTINO  THE 
AMEBICAN  CANE  aBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  American  Cane 
Growers'  Association,  which  is  made  up  of  cane  growers,  I  think 
now  exclusively,  of  Louisiana. 

Unlike  Mr.  (!hfnard,  I  do  not  want  to  apologize  for  having  been 
here  so  many  times,  this  being  the  first  time  I  was  ever  before  any 
concessional  committee. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Can  you  state,  or  place  in  the  record,^  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  i^orto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Rogers.  To  do  that  I  would  quote  Price  Bulletin  No.  13.  pre- 
pared by  the  War  Industries  Board,  issued  by  them,  entitled  "  Irnces 
of  Sugar  and  Related  Products." 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  year  are  you  going  to  cover? 

Mr.  Rogers.  This  is  the  prewar  cost.  They  do  not  give  the  in- 
dividual years.    It  says: 

Prewar  cost  at  factory  of  Cuban  sugar  was  1.45  cents  per  pound,  while  for 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Louisiana  sugar  the  average  was  2.23,  2.61,  and  3.98, 
respectively.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Louisiana  sugar  at  a  normal 
period  cost  3.98,  Cuban  sugar  1.45,  making  a  difference  against  Louisiana  sugar 
of  2.53;  Louisiana  sugar  cost  3.98,  while  Hawaiian  sugar  cost  2.23,  making  a 
difference  against  Louisiana  sugar  of  1.75;  Louisiana  sugar  cost  3.98,  while 
Porto  Rico  sugar  cost  2.61,  making  a  difference  against  Louisiana  sugar  of 
1.37  cents. 
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Dr.  Philip  G.  Wright,  on  January  18,  1921,  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
pages  1252  and  1253,  stated  that  the  Louisiana  cost  at  that  time,  from 
records  he  had,  was  4.101  cents,  Cuban  sugar  1.7  cents,  a  difference 
of  2.40  cents  against  Ix)uisiana;  the  Louisiana  cost  being  4.101  and 
the  Hawaiian  cost  2.896,  there  was  a  difference  at  that  tmie  against 
Louisiana  sugar  of  1.203 ;  the  Porto  Rico  cost  being  2.828,  there  was 
a  difference  of  1.273  against  Louisiana ;  and  for  the  years  1916-17, 
1917-18,  and  1918-19,  that  being  the  war  period,  the  average  cost 
was  for  Cuba,  4.104;  beet  sugar,  7.306 — ana  right  there  let  me  say 
in  reference  to  that,  that  beet  sugar  being  all  refined,  he  has  reduced 
this  to  a  raw  basis,  so  that  the  figures  represent  beet  sugar  as  if  it 
were  raw  sugar — ^Hawaiian  sugar  5.196,  Louisiana  sugar  9.304,  and 
Porto  Rico  sugar  5.802. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Louisiana  sugar  is  produced  by  those  operating 
factories,  and  also  by  the  independent  growers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Small  farmers  or  hired  labor? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  of  cane  produced  in 
Ix^uisiana,  beginning  with  those  who  operate  factories? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  latest  data  I  have  compiled — I  have  that  for 
1920  now  in  hand — ^but  using  the  year,  1919,  which  would  be  a  fairly 
typical  year,  the  data  show  that  the  factories  in  Louisiana  pro- 
duced 44.82  per  cent;  the  small  grower  or  tenant,  54.66  per  cent; 
<rround  on  toll,  0.0052  per  cent.  That  makes  less  than  45  per  cent 
^rown  by  the  factories  and  a  little  more  than  55  per  cent  grown  by 
the  landowner  or  tenant. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  was  the  small  fraction  of  a  per  cent  pro- 
duced ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  was  sugar  ground  on  toll.  This  amount  is  so 
^rnall  it  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  about  45  per  cent  of  the  cane  produced  in 
Louisiana  is  grown  by  the  people  who  have  factories? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  practically  all  the  other  is  grown  by  the  inde- 
pendent owners,  the  small  farmers,  or  tenants? 

Mr.  Rogers,  x  es.  May  I  say.  there  that  there  are  178  of  those 
factories  in  Louisiana  and  there  are  more  than  4,000 — ^I  have  not 
the  exact  figures;  about  4,500— of  the  independents,  who  emplov 
more  than  10,000  people  in  the  production  of  that  sugar  on  the  small 
farms. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  the  farmer  and  his  family  and  the  Negro. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  small  grower  is,  as  a  general  thing,  just  an  inde- 
pendent home  owner,  a  settler,  and  a  citizen  of  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Rogers*  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  imported  labor,  no  imported  people,  in 
the  cane  industry  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No  ;  they  are  all  American  citizens. 

Mr.  White.  As  a  general  rule  does  the  small  independent  pro- 
ducer—the farmer — employ  any  labor? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  in  many  instances  he  must  employ  labor  at 
times. 
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Mr.  Whttb.  That  depends  upon  the  acreage  that  he  cultivates? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  In  Louisiana  it  takes  about  80  laborers  per 
thousand  acres.  Therefore,  an  ordinary  family  of  five,  you  can 
readily  understand,  could  only  cultivate  the  amount  limited  by  that 
number ;  and  of  course  he  would  have  to  go  outside  for  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  average  wage  to  labor? 

Mr.  BoGERS.  I  am  sorry  tnat  I  can  not  answer  that,  sir,  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  get  those  figures  and  place  them  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.    I  will  send  to  New  Orleans  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  that,  or  instruct  the  clerk  to  wire  for  them. 
Did  you  get  any  of  this  Mexican  labor  that  was  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  imder  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  get  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No  ;  I  didn't.  I  may  explain  to  you  tnat  I  personally 
went  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment late  in  1920  when  labor  was  very  short  and  succeeded  in  having 
Louisiana  added  to  those  border  States  having  that  permit.  They 
had  not  had  it  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  was  1920. 

The  Chairman.  About  a  year  ago,  or  a  little  over  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Rogers.  About  a  year  ago  now.  They  were  so  aesperate  that 
I  went  up  to  Ellis  Island  and  spent  a  week  there  with  our  people 
trying  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  European  white  labor  work  with  those 
people? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  Just  for  an  example,  I  will  give  you  a  case.  A 
number  of  those  small  farmers  are  Italians  that  came  in  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  we  paid  a  little  penalty  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Having  the  Mafia.  In  one  instance  some  Italians 
were  killed  in  New  Orleans,  not  as  a  result  of  brinring  them  to  the 
sugar  plantations.  Those  fellows  became  citizens.  1  ^ow  one  that 
worked  on  a  farm.  He  worked  as  a  laborer,  was  brought  to  Louisiana 
for  that  purpose.  He  came  here  and  was  engaged  on  a  sugar  planta- 
tion. To-day  he  has  one  son  in  a  bank  and  two  daughters  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  and  he  raises  this  cane  and  sells  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  paid  a  penalty? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  mean  in  that  way,  referring  to  the  Mafia. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  Mexican  laborers  brought  in  under  this 
sort  of  agreement  or  contract  are  killed  or  injured,  who  pa^s  the  bill? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  think  that  the  United  States  Government 

would. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Modify  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  mean  if  they  were 
killed  in  an  uprising  of  our  citizens?  You  do  not  mean  in  just  an 
ordinary  difficulty? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Oxnard  what  he  thinks  about 
that.  If  any  of  these  Mexican  laborers  brought  in  by  the  S«;retary 
of  Labor,  and  who  are  working  on  a  sugar  plantation,  are  killed  in 
an  uprising  or  riot  or  trouble,  who  pays  the  bill  upon  complaint  of 
the  Mexican  Government? 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  I  suppose  the  public  would. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  these  little  outbreaks  that  occurred,  as 
at  Turlotk  and  Fresno,  Calif.^  become  sufficient  to  cause  the  United 
States  to  have  to  pay  a  bill  the  United  States  would  have  to  pav 
that  bill. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  there  are  two  bills  pending  in  Con- 
gress now,  having  been  reported  out  by  committees,  where  the  United 
States  Government  would  pay  to  Japan  certain  sums,  one  of  them 
being  for  the  case  of  Torahachi  Uratake,  a  Japanese  subject  killed 
at  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  on  November  25,  1915.  This  man 
was  shot  and  killed  by  a  soldier  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
bill  is  for  the  death  of  Tatsuji  Saito,  a  Japanese  subject,  who  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  soldier  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  where 
this  Japanese  was  bootlegging.  That  is  what  happened,  and  we  have 
to  pay  the  bill.  It  is  reported  out  by  the  committee  and  indorsed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  These  are  bills  pending  in  the  present 
Cong^ress.  This  latter  case  happened  outside  of  the  United  States; 
that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Before  you  get  through  with  Mr.  Rogers  I  want  to 
ask  him  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  are  familiar  with  the  resolution  relative  to  ad- 
mission of  labor  into  Hawaii — I  mean  Chinese  labor  f 

Mr.  Sogers.  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Rogers,  what  eflfect  would  the  admission  of 
Chinese  coolie  labor  to  Hawaii,  as  contemplated  by  this  resolution, 
have  upon  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  as  it  stands  at  the  present 
and  upon  the  independent  cane  producers  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  I  may  preface  that  with  another  remark,  I  should 
like  to  do  so.  As  an  American  citizen  and  representing  the  Louisiana 
rane  producers  I  am  and  they  are  opposed  to  the  brmging  into  the 
United  States  of  those  men  who  can  not  become  or  who  will  not 
become  citizens  of  value  to  the  United  States.  That  is  a  broad 
American  principle  that  we  all  stand  on.  As  a  Louisiana  producer, 
from  a  purely  selfish  motive  and  for  the  immediate  present,  if 
Hawaii  or  any  other  section  has  labor  that  is  cheap,  or  potentiallv 
r-heap,  then  naturally  I  want  them,  because  we  must  compete  with 
that  labor,  and  the  effect  of  bringing  in  labor  for  Hawaii  would 
inevitably  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  sugar  which  comes  in  com- 
petition with  ours  and  against  which  we  have  no  tariff  or  protection. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  our  place  in 
c<impetitive  market  on  an  equal  basis  with  any  country  now  under 
tlie  American  flag.  We  are  willing  to  take  our  place  under  equal 
legal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  verj  fine  sentiment,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  now,  Do  want  the  Mexican  illiterate  labor? 

Mr.  Rooiais.  We  have  not  got  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  asked  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  we  have,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Our  cane  crop 
acreage  was  reduced  from  1909,  when  we  had  305,399  acres  to  213,136 
acres  in  1919.  That  is,  acres  used  for  the  production  of  this  cane 
which  was  cut  and  made  into  sugar. 
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Mr.  White.  That  is  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  the  State  of  Louisiana,  22  parishes.  The 
lands  that  were  not  in  sugar,  the  difference  between  305,399  and 
213,136,  lay  idle — a  great  deal  of  it — solely  because  we  could  not  get 
labor.  Then  we  reached  the  point  during  the  war  when  our  Negroes 
went  to  the  Army,  and  when  many  of  them  came  back  and  had  been 
trained  in  industries,  particularly  in  the  motor  industry,  driving; 
automobiles,  the  young^egro  wanted  to  go  to  the  city  and  get  a  job 
driving  an  automobile ;  and  our  labor  was  so  short4hat  we  applied  to 
the  Government  during  the  war  and  got  them  to  permit  a  detail  of 
soldiers  from  Camp  Beauregard,  at  Alexandria,  La.,  to  go  in  there 
and  save  the  cane.  It  was  a  dire  necessity  after  it  was  made.  Later, 
in  1919  and  1920,  it  was  apparent  we  coi^ld  not  harvest  our  cane. 
We  use  50  per  cent  more  labor  about  harvest  time  than  we  do  during 
cultural  time,  and  it  was  apparent  that  we  could  not  get  it,  and  so  1 
went  to  Ellis  Island  to  look  over  that  bunch  brought  in  up  there,  and 
I  arrived  at  some  very  strong  convictions  of  what  I  would  do  if  I 
were  a  Congi'essman  or  United  States  Senator — if  I  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  United  States  Government  about  the  labor  that  came  to 
America. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that  ?     Tell  us  right  now. 

Mr.  EoGERs.  In  a  word,  it  is  this :  I  would  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Immigration  Bureau  have  sent  into  them 
requisitions  for  labor,  showing  the  need  of  it  in  various  industries, 
the  amount  required,  the  wage  paid  that  would  yield  a  fair  profit  io 
them  on  their  Dusiness,  the  wages  they  could  afford  to  pay,  and  I 
would  have  that  data  transmitted  to  our  Consular  Service  abroad, 
and  every  man  who  came  in  would  come  not  under  contract  but  he 
would  come  to  do  that  kind  of  labor  that  was  needed  where  it  was 
needed,  and  he  would  have  to  be  a  potential  American  citizen  before 
he  left  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  You  assume  that  he  would  stay  there  and  do  that 
work? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  Bight  here  let  me  say,  in  parentheses,  that 
if  this  committee  could  present  a  bill  to  Congres  sand  have  it  passed 
preventing  the  carrying  of  Chinese  in  bond  through  the  United  States 
to  go  to  Cuba,  or  any  other  place,  it  would  be  a  splendid  service  ren- 
dered. It  has  just  been  put  into  the  record  that  about  8,000  Chinese 
entered  Cuba  last  year.  I  heard  it  unofficially  stated  that  there  is 
about  an  average  of  40,000  Chinese  employed  in  Cuba  at  all  times. 
A  large  part  of  these  Chinamen  land  in  San  Francisco  and  are  car- 
ried in  bond  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  through  the  cane  fields 
of  Louisiana  to  New  Orleans  and  there  placed  aboard  ship  for  their 
intermediate  destination,  Cuba.  I  say  intermediate  because  in  con- 
versation with  a  former  official  of  the  Department  of  Labor  it  was 
stated  to  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  major  portion  of  these  Chinamen 
reached  the  United  States  from  Cuba ;  that  this  was  the  carrying  out 
of  their  intention  when  they  left  China.  This  statement  is  given 
additional  weight  by  press  reports  within  the  past  few  days  that  a 
ship  wrecked  near  the  American  coast  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  had 
on  board  contraband  Chinamen  from  Cuba  and  that  some  20  or  more 
of  them  were  found  on  American  soil  after  the  wreck. 

It  seems  unfair  that  our  Government  should  permit  the  use  of  its 
territory  for  the  transportation  of  this  labor  to  be  used  in  competi- 
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tion  with  the  products  of  our  American  labor,  while  at  the  same  time 
prohibiting,  and  I  think  properly  so,  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of 
labor  on  American  soil.  Aside  from  this  issue,  it  is  at  least  worthy 
of  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  Cuba  is  but  a  halfway  station 
for  these  undesirable  aliens.  It  seems  pertinent  that  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  Cuba  is  being  used  as  a  halfway  station,  then  why  erect  another 
halfway  station  in  Hawaii  and  make  it  still  easier  for  them  to  come 
to  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  White.  What  is  the  labor  situation  at  this  time,  in  1921,  as 
conipared  to  a  year  ago  ? 

ilr.  BoGEBS.  Very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  White.  So  that  when  in  war  conditions  were  abnormal  you 
were  subjected  to  the  difficulties  of  which  you  speak,  but  in  ordinary 
times  you  would  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  that,  would 
you  f 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  say  there  is  always  a  demand  for  about  50 
per  cent  additional  labor  during  harvest  time,  and  we  handle  that 
in  this  way 

Mr.  White.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  You  could  not  bring  in  this 
imported  labor  for  that  season,  for  that  short  period  of  time? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Just  the  Mexican  labor,  but  this  is  not  our  normal 
procedure.  It  is  our  usual  custom  to  secure  farm  labor  from  the  cot- 
ton section. 

The  Chairman.  In  Hawaii  you  can  not  do  that.  Hawaii  is  a 
couple  of  thousand  miles  from  any  mainland,  either  European  or 
American. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  said  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  Chinamen.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  pay  Europeans 
or  Hawaiians  or  any  other  place  to  bring  in  that  kind  of  labor  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  new  constitution 
of  Louisiana  going  into  effect  July  1  has  a  provision  in  it  preventing 
any  person  incapable  of  American  citizenship  owning  or  leasing 
property  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KoGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  approve  of  that. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then,  as  a  general  proposition,  you  would  be  opposed 
to  bringing  them  to  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KoGERS.  First,  last,  and  always. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  Japanese  coming  into  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KoGERs.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  Mexican  labor  has  not  been  coming  into  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  has  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  there  any  effort  or  any  demand  for  it  to  be  brought 
in  there  now  ? 

Mr.  BoGERS.  No ;  not  now.  We  were  desperate  and  wanted  it,  and 
one  of  our  fellows  did  bring  in  some  Mexican  labor.  I  think  he  told 
me  the  Southern  Pacific  was  paid  by  him,  $1,100  freight  on  them.  He 
said  afterwards  the  Southern  Pacific  had  them,  he  did  not.  We  have 
to  compete  with  the  railway  labor  wage  and  the  sawmill  wage  and 
for  that  reason  our  labor  wage  is  not  so  low,  and  if  we  brought  in 
Chinamen  or  anybody  else  they  would  go  the  way  the  Mexicans  did. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Rogers,  it  is  the  best  policy 
for  Louisiana  to  do  as  you  have  done  about  the  Italian  whom  you 
spoke  about,  bringing  him  in  and  selling  the  land  to  him  and  malnng 
a  citizen  of  nim  ? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  If  we  could  sell  every  acre  of  our  Louisiana  property 
to  the  small  farmer  and  let  him  produce  the  cane  and  sell  it  to  the 
factory,  we  prefer  to  do  it  and  would  not  have  one  single  acre  of 
factory-grown  cane.  We  must  have  factory-grown  cane  to  be  certain 
that  cane  will  be  grown  that  we  know  we  will  get  a  reasonably  steady 
supply  for  normsil  factory  operations. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  sav  factory-grown  cane,  you  mean  when 
you  go  out  and  make  a  contract  f 

Mr.  BoGERS.  No ;  I  mean  where  the  factory  has  a  plantation  and 
giws  it  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  interrupt  you  right  now  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion.   Did  you  attend  this  meeting  of  sugar  growers  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  did  on  the  14th  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  the  Hawaiian  proposition? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  was  discussed  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Hawaii  read  their  memorial  that  was  to  be  presented 
to  Congress;  and  I  Stated  just  what  I  stated  to  you,  as  an  American 
proposition  I  would  be  against  it,  and  if  Hawaii  had  it  then  it  must 
extend  to  all  America ;  we  must  have  the  same  privileges.  That  is 
what  I  stated. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  was  present  at  that  meeting?  What  interests 
were  represented? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  believe  the  beet  interests,  Porto  Rico 

Mr.  Cable.  Who  represented  them? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Oxnard  was  there  representing  the  beet  interests; 
Col.  Edgar 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Who  represented  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  represented  Louisiana.  I  may  say  I  was  not  the 
authorized  representative;  I  was  detailed  to  represent  them.  The 
others  who  were  there  I  do  not  know — Mr.  Dillingham  and  Mr. 
Coombs  I  am  sure — the  representative  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  represented  the  Michigan  people? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Col.  Edgar  was  there.  He  represented  Michigan,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  represented  the  Utah  sugar  people? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  remember  any  beet  people  except  Mr.  Oxnard 
and  Col.  Edgar. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  Spreckles  interests  represented? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Cable.  Were  they  represented  indirectly? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  suppose  they  were  represented  indirectly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  was  this  meeting  held? 

Mr.  Rogers.  At  82  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  represented  or  who  presented  this  petition  of 
American  sugar  intere^s,  consisting  of  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico — who  represented  the  Hawaiian  side? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Dillingham  and  Mr.  Coombs. 
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Mr.  Eakkr.  That  is  not  this  Mr.  Dillingham  who  is  present  to-day? 
Mr.  EoGERs.  No. 

The  Chairman,  xind  Mr.  Coombs? 
Mr.  OxNARD.  Mr.  Coombs. 
Mr.  Eaker.  What  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  wanted  us  to  approve  the  memorial  they  read. 
Mr.  Eaker.  What  was  the  substance  of  it  ? 
Mr.  EoQERS,  You  have  it. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  didn't  know  that  was  it.  That  is  new  to  me.  That 
is  not  this  Mr.  Dillingham  who  is  here? 

Mr.  EoGERs.  No. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  remember  fully  about  that.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  meeting  up  in  New  York  and  this  commission  here — 
this  Mr.  Dillingham. 

Mr.  BoGERs.  I  understood  this  memorial  they  read  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  was  the  result  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  EoGERs.  The  result  of  it  was  that  I  stated  if  Hawaii  was  to 
have  that  privilege  it  was  to  extend  where  the  American  flag  floated. 
I  think  Mr.  Oxnard  stated  about  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  know 
that  anybody  else  stated  anything.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  Producers'  Association  for  action. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Where  is  Mr.  Dillingham  from  ? 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  from. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Dillingham  is  from  Porto  Eico,  and  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Where  is  Mr.  Coombs  from  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  He  is  a  New  York  sugar  man,  and  he  is  president  of 
two  or  three  large  plantations  in  Porto  Eico. 

Mr.  Cable.  Who  has  offices  at  82  Wall  Street? 

Mr.  EoGERs.  A  publication  known  as  "Facts  about  Sugar."  We 
had  an  office  in  their  room. 

Mr.  Cable.  A  publication  or  newspaper? 

Mr.  EoGERs.  It  used  to  be  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  you  subscribe  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Eogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  they  send  out  a  price  list  every  week  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Eogers.  I  believe  they  publish  it,  just  as  they  do  in  newspapers. 
They  publish  a  quotation. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  away  from  the  inquiry  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ? 

JSIr.  Eogers.  They  just  publish  the  prices  as  the  trade  journals  do, 
the  price  at  which  sugar  was  sold  the  previous  day  or  week. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Who  had  the  memorial  of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature 
before  you? 

IVfr.  Eogers.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  from. 

Mr.  Eaker*  Wlio  from  Hawaii  presented  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Eogers.  I  do  not  know  who — I  do  not  know  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Was  there  anybody  there  representing  the  Haw^aiian 
sugar  people  ? 

Mr.  Eogers.  My  thought  was  that  they  were  representing  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  people? 

Mr.  Eakbr.  Dillingham  and  Coombs? 

Mr.  Eogers.  Yes;  because,  as  I  say,  my  attendance  was  delegated — 
I  was  not  a  regular  representative. 

56754— 21— 8EB  7,  ft  2 5 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  No.  As  I  said,  I  have  not  read  them.  I  am  leaving 
that  to  our  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Your  own  agent? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  He  is  the  general  agent  for  all  our  beet-sugar  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  this  statement  that  you  are  not 
in  agreement  or  combination,  but  you  have  a  general  agent,  and  he 
made  it  a  business  to  travel  up  and  down  the  Mexican  border  pick- 
ing up  this  labor? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  He  did  it  for  all  the  companies  and  charged  them  so 
much  for  his  services. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  he  agrees  to  get  them  ? 

Mr,  OxNARD.  You  can  not  prove  anything  by  me  on  that,  because 
I  do  not  know  the  details  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  those  regulations  provided 
for  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  a  man  who  left  the  service  of  a 
particular  employer  or  group  of  employers? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  If  I  had 
known  you  wanted  information  in  reference  to  all  these  questions,  I 
would  have  had  some  one  here  to  answer  them  all  for  you. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  record :  Just  how  seasonal  is  this  labor ;  what  is  the  length 
of  time  that  these  men  are  employed ;  about  what  is  the  length  of  the 
employment  furnished  to  this  labor,  imported  or  otherwise — any 
class  of  this  labor — in  a  year? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  start  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  tilled, 
which  in  California  is  along  very  early  in  the  spring,  or  winter,  and 
go  right  along.  In  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  all  those  other 
places  they  go  right  along  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  then  stay 
there  until  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Mr.  White.  What  period  of  the  year? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  In  California  they  start  harvesting  next  Monday. 
In  Nebraska  and  Colorado  we  will  start  about  the  1st  of  October. 
We  will  have  all  the  beets  out  by  the  1st  of  November  in  California, 
and  by  the  1st  of  December  in  the  other  places. 

Mr.  White.  Would  you  say  you  have  six  months'  Steady  employ- 
ment in  a  year? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WnrPE.  More  than  that? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  labor  is  moving  from  State  to  State,  in  order 
to  get  steady  employment? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  have  to  care  for  the  crop,  weed  it,  and  do 
things  of  that  kind ;  and  they  thin  it,  and  then  about  that  time  it  is 
pretty  nearly  time  to  get  ready  for  harvesting. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  employed  at  one  place  six  months  during 
the  year? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  thev  do  the  rest  of  the  time? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  think  some  or  them  go  back  and  some  of  them  do 
not.    I  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  pretty  nearly  equalize  your  wage 
with  the  Hawaiian  wage? 
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The  Chairman.  Come  to  a  "  gentleman's  "  agreement  ? 

Mi%  KooERs.  No ;  they  never  come  to  any  agreements  that  I  know 
of;  it  is  just  a  conference. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  of  anyi;hing  more  I  wish  to  ask 
Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  EooERs.  I  want  to  give  you  some  figures  as  to  labor  conditions 
in  Hawaii.  These  are  taken  from  the  statistical  abstract  for  1920, 
but  the  point  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  the  report  of 
the  acreage  and  yields  of  Hawaii  for  a  period  of  years,  in  1916 
they  produced  592,763  short  tons  of  sugar;  for  1917  they  produced 
644,663  short  tons,  in  round  figures;  in  1918  they  produced  576,700 
tons;  for  1919  they  produced  600,312  short  tons;  in  1920  they  pro- 
duced 556,727  short  tons. 

Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  in  1920  they  produced  556,727 
short  tons.  In  1916  they  produced  592,763,  and  in  1919  they  produced 
600,312.  Now,  then,  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  suflFering  from  labor, 
then  that  labor  that  they  have  has  grown  lots  more  efficient.  In  com- 
parison, Porto  Kico  produced  in  1916,  849,763,491  pounds;  in  1917y/ 
977,377,996  pounds;  1918,  672,937,334  pounds;  1919,  703,286,02;^ 
pounds;  and  in  1920,  837,735,200  pounds;  which  shows  that  they  ran 
along  just  about  holding  their  oAvn.  just  as  Hawaii.  There  is  no  ma- 
terial difference  in  production.  Tliey  had  in  1916,  115,400  acres  in 
cultivation ;  in  1917  they  had  123,900  acres;  in  1918,  119,800  acres;  in 
1919,  119,700  acres  in  cultivation;  and  we  in  Louisiana  had  to  reduce 
our  acreage,  so  we  are  worse  off  than  before  the  war.  They  have  en- 
joyed some  advantages  relative  to  labor  that  we  have  not  had.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  take  our  chances  with  them. 

Air.  Bai{j:r.  Leaving  all  that  aside,  you  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
having  conditions  of  slavery  or  peonage  in  the  labor  situation  as  they 
existed  in  Hawaii  before  the  war?  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
going  back  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Judge  Raker,  my  father  was  a  slaveholder,  and  if  we 
had  to  go  back  to  that  I  would  rather  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Have  you  read  this  resolution  over? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  anything  you  know  of  that  has  any  more  in- 
iquity in  it  than  the  old  Chinese  slave  labor? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  not  even  read  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  in  this  it  does  not  even  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  expenses.  It  requires  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the 
producer,  which  in  substance  goes  right  back  as  is  fully  delineated  in 
this  bill,  as  they  used  to  do  in  Hawaii — that  was,  bring  them  over 
and  keep  them  until  they  paid  their  passage  back,  which  was  so  ab- 
horrent that  they  themselves  prohibited  the  entrance  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  into  the  islands. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  abhorrent. 

If  I  might  philosophize  just  a  little  bit,  I  object  to  this  because,  I 
might  term  it,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  Just  as  certain  as  we 
pay  labor  too  much  in  the  cane  fields — and  Hawaii  is  suffering  from 
it  to-day — just  as  certainly  wDl  that  labor  decrease  to  a  point  where 
it  liecomes  a  burden  either  in  competition  or  in  inefficiency.  Just  as 
certain  as  we  pay  too  low  prices  for  labor  and  furnish  the  madequate 
stipport  of  that  labor,  just  that  certain  do  we  as  American  citizens 
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pay  the  penalty.  We  know  in  Louisiana  to-day  that  we  have  got  to 
furnish  the  Negro  a  fair  house,  a  garden,  a  cow — in  many  instances 
we  have  a  dairy  that  they  may  have  milk  to  drink — and  we  do  not  do 
that  because  we  love  him  so  well  but  because  we  know  that  that  is  the 
best  way  to  get  a  day's  work.  And  I  want  to  say  that  in  terms  of 
cane  produced  per  acre  the  labor  value  in  Louisiana  compares  with 
Hawaii  as  16  is  to  39.  Louisiana  produces  an  average  of  15  tons  per 
acre,  while  Hawaii  averages  39  tons.  In  terms  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane,  labor  value  in  Louisiana  compares  to  Hawaii  as  136  is  to  248, 
the  Louisiana  average  production  of  sugar  being  136  pounds  per  ton 
of  cane;  Hawaii,  248  pounds.  (Authority:  Statistical  Abstract  1920 
for  Hawaii;  Department  of  Agriculture  Crop  Reports  for  Lou- 
isiana.) 

Mr.  Raker.  Repeat  that  again. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Labor  in  Louisiana  in  terms  of  sugar  is  as  136  to  248 
compared  with  Hawaii,  because  out  of  a  ton  of  cane  in  Louisiana 
we  make  an  average  of  136  pounds  of  sugar;  in  Hawaii  they  make 
248,  and  they  can  grow  an  acre  of  cane  at  probably  less  expense  than 
we  can  grow  it  in  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  the  same  methods? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No. 

Mr.  Irwin.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  grow  a  crop  of  cane  down 
there? 

Mr.  Rogers.  About  nine  months. 

Mr.  Irwin.  How  long  does  it  take  to  produce  a  crop  in  Hawaii! 
Assume  it  takes  9  months  in  Louisiana  and  18  montns  in  Hawaii^ 
does  that  not  reduce  your  proportion  to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Since  you  raised  that  question,  I  would  like  to  give 
this  official  figure,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  Hawaii;  I  have  to 
depend  solely  on  these  figures.  Take  the  time  of  actual  operation 
in  Hawaii,  180  and  190  days,  in  one  island  going  up  to  220  days, 
and  the  average  is  275  days  actual  operation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  cane  in- 
dustry in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  report  of  the  census  for  1914  for  the  manufac- 
tures gives  something  like  4,000  to  12j000  persons  engaged  in  the 
industry ;  4,544  in  1914,  and  1919  it  was  5,000,  and  it  runs  from  that 
up  to  12,000,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is  the  census 
of  manufactures  and  it  takes  into  account  only  the  178  large  planta- 
tions. The  small  farmers,  of  whom  there  are  more  than  4,000-7! 
think  that  is  an  error;  the  Agricultural  Department  says,  in  their 
opinion,  it  is  an  error,  it  should  be  more — employ  more  than  10,000. 
In  fact,  I  think  they  would  come  nearer  20,000;  but  that  would 
include  the  supporting  crops,  feedstuff  and  all.  In  other  words, 
take  the  300,000  acres  in  effect— 299,000— 80  laborers  to  1,000  acres 
would  give  you  something  like  24,000  right  there  in  culture.  That 
is  what  it  takes  in  Louisiana — about  80  mules  and  about  80  hands 
per  1,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  testi- 
mony, and  I  appreciate  your  sentiments,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
you  have  given  any  study  to  the  situation  in  which  Hawaii— Caucasian 
people  in  Hawaii,  principally  American  citizens,  find  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  other  population  t 
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Mr.  EoQERS.  Some.  It  is  limited.  The  result  of  my  study  is — and 
it  is  my  own  conclusion — ^that  Hawaii  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  to- 
ilay  chiefly  because  American  citizens  invested  their  money  in  Hawaii 
for  the  production  of  su^ar.  Those  American  citizens,  to  produce 
sugar  cheaply  and  to  their  best  advantage  and  with  as  much  advan- 
tage over  other  American  territories  as  possible,  used  every  method 
permissible  and  brought  Japanese  labor  in  there  to  produce  that  cane, 
and  they  are  paying  the  penalty  to-day  for  that.  Now,  their  idea 
is  to  go  off  on  another  tack  and  bring  in  another  undesirable  element, 
and  tor  which  they  will  eventually  pay  a  penalty.  Therefore  I  con- 
clude that  Hawaii  has  simply  made  a  bad  guess  and  has  not  looked 
at  it,  as  I  see  it,  from  a  long,  final  result,  taking  into  consideration 
that  inevitable  law  of  diminishing  returns;  and  they  are  paying  a 
penalty,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  help  them  in  the  end  or  help 
us  to  pull  them  out  of  the  hole  temix)rarily. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  just  read  a  statement  from  a  Filipino  that 
has  been  over  to  Hawaii,  and  he  says  he  has  fixed  up  the  trouble, 
and  he  thinks  he  can  get  Filipinos — tlfiey  are  American  citizens — that 
might  give  them  some  help. 

The  Chairman,  The  hearings  have  disclosed  there  are  some  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Filipino  laborers. 

Mr.  BoGERS.  From  statements  published  in  the  Louisiana  Planter, 
without  referring  to  this  question,  the  sentiment  is  decidedly  that 
there  has  been  a  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  Filipinos 
and  Hawaiians  as  to  the  Filipinos'  treatment  in  Hawaii.  I  have 
that  copy  of  that  article  and  that  is  all  I  am  basing  it  on.  It  is  only 
an  inference  from  that. 

It  is  an  unbiased  statement ;  has  no  reference  to  this  question.  This 
is  an  extract  from  the  Ijouisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer 
entitled  "  Hawaiian  letter."  It  is  date<l  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  July  5, 
1021,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you  : 

[Extract  from  the  LouMana  IMauter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer.] 

HAWAIIAN    LETTER. 

Honoi.i:lu,  Hawaii,  July  5,  19^1. 

An  era  of  better  understnndinf?  lias  been  reached  in  the  industrial  relations 
l>et\veen  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  eniphiyers  of  labor  in  Hawaii i  and  on 
tlie  mainland,  in  the  opinion  of  Senor  Francisco  Varoua,  Philippines  labor  eom- 
niissiuner,  who  departed  recently  for  Manila  after  devotlnfr  several  months  to 
an  investigation  of  conditions  in  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  (Toast  States.  Seflor 
Varoua  asserted  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  that  lie  is  retuniinjj:  home  with  the 
conviction  that  his  visit  lias  paved  the  way  for  the  elimination  of  all  mlsunder- 
2<tandinR8  which  in  the  past  have  led  to  industrial  strife. 

MVn'AL    T*Nl>ER6TANDING    BETWtaCN    FILIPINO    AND    HIS    EMPIX)YER    RESULT    OF 

VARONA'R    VISIT. 

*•  We  understand  you  better  and  you  understand  us  better,"  said  Sefior 
Vurtmn.  "  In  a  plirase,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  present  situation.  In  the  past 
only  a  mutual  failure  to  reach  this  happy  condition  has  prevented  complete 
cooperation  and  accord.  The  Filipino  has  it  in  him  to  be  a  moral  and  an 
industrial  asset  to  any  community  in  which  he  happens  to  be  living.  Hawaii  in 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past  to  forget  that 
the  present  generation  of  Filipinos  wiio  have  left  their  own  country  to  seek  a 
foothold  elsewhere  are  barely  getting  a  start.  Better  results  can  be  accom- 
plished by  trying  to  help  them  up  instead  of  keeping  them  down.  I  am  glad 
to  Hay  tlmt  as  a  result  of  the  missionary  work  along  this  line  that  has  been 
(lone  on  the  mainland  and  in  Hawaii  this  fact  is  coming  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Rogers,  it  is  the  best  policy 
for  Louisiana  to  do  as  you  have  done  about  the  Italian  whom  you 
spoke  about,  bringing  him  in  and  selling  the  land  to  him  and  making 
a  citizen  of  him  ? 

Mr.  KoGERs.  If  we  could  sell  every  acre  of  our  Louisiana  property 
to  the  small  farmer  and  let  him  produce  the  cane  and  sell  it  to  the 
factory,  we  prefer  to  do  it  and  would  not  have  one  single  acre  of 
factory-grown  cane.  We  must  have  factory-grown  cane  to  be  certain 
that  cane  will  be  grown  that  we  know  we  will  get  a  reasonably  steady 
supply  for  normal  factory  operations. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  sav  factory-grown  cane,  you  mean  when 
you  go  out  and  make  a  contract  f 

Mr.  BoGERB.  No;  I  mean  where  the  factory  has  a  plantation  and 
grows  it  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  interrupt  you  right  now  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion.   Did  you  attend  this  meeting  of  sugar  growers  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  did  on  the  14th  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  the  Hawaiian  proposition? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  was  discussed  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Hawaii  read  their  memorial  that  was  to  be  presented 
to  Congress;  and  I  stated  just  what  I  stated  to  you,  as  an  American 
proposition  I  would  be  against  it,  and  if  Hawaii  had  it  then  it  must 
extend  to  all  America ;  we  must  have  the  same  privileges.  That  is 
what  I  stated. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  was  present  at  that  meeting?  What  interests 
were  represented? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  believe  the  beet  interests,  Porto  Rico 

Mr.  Cable.  Who  represented  them  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Oxnard  was  there  representing  the  beet  interests; 
Col.  Edgar 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Who  represented  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  represented  Louisiana.  I  may  say  I  was  not  the 
authorized  representative;  I  was  detailed  to  represent  them.  The 
others  who  were  there  I  do  not  know — Mr.  Dillingham  and  Mr. 
Coombs  I  am  sure — the  representative  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  represented  the  Michigan  people  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Col.  Edgar  was  there.  He  represented  Michigan,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  represented  the  Utah  sugar  people? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  remember  any  beet  people  except  Mr.  Oxnard 
and  Col.  Edgar. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  Spreckles  interests  represented? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Cable.  Were  they  represented  indirectly? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  suppose  they  were  represented  indirectly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  was  this  meeting  held? 

Mr.  Rogers.  At  82  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  represented  or  who  presented  this  petition  of 
American  sugar  interests,  consisting  of  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico — who  represented  the  Hawaiian  side? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Dillingham  and  Mr.  Coombs. 
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Page  63 — ^The  daily  average  rate  of  wages  of  field  hands  was  97  cents. 
Page  218 — The  number  of  Filipinos  employed  increased  from  1.490  in  1910  to 
8,695  in  1915,  an  increase  of  19.4  per  cent. 

Page  229 — ^Average  daily  earnings  of  adult  male  field  employees  on  Hawaiian 
I>lantatlon8 : 

1902,  $0.99  (covering  9.286  workers  only). 
1905,  $0.83  (covering  3,437  workers  only). 
1910,  $0.91  (covering  6,867  workers  only). 
1915,  $1.23  (covering  6,885  workers  only). 

Note. — ^Reproduced  from  report  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Page  48 — Total  cost  of  production  f.  o.  b.  factory,  including  depreciation : 

Per  ton. 

Hawaii $44.  59 

Porto  Rico 52. 29 

Louisiana 79.  50 

United  States  beet  sugar 70.08 

Cuba   (Federal  Trade  Commission  report  on  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry. May  24,  1917) 28.  70 

Page  81 — The  average  net  factory  cost  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  entire 
United  States  during  the  five  years  ending  with  the  campaign  of  1913-14,  not 
including  depreciation,  was  $3.5041  per  100  pounds,  or  $70,082  per  ton. 

Page  68 — ^After  investigation  the  commission  based  cost  of  depreciation  at  5 
per  cent  on  machinery  and  buildings. 

Denveb,  Colo.,  July  25, 192i, 

Dally  wages,  Mexico  and  Philippines,  basis  9  hours,  $2.25  Chino  and  south 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  $2.70  Oxnard  district. 

Some  cases  higher  in  both  districts,  but  this  is  general  wage. 

Beet  topping  on  tonnage  basis  Will  run  about  $2.80  and  $3.15  per  day,  re- 
spectively. 

E.  C.  Howe,  General  Manager. 

Avei'age  xcages  of  male  farm  labor  in  the  United  States,  1910,  1916,  1911. 

I*t?r  nmnth: 

With  board— 

1917 $40. 67 

1916 33. 27 

1910 29. 28 

Without  board — 

1917 57. 28 

1916 46.  65 

1910 41.  42 

Per  clay  at  harvest: 

With  board— 

1917 2.  73 

1916 2.  23 

1910 1. 98 

Without  board— 

1917 3. 34 

1916 2. 72 

1910 2.  45 

Per  day  other  than  harvest: 

With  board— 

1917 2. 14 

1916 1.  70 

1910 1.  47 

Without  board- 

1917 2.  77 

1916 2.  22 

1910 1.  94 

Mn  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  intimation  that  some  matters 
are  coming  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  which  I  am  interested, 
and  I  have  previously  obtained  permission  to  insert  some  historical 
data  in  the  record.    It  winds  up  by  referring  to  a  treaty  between 
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the  United  States  and  Hawaii  providing  that  Chinese  shall  not 
hereafter  be  admitted  except  under  certain  regulations. 
(The  article  is  as  follows:) 

As  bearing  more  or  less  directly  upon  several  questions  which  havp  arisen 
during  these  hearings,  I  quote  below  passages  from  Alexander's  History  of 
the  Hawaiian  People  showing : 

1.  That  Hawaii's  industrial  and  commercial  development  has  In  large 
measure  resulted  from  profitable  trade  and  favorable  commercial  treaties  witi 
the  United  States  and  from  HawaM's  annexation,  so  that  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  islands  are  beneficiaries  rather  than  victims^ 
of  their  relations  with  us. 

"Material  progress  in  the  forties:  The  progress  of  tiio  country  (iuriujr 
these  years  in  wealth  and  resources  was  steady  but  slow,  from  the  want  of 
convenient  markets  "  (pp.  258-259). 

"The  discovery  of  gold  in  California:  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
in  1848  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  islands.  *  *  ♦  It  opened  a 
new  market  for  the  productions  of  the  islands,  which  has  been  increasing  in 
importance  ever  since"  (p.  260). 

"The  new  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  finally  concluded  in  Washing- 
ton, December  26,  1849"  (p.  270). 

"A  similar  Just  and  equitable  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
July  10,  1851"  (p.  270). 

"  Material  progress :  The  rapid  settlement  of  rallfornia  opened  a  new  mar 
ket  for  the  productions  of  the  islands  and  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  agricul 
ture.     For  a  short  time  sugar  brought  from  18  to  20  cents  a  pound  In  San 
Francisco,  and  large  profits  were  made  by   raising  potatoes  in  Kula,  Maul, 
and  elsewhere  for  the  California  market.    The  culture  of  wheat  also  increaswl 
and  in  June,  1854,  a  steam  fiouring  mill  \v*as  started  in  Honolulu.     The  next 
year  463  barrels  of  Hawaiian  flour  were  exported.     A  foundry  was  started  at 
Honolulu  at  the  same  time"  (p.  273). 

"Agriculture  and  trade:  The  production  of  sugar  was  greatly  increased 
during  this  reign,  owing  to  the  importation  of  laborers  from  abroad  and  the 
hope  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  which,  however,  was  not  realized. 
The  whaling  fleet  steadily  fell  oflC  to  only  47  ships  in  1871,  and  continued  to 
decrease  after  that  date"  (p.  297). 

But  the  hope  was  not  long  deferred,  as  the  following  discloses: 

"  The  reciprocity  treaty :  Negotiations  were  immediately  reopened  for  a 
treaty  of  commercial  rec'iprocity  with  the  United  States,  which  was  ratified 
in  June,  1875,  and  in  spite  of  strenuous  opposition  in  both  countries  the  laws 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  operation  were  enacted  in  September,  1876.  This 
treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  seven  years  and  further,  until  12  months 
after' either  Government  should  give  notice  to  the  other  of  its  desire  to  termi- 
nate the  same.  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  the  great  event  of  this 
reign,  and  perhaps  the.  most  imiiortaut  event  in  Hawaiian  history  since  1843. 
It  ushered  in  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity  and  set  in  motion  a  series  of 
changes  of  which  no  man  could  foresee  the  end  "  (p.  303). 

"  Progress  of  the  country  to.  1890 :  The  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
islands  under  the  stimulus  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  surpassed  all 
expectation.  The  production  of  the  principal  staples  of  the  country — sugar  ami 
rice — increased  to  eight  times  what  it  was  before  tlie  treaty.  The  total  value 
of  the  domestic  exi)orts  of  the  country  rose  to  more  than  six  times  and  the 
total  revenues  of  the  Government  to  more  than  three  times  what  they  wen^ 
before  the  treaty"  (pp.  311-312). 

"Proposed  treaty  of  annexation:  On  the  19th  of  January  the  steamer 
Claudine  was  dispatched  to  San  Francisco  with  five  conunissioners,  fully  em- 
powered to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  unicm  with  the  Unitetl  States.  They  arrived 
in  Washington  February  3  and  were  favorably  received  by  I*resident  Harrison. 
A  treaty  of  annexation  was  then  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Hawaiian  commissioners,  which  was  signed  on  the  14th.  It  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  its  concurrence  on  the  17th,  but  was  not  acted  upon  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  President  Cleveland  after  his 
Inauguration  was  to  withdraw  the  treaty  from  the  consideration  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  9th  of  March"  (p.  317). 

"  The  establishment  of  the  Republic :  As  all  hope  of  early  annexation  was 
now  abandoned  by  the  provisional  government  steps  were  immediately  taken 
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to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government.  A  constitutional  convention 
was  called  to  meet  May  30,  1894,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  for 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii.  The  convention  finished  its  labors  on  the  3d  of  July, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  proclaimed,  with  Sanford 
B.  Cole  as  its  first  President. 

"  The  new  constitution  was  in  the  main  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States"  (pp.  318-319). 

''Annexation  to  the 'United  States:  On  the  accession  of  President  McKinley 
in  March,  1897,  negotiations  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  were  renewed. 
and  on  the  16tli  of  June,  1897,  a  new  treaty  providing  for  annexation  was 
sigrned  at  Washington.  It  was  ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Hawaiian 
senate  on  the  8th  of  the  following  September,  but  was  not  pressed  to  a  vote  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  as  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members,  re- 
quired by  the  United  States  Constitution,  could  not  be  counted  upon.  At  last 
a  joint  resolution  to  the  same  effect,  having  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  209  to  91,  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  42  to  21,  was  signed 
by  President  McKinley  July  7,  1898.  The  news  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  Honolulu  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1898,  the 
formal  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  made,  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
raised  over  the  executive  building  with  appropriate  and  impressive  core- 
monies"  (p.  322). 

What  Alexander  says  about  Hawaii's  development  and  the  causes  of  it  is 
supported  by  other  authorities. 

'*  The  acreage  of  sugar  cane  in  1909  was  186,230  and  the  number  of  farms 
growing  sugar  cane  was  1,028,  compared  with  184  in  1899.  The  production  of 
cane  in  1909  was  4,240,000  tons,  compared  with  2,239,000  in  1899.  The  value  of 
tJie  sugar  crop  was  $26,306,000,  compared  with  $18,763,000  in  1899.  The  pro- 
duction and  value  of  sugar  since  1909  has  been  then  as  follows:  1910,  518,127 
short  tons;  1911,  566,821  short  tons;  1912,  595.258  short  tons;  1913,  543,220 
short  tons,  and  this  was  valued  at  about  $37,000,000.  The  yield  of  cane 
sugar  per  acre  is  the  greatest  In  the  world.  About  half  the  acreage  planted 
to  cane  is  irrigated.  The  development  of  the  sugar  industry  on  a  large  scale 
dates  fi:om  1875,  when  the  reciprocity  treaty,  passed  in  that  year,  established 
praactically  free  trade  between  the  islands  and  the  United  States."  (Int.  Ency.» 
vol.  11,  p.  2.) 

**  Exclusive  of  sugar,  the  value  of  the  manufactures  Increased  from  $4,099,000 
in  1890  to  $11,454,000  in  1909,  or  179.4  per  cent.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  manu- 
factured is  exported  to  the  United  States."     (Int.  Ency.,  vol.  11.  p.  4.) 

2.  That  the  group  of  foreign  residents  and  investors  who  have,  in  the  ranin^ 
controlled  affairs  in  the  islunds  since  many  years  before  their  annexation^ 
consisting  largely  of  people  strongly  attached  to  the  United  States,  have  for 
many  decades  made  strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  numbers  of  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  other  Asiatics  and  aliens  into  the  islands  as  laborers. 

*'  Immigration :  A  bureau  of  immigration  was  formeil,  and  in  April,  1865» 
Dr.  Hildebrand  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  China,  India,  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
I>elago  to  make  arrangements  for  the  importation  of  laborers,  to  procure  valu- 
able plants  and  birds,  and  to  collect  information,  especially  in  regard  to  leprosy. 
In  July  he  sent  500  laborers  from  China  under  contracts  with  the  Government* 
who  were  followeii  by  many  others"  (p.  290). 

"  In  1884  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  Government  was  obtained  for  the  emi- 
pnitlon  of  Its  subjects  to  these  islands  under  certain  conditions.  The  first 
company  of  956  Japanese,  sent  under  this  agreement,  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Toklo,  Febniary  9,  1885.  In  six  years  over  10.0(X)  iminigi'ated  to  these  islands, 
of  whom  1,260  returned  to  Japan.  During  1878  and  the  next  six  years  about 
2,000  Polynesians,  mainly  from  the  Gilbert  Islands,  were  Introduced  into  this 
<*<iuntjy.  These  laborers,  as  a  general  rule,  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  have  since  been  returned  to  their  homes"  (p.  304). 

**After  1876  the  Chinese  came  in  great  numbers  until  their  immigration  was 
checked  In  1886"   (p.  304). 

••The  third  smallpox  epidemic:  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881  five  so- 
calleti  trump  steamers  arrived  from  China  in  quick  succession,  bringing  nearly 
700  passengers  apiece.  Every  one  of  these  steamers  was  infected  with  small- 
pox, but  the  officers  of  one,  the  Quinta,  succeeded  in  concealing  the  fact " 
<p.S05). 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  union,  the  United  States  guarded  against  the 
demand  for  the  importation  of  the  Chinese.    Mr.  Alexander  so  states  (p.  323). 
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QUOTATIONS   FBOM   OTHEB  AUTHOBITIES. 

The  following  is  from  the  resolution  of  annexation : 

"There  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowtn! 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  no  Chinese,  by  reason  of  anything  herein 
contained,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands." 

**  Marriages  betw^een  natives  and  Chinese  are  quite  common,  but  the  Japanese 
have  shown  an  aversion  to  mixed  marriages.     *    ♦     * 

"  The  increase  of  the  Japanese  in  the  decade  1900-1910  was  18,5^4,  or  30A 
per  cent."     (Int.  Ency.,  vol.  11,  p.  6.) 

"  Of  4,320  farms  in  1910,  2,138  were  operated  by  Japanese,  THS  by  whites,  876 
by  Chinese,  4G3  by  Hawaiiana,  and  the  remaining  90  by  other  Asiatics  aoi 
Negroes."     (Int.  Ency.,  vol.  11,  p.  2.) 

3.  That  the  Hawaiian  people  have  perished  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  incom- 
ing races  from  America  and  elsewhere. 

•'  The  first  census  of  the  kingdom  was  taken  in  1832  and  gave  130.313  as  t!.-' 
total  population  of  the  islands  at  that  time. 

"Another  census  was  taken  in  1836,  which  gave  only  108,579  as  the  ti>t:il. 
By  all  accounts  the  decrease  of  the  native  population  at  that  period  was  alarm- 
ing."    (Alexander's  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People,  p.  214.) 

"Decrease  in  population:  No  census  of  the  kingdom  w^as  taken  between  1>A^ 
and  1850,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  decrease  in  population  was  rapid.  •  •  • 
During  the  year  1848  the  measles  was  introduced  from  California  and  spn^ad 
through  the  group  for  the  first  time.    Tlie  mortality  was  dreadful."     (P.  2iV>.» 

"  Census  of  1896 :  On  the  24th  of  September,  1896,  an  official  census  of  the 
islands  was  taken  under  the  superintendency  of  A.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq.  The 
result  showed  a  total  population  of  109,020,  of  whom  39,504  were  Hawailans 
and  Part  Hawaiians  by  descent,  and  13,733  were  Hawaiiao-bom  'foreigners* 
(mcluding  4,312  Asiatics,  6,959  Portuguese,  and  2,240  other  whites"  (p.  321). 

OTHER  AUTHOBITIES. 

The  United  States  census  of  1910  showed  the  Hawaiian  population  to  lie 
then  26,041.    The  1920  census  shows  it  to  be  23,723. 

"The  native  population  has  decreased  rapidly  from  the  time  of  the  first 
acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  the  islands.  While  the  cause  of  this  decline 
has  never  been  fully  understood,  prominent  among  the  reasons  is  the  Intro- 
duction of  foreign  diseases  to  which  natives  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  The 
birth  rate  of  the  islands  is  also  small.  These  conditions  indicate  that  the 
practical  extinction  of  the  race  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  While  the  Hawaii- 
ans have  been  disposed  to  intermingle  freely  with  other  races,  there  Is  a  small 
number  of  *  Part  Hawaiians.*  "     (Int.  Ency.,  vol.  11.  p.  6.) 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Friday  moraing,  July 
29,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 

g)mmittee  on  immigration  and  naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  July  29,  1921. 

Tlie  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  John.s<>!) 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  matters  that  might  be  placed  in 
the  record  before  hearing  any  witnesses.  The  chairman  has  n*- 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  representing  the  Japa- 
nese Exclusion  League  of  California,  in  whicn  he  combats  state- 
ments made  by  Col.  Irish  in  certain  telegrams  that  were  pfesentod 
to  the  committee  recently.  Without  objection  the  telegram  will 
be  placed  in  the  record. 
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(The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  28,  1921. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson. 

Chairman  House  Immigration  Committee , 

Houae  Office  Buildingy  Washington,  D,  C: 

Col.  John  P.  Irish,  in  telegraplied  statement  your  committee,  declares  untrue 
my  statement  that  Japanese  control  one-eighth  of  irrigated  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia. Refer  you  to  report  State  board  of  Control,  June  19,  1920,  pages  48, 
r>0,  and  51.  Irrigated  lands  in  State  total  3,890,000  acres.  Land  controlled 
by  Japanese  irrigated  and  nonirrigated  total  458,000  acres.  Japanese  crops 
demand  almost  exclusively  irrigated  lands  and  board  says  the  458,000  acres 
may  be  considered  for  practical  purposes  all  irrigated.  Amount  named  is  in 
offect  one-eighth  total  irrigated  lands  in  State. 

Col.  Irish  also  claims  Turlock  deportation  of  Japanese  by  workers  due  to 
notation  by  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  California  and  others.  On  con- 
trary, the  league  and  other  influences  have  served  to  prevent  overt  acts  on  the 
part  of  a  Justly  exasperated  community  at  the  results  of  Japanese  peaceful 
penetration  and  evasion  of  State  law.  The  Turlock  incident  arose  as  result 
of  systematic  efforts  of  organized  Japanese  to  drive  out  white  labor  by  cut- 
tiner  the  established  wage  scale  and  the  resentment  of  whites  at  being  driven 
out  of  work  in  their  own  country  by  alien  race  with  lower  standards  of  living, 
against  which  whites  can  not  and  will  not  compete.  As  pointed  out  by  me 
to  your  committee  in  July  last,  racial  conflict  is  certain  to  ensue  if  conditions 
of  this  kind  are  permitted  to  continue  and  grow  worse.  Your  committee  saw 
a  large  body  of  white  labor,  including  ex-service  men,  displaced  at  Turlock 
last  year  by  1,000  Japanese,  who  offered  to  handle  the  crop  at  26  cents  per 
-crate,  while  the  whites  were  receiving  35.  This  year  the  whites  commenced  to 
harvest  at  26  cents  and  1,500  Japanese  came  in  and  offered  to  take  the  work 
at  16  cents.  Last  year  the  whites  quietly  submitted.  This  year  they  tried 
to  deport  the  Japanese,  though  not  one  was  injured,  and  the  authorities  promptly 
restored  order,  provided  for  return  of  Japanese,  and  arrested  leaders  of  the 
<leportation  movement 

V.  S.  McClatchy, 
Representing  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  California, 

The  Chairman.  I  have  two  telegrams  here  from  Leonard  Within^- 
ton,  national  executive  committeeman  from  Hawaii,  for  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  in  one  of  which  he  says: 

Department  of  Hawaii  American  I^egion  urges  your  committee  to  report  and 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  shall  bring  about  an  immediate  di- 
versification of  alien  population  of  tlie  Territory  with  view  to  military,  social, 
and  economic  safety.  We  stand  as  a  imlt  behind  resolution  of  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  on  this  subject,  which  I  understand  has  already 
been  read  into  the  records  of  your  committee  in  its  hearings  on  the  resolution 
to  permit  entrance  of  certain  aliens  as  a  measure  to  prevent  Japanese  control 
of  Hawaii  and  to  relieve  the  serious  situation  there  regarding  agricultural 
labor.  I  have  just  received  urgent  cable  from  department  headquarters  of 
legion  In  Honolulu  stating  that  legion  has  taken  action  reiterating  its  position 
as  favoring  immediate  steps  for  the  diversification  of  alien  labor  and  instruct- 
ing me  to  do  all  possible  to  secure  legislation  that  will  bring  about  this  result. 
Hawaii  is  American  outpost  in  the  Pacific.  Present  ovenvhelmlng  Japanese 
poptilation  is  menace  to  American  Institutions  there  and  on  the  mainland. 

As  the  agricultural  prodnetlou  of  Territory  can  not  be  maintained  without 
alien  labor  the  only  solution  we  can  see  is  carefully  restricted  admission  for 
definite  periods  of  aliens  whose  loyalty  and  law-abiding  character  has  been 
proved  and  would  stand  with  America  if  a  Japanese  crisis  should  arise.  Legion 
in  Hawaii  stands  squarely  behind  pro|X)sed  legislation  which  will  give  Terri- 
tory diversified  alien  population  and  by  curbing  threatened  Japanese  control 
ti»nd  to  encourage  increase  in  distinctively  American  population.  We  believe 
measure  is  in  interest  of  American  ism  and  American  control  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  That  telegram  is  signed  "Leonard  Withington, 
national  executive  committeeman  from  Hawaii." 
Mr.  Rakbr.  This  tclegi*am  comes  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

I  have  another  telegram  signed  by  Leonard  Withington,  national 
executive  committeeman  from  Hawaii,  date  July  29, 1921,  as  follows: 

Supplementing  my  wire  yesterday  Just  received  from  adjutant  department 
Hawaii  American  Legion,  Maui  Post  No.  8  protests  agjiinst  declarations  made 
by  president  American  Federation  of  Labor  regarding  importation  of  Chinese 
labor  for  Hawaii.  Request  you  introduce  this  in  evidence ;  also  my  wire  yester- 
day carrying  official  attitude  Hawaii  department.  Believe  if  labor  representa- 
tives knew  Hawaiian  situation  and  characteristics  various  oriental  races  ns 
well  as  those  who  defended  Hawaii  and  Nation  and  upon  whom  brunt  of  future 
war  Pacific  would  fall  they  would  realize  that  step  we  urge  is  only  practicable 
one  to  safeguard  Americanism  Hawaii  immediately  and  is  in  interest  safety 
them  and  their  families  and  in  no  regard  inimical  to  interest  American  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  telegram  is  also  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Withington,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Raker 
has  seen  fit  to  refer  to  his  present  address  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  apparent  that  he  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  telegrams  you  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  Leonard  Withington,  to  my  certain  and  personal  knowledge, 
is  at  present  and  has  for  some  time  been  the  national  executive  com- 
mitteeman representing  the  Department  of  Hawaii  in  the  councils  of 
•  the  American  Legion.  Mr.  Witliington  left  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
some  time  before  this  commission  did  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
to  some  personal  business  here  on  the  mainland  and  is  now  a  resident 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  where  he  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Record,  a  newspaper  published  in  that  city,  and  of  ^vhich,  1 
believe,  Mr.  Withington  is  now  the  editor. 

Mr.  Withington  was  here  in  Washington,  also  on  personal  business, 
on  July  23,  on  which  date  he  conferred  with  me  with  reference  to 
the  attitude  of  the  American  Legion  at  large  and  in  Hawaii,  with 
reference  to  the  resolution  before  this  committee.  On  the  date  in 
question  Mr.  Withington  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  following 
week-end  letter  cablegram  sent  by  him  to  the  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hawaii  of  the  American  Legion  : 

Washington,  D.  O.,  July  23,  1921, 

BUTLEB, 

Commander  American  Legion^  Honolulu: 

National  organization  of  Legion  backing  Hawaii  immigration  program  on 
basis  Americanism,  resolution  No.  3,  on  pages  53  and  54,  summary  of  proceedings 
Cleveland  convention.  So  far  I  have  received  no  word  from  Hawaiian  depart- 
ment. Why  not  get  busy,  as  move  is  understood  here  to  be  one  against  Japa- 
nese domination  Islands  and  in  direction  diversification  alien  population,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  resoluton,  page  54.  Silence  Hawaiian  Legion  costly  in  view 
National  Legion  indorsement,  which  I  understood  was  highly  desired  last  fall. 

WriHINGTON, 

Hotel  Willard. 

Mr.  Withington  left  Washington  that  same  day,  July  23,  after 
requesting  me  to  repeat  to  him  by  wire,  at  his  permanent  address  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  any  cablegrams  that  might  thereafter  be  received 
for  him  with  reference  to  this  matter.  On  July  26,  I  received  the 
following  night-letter  cablegram  addressed  to  Mr.  Withington: 

Honolulu,  July  t5. 
Withington, 

Hotel  Willard,  WaHhiuijion,  I).  C: 

Expect  you  to  support  report  of  Anierkanism  coiuniittee  as  adopted  by  second 
national  convention  which  covered  this  department's  Instructions  to  its  dele- 
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urates,  especially  that  part  which  calls  for  a  diversification  of  alien  population 
with  a  view  to  military,  social,  and  economic  safety.  Present  this  to  National 
legion  oflicials  and  urge  their  support  to  legislation  now  proposed  to  give 
Hawaii  this  diversified  alien  population  in  the  interest  of  Americanism  and 
American  control  here.  A  hove  is  department  executive  committee  action 
to-day. 

O'SULLIVAN. 

I  repeated  this  cablegram  to  Mr.  Withington  by  telegraph  on  the 
<late  of  its  receipt  by  me,  July  26. 

On  July  28,  I  received  the  following  additional  night-letter  cable- 
gram addressed  to  Mr.  Withington : 

Honolulu,  July  21. 

AVlTHlNGTON, 

irf7/fi/Y/  Hotel,  WuHhihutoUy  D.  C: 

Muui  IV).st,  No.  S,  protests  against  dec'laratioiis  made  by  president  American 
Fe<lerati«>n  of  Labor  regarding  importation  of  Chinese  labor  for  Hawaii. 

O'SULLIVAN. 

This  cablegram  I  also  repeated  to  Mr.  AVithington  by  telegraph 
on  the  date  of  its  receipt  by  me,  July  28. 

I  know  both  Mr,  Withington  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan  personally.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  Mr.  Withington  is  the  national  executive  com- 
mitteeman representing  the  department  of  Hawaii  of  the  American 
Legion.  To  my  equally  certain  personal  knowledge,  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
is  the  department  adjutant  of  the  American  Legion  in  Hawaii.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Withington  happens  for  personal  reasons  to  be  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  no  more  affects  his  representation  of  American  Legion 
organizations  in  Hawaii  than  does  my  being  here  in  Washington 
affect  the  fact  that  I  do  represent  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  an  interview  dated  July  11,  given  out 
by  President  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
in  which  he  says  that  every  contention  made  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  insupportable,  etc.    Then  he  says : 

Time  after  time  the  true  situation  in  Hawaii,  a  situation  where  peonage, 
poverty,  and  profiteering  have  been  pictured  in  terms  all  but  unbelievable,  has 
been  presented  In  Government  reports  and  these  reports  have  been  suppressed. 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  some  of  these  suppressed  reports  made  by  honest 
men  who  had  the  interotfts  of  their  country  at  heart  and  who  would  not  depart 
from  the  truth.  Men  high  in  our  Government  have  participated  in  these  sup- 
pressions. The  reports  were  made  under  Government  orders  with  the  intention 
that  the  facts  should  be  made  public.  There  undoubtedly  is  a  reason  for  sup- 
pression, but  some  one  elese  may  discover  what  that  reason  was.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose only  to  make  known  the  truth. 

As  far  back  as  April  3,  1913,  Richard  L.  Halsey,  inspector  in  charge  of  Hono- 
lulu, reporting  to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  doubtless  knowing 
by  experience  the  fate  that  awaited  his  report,  closed  the  document  with  the 
following  despairing  paragraph : 

"  I  feel  a  certain  loneliness  in  setting  these  facts  and  considerations  before  you, 
and  I  know  that  I  will  be  without  local  countenance;  and  any  person  In  this 
community  who  criticizes  the  sugar  interests  will  meet  with  strong  opposition 
if  he  teUs  the  truth ;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  suppress  it, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  receive  these  remarks  as  set  forth  with  deliberation 
and  with  the  spirit  of  impartiality." 

Without  objection,  this  interview  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 
(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Intebvibw  by  Pkesident  Gompers  to  the  Phess  July  11,  1921. 

Every  contention  made  in  support  of  the  projwsed  law  is  unsupi)ortable ;  the 
charge  that  only  Chinese  labor  can  be  used  and  that  white  labor  can  not  be 
obtained,  and  the  charge  that  the  industry  will  not  support  decent  wages,  are 
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untrue,  and  those  most  active  in  trying  to  .secure  passage  of  Uie  bill  know  they 
are  untrue. 

Time  after  time  tbe  true  situation  in  Hawaii,  a  situation  where  peonnsre. 
poverty,  and  profiteering  have  been  pictured  in  terms  all  but  unbelievabli*, 
has  been  presenteil  in  Government  reports,  and  these  reports  have  beeu 
suppressed. 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  some  of  tliese  suppressed  reports  made  by  honest 
men  who  had  the  Interests  of  their  country  at  heart  and  who  would  not  depart 
from  the  truth.  Men  high  in  our  Government  have  participated  in  these  sup- 
pressions. The  reports  were  made  under  Government  orders  with  the  inten- 
tion tliat  the  facts  should  be  made  public.  Tliere  undoubtedly  is  a  reason  for 
suppression,  but  some  one  else  may  discover  what  that  reason  was.  It  is  my 
purpose  only  to  make  known  the  truth. 

As  far  back  as  April  3,  1913,  Richard  L.  Halsey.  inspector  In  charge  of 
Honolulu,  reporting  to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  doubtless 
knowing  by  experience  the  fate  that  awaited  his  report,  closed  the  docmuent 
with  the  following  despairing  paragraph : 

"  I  feel  a  certain  loneliness  in  setting  these  facts  and  considerations  before  yon. 
and  I  know  that  I  will  be  without  local  countenance,  and  any  person  in  till* 
community  who  criticises  the  sugar  interests  will  meet  with  strong  opposition 
if  he  tells  the  truth;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  suppress 
it,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  re<!eive  tliese  remarks  as  set  forth  with  deliberation 
and  with  the  spirit  of  impartiality." 

In  this  report  which  he  felt  so  sure  would  be  suppressed,  and  which  I  regret  to 
say  was  essentially  suppressed.  Inspector  Halsey  described  the  manner  in 
which  the  most  helpless  and  impoverished  classes  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Filipinos  were  brought  to  Hawaii  by  the  sugar  planters  and  then  said;  "It  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  without  them  the  plantations  that  have  paid  from  50  to 
90  per  cent  on  their  original  investment  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Most  of  those  which  do  not  pay  large  dividends  were  overcapitalized  at  the 
start  or  else  owing  to  the  prospects  of  large  profits  went  so  deeply  In  debt, 
endeavoring  to  raise  sugar  in  places  w^here  an  apology  is  due  to  Providence  for 
having  made  the  attempt,  that  they  have  been  unable  to  pay  dividends." 

In  a  report  dated  April  18,  1913,  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  then  Conmiissioner  Cteneral 
of  Immigration,  complained  of  the  undesirable  character  of  Filipinos  then  be:np 
imported  and  their  unfitness  to  perform  the  manual  labor  required  on  the  plan- 
tations and  in  the  mills,  and  continuing,  he  said  :  ''As  stattnl  in  my  memorandum 
of  the  5th  instant,  I  withdrew  the  portion  of  my  report  dealing  with  this  class 
of  people  upon  the  assurance  of  the  Secwtiiry  of  Conmierce  and  Labor  that, 
after  a  conference  with  President  Taft  and  Secretary  of  War  Dickinson,  he 
was  in  position  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  Filipinos  would  thereafter  be  pennitteil 
to  leave  the  Philippines  for  Hawaii,  and  tliat  such  as  would  be  permitted  to  do 
so  would  be  of  the  highest  type."  Mr.  Keefe  continued  that  "  Notwithstanding 
the  above-mentioned  assurance,  nearly  5,000  Filipinos  durinjj  the  last  15  months 
had  been  Imported,"  and  also  declared  that  they  were  "generally  undes'.rable.** 

Mr.  Keefe  complained  to  the  Secretary  that  had  his  report  not  been  suppresse«l 
"conditions  would  have  been  remedieil  or  at  least  abatecl  to  a  considerable 
extent  long  before  this  time." 

In  the  same  document  and  in  comment  on  the  report  of  Inspector  Halse>. 
Commissioner  Keefe  had  this  to  say:  **  It  is  common  knowleilge  that  many  of 
the  plantations  pay  very  large  dividends  on  their  stock.  The  contention  that 
they  can  not  afford  to  pay  better  wages  and  improve  working  conditions  so  as 
to  attract  and  hold  a  desirable  and  i>ermanent  laboring  popultion  I  firmly  be- 
lieve is  without  foundation  in  fact." 

Commissioner  Keefe  cited  a  description  by  Spanish  Consul  Arann  as  show- 
ing why  the  sugar  planters  exi)erienced  so  much  difficulty  in  dealing  wiih 
plantation  workers.  It  was  shown  by  the  consul  that  the  workers  were  dejiU 
with  unfairly  in  the  stores,  which  were  ownetl  by  the  companies,  and  that  their 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  foremen  and  overseers  was  brutal  and  intolerable 
The  same  situation  exists  to-day.  The  planters  do  not  want  freedom.  They 
do  not  want  workers  who  will  resent  cheating  and  brutality ;  they  want  coolies, 
who  are  chained  on  the  job,  and  that  is  why  they  want  the  present  joint  resolu- 
tion jammed  through  Congress. 

At  the  same  time  Inspector  Halsey  reported  to  his  superiors  in  Washington 
tliat  the  planters  were  "  making  desperate  efforts  to  keep  down  the  wage  rate 
of  all  employees."  It  always  has  been  the  policy  of  the  sugar  planters  to  seek 
those  workers  who  could  be  most  easily  e3cploited.    To-day  they  find  that  the 
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Chinese  coolie  Is  most  easily  exploited,  least  resentful  of  exploitation  and 
brutality,  and  most  easily  kept  in  bondage. 

Present  reports  made  to  the  department  and  to  Congress  are  meaningless. 
Investigators  have  thoroughly  learned  the  lesson  taught  by  experience  that 
they  include  in  their  reports  only  a  few  meaningless  tables  on  the  cost  of 
living  and  on  wages.  They  make  no  effort  to  depict  conditions  and  to  analyze 
the  great  and  important  questions  that  affect  employment  in  Hawaii. 

The  methods  of  suppression  are  varied.  Some  reports  have  been  suppressed 
entirely.  Others  have  been  so  edited  as  to  be  harmless.  In  other  cases  re- 
1)0 rt^  have  been  edited  out  of  their  original  meaning  and  then  published  in 
such  limited  quantities  as  to  be  deprived  of  circulation.  The  quotations  that  I 
have  used  are  from  reports  that  were  partially  destroyed  by  editing  and  that 
Avere  then  published  in  strictly  limited  quantities  so  that  only  by  great  good 
fortune  could  a  copy  be  secured.  I  venture  to  say  that  not  a  half  dozen  copies 
have  ever  escaped  from  the  original  jQles. 

Let  me  cite  one  more  statement  contained  lit  this  suppressed  report — a 
statement  that  shows  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  whole  struggle  for  profits  that 
is  being  waged  by  the  sugar  planters  in  their  inordinate  greed.  It  is  this: 
*•  The  difference  between  what  is  required  to  content  the  American  or  European 
and  the  Oriental,  Porto  Rican,  or  Filipino  workman  has  of  itself  a  stiV)ng 
tendency  to  set  so  low  a  standard  of  wages  and  living  as  to  discourage  the 
Americanization  of  the  islands,  so  far  as  the  introduction  of  white  labor  is 
an  element  of  such  Americanization.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to 
Americanize  Hawaii  unless  some  substantial  encouragement  is  offered  to  Ameri- 
cans and  desirable  Europeans. 

**  It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the  planters  would  give  their  earnest  cooperation 
to  the  Territorial  immigration  board  in  the  effort  it  is  putting  forth  to  stimu- 
late European  immigration.  It  would  no  doubt  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  labor  problem  In  the  Islands  and  at  the  same  time  gradually  would  bring  the 
standard  of  wages  and  living  more  nearly  into  equality  with  that  existing  on 
the  mainland.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  this  cooperation  should  consist 
<»f  an  increase  in  wages  both  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  mills." 

Analys  8  of  the  parliamentary  procedure  in  reference  to  the  joint  resolution 
can  hardly  inspire  one  with  sympathy  for  the  measure,  but  rather  with  a 
feeling  tliat  some  unusual  methods  are  being  employed  to  force  it  through. 
For  instance,  on  June  20,  1921,  Mr.  Kalanianaole  introduced  House  joint  resolu- 
tion ins,  which  was  first  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  then 
fo  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  This  bill  was  based,  on 
an  alleged  shortage  of  "  agricultural  labor."  Last  Thursday  it  was  defeated 
in  committee  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  similar  bill,  House 
resolution  171,  covering  "  shortage  of  labor,  either  general  or  by  any  particular 
class  or  classes,"  was  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  House,  a  hurried  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  called  for  its  Immediate  consideration,  and  on  Friday 
niorn'ng — the  next  day — it  was  favorably  reported. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  resent  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sought  to  jam 
through  this  joint  resolution,  the  results  of  which  would  be  to  break  down  a 
principle  maintained  by  our  Government  for  40  years. 

The  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  nearly  5,000  miles  from  our  CapitaL 
Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  here  on  the 
ground  to  arouse  the  attention  of  our  citizenship  that  a  great  wrong  may  not  be 
infiicrted  upon  the  people  of  the  HaAvaiian  Islands,  and  that  a  great  principle 
may  not  be  broken  down.  To  bring  Chinese  coolies  to  Hawaii  is  but  the  fore- 
runner to  bringing  Chinese  coolies  in  hordes  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  That  interview  led  me  to  write  to  the  present  Ses- 
retary  of  Labor,  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  making  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  alleged  suppressed  reports  and  asking  for  full  copies  of  them. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  a  charge  of  that  kind  made  in  an 
interview  by  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Davis  as  follows : 

The  charge  is  nirrle  that  certain  reports  of  governmental  ofllcials  concerning 
labor  conditions  In  Hawaii  in  years  past  have  not  been  made  public  and  that 
these  reports  were  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  are  available. 

Therefore,  for  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  I 
beg  to  request  that  you  supply  me  with  copies  of  the  originals  of  the  report 
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Of  Richard  L.  Halsey,  Inspector  In  charge  at  Honolulu,  under  date  of  April 
3,  1913 ; 

Also  the  report  of  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  dated  April  18,  1913,  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  Filipinos  being  imported  into  Hawaii ; 

Also  copy  of  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Keefe  withdrawing  a  portion  of  that 
report  after  conference  with  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor ;  and 

Also  any  other  reports  in  connection  with  the  labor  situation  in  Hawaii. 

Secretary  Davis  wrote  me  as  follows : 

In  conformity  with  your  letter  of  the  28th  instant,  there  is  inclosed  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  so-called  Keefe  report  on  industrial  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  letter  of  Richard  L.  Halsey,  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Immigration  Service 
at  Honolulu,  dated  April  3,  1913,  a  copy  of  which  you  request,  will  be  found 
beginning  at  page  42  of  the  inclosed  report.  I  have  had  this  printed  copy 
compared  with  the  original  in  the  files  of  this  department  and  find  it  in  every 
respect  complete  and  correct.  The  letter  of  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Commissioner 
General,  under  date  of  April  18,  1913,  will  be  found  on  pages  40  and  41  of  the 
report  Here  again  I  have  had  the  published  letter  compared  with  the  original 
In  the  files  and  find  it  complete  and  correct. 

There  is  no  memorandum  in  this  department,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  with- 
drawing any  portion  of  Mr.  Keefe*s  report  after  a  conference  with  the  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  I  do  find,  however,  in  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal by  e^-Comraissioner  Keefe  to  Hon.  John  E.  Raker,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  printed  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  report,  this  statement : 

"  I  am  therefore  inclosing  a  complete  copy  of  the  report,  including  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  was  omitted  at  the  request  of  the  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  with  the  understanding  that  if  this  was  done  the  report  would  be 
published." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that,  whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for  the  statement 
that  "certain  reports  on  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii  in  years  past  have  not 
been  made  public,"  this  has  been  remedied  by  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  publication  of  the  entire  Keefe  report,  which  was  done  in  May, 
1913,  Keefe's  original  report  having  been  submitted  apparently  in  1911. 

The  letter  to  Judge  Raker  is  on  the  inside  page  of  this  document, 
No.  53,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session.  I  assume  that  the  matter 
which  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  desired  to  omit 
from  the  report  is  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  class  of  Filipinos  that 
were  then  coming  into  the  islands.  (P.  5,  par.  3,  11.  Doc.  53,  63(1 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  It  is  a  rather  fierce  assault  on  the  Filipinos  when 
you  consider  that  it  is  only  one  man's  opinion.  However,  he  did  have 
the  right  to  make  that  report.  It  was  not  taken  out  of  the  report, 
and  it  is  printed  in  this  document.  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec€issary  to 
put  the  whole  document  into  the  record,  but  it  is  available  and  beiore 
the  committee  for  all  who  desire  to  see  it.    It  was  not  simpressed. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gompers  and 
others,  who  call  a  matter  of  that  kind  the  suppression  of  a  report, 
that  to  my  certain  knowledge  during  the  entire  time  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  Secretary  of  Labor  Commissioner  Caminetti  and  others  who 
had  reports  to  make  to  the  Secretary  for  submission  to  Congress 
invariably  had  to  write  their  reports  to  fit  the  views  of  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Post.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  the  exchange  of  memoranda  as  to  what  should  be  in 
the  reports,  but  the  reports  were  sent  back  to  be  written  to  suit  the 
views  of  superior  officers.  I  regret  that  any  such  condition  of 
affairs  ever  existed  in  any  department.  I  regret  also  that  the  law 
has  not  been  complied  with  which  would  produce  the  report  required 
by  law  every  five  vears  on  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii,  one  of  which 
should  have  been  forthcoming  this  year. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  I  think  that  in  justice  to  all  the  members  of  the  de- 
partment I  should  say  that  for  about  two  years  I  tried  to  secure 
this  report  and  other  evidence  in  relation  to  it,  but  was  unable  to 
do  so.  Finally,  after  taking  it  up  personally  with  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  commissioner  the  matter  was  submitted  as 
here  presented.  It  was  then  thought  that  it  might  create  some  inter- 
national trouble,  just  as  it  has  been  all  the  time.  There  is  always 
.some  fear  that  we  will  do  something  that  will  show  the  facts,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  would  come  out  in  the  open  and  present 
the  facts  and  present  the  truth,  the  thing  could  be  adjusted.  If  that 
had  been  done,  the  matter  would  have  been  adjusted  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  make  is  that  here  is  an  interview 
given  out  by  Mr.  Gompers  stating  that  these  matters  have  been  sup- 
pressed. They  were  not  suppressed.  I  am  sure  that  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  Judge  Baker,  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  made  eiforts  to  get  authentic  documents,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  so.  If  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  wants  our  assistance 
in  that  regard,  we  will  endeavor  to  render  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  FBESIBENT  AMEKICAN 

FEDEBATION  OF  LABOR. 

Mr.  Gompers.  May  I  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  a  moment 
to  submit  some  facts?    I  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  not  ask  permission  to  say  anything  at  this 
time  except  that  as  I  entered  the  room  you  took  cognizance  of  it, 
and  said  that  what  you  were  about  to  say  was  for  my  benefit,  and 
the  further  fact  that  you  made  some  reference  to  the  suppression  of 
documents.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  you  base  your  statement,  and 
consequently,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  know,  and  have  no 
rejoinder  or  explanation  to  make. 

Tlie  Chairman.  My  statement  was  based  on  an  interview  purport- 
ing to  have  been  given  out  by  you  in  a  statement  following  your 
api>earance  "before  Chairman  Johnson,"  as  stated  in  the  interview, 
in  which  you  call  attention  to  the  Keefe  and  Halsey  reports,  stating 
that  they  were  suppressed. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  to  observe  this,  when  you  make  reference  to 
reports  being  suppressed,  that  the  reports  of  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Keefe, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
his  reports  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  labor  upon  the 
subject  of  Chinese  coolies,  was  suppressed,  and  if  you  doubt  that, 
Air.  Daniel  J.  Keefe  is  in  the  city — he  happens  to  be  in  the  city 
now — and  you  can  call  him  and  inquire  whether  that  is  the  fact  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  do  that.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
<]epartinent  in  response  to  my  written  request,  all  of  which  is  set 
out  here,  showing  that  the  cfocuments  were  not  surpressed.  Fur- 
ther, let  me  say  that  the  Department  of  Labor  for  eiffht  years  past 
and  at  present  is  filled  with  spies  of  various  kinds  so  that  documents 
ran  not  be  safely  intrusted  to  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
Further,  Commissioner  Caminetti's  reports,  including  reports  on 
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deportations  and  matters  of  that  kind,  could  not  he  written  honestly, 
but  had  to  be  written  to  conform  to  the  views  of  his  chiefs.  Condi- 
tions down  there  wei*e  foreign  to  securing  information  that  Con- 
gresss  should  know  from  that  department.  If  any  word  that  I  could 
say  would  help  to  straighten  it  out,  I  would  be  glad  to  assist.  I 
object  to  this  interview  being  given  out  with  regard  to  suppressed 
reports. 

iVIr.  GoMPERs.  Suppressed  reports?  They  were  suppressed.  T 
assert  that  they  were  suppressed. 

The  Chairmax.  Why  did  you  not  come  before  this  committee  and 
make  that  assertion? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  You  did  not  give  me  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  asked  to  come  before  this  committee  the 
the  other  day.  You  did  not  come.  You  could  have  come  any  day  if 
you  desired,  but  you  did  not  come  until  this  morning. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  chairman  inquired  one  morning  whether  you 
would  be  here,  so  he  expected  you. 

The  Chairman.  Before  proceeding  to  hear  the  witnesses  called 
for  this  morning  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Represen- 
tatives Cable,  Raker,  and  others  have  suggested  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  some  of  the  phrases  of  House  joint  resolution  171 
might  be  questioned,  and  therefore  I  think  that  the  committee  at  an 
early  date  should  go  fully  into  that  phase  of  the  matter. 

To  facilitate  such  an  inquiry  I  have  prepared  a  statement  for 
the  record.  I  shall  appreciate  any  effort  on  the  part  of  members 
to  make  further  inquiry  along  the  lines  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  whole  resolution. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  will  cooperate  with  Judge  Raker  in  writing  a  brief 
on  the  points  on  which  there  is  some  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  covered  the  enabling  act  of  the  Territory, 
the  thirteenth  amendment,  the  peonage  statutes  and  references 
thereto,  etc.,  and  will  ask  the  committee  to  note  that  the  resolution 
provides — 

That  such  aliens  shall  be  admitted  only  for  limited  periods  of  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  only  in  the  claBs  or  classes  of  labor  as  to  which  the 
emergency  has  been  found  to  exist  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  that  the  regulations  shall 
provide  for  and  secure  the  return  of  such  laborers  to  their  respective  countries 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  without  cost  to  the  United  States. 

The  question  now  arising  in  my  mind  is  whether  or  not  the  en- 
gagements which  the  alien  immigrants  would  probably  be  called 
upon  to  enter  into,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  resolution  and 
the  regulations  to  be  promulgated  under  its  authority,  would  amount 
to  such  contracts  of  labor  or  service  as  are  forbidden  by  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  and  the  peonage  statutes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  pending  resolution  contemplates  cer- 
tain restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  alien  immi^ante 
after  they  shall  have  been  admitted  to  the  Territory  of  ifiiwaii. 
That  is  to  say,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  engage  only  "  in  the  class 
or  classes  of  labor  as  to  which  the  emergency  has  been  found  to 
exist,"  and  they  "shall  be  admitted  only  for  limited  periods  of 
time,"  upon  the  expiration  of  which  "  the  reflations  shjul  provide 
for  and  secure  "  their  return  to  their  respective  countries. 
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Would  it  be  essential  or  would  it  be  found  to  be  practicable  in 
pursuance  of  these  provisions  of  the  law,  if  enacted,  to  hold  the 
alien  immigrant  to  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  which  would 
amount  to  ''  involuntary  servitude  "? 

Would  an  alien,  presenting  himself  for  admission  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  thereby  become  a 
party  to  an  implied  contract  obliging  himself  to  engage  only  "  in 
the  class  or  classes  of  labor  as  to  which  the  emergency  has  been 
found  to  exist "  ?  Would  he  likewise  impliedly  contract  to  return 
to  his  native  soil  after  remaining  in  the  Territory  for  a  "limited 
period  "  ?  Or  would  he  require  an  express  contractual  assurance  re- 
garding the  terms  of  his  employment  in  Hawaii  before  presenting 
himself  for  admission?  In  either  case  would  he  thereby  place  him- 
self in  a  state  of  personal  servitude  which  would  amount  to  "  in- 
voluntary servitude  "  ? 

If  an  express  contract  be  entered  into  under  the  terms  of  the 
pending  resolution,  what  means  would  be  found  for  enforcing  it  ? 

By  the  organic  act  (1900)  providing  a  government  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  it  was  stipulated  that — 

No  suit  or  proceedings  shall  be  iiiaiiitaine<l  for  the  specific  performance  of 
any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  for  personal  labor  or  service, 
nor  shall  any  remedy  exist  or  be  enforced  for  breach  of  any  such  contract 
except  In  a  civil  suit  or  proceeding  instituteil  solely  to  recover  damages  for 
sxK.'h  breach  :  Proriffrd  further,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  nOt 
modify  or  change  Mie  laws  of  tlie  United  States  applicable  to  merchant  seamen. 
<'<>ntracts  made  siiia?  August  12.  1898,  by  which  persons  are  held  for  service  for  a 
ilofin^te  term,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void  and  terminated,  and  no  law 
sliall  be  passed  to  enforce  said  contracts  in  any  way ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  marshal  to  at  once  notify  such  persons  so  held  of  the 
tennination  of  their  contracts. 

The  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides : 

Xeither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  shall  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction, 

Watson,  on  the  Constitution,  says : 

The  amendment  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  in  every 
form  iu  the  United  States,  and  in  every  place  under  their  control;  it  did  not 
piin>ort  to  do  more  than  this,  and  this  was  accomplished,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  proper,  but  among  the  Indians  of  Alaska  and  among  those  under  the 
dli-ect  suiiervlsion  of  the  Government.  Cases  cited :  In  re  Sah  Quah,  31  Federal 
Reporter,  327,  330;  United  States  v.  Choctaw  Nation  et  al.,  38  Court  Claims, 
fir)S,  506. 

Story,  on  tlie  Constitution,  says,  with  respect  to  the  thirteenth 
amendment: 

Nothing  by  way  of  comment  can  make  its  provisions  plainer ;  the  boast  of 
English  lawyers  and  philanthropists  after  Sommereett's  case  that  "  a  slave 
ean  not  breathe  In  Britain,  but  the  moment  he  sets  foot  upon  her  soil  he  becomes 
fi-«>,"  is  equally  or  even  more  strictly  true  of  America.  It  forbids  not  merely 
the  slavery  heretofore  know^n  to  our  laws,  but  all  kinds  of  involuntary  servitude 
not  imposed  in  punishment  for  public  offenses. 

Watson,  on  the  Constitution,  quotes  Attorney  General  Moody  as 
stating  the  rule  to  be — 

Any  person  held  to  labor  or  service  against  his  will,  although  he  may  Iiave 
voluntarily  contracted  to  submit  himself  to  such  control,  is  in  a  condition  of 
Involuntary  servitude,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
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MEANING  OF  INVOLUNTARY  SERYTTUDE. 

In  the  Slaughterhouse  Cases  (16  Wallace,  36,  69,  72),  Mr.  Justice 
Miller,  speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  court,  said  on  this  subject: 

That  a  personal  servitude  was  meant  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  word  *'  In- 
voluntary "  which  can  only  apply  to  human  beings.  The  exception  of  servitude 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  gives  an  idea  of  the  class  of  servitude  that  is  meant 
The  word  servitude  is  of  larger  meaning  than  slavery,  as  the  latter  is  popularly 
understood  in  tliis  country,  and  the  obvious  pui'pose  was  to  forbid  all  shades 
and  conditions  of  African  slavery.  (It  was  very  well  understoo<l  that  In  the 
form  of  apprenticeship  for  long  terras,  as  it  had  been  practiced  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  English  Government,  or  by 
reducing  the  slaves  to  the  condition  of  serfs  attached  to  the  plantation,  tbe 
purpose  of  the  article  might  have  been  evaded,  if  only  the  word  slavery  had 
been  used.    ♦     *    • 

We  do  not  say  that  no  one  else  but  the  Negro  can  share  in  this  protection. 
Both  the  language  and  spirit  of  these  articles  are  to  have  their  fair  and  just 
weight  in  any  question  of  construction.  Undoubtedly  while  Negro  slavery  alone 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  Congress  which  proposed  the  thirteenth  article,  it  for- 
bids any  other  kind  of  slavery,  now  or  hereafter.  If  Iklexican  peonage  or  the 
Chinese  coolie  labor  system  shall  develop  slavery  of  the  Mexican  or  Chinese 
race  within  our  territory,  this  amendment  may  safely  be  tnisted  to  make  it 
void.  And  so  if  other  rights  are  assailed  by  the  States  which  properly  and 
necessarily  fall  within  the  protection  of  these  articles,  that  protection  will  apply, 
though  the  party  interested  may  not  be  of  African  descent. 

PEONAGE^ 

Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States : 

Sec.  1990.  The  holding  of  any  person  to  service  or  labor  under  the  sy.st**ni 
known  as  peonage  is  abolished  and  forever  prohibited  in  the  Territory  of  Nc»w 
Mexico  or  in  any  other  Territory  or  State  of  the  United  States,  and  all  arts, 
laws,  resolutions,  orders,  regulations,  or  usages  of  the  Territory  of  New^  Mexico, 
or  in  any  other  Territory  or  State,  which  have  heretofore  established,  main- 
tained, or  enforced,  or  by  v  rtue  of  wiiich  any  attempt  shall  hereafter  be  made 
to  establish,  maintain,  or  enforce,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary service  or  labor  of  any  persons,  as  peons,  in  liquidation  of  any  debt  or 
obligation,  or  otherwise,  are  declared  null  and  void. 

Sec.  5526.  Every  person  who  holds,  arrests,  returns,  or  causes  to  be  held, 
arrested,  or  returned,  or  in  any  manner  aids  in  the  arrest  or  return  of  any 
person  to  a  condition  of  peonage,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

In  the  Peonage  cases  (123  Fed.  Rep.,  673)  Jones,  district  judge, 
says : 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  holding  or  returning  a  person  to  "  a  condition 
of  peonage,"  as  used  in  the  Revised  Statutes?  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Congi-ess  (Rev.  Stats.,  1900  and  5526)  a  system  of  service,  popularly 
called  "  peonage,"  existed  in  New^  Mexico,  though  not  so  termed  in  the  laws  of 
the  Territory,  which  spoke  of  the  relation  as  that  of  master  and  servnnt.  U 
derived  the  Institution  from  Mexico,  which  In  turn  inherited  it  from  Spain. 
Peonage  w-as  not  slavery  as  it  formerly  existed  in  this  country.  The  peon  was 
not  a  slave.  He  was  a  freeman,  with  political  as  well  as  civil  rights.  He 
entered  into  the  relation  from  choice  for  a  definite  perio<l  as  the  result  of 
mutual  contract.  The  relation  was  not  confined  to  any  race.  The  child  of  a 
peon  did  not  become  a  peon,  and  the  father  could  not  contract  away  the  services 
of  his  minor  child,  except  in  rare  cases.  The  peon,  male  or  female,  agreed  with 
the  master  upon  the  nature  of  the  service,  the  length  of  its  duration,  and  com* 
pensation.  *  *  ♦  The  courts  of  the  Territory  (New  Mexico),  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  holding  that  it  destroyed  the  right  formerly 
existing  under  the  Territorial  law^s  to  hold  to  service,  released  peons  from  com- 
pulsory service  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  w^herever  applied  to.  *  ♦  ♦  The 
right,  privilege,  or  immunity  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be  free  from 
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slavery,  or  Involuntary  servitude  of  any  kind,  except  upon  due  conviction  of 
crime,  being  given  or  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  Congress,  under  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  the 
th.rteenth  amendment,  had  power  not  only  to  strilte  down  and  annul  laws  which 
supported  the  system  of  peonage  In  New  Mexico,  but  by  direct  and  primary 
legislation  of  its  own  to  punish  criminally  individuals  who  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  violate  the  rifehts  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard 
by  lawlessly  subjecting  them  to  the  results  and  evils,  "  the  conditions,"  of  the 
forbidden  system. 

In  Clyatt  v.  United  States  (197  U.  S.,  207,  218),  in  reviewing  the 
peonage  statutes,  Justice  Brewer  said : 

It  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  Congress  may  enforce  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment by  direct  legislation,  punishing  the  holding  of  a  person  in  slavery  or  In 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  In  the  exercise  ef 
that  power  Congress  has  enacted  these  sections  denouncing  peonage,  and 
punishing  one  who  holds  another  in  that  condition  of  Involuntary  servitude^ 
This  legislation  is  not  limited  to  the  Territories  or  other  parts  of  the  strictly 
national  domain,  bnt  is  operative  in  the  States  and  wherever  the  sovereignty' 
of  the  United  States  extends.  We  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  this- 
legislation,  or  of  its  applicability  to  the  case  of  any  person  holding  another 
in  n  state  of  peonage,  and  this  whether  there  be  municipal  ordinance  or  State 
law  sanctioning  such  holding.  It  operates  directly  on  every  citizen  of  the; 
Uepiiblic,  wherever  his  residence  may  be. 

A  statute  which  punishes  one  who  having  made  a  written  contract  to  work 
for  another  for  a  fixed  time  afterwards  and  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
party  to  the  contract,  and  without  sufficient  excuse  abandons  It  and  makes  a 
similar  contract  with  another  person  without  telling  him  of  the  first  con- 
tract^ i^  contrary  to  the  thirteenth  amendment  because  it  establishes  a  system 
of  peonage  and  involuntary  servitude.  (Quoted  from  Peonage  Cases,  123  Fed- 
eral Reporter,  691.) 

Mr.  Hakeh.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  been  working  on  this 
subject  for  me  for  about  three  weeks.  I  had  a  letter  from  them 
yesterday,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  all  of  the  data  I 
want,  particularly  the  treaty,  or,  rather,  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Government  relative  to  the  exporting  of  their  workers  to  Cuba  and 
of  those  that  were  sent  here,  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  sent 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  but  I  was  advised  that  the  Chinese  Embassy 
down  here  was  very  busy,  and  that  they  will  turn  over  the  entire 
oripinal  matter  to  expeii:  Chinese,  whom  the  Library  has  employed 
for  this  purpose,  to  translate  it.  That  relates  to  the  time  when  Cuba 
was  under  Spain. 

Mr.  Cable,  That  applies  to  this  country,  too. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  because  the  original  treaty  between  China  and 
the  Government  of  Spain,  when  Cuba  was  under  Spain,  shows  that 
thej  abandoned  all  peonage.  In  other  words,  they  gave  free  circu- 
lation,  or  those  are  the  words  used  in  the  treaty,  but  it  was  pro- 
vided in  that  treaty  that  the  Chinese  who  were  then  in  Cuba  should 
remain  in  a  state  of  peonap^e,  which  would  have  held  until  we  took 
it  from  Spain  and  rescued  it  from  its  horrible  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Further  clearing  up  matters  on  the  desk  here,  I 
have  a  letter  from  Eev.  U.  G.  Murphy,  of  Seattle,  dated  July  22. 
1921.  Mr.  Murphy  has  appeared  before  the  committee  a  numlir  ot 
times.    He  says  in  his  letter : 

a  note  from  Hawaii  states  that  the  rehabiUtation  biU  has  passed  and  tliat 
uiifler  Its  terms  only  citizens  may  be  employed  on  Government  work,  resulting 
in  the  discharge  of  5,000  Japanese  or  other  alien  workmen,  much  to  the  joy  of 
the  plantation  men  who  are  having  a  hard  time  to  secure  the  necessary,  num- 
ber of  laborers.  I  did  not  know  that  this  biU  had  passed  the  Senate.  I  found 
in  Hawaii  that  there  was  much  opposition  to  it  by  men  not  connected  with  the 
plantations. 
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That  is  the  first  information  I  have  had  as  to  tlie  number. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  that  connection,  I  wi§h  to  state  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Territories  advised  me  about  three  days  ago 
that  as  soon  as  that  bill  has  been  passed  it  will  relieve  at  least  10,000 
from  the  Government  employ. 

Mr.  Mead.  What  is  the  source  of  his  infonnation? 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  si^ed  by  W.  C.  Boberts,  E.  F. 
McGrady,  and  Edgar  Wallace,  from  which  I  read  as  follows : 

On  Thursday,  June  20,  Mr.  Kalanianaole,  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  introduced  House  joint  resolution  158,  which  would  admit  to  the 
Territory  "  such  aliens  otherwise  Inadmissible  "  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
meet  the  "emergency  existing  in  the  shortage  of  agricultural  labor."  This 
bill  was  defeated  July  7  in  the  Committee  on  Immigration  of  the  House.  Late 
the  same  day  the  Hawaiian  Delegate  presented  House  joint  resolution  171 
Representative  Albert  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Immigratioii, 
hurriedly  called  a  meeting  of  his  committee,  approved  the  bill,  and  it  was 
ordered  reported  to  the  House  the  following  day  with  the  recommendation  that 
It  should  pass. 

But  the  new  bill  went  much  further  than  the  defeated  joint  resolution.  It 
did  not  confine  the  occupation  of  Chinese  coolies  it  is  proposed  to  bring  Into 
Hawaii  to  agriculture,  but  to  add  to  the  great  wrong  the  new  bill  provides 
that  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  its  passage  whenever  an  "«nergency" 
exists  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  reason  of  a  serious  shortage  of  labor 
"  either  general  or  by  any  particular  class  or  classes,"  Chinese  coolies  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Territory. 

The  joint  resolution  as  printed  provides : 

"That  such  admission  of  aliens  shall  operate  to  Increase  the  number  of 
persons  of  any  one  alien  nationality  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  so  that  their 
total  numbers  at  any  one  time  shall  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Territory  as  determined  by  the  last  census." 

To  be  just  in  our  report,  we  are  informed  that  there  was  an  omission  of 
the  word  "  not "  between  "  shall "  and  "  exceed,"  and  that  it  was  a  typographical 
error  which  It  was  proposed  to  correct.  But  the  joint  resolution  does  provide 
for  20  per  cent.  The  census  of  1920  gives  the  population  of  Hawaii  as  255,912. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  this  would  be  51,182. 

Then,  they  say  that  House  joint  resolution  158  was  defeated  in  the 
Immigration  Committee  through  the  insistence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
record,  in  correction  of  that  statement,  that,  if  I  remember  correctly— 
and  our  records  will  show  the  facts — House  joint  i^esolution  158  was 
not  defeated,  but  House  joint  resolution  171  was  substituted  for  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  should  be  stated  in  that  connection,  and  we  will  try 
to  make  that  clear  in  the  brief  we  will  present,  that  the  real  objections 
to  that  resolution  have  never  as  yet  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

The  Chatrman.  We  want  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  One  of  the  objections  is  the  fact  that  we  would  make 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  place  for  criminals.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  letting  down  the  bars  to  every  undesirable  criminal  class 
of  the  world  to  come  to  Hawaii  and  remain.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  this  fact,  that  having  once  entered  the  islands 
they  are  then  on  American  soil,  and  without  passport-s  they  could 
come  directly  to  the  United  States. 

The  CiiATR3iAN.  A  number  of  amendments  are  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  when  we  get  through  with  the  open  hearings  those  amendments 
will  be  presented  and  considered ;  but  until  we  have  come  to  a  con- 
clusion, which  will  take  some  time  probably  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  matter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  expend  that  labor. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Wright  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Chilton  are  in  Washins^ton,  hav- 
ing arrived  prior  to  July  27,  and  reported  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  To-day  they  are  before  us  to  make  a  report  on  the 
Hawaiian  situation.  Mr.  George  W.  Wright  is  the  president  of  the 
Honolulu  Central  Labor  Union,  or  was  on  June  26,  and  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  man  who  sent  the  cablegram  of  that  date  to  Mr. 
Edgar  C.  Wallace,  at  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Building. 
The  cablegram  he  sent  is  in  the  record  on  page  381,  part  of  the 

Erinted  record  of  these  hearings    (Serial  7 — Labor  Problems   in 
[awaii.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEORGE  W.  WEIGHT,  HOHOLTTLTr,  PEESIDENT 
OF  THE  CENTEAL  L&BOE  UNION  OF  HONOITTLTI. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  a  machmist  employed  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Navy 
Yard. 

The  Chairman".  You  are  employed  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  over  there? 

Mr.  Wright.  For  about  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  go  from  over  there,  or  from  what 
part  of  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  Wright.  From  California. 

The  Chairman.  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  in  Hawaii  about  four  years. 

^Ir.  Raker.  Get  him  to  qualify,  Mr.  Chairman.  How  long  did 
you  live  in  California  before  you  went  to  Hawaii  ? 

]Mr.  Wright.  For  about  four  years  in  California. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  where  did  you  go  to  California? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  lived  for  about  four  years  in  California  before  I 
went  to  Hawaii,  and  previous  to  my  residence  in  California  I  lived 
in  Nevada  for  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where? 

Mr.  Wright.  In  Tonopah,  Goldfield,  and  Reno. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  going  to  Nevada,  where  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Before  going  to  Nevada  I  was  in  California  for 
about  two  years.  Prior  to  that  my  life  was  spent  in  the  east.  I 
was  born  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cabi^.  What  part  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wright.  Chagrin  Falls. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  what  county  is  that?    That  is  my  State. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  it  is  m  Cuyahoga  County,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
We  removed  from  that  State  when  I  was  a  very  little  child  to 
Meadeville,  Pa.,  where  I  spent  most  gf  my  youthful  days.  I  went 
to  school  and  college  there. 

Mr.  Cabm:.  To  what  college. 

^Ir.  Wright.  Allegheny  College. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  organizations  do  you  represent  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Central  Labor  Dnion  of  Honolulu,  and  I  am 
also  the  president  of  the  Machinists'  Union,  Lodge  1245,  of  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  You  work  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  works? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  is  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Wright.  Pearl  Harbor  is  located  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  machinists'  union 
out  there ! 

Mr.  Wright.  The  membership  of  the  machinists'  union  at  the 
present  time  is  about  250  or  260. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Wright.  All  American  citizens,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 
They  are  not  all  white.  There  are  Chinese  or  part  Chinese  and 
part  Hawaiian  and  Portuguese.    We  have  no  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  Japanese  applications  for  mem- 
bership? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  not  had  any  since  I  have  been  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  there  any  Calif ornians  in  the  union? 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  take  up  Calif  ornians  separately? 

Mr.  Wright.  As  a  separate  and  distinct  race? 

Mr.  Kaker.  There  has  been  a  telegram  here 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute  before  going  into 
that.    You  are  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Honolulu? 

Mr.  Wright,   x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  comprises  20  or  30  locals,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  there  are  at  present  14  organizations  affili- 
ated with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Representing  a  membership  of  about  what? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
know  the  exact  membership  of  the  different  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  a  guess  as  to  the  total  represented 
membership  in  the  Central  Labor  Union  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  would  make  a  guess  that  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1,200. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  American  citizens  in  those  unions? 

Mr.  Wright.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Does  any 
union  there  take  in  nonassimilable  races  in  its  membership  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  some  of  the  different  organizations  would 
if  they  had  occasion  to. 

The  Chairman.  Which  ones? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  charters 
of  some  of  the  international  organizations  that  absolutely  forbids 
the  taking  in  of  aliens. 

The  Chairiman.  But  the  machinists'  union  does  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  no  Japanese  in  our  union. 

Mr.  Alifas.  May  I  interject  an  explanation  there  respecting  the 
machinists? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Alifas.  The  machinists'  union  is  supposed  not  to  take  in  any- 
one but  white,  sober,  industrious  machinists.  Those  are  the  quali- 
fications, and  the  yellow  race  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  color, 
and  therefore  they  would  not  be  eligible  under  our  constitution,  but 
imder  our  obligation 
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Mr.  Free.  What  is  the  fact  ?  They  must  have  known  them  at  the 
time  they  took  them  in. 

IMr.  Alifas.  The  facts  are  that,  according  to  our  constitution,  we 
have  the  right  to  take  in  anyone  who  is  working  at  the  machinists' 
trade,  but  the  obligation  that  our  members  take  prevents  them  from 
proposing  for  membership  any  other  than  a  white,  sober,  and  indus- 
trious machinist. 

Mr.  Raker.  First,  the  man  must  be  white  ? 

Mr.  Alifas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And,  second,  he  must  be  sober? 

Mr.  Alitas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  one  of  the  qualifications? 

Mr.  Altfab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  third  is  that  he  must  be  industrious  ? 

Mr.  Alifas.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  are  three  good  qualifications,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wright,  are  you  familiar  with  the  Japanese 
Labor  Federation  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  know  there  is  such  a  federation ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  federation  made  application  to  be  taken 
into  the  membership  of  the  Central  Labor  Union? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  since  I  have  been  in  the  chair  as  president  of 
the  Central  Labor  Union.  I  believe  that  at  the  time  of  the  strike 
there  was  some  application ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  went. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  chair? 

Mr.  Wright.  Since  about  the  1st  of  April  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Central  Labor  Union 
prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  the  Machinists'  Union 
about  the  midde  of  1920,  or  about  August,  I  think,  of  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Since  your  membership  as  a  delegate  to  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  has  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  of  Hawaii, 
or  of  Honolulu,  or  of  any  particular  island,  applied  for  membership 
or  affiliation  in  the  Central  Labor  Union? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Filipino  Federation  of  Labor  made  any 
application  for  membership  in  the  Central  Labor  Union? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Filipino  labor  organization  has,  I  believe,  made 
application. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  acted  on? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  definitely ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  acted  upon 
locally,  and  the  application  has  been  approved. 

The  Chairman.  The  application  has  been  approved  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  By  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  you  are  the  president  ? 

Mr.  Wright,  Of  which  I  am  the  president. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  step  after  that  approval? 

Air.  Wright.  The  next  step  is  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  It  has  been  so  referred,  and  is  in  their  hands 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  indorsement? 

Mr,  Wright.  With  our  indorsement. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  personal  indorsement  as  well? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Not  my  personal  indorsement ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  views  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  Wright.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  personal  indorsement "  * 
Do  you  mean  my  personal  opinion? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  but 
I  was  not  president  at  the  time  this  application  was  made.  That  was 
just  before  I  came  into  office.    Mr.  Tyson  was  then  the  president. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  personal  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  So  far  as  my  personal  opinion  is  concerned,  I  believ** 
that  the  Filipino  labor  organization  should  be  affiliated. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  the  Japanese  federa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  another  question  entirely.'  You  must  under- 
stand that  the  Filipinos  are  a  different  class  of  people.  The  Fili- 
l^inos,  while  they  are  not  full  citizens,  are  what  you  might  call  semi- 
citizens.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  inhabitants  of  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  that  sense  they  are,  I  believe,  to  that  extent 
under  the  American  Flag. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  sent  this  telegram  dated  June  26  to  Mr. 
Edgar  C.  Wallace,  American  Federation  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C,  reading  as  follows: 

Hawaii's  emergency  commission  misrepresenting  conditions.     Statistics  our 
possession  indicate  no  actual  labor  shortage  in  Territory.    Unemployed  an 
casuals  in  excess  of  plantation  requirements.    Men  driven  from  plantation^  i" 
intolerable  conditions;  mostly  still   available  if  paid   living  wage.     Varoof 
Philippine  Commissioner,  assured  planters  of  influx  of  Phllipinos.     Cos-i   <»' 
living  here  still  near  peak.    No  labor  organization  has  indorsed  plan:  oentr.: 
labor  and  affiliated  unions  all  vigorously  protest  scheme  direct  blow  Ameri«'j  n 
ism  program.    Condition  sugar  industry  due  previous  overproduction,  low  fin-  * 
excessive  capitalization,  plantation  strike  and  gross  mismanagement.     I^*-*- 
charges  planters  intentionally  limiting  production,  planning  artiflcial   unrt.. 
ployment  in  campaign  lower  wages.    Employers  exerting  economic  pressun»  •  • 
men  to  force  indorsement  planters  program.    Charge  of  Japanese  consp  n\> 
control  industry  ridiculous  falsehood.     Japanese  here  striving  for  Ameri'-. 
Ideals   and   standards.     Strike  purely   oconoraic.    No   nationalistic    Issues    / 
volved.     Additional  information  by  mail.     Furnish  copies  this  message  Cnrry 
Nolan,  Davis,  Baker,  and  all  internationals.     If  desired,  organized  labor  s»  • 
committee  assist  in  light.    Wire  instructions. 

Did  you  send  that  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  stand  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  With  the  exception  of  certain  points  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  message  to  Mr.  Wallace,  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  subsequent  telegram,  Mr.  Wallace  f 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  haven't  it  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  i^eady  to  present  it  to  the  committee  f 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  did  send  a  subsequent  telegram  which,  in  effect. 
does  modify  it  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  Chairman.  But  Mr.  Wallace  said  to  me  the  telegram  \^a^ 
falsely  sent;  that  if  it  was  not  falsely  sent,  that  Mr.  Wright  had  lx?<»n 
coerced  into  changing  his  view  and  sending  it,  and  he  thought  i? 
better  not  to  send  it  to  the  committee.  We  are  now  without  ihr 
second  telegram,  so  we  are  depending  on  you  to  make  your  statement 
correcting  it. 
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Mr.  Baker«  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Wallace,  that  the  best  tiling  for 
j^ou  to  do  would  be  to  get  the  telegram  and  make  the  presentation. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  AVould  it  not  be  well  to  permit  Mr.  W  right  to  tell 
his  story  ? 

Mr.  Kaker.  He  is  going  to  do  that.  That  is  what  the  chairman 
is  figuring  on. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  developing  this  question.  Here  is  a  tele- 
pram  that  is  short,  with  straight,  clear-cut  sentences.  You  are  a 
newspaper  man,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir.  I  have  done  a  little  bit  of  newspaper  work 
j^ince  the  1st  of  April,  but  I  am  not  a  newspaper  man  by  profession. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will,  just  go  ahead  and  give  us  your  views. 
The  committee  has  taken  that  and  placed  it  in  the  hearings  and  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  that,  but  were  imable  to  obtain  from  Mr. 
Wallace  a  copy,  although  they  asked  for  it  prior  to  the  last  hearing. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  straight,  I 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Wallace  send  down  and  get  that  telegram. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  simplify  things  very  much,  if  he  has  a 
copy,  to  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  the  second  telegram  go  in  and  then  he  can  ex- 
plain it. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  read  the  message  that  was  sent  on  July  4,  as  I 
have  confirmed  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  now,  that  is  the  one  following  the  one  the  chair- 
man just  read,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  the  one  the  chairman  refers  to? 

Mr.  Wright.  No  ;  this  is  the  second  one  following. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  second  telegram  the  chairman  refers  to  as 
having  been  sent  to  Mr.  Wallace  from  Hawaii  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes.    It  is  as  follows; 

lA^tter  held  up  poiulinc!:  ot)r'ference  between  planters  and  union  conimitt(^. 
Temporary  labor  sliortnp^e  ex"8t«j  on  plantations.  Charjre  of  intolerable  condi- 
tions and  delibernte  curtailment  of  present  producfon  not  sustained  by  subse- 
quent investigation.  Former  message  conveyed  sentiment  of  Central  Labor 
Union  and  stands  as  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  got  your  signature? 

Mr.  Wright.  Signature  ^'  Wright." 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wallace,  is  that  the  one  you  thought  was 
fraudulently  sent,  or  if  it  was  not  fraudulently  sent  that  Mr.  Wright 
had  been  coerced  and  intimidated? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  received  that  message  and 
further  received  the  information  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
not  only  had  knowledge  of  the  message  being  sent  but  was  actually 
aware  of  the  contents 

The  Chairman.  Which  I  was  not. 

Mr,  Wallace.  I  formed  the  opinion  that  either  the  message  was 
sent  without  Mr.  Wright's  knowledge  or  that  Mr.  Wright  had  been 
coerced. 

Mr.  Wright.  Which  I  state  was  a  very  natural  inference,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  sent  the  telegram. 
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The  Chairman.  You  made  the  modiiBcations? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  made  the  modifications. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  result  of  your  observations? 

Mr.  Wright.  As  a  result  of  my  observation ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  coerced? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  not  coerced. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  misinformed  in  the  first  place  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Let  me  clarify  the  situation  in  regard  to  this  original 
telegram.  You  people  probably  think  that  telegram  is  an  expression 
of  my  individual  opinion.  Please  understand  that  it  was  a  telegram 
instructed  to  be  sent  by  the  central  labor  union  and  comprises  the 
sentiment  of  the  delegates  as  expressed  in  the  meeting  of  the  labor 
conference. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  arrive  at  those  sentiments  by  way  of 
resolutions  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  arrived  at  those  sentiments  by  a  discussion 
and  followed  that  by  a  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  undertook  to  sense  in  this  telegram  both 
the  resolution  and  the  discussion.    Did  you  follow  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  followed  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Eak£R.  Was  this  telegram  read  to  the  council  before  you 
sent  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  not  read  before  it  was  sent. 

Mr.  Cable.  Which  one  do  you  mean,  Judge? 

Mr.  Eaker.  The  first  one. 

Mr.  Free.  Was  the  second  telegi'am  authorized  by  the  labor  con- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  second  telegram  was  my  telegram  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. I  believe  I  could  outline  the  developments  that  led  up  to  the 
sending  of  this  first  telegram  and  the  sending  of  the  second  cor- 
rective telegram. 

Mr.  Raker.  Bef er  to  them  as  "  first "  and  "  second."  and  then  we 
will  not  get  them  confused. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  presume  you  gentlemen  are  aware  of  the  develop- 
ments that  led  up  to  the  situation  as  you  have  been  informed  at  this 
end.  But  I  would  like  to  present  the  events  as  they  occurred  in 
Honolulu,  because  I  believe  that  certain  points  will  be  developed 
which  are  not  matters  of  knowledge  to  you. 

The  Chaikman.  Before  you  go  any  further  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  we  are  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time,  with  what  you  are  about  to 
present  and  we  will,  somewhere  along  further  in  the  hearings,  want 
the  best  views  you  have  as  to  the  labor  situation  over  there,  the 
racial  situation — the  relations  of  the  plantations,  and  the  future  con- 
ditions of  the  islands  unless  some  changes  are  had.  I  other  words, 
you  are  fresh  from  the  ground,  and  we  have  all  the  time  necessarj', 
so  takeyour  time. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  plenty  of  time,  and 
I  do  not  like  to  feel  that  I  am  imposing  upon  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  weather  is  very  hot  and  the  legislative 
program  is  such  that  there  is  no  need  for  hurry,  and  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  of  a  class  that  do  not  want  to  run  home. 
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Mr.  Wright.  About  the  middle  of  April  of  this  year  Mr.  E.  Faxon 
Bishop,  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
approached  Mr.  McCarty,  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  explained 
to  him  the  desire  of  the  sugar  planters  to  secure  Chinese  coolie  labor 
to  work  on  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  what  I  do  want 
you  to  state  is  to  indicate  clearly  what  parts  of  your  statement  are 
matters  of  personal  knowledge  and  what  are  not,  and  to  state  how 
you  obtained  the  information  which  is  not  a  part  of  your  personal 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Wrigut.  I  will  state  this  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Bishop 
lumself  to  a  commission  of  which  I  was  a  member  as  an  explanation 
of  how  this  originated. 

Mr.  Cable.  Will  you  follow  out  that  statement  as  to  what  you 
know  personally,  and  what  you  do  not  know  personally,  state  how 
you  got  jrour  information. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  attempt  to  do  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  realized  the  difficulties  that  would  arise 
if  this  request  were  made  direct  by  the  planters  themselves,  as  he 
admitted  to  us,  so  he  made  use  of  the  executive  of  the  Territorial 
government  in  an  attempt  to  secure  legislation  that  would  make  the 
importation  of  Chinese  coolies  into  Hawaii  possible.  I  would  say 
probably  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Bishop's  representations  Gov.  McCarthy 
sent  a  special  message 

Mr.  Free  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  I  do  not  know  who  Mr. 
Bishop  is. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Bishop  is  president  .of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  Gov.  McCarthy  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Territorial  le^slature  then  in  session  urging  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  petitioning  Congress  to  enact  legislation  allowing  the  im- 
portation of  aliens,  including  orientals,  for  agricultural  and  domes- 
tic work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  your  intent  to  convey  to  this  committee  that  the 
president  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Association  went  to  the  governor 
to  ^et  this  matter  started  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Absolutely.  That  is  the  explanation  that  Mr.  Bishop 
himself  gave  us  in  a  conference  at  which  I  was  present. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  instead  of  taking  it  up  themselves  per- 
sonally, they  started  through  the  governor  to  make  it  an  official  act? 

Mr.  Wright.  To  make  it  official,  because,  as  Mr.  Bishop  said,  he 
realized  that  it  would  be  objectionable,  there  would  be  objections  to 
it  if  it  was  started  by  the  sugar  planters  themselves  on  their  own 
initiative. 

A  bill  was  at  once  proposed,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lyman,  I 
believe,  which  definitely  specified  either  25,000  or  30,000  Chinese. 
The  bill  was  at  once  withdrawn  when  it  was  found  that  the  papers 
had  featured  the  fact  that  a  definite  number  of  coolies  were  desired, 
placing  the  number  at  26,000  or  30,000,  for  it  was  realized  that  such 
a  bald  proposal  would  arouse  a  storm  of  opposition. 

Now,  I  will  state  in  explanation  of  that,  that  that  is  the  explana- 
tion that  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation, gave  to  us  as  to  the  origin  of  this  popular  opinion  regarding 
the  numoer  of  Chinese  that  was  required. 
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Mr.  Free.  This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes.  Whether  it  was  acted  upon  or  not  I  am  not  in 
position  to  say,  but  it  was  proposed  and  it  was  placed  on  the  press 
table  and  the  daily  papers  in  Honolulu  came  out  featuring  the  fact. 

Mr.  Free.  Was  that  a  request  to  the  United  States  Congress  to 
do  this,  or  what  was  the  nature  of  the  bill  that  was  introduced  into 
the  legislature? 

Mr.  Wright.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  bill  that  was  finally  passed. 

Mr.  Fri:e.  Passed  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  passed  in  Hawaii  by  the  legislature.  It  also,  if 
I  remember,  made  use  of  the  humanitarian  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  starving  Chinese  coolies;  introducinir  that  element  as  bearing^ 
on  the  situation;  you  understand? 

Mr.  Free.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  no  copy  of  it ;  no.  I  was  unable  to  get  a  copy 
of  it. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  subsequent  to  a  conference  with  the  governor? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  suppose  that  it  was  subsequent. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  bill  by  Mr.  Lyman  was  pend- 
ing m  conference  some  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  question  of 
labor  shortage  came  up? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  point  3'ou  raise  I  do  not  know,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  date  of  the  conference  of  Mr.  Bishop  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Irwin.  You  are  referring  to  the  conference  Mr.  Bishop  had 
with  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  governor? 

Mr.  Wright.  He  gave  us  no  dates  as  to  when  that  occurred.  If 
anyone  here  is  in  possession  of  that  data,  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  will  say  for  your  information  that  that  consultation 
was  held  the  day  before  the  special  message  was  sent.  It  wasn't  a 
consultation  between  Mr.  Bishop  and  the  governor.  It  was  a  consul- 
tation between  Mr.  Bishop  and  the  leading  business  men  and  the 
heads  of  the  Government  departments  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  resolution  Mr.  Wright  speaks  about, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lvman  tc  admit  30,000  Chinese  into  Hawaii, 
pending  before  this  conference  was  had? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes;  some  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  IiAKER.  There  was  a  resolution  to  ask  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  entrance  of  30,000  Chinese? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  there  was  a  conference  between  the  governor  and 
the  president  of  the  senate,  ami  a  resolution  was  presented  to  the 
legislature  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No.    It  went  down  with  the  governor's  message. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  What  was  the  explanation  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  was  entirely  an  act  of  Mr.  Lj'man,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Cable.  Can  you  tell  us  who  this  Mr.  Lyman  is?  What  is  his 
business?    Is  he  interested  in  sugar  plantations? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Mr.  I^man  is  a  lawyer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  legis- 
ture.    He  is  from  Eulo. 
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Mr.  Cable.  Does  this  Mr.  Lyman  represent  Mr.  Bishop  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  say  that  any  one  repre- 
sented Mr.  Bishop.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
Territory. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  mean  outside  of  the  legislature.  Do  you  know 
whether  he  is  the  attorney  of  record,  or  anything  like  that?  Are 
they  in  the  same  city  or  the  same  island  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  are  not  in  the  same  city  and  not  on  the  same 
island.  The  island  of  Hawaii  is  separated  from  Oahu  where 
Honolulu  is  situated. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Hindle  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  permit  30,000  Chinese  to  come  to  Hawaii,  and  this  Mr. 
Toyman's  resolution  was  carrying  out  that  same  idea. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  other  words,  the  change  of  the  resolution  was  one 
asked  directly  for  Chinese,  and  the  other  one  after  this  consultation 
with  the  governor  resolved  into  a  message  by  the  governor  and  a 
resolution  by  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  that  has  been  presented  to 
this  committee  asking  that  the  immigration  laws  be  changed  so  that 
Hawaii  might  receive  labor. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  has  been  the  result. 

The  Ciiatr:man.  I  might  say  the  redrafting  of  the  Hindle  resolu- 
tion was  done  in  conformity  with  a  letter  by  W.  B.  Wilson,  then  Sec- 
ret *irv  of  Labor,  dated  February  2G,  1918  (?),  following  one  of  the 
Hindle  bills  or  resolutions  introduced  by  request  of  the  Delegate, 
which  called  for  30,000  Chinese. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  one  of  the  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
Congress  at  Washington  ? 

The  Chairman,  les.  That  is  the  last  one,  I  believe,  we  fussed 
with. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  committee  was 
unanimously  ad\'erse  to  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  resolution  which  you  are  all  familiar  with  was 
introduced  and  it  was  pushed  through  hurriedly  without  a  hearing. 
I  will  state  in  explanation  of  that,  it  has  been  customary  always  in 
our  legislature  to  give  public  hearings  on  all  matters  that  are  con- 
sidered of  general  importance.  We  had  just  come  through  a  rather 
serious  fight,  as  we  considered  it,  against  a  press  control  bill,  which 
we  believed  was  a  menace  to  our  interests,  and  we  had  public  hear- 
ings giving  us  every  consideration 

Mr.  Cable  (interposing).  That  was  before  a  committee? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  was  just  before  this  coolie  resolution  came  up, 
but  the  coolie  resolution  was  handled  differently.  It  was  pushed  by, 
and,  as  I  say,  it  was  pushed  through  without  opportunity  for  public 
hearings.  The  legislative  committee  of  the  central  labor  bodies, 
of  which  I  was  chairman  at  the  time — I  was  also  president  of  the 
council 

Mr.  Cable  (interposing).  Mr.  Wright,  how  long  was  it  between 
the  time  the  resolution  was  introduced  until  it  was  reported  out  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  (Mr.  Irwin  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong)  it 
was  less  than  a  week. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  long  between  the  time  it  was  introduced  before 
it  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  signed  by  the  governor? 
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Mr.  Wright.  It  was  all  within  a  week,  I  think 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  think  that  is  true.  It  was  all  near  the  end  of  thfi 
session,  I  think,  and  the  bill  was  introduced  the  last  week  of  the 
session,  and  had  to  go  through  then  or  not  at  all. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  central  labor  body,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  prepared  a  memorial  protesting  against  the  pas<a*.^ 
of  the  resolution,  but  the  member  of  the  house  who  was  to  ha\*f 
presented  it  was  denied  the  floor  on  a  parliamentary,  point  of  order— 
a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  I  believe — and  we  were  unable  to 
get  our  protest  into  the  record.  This  protest  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  a  matter  of  record  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Baker.  Read  it.  That  is  the  one  the  labor  council  prefentf».i 
to  the  legislative  committee,  and  they  could  not  even  get  it  in  the 
record  or  get  a  hearing  on  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  read  it : 

Exhibit  A. 

To  THE  House  of  Repbesentatives  : 

Referring  to  the  concurrent  resolution  autliorizing  the  appointanent  of  a  Cl- 
eaned labor  commission  to  go  to  Washington  to  urge  the  necessity  of  importir.* 
Chinese  coolie  labor  into  the  Territory,  we  beg  to  present  the  protest  of  « r- 
ganized  labor  in  opposition  to  any  such  scheme. 

Our  opposition  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations : 

We  maintain  that  there  is  not  at  present  any  serious  shortage  In  the  ava.. 
able  supply  of  labor  in  the  Territory,  and  that  the  representations  of  the  suj.*sr 
planters  to  that  effect  are  false  and  misleading,  being  based  upon  data  Wur 
does  not  cover  the  ground,  and  that  the  efforts  put  forth  In  behalf  of  tl  ^ 
scheme  are  for  the  sinister  purpose  of  creating  an  oversupply  of  labor  wri 
the  end  in  view  of  introducing  a  cheaper  substitute  ftir  the  present  labor  ♦!»- 
ment  and  thus  inevitably  lowering  the  present  standards  of  living  not  on!;, 
among  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos  but  among  those  of  the  white  race  and  . : 
American  nationality. 

The  whole  wage  system  of  any  community  is  based  upon  the  lowest  wai:*^ 
paid  to  unskilled  labor,  and  a  material  reduction  of  the  standards  of  thi-^> 
at  the  lowest  subsistence  level  must  affect  the  entire  structure  of  our  8<»«ii 
and  economic  life.     We  can  not  endure  to  have  a  virtual  system  of  peon.-- 
with  all  its  attendant  evils  introduced  into  an  already  complicated  s'tuati"' 

The  present  shortage  in  the  sugar  crop  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of  labor,  hn: 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  strike  of  last  year,  which  affected  the  growing  cr  •. 
and  reduced  the  production  for  the  present  year. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fart  that  under  the  organic  act  it  Is  reqti'r*- 
that  an  industrial,  survey  of  tlie  Territory  be  held  every  five  years,  and  wr 
are  advised  that  1921  is  the  year  in  which  this  survey  falls  due.     Any  «»: 
action  as  the  legislature  contemplates  in  this  matter  should  be  deferred  u'  :. 
after  the  report  of  a  compet(*iit  and  impartial  oomralsslon.  such  as  would  »•• 
appointed  under  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor.    If  such  report  shows  * 
actual  shortage  of  labor  which  is  now  clalmo<l,  then  it  will  be  time  to  thrj-i 
of  devising  some  adequate  and  satisfactory  remedy. 

To  send  this  commission  of  labor,  so-called,  to  Washington  at  this  time  r* 
the  last  act  of  the  present  session  of  the  leftislature  would  smell  too  Rtron.:!; 
of  "  undue  influence  "  and  would  bring  into  the  present  rather  strnine<I  «Jit'i?- 
tion  another  element  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  We  state  frankly  that  ^r 
ganized  labor  will  resist  to  the  last  any  such  effort  aimed  at  creating  arti- 
ficial unemployment  in  the  Territory  by  flooding  the  plantations  with  a  liAnJ* 
of  coolies,  and  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  through  all  our  national  and  Uit»  r- 
national  affiliated  organizations  and  an  effort  made  to  prevent  the  cousumiri 
tion  of  this  evil  design. 

Legislative  Committee  of  the  Central  I^bob  Corifcn, 
By  Geo.  W.  Wright,  Chairman, 

Mr.  Cable.  Were  you  there  at  this  meeting? 
Mr.  Wright.  At  what  meeting? 
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Mr.  Cable.  At  the  meeting  that  passed  this  resolution. 

Air.  Wright.  Understand  this  was  a  resolution  prepared  by  the 
le*rislative  committee  which  has  the  watching  of  the  laws,  just  as 
leojislative  committees  of  organizations  here  at  Washington  keep 
watch  of  laws  passed  by  Congress,  and  I  happened  to  be  chairman  of 
that  committee. 

Air.  Cable.  How  many  were  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Wright  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  were  three  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cable.  Two  besides  yourself? 

Mr,  Wright.  Two  besides  myself. 

Mr.  Cable,  And  you  drew  that  up  and  wanted  to  get  it  in  the 
rt't'ord  and  were  not  able  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  handed  it  to  Representative  Uluilii. 

Mr.  Cable.  Had  you  prior  to  that  time  had  any  meeting  of  the 
Cotincil  to  authorize  3^011 — ^ 

Mr.  Wright.  We  had  no  time.  This  matter  was  being  pushed 
through,  so  that  when  it  came  to  our  attention  there  was  no  time 
to  call  a  special  meeting  for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  it. 
I  will  state  that  it  had  been  discussed  in  the  meeting  of  my  own 
oriranization,  the  machinists,  which  happened  to  have  met  just  about 
this  time,  but  the  meetings  of  th«  labor  council  of  the  Central  Labor 
Unions  are  two  weeks  apart,  and  during  the  period  between  meetings 
various  committees  are  empowered  and  authorized  to  handle  suclx 
emergency  work  as  comes  up. 

Mr.  Cable.  Who  were  the  other  two  men  and  whom  did  they  repre- 
-ent  t     Can  you  put  that  into  the  record,  too? 

Mr.  Wright.  C.  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Painters'  Union,  and  Estelle 
linker,  of  the  Teachers'  Union. 

Mr.  Free.  Are  the  school-teachers  organized  into  a  union  in 
rlawaii? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  the  school-teachers  have  a  little  organization. 

Mr.  Free.  Do  all  of  the  teachers  belong,  or  just  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Wright.  No  ;  not  all  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Irwix.  Verv'  few  of  the  teachers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  belong  to 
hut  union — that  is,  of  the  public-school  teachers.  I  do  not  know 
lie  number  at  all. 

Mr.  Cabi^.  Is  this  man  a  teacher  himself? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  a  woman. 

Mr.  Cable.  Oh,  pardon  me.    Is  she  a  teacher? 

Mr.  Wright.  She  is  a  teacher,  but  she  is  a  teacher  mostly  in  kin- 
lorgarten  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  private  tutelages. 

Af  r.  Ikwix.  She  is  not  employed  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present 
\nn\  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  She  is  not  employed  in  the  public  schools  at  the 
tn»seiit  time. 

Mr.  Irwin.  How  long  before  the  legislature  adjourned  was  this 
i*solntion  attempted  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature — I  mean  ap- 
loximately? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  tbi»k  it  was  about  five  or  six  days  before  the  legis- 
iture  adjourned. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  intend  to  convey  to  the  committee  that  this 
^solution  which  followed  the  conference  of  the  governor  and  the 
re.siJing  officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  that 
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3'on  people  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  present  any  of  tfuj* 
facts  to  the  committee  at  all? 

Mr.  1\'bight.  We  were  not. 

Mr,  Raker.  Yon  were  not  entitled  to  be  heard* 

Mr.  Wright.  We  figured  we  were  entitled  to  be  heard, 

Mr.  Kaeer.  I  mean  you  were  not  heard. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  were  not  heard. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yon  were  not  given  an  opportnnity  and  they  woc.i 
not  even  let  you  put  it  in  the  reoord?    Is  thnt  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  explain ;  The  thin^  was  out  of  the  hands  of  i!,- 
committee  practically  before  we  had  this  prepared  and  an  atten::: 
was  made  to  introduce  it  on  the  floor  bnt  Mr.  Uluihi,  who  wa.-  i- 
present  it,  was  unable  to  get  the  floor — was  denied  the  floor,  a?  K 
states  to  me,  on  motion  of  a  previous  ouestion,  and  the  report  of  i^ 
committee  was  adopted  without  him  having  an  opportunity  to  ti 
that  protest, 

Mr.  Raeer.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  clearly  presented  to  th.' 
legislature  that  this  method  would  be  virtual  system  of  peonage  if 
it  was  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  not.  It  was  not  presented  to  my  knowled::'' 
If  any  one  here  has  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  ar;! 
Senate — if  that  is  on  file  in  Washington,  that  point  could  be  look>-. 
up.  I  was  unable  to  get  a  copy  of  those  before  I  came  away  becau- 
they  had  not  been  completed. 

Mr.  Cable,  Mr.  Wright,  was  this  resolution  published  in  the  nen- 
papers? 

Mr.  Wright.  This  resolution  was  published  in  our  own  paper. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  own  paper? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  a  little  weekly  paper  that  the  labor  orgaiii/a- 
tions  get  out. 

Jlr.  Cable.  Was  that  published  before  they  voted  on  the  questi... 

Mr.  Wright.  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  that ;  no. 

Mr.  Cable.  Did  you  serve  a  copy  on  every  member  in  tht  I.'-r  - 
latnre? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,    The  thing  was  finished  right  there. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Mr.  Wright,  the  legislation  went  through  both  hoiw  • 
of  the  legislature  in  regular  orcler — had  to  go  through  in  regiilf 
order,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  in  the  senate  and  in  f 
house? 

Mr.  Wright.  This  was  introduced  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  say,  it  had  to  go  through  the  senate  and  had  to  ■:■ 
through  the  house,  and  had  to  go  before  a  committee  of  each  bi-wl; 
and  you  had  an  opportunity  to  api>car  before  each  one  of  those  inu  . 
mittees.  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Xo. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Wliv  not? 

Mr,  Wright.  We  had  no  opportunity,  because  we  had  no  notiif. 

Mr.  Irwin.  The  matter  was  published  in  the  daily  papers  tlnp 
was  it  not.  right  along? 

Mr.  AVrigiit.  I  do  not  belipvp  it-  wm;  two  davs  after  it  was  ni/ 
lished  in  the  paper  before  tha 
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Mr.  Irwin  (interposing).  Don't  you  know  that  that  is  impossible 
under  the  law  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  bill  to  go 
through  both  houses  in  less  than  five  days? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  say  less  than  five  days  that  it  went  through. 
I  sav  after  it  came  to  our  attention. 

3fr.  Irwik.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  conference  that  was  held  in 
the  cfovernors  office  was  given  publicity  that  very  day  ? 

^fr.  Wright.  That  conference  and  the  governor's  message  were 
^iven  publicity;  yes. 

Mr.  Irwin.  On  the  very  day  the  conference  was  held  and  the  daily 
newspapers  published  every  step  of  that  proceeding  day  after  day* 
diclthevnot? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Irwin.  So  that  if  you  were  reading  the  newspapers,  you  and 
everybod3'  else  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  you  liad  your  /oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  those  committees  if  you  had  wanted  to  do  so, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  it  may  be  possible  that  we  were  in  a  sense  in 
error  in  not  taking  the  matter  up  with  those  committees  at  once,  but 
I  will  state  that  we  never  anticipated  that  the  matter  would  be 
ruslied  through  so  quick,  and  when  the  thing  finally  came  to  a  show- 
down we  had  our  protest  read3%  and  then  we  were  unable  to  get  it 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Do  you  know  whether  the  man  who  was  to  pi'esent  the 
l>rot€st  voted  against  the  bill  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes ;  he  voted  against  it. 

Jlr.  Irwin.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  You  say  that  advisedly  that  he 
voted  against  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  not  seen  the  official  records  as  printed  in  the 
House  Journal,  but  I  know  the  man,  and  I  am  personally  positive 
til  at  he  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Weeber  has  given  me  these  facts.  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  you  think  they  are  correct  according  to  your 
ivcord:  That  the  governor  sent  the  message  to  the  legislature  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1921,  and  this  bill  accompanied  the  message — ^that 
was  on  the  13th — and  they  went  to  the  Senate  first,  and  it  was  passed 
bv  the  Senate  and  then  went  to  the  House  and  was  passed  by  the 
llouse  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  was  signed  by  the  governor  on  the 
29th  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  a  matter  of  record? 

Mr.  Cable.  No ;  that  is  what  Mr.  Weeber  here  has  just  given  me — 
these  dates,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  confirm  them  or  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  can  not  confirm  them  from  any  records,  but  if  he 
1ms  the  records,  they  are  probably  correct.  But  I  do  not  dispute 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  statement ;  that  the  governor  sent  a 
message  to  the  legislature  accompanied  by  the  form  of  bills? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  date? 

Mr.  Cable.  Twentieth  of  April  of  this  year.      • 

Mr.  Wright,  when  did  you  and  your  committee  begin  to  take 
action  against  this  proposed  legislation?  Can  you  give  us  the  date 
of  that? 
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Mr.  WrigIit.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date ;  no,  sir. 
.  Mr.  Cable.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  find  out  whether  it  had 
passed  the  Senate  before  you  asked  for  a  hearing,  or  if  it  had  passed 
the  House,  or  after  it  had  gone  before  you  asked  to  be  heard  on  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  No  ;  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea?  In  other  words,  did  you 
apply  to  the  Senate  committee  to  be  heard  on  the  bill  before  it  was 
passed  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No  ;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Cable.  Did  you  apply  to  the  House  committee  to  be  heard  on 
the  bill  before  it  was  out  of  the  coxmnittee  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  did  not  apply  personally.  We  turned  the  mat- 
ter over  to  this  representative,  iTluihi,  of  whom  I  speak. 

Mr.  Cabli;.  Where  did  you  begin  on  your  personal  actions?  Was 
it  out  of  the  committee  or  in  the  House! 

Mr.  Wright.  My  own  personal  actions  were  taken  just  about  the 
time  that  it  came  out  of  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  Cable.  You  know  this  committee  wants  to  find  out  whether 
these  two  committees  refused  you  the  right  to  be  heard  on  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  carry  that  impression  at  all. 
We  were  not  refused  a  hearing.  As  I  stated  at  first,  we  were  so 
busily  engaged  on  this  press  bill  matter  that  we  perhaps  were  cul- 
pable, as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  in  not  taking  more  active  and  vigor- 
ous measures  to  get  our  position  before  the  committee,  but  we  had  no 
idea  so  important  legislation  would  go  through  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Cable.  Can  j^ou  tell  me  the  date  that  the  legislature  ad- 
journed ( 

Mr.  Wright.  You  can  get  it  from  those  figures  there* 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  Weeber  says  that  it  adjourned  on  the  28th  of 

April. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  the  governor  sign  it  after  it  adjourned? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Raker.  While  you  were  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  read 
this  for  the  record,  and  may  it  be  presented  to  the  record?  It  is 
a  statement  of  resohitions  addressed  to  the  Hawaiian  Legislature. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  remain  in. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  the  very  first 
we  insisted  upon  the  need  of  a  Federal  survey  to  determine  actual 
conditions.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  were  informed  by  Mr.  Davis  that  there  was  no  appropriation 
available  for  parrying  out  the  intention  of  the  organic  act. 

The  Hawaiian  Legislature,  above  referred  to*  created  what  was 
known  as  an  emergency  labor  commission,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor,  and  these  men  were  appointed  to 
come  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  importing  Chinese  coolies  into  the  Territory  for  work 
on  the  plantations.    I  will  state  that  was  the  way  it  was  presented. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  asked  that  question  of  one  witness  here,  if  this  reso- 
lution was  not  intended  to  import  Chinese  it  was  covered  up  in  a 
maze  of  words  and  was  criticized  very  severely  by  the  committee 
for  intimating  such  a  thing.  Now,  why  do  you  say  all  the  time  this 
was  a  re-aolution  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  Chinese? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  say  it  because  we  had  been  warned  last  fall  that  the 
attempt  was  to  be  made. 
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Mr.  Raker.  How  were  you  warned?     Who  warned  you? 

Mr.  Wright,  That  is  something  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Tyson, 
our  business  representative  had  some  kind  of  "tip  "  to  that  effect,  and 
I  believe  communicated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Has  there  been  a  letter  on  file  from  Mr.  Tyson  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  I  remember  correctly  in  the  hearings  that  have 
been  held  to  date,  Tyson's  letter  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
labor  paper. 

^Ir.  Wright.  I  know  Mr.  Tyson  never  wrote  any  communication 
to  the  labor  paper  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AVallace.  Do  you  refer  to  the  communication  to  the  American 
Federationist  <  There  also  appeared  one  article  in  the  American 
A<lvertiser,  and  I  think  it  failed  to  find  publication. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  resolution  does  not  say  a  word  about  the  Chinese. 
Where  do  you  get  the  Chinese  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Free.  In  justice  to  the  witness,  I  suggest  he  would  do  better 
U>  get  in  his  statement  in  chronological  order.  He  is  getting  in 
about  2  words  of  his  statement  and  40  lines  of  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  he  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Wright.  'Xow,  these  men  who  were  appointed  had  very  little 

i personal  knowledge  of  tlie  situation,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
lorner,  who  was  a  sugar  expert.  I  will  state  that  that  is  the  state- 
ment they  made  to  us  before  their  departure  for  AVashington,  that 
personally  they  realized  their  responsibility  and  depended  for  their 
information  on  outside  sources  which  would  be  supplied  to  them. 

Just  prior  to  their  departure  for  Washington  they  recjuested  a  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  labor.  This  meeting  was  arranged 
for  Saturday  evening,  April  30,  1921,  and  a  general  summary  of 
what  took  place  was  presented  in  the  Labor  Review  of  May  10,  and 
wliich  I  can  submit  as  a  matter  of  record  if  you  wish  it. 

ifr.  Raker.  Read  it.    That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  an  outline  of  the  discussion  that  took  place  be- 
tween delegates  of  the  central  labor  council,  who  were  asked  to 
meet  with  the  emergency  commissioners  before  their  departure  for 
Washington.  I  will  state  that  this  was  not  printed  until  May  10. 
It  was  withheld  from  publication  because  we  felt  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  consider  it  confidential,  and  we  did  not  want  to  be  the 
first  ones  to  make  a  public  statement,  but  garbled  accounts  were 
printed  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  immediately  after  the  gentle- 
men's departure  for  Washington — I  believe  it  was  on  Monday  morn- 
ing— and  as  a  result  of  that  we  printed  what  we  considered  an  abso- 
lutely impartial  and  correct  statement  -of  what  took  place  at  that 
conference. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  printed  the  Honolulu  Cen- 
tral LaV)or  Union's  viewpoint  of  the  conference — their  opinion? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  printed  the  actual  facts  as , 

The  Chahiman.  The  actual  facts,  if  they  were  in  dispute.  You 
presented  your  side,  and  we  have  no  objection  at  all  to  it  being  placed 
in  the  i*ecord;  it  is  understood  it  is  your  presentation. 

ilr.  Wrioht.  That  would  be  your  natural  inference  that  it  was 
our  point  of  view. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Wright,  who  wrote  this  report? 

if r.  WRioirr.  It  was  written  mostly  by  me. 
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The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Go  ahead  and  read  it.  The  other  side 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views.  The  other  side 
comes  here  as  a  commission,  and  although  their  personal  integrity 
has  been  assailed,  and  their  present  relations,  I  think  we  might  all 
concede  right  now  that  the  main  industry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
sugar.  It  is  the  basic  industry^  and  we  will  assume  a  commission 
sent  here  by  the  legislature  will  undertake  to  present  the  facts  as 
near  as  it  can.  Now,  here  comes  a  delegation  from  a  labor  council, 
and  they  have  their  views,  which  they  think  is  as  near  the  actual 
facts  as  can  be  stated. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  ought  to  be  said  in  justification  of  the  labor  council 
and  labor  men  that  they  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  this  resolution  that  was  passed  through  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii 
in  the  interests  of  the  sugar  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  the  record  taken  here  tjiis 
morning  assails  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  intimates  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  read  the  article : 

Exhibit  B, 
IxsiDK  Stobt  of  Labor  Conferenck. 

DKlEGilTEfi  FHOM  CENTRAL  LABOR   COrNCIL  ASKKD  TO  MEET   WITH  EMERGKKCY  COM- 
MISSIONERS BEFORE  DEPARTURE  FOR  WASHINGTON. 

Owing  to  the  misleading  impression  given  by  the  'articles  and  editorlflls 
appearing  In  certain  of  the  daily  papers  regarding  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor  toward  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  governor  and  legislature  for  ImportinK 
orientals  into  the  Territory  to  relieve  a  supposed  **  labor  shortage,"  it  has  been 
decided  to  nialce  public  through  the  medium  of  the  Labor  Review  the  actual 
facts  in  cdiinection  with  the  conference  between  the  emergency  labor  commis- 
sion and  the  committee  of  seven  from  the  Central  Labor  Council  held  at  the 
Commercial  Club  on  Saturday  evening,  April  30,  1921. 

DILLINOHAM    SEEKS   INTERVIEW. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  between  12  and  1  oVlock  Mr.  Dillingham  called  up 
the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  and  requested  a  personal  interview. 
It  was  suggested  that  If  the  intention  was  to  discuss  the  proposed  action  of 
the  commissioners  more  satisfactory  results  could  be  secured  by  meeting  with 
a  representative  committee  from  the  co\incll.  This  was  agreed  to  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  a  conference  at  7.3<)  p.  m.at  the  rooms  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
on   Bethel  Street. 

During  the  afternoon  an  emergency  ronimittee  was  called  together  by  tlie 
president  of  the  council,  consisting  ot  Messrs.  Wright,  Pascoe,  Atkins,  INIuller. 
McVeigh,  Figuerelo.  and  Mrs.  pstelle  Haker,  This  committee  met  with  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor,  Messrs.  Dillingham,  Chilllngworth, 
and  Horner,  and  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  labor  situation. 

HARMONY   PREVAILS. 

The  general  tone  of  the  conference  has  been  mrlsroprefiented  In  the  dally  press 
of  the  city  In  such  a  way  as  to  lead  tlie  public  to  believe  that  the  ret)re«enta- 
tlves  of  organised  labor  were  in  acfonl  with  the  scheme  which  the  commission  U 
trying  to  put  acn)ss.  Such  was  not  the  case.  The  committee  was  unanimous 
In  condemning  it,  and  although  the  discussion  was  courteous  and  conservative 
In  tone  and  lastetl  from  7.30  to  11  p.  ni.  absolutely  no  points  of  agreement 
were  reached,  except  the  generally  understood  desire  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Tenitory.  The  views  of  the  commission  and  of  the  conunitte*^ 
from  the  council  were  widely  divergent  as  to  the  actual  situation  Itself,  the 
causes  that  underly  the  present  contlltions.  and  tlie  renredles  proposed.    There 
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was  agrreenient  as  to  the  desirability  of  maintaining  industriid  prosperity  and 
American  standards  of  living,  but  here  again  it  was  evident  that  there  existed 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  these  terms  really  mean  and  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  bringing  them  about. 

LACK   OF  DATA   ADMITTED. 

The  commission  admitted  tJieir  lack  of  data,  except  that  furnislied  to  Mr. 
Horner  by  the  plantations,  and  this  was  brushed  aside  by  the  labor  repre- 
sentatives as  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  sugar  planters.  The  many  sins  of  the 
planters  in  the  past  were  cited  as  affording  just  grounds  for  the  distrust  and 
suspicion  with  which  the  sugar  interests  were  regaixied  by  organized  labor  in 
tlie  Territory,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  instigators  of  the  present  movement  to 
iin|/ort  laborers  was  seriously  questioned. 

The  only  statistical  facts  accepted  by  the  committee  were  those  offered  by 
Mr,  Horner  showing  a  sugar  shortage  of  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  on 
tlie  various  plantations  as  compared  with  the  output  of  previous  years.  Even 
the  members  of  the  emergency  commission  disagreed  among  themselves  as  to 
the  actual  cause  of  this  shortage,  Mr.  Horner  affirming  that  it  was  due  pri- 
marily to  an  actual  shortage  of  laborers,  while  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  largely  due  to  a  lowered  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  laborers.  Mr.  Dillingham  and  Mr.  Chillingworth  were 
obliged  to  admit  their  lack  of  personal  knowledge  on  this  matter. 

APPEAL   TO   RACE    PRKJUDICE. 

At  this  point  considerable  time  was  wasted  trying  to  develop  a  nationalistic 
siiid  racial  sentiment  to  cloud  the  issue,  but  the  committee'  from  the  council 
insisted  that  inasmuch  as  the  subject  had  been  presented  as  an  economic  one 
it  must  be  discussed  in  that  light.  However,  if  the  issue  of  "  Americanization  " 
were  to  be  inje<'ted  into  the  conference,  the  committee  declared  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  standards,  politically,  socially,  and  industrially,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  importing  starving  coolies  to  work  under  a  virtual 
syst<?m  of  peonage.  To  do  this,  it  was  asserted,  would  be  to  still  further 
**  orientalize"  the  industry,  for  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos  who  are  at  present 
employed  in  this  kind  of  work  are  at  least  partly  Americanized,  a  statement 
which  was  not  denied. 

Mr.  Dillingham  disclaimed  any  desire  to  bring  in  Chinese  laborers,  but  stated 
that  he  could  see  no  other  alternative.  Mr.  Chillingworth  denied  that  the 
governor's  message  and  the  concurrent  resolution  contemplated  such  a  step,  and 
stated  that  the  representations  to  that  effect  in  the  papers  and  the  general 
impression  prevailing  in  the  community  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding. 

WHO    SPILTJCD   THE    BEANS? 

This  statement  created  some  amusement  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  brought  out  tliat  the  report  originated  in  the  action  of  somp> 
over-zealous  senator  in  introducing  a  resolution  which  definitely  specified 
25,000  Chinese  laborers.  The  imprudent  one  was  promptly  subdued,  according 
to  report,  and  the  resolution  discarded  for  the  one  which  called  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  agricultural  laborers,  but  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag  and  the  beans 
spilled,  so  to  speak,  and  the  real  Intention  of  the  scheme  became  manifest  to 
the  public. 

WHY  NOT  WHITE  LABOR? 

The  commission  was  asked  why,  If  it  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  indostrjr,  it  did  not  recommend  the  employment  of  some  of  the  sur- 
plus labor  from  the  States,  where  it  is  generally  understood  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  5,000,000  mea  are  at  present  unemployed.  The  general  superiority  and 
pfficlency  of  white  labor  was  admitted,  but  the  commission  claimed  that  since 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  is  fixed  by  Cuba,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  a  wage 
that  a  white  man  could  live  on.  One  of  the  delegates  from  the  labor  council 
pointed  out  to  the  commission  the  unnecessarily  high  cost  of  living  in  Hawaii 
and  argued  that  if  local  profiteering  were  eliminated  and  some  of  the  excess 
profits  sacrificed,  the  itentations  conld  easily  afford  to  pay  a  wage  that  would 
conform  to  the  American  standards.  Such  a  course  would  relieve  the  situation 
locally,  it  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  afford  relief  to  a  number  of  our  own 
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unemployed  and  add  a  desirable  element  to  the  population.  It  would  take  lime 
and  involve  some  sacrifices  from  the  industrj*,  but  it  would  be  an  Intelllgeut 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  and  would  be  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of 
permanent  economic  progress. 

The  point  raised  by  the  comniisslon  that  such  a  supply  would  not  be  portnn- 
nent  and  would  last  only  until  the  new  laborers  could  work  up  to  better  p<)si* 
tions,  and  thus  leave  the  fields  again  short,  was  answered  by  the  committee, 
which  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  thing  had  hnppeneil  with  rlie 
Japanese,  Filipinos,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese  formerly  imported  for  such  work, 
and  would  necessarily  be  true  of  any  class  of  labor  brought  under  American  con- 
ditions of  employment.  The  renewal  of  the  supply  of  common  laborers  was  sai^! 
by  one  of  the  delegates  to  be  the  fundamental  problem  of  modern  economics,  nm) 
one  that  could  not  be  solved  offhand  by  turning  back  the  clock  to  the  days  of 
chattel  slavery.  If  a  horde  of  Chinese  coolies  are  imported  now  it  will  only  be 
a  temporary  relief,  and  the  effects  will  be  disastrous  in  the  long  run,  for  unless 
they  are  held  in  bondage  they  will  work  themselves  up  exactly  as  the  others 
have  done  and  eventually  crowd  out  those  at  the  top  by  the  constant  upward 
pressure  of  the  forces  which  they  represent. 

SLAVERY    OR    PEOXAGK? 

Mr.  Dillingham  claimed  that  the  planters  would  give  a  guarantee  that  im- 
ported laborers  would  be  used  only  in  the  lower  grade  of  agricultural  work, 
but  he  was  sharply  taken  up  on  this  point  with  the  statement  that  the  planters 
were  not  able  to  give  any  kind  of  a  guarantee  which  could  be  accepted  by 
labor  or  enforced  after  it  was  given.  The  legality  of  such  contract  was  ques- 
tioned and  the  whole  proceeding  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  introdm*e 
virtual  slavery  into  Hawaii.  The  technical  point  was  raised  as  to  whether 
it  could  be  called  slavery  or  peonage,  but  it  was  clearly  shown  that  It  would 
be  in  absolute  violation  of  the  present  immigration  laws.  This  fact  ilr. 
Chilling>*'orth  admitted. 

SENATE    ACTION    SCORED. 

The  discussion  worked  around  in  a  circle  to  point*^  previously  touched  upon, 
and  when  asked  why  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  the  present  emergency  was 
regarded  with  so  much  suspicion  by  the  repn^sentatlves  of  labor,  the  answer 
was  made  by  tlie  committee  that  the  supposition  of  ulterior  motives  was  amply 
Justified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  scheme  was  railroaded  through,  and  tbis 
view  was  supported  by  the  previous  attitude  of  the  senate  in  regard  to  all  the 
labor  legislation  that  had  been  proposed.  Caustic  comment  was  freely  mnde 
by  members  of  the  committee  on  the  action  of  the  senate  In  killing  every  con- 
structive measure  which  had  the  backing  of  the  Central  Labor  Council.  The 
workmen's  compensation  law  and  the  measure  to  require  pure  drinking  water 
were  cited  as  examples  of  senate  action  which  was  regarded  by  the  workers  n» 
directly  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory,  and  the  question  vf&» 
asked  in  effect,  **  How  can  you  expect  us  to  regard  .vour  actions  In  any  other 
light  when  your  conduct  has  been  unfriendly  and  antagonistic  from  the  st^irt? 
You  ask  for  our  cooperation  and  talk  about  working  together  for  the  good  of 
the  Territory;  you  will  have  to  show  us  first  that  you  are  sincere  in  .vour 
protestations  and  do  a  little  cooperating  yourselves.  So  far,  your  actions  have 
spoken  louder  than  words,  and  they  have  condemned  you  I  " 

WOULD  CREATE  ARTIFICIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  of  the  labor  delegates  to  the  proposed  scheLie  was 
that  it  was  seemingly  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  plantation  inter- 
ests to  lower  wages  in  the  Territory  before  the  cost  of  living  had  been  reduced 
to  a  point  where  the  worker-could  live  on  less  money.  It  was  shown  that  the 
imported  orientals  from  China  would  be  willing  to  work  for  practically  nothing 
if  assured  of  food  and  shelter  and  would  thus  displace  a  large  number  of  Japa- 
nese and  Filipinos  from  the  plantations.  Many  of  these  men  would  be  skilleil 
or  semiskilled  in  some  of  the  mechanical  trades  and  would  drift  to  the  cities. 
where  they  would  be  forced  by  necessity  to  compete  with  the  men  who  ore  at 
present  holding  these  jobs.  The  result  would  be  that  each  trade  and  craft 
would  find  itself  with  an  ovensupply  of  a^'allnble  labor  and  in  the  end  the  highest 
ciass  of  workers,  lowering  the  standards  and  of  wages  to  the  point  where  exist- 
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fnce  was  Impossible  for  an  American  under  American  stanUurds  of  living. 
This  was  characterized  as  tlie  "  orientalization  of  industry,"  and  it  was  sliown 
that  in  the  end  the  highest  class  of  workers  must  be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tlje  conference  was  protracted  by  the  discussion  of  immaterial  points  and 
by  returning  again  and  again  to  certain  arguments  and  lines  of  reasoning  upon 
which  it  early  became  evident  that  no  possible  agi-eement  could  be  reached. 
Tlie  discussion  was  absolutely  free  from  personalities,  heated  arguments,  or 
radical  statements,  and  was  marked  by  earnestness  and  serious  attention  on 
both  sides.  The  sentiment  of  the  committee  from  the  labor  council  was  that 
the  emergency  commission  was  rather  to  be  sympathized  with  than  censured, 
for  they  appear  to  be  up  against  a  harder  proposition  than  they  realize.  The 
(omiuittee  was  surprise<l  at  the  lack  of  convincing  data  in  the  hands  of  the 
coQiiiiission  ami  at  their  iUMhility  to  look  at  the  problem  from  a  purely  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gentleman  who  w^as  present 
witli  the  notebook  failed  to  take  any  notes  of  the  discussion,  although  the 
committee  expressed  the  desire  that  a  full  account  of  the  conference  might  be 
l.ublished.  It  was  felt  that  such  a  report  would  have  been  intensely  interest- 
ing to  the  public,  and  the  educaticmal  value  of  such  a  record  would  have  been 
very  great 

Mr.  Haker.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  date  of  that  conference? 

Ml'.  Wright.  The  date  of  that  conference  was  April  30,  1921. 

Mr.  Kak£R.  I  just  wa'nt  to  say  that  I  was  here  in  Washington  on 
April  30,  and  that  might  appear  as  though  I  was  personally  present* 
But  I  wasn't.    I  was  here. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  mention  your  name? 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  no ;  but  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  the  committee 
spoke  as  though  I  had  been  present. 

The  Chair»ian.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement,  Mr.  Wright. 
Did  they  discuss  at  that  meeting  whether  there  was  a  shortage  of 
labor  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  discussion  at  that  meeting  was  not  whether  there 
was  a  shortage  of  labor,  but  a  shortage  of  sugar  crop.  Mr.  Horner 
said  in  his  opinion  the  shortage  of  sugar  was  due  to  actual  labor 
shortage  on  the  plantations,  whereas  Mr.  Dillingham  and  Mr.  Chill- 
ingworth  said  they  believed  it  was  due  to  decrease  of  efficiency  of 
workers  on  the  plantations. 

The  Chauiman.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  discussion  as  to 
laborers  leaving  the  islands  in  any  number?  ^ 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  have  they  been  leaving  for  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Wright.  1  believe  they  have — not  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  your  view.  You  are  there  and  you 
are  interested,  and  I  want  to  get  your  view  on  this  problem.  Are 
there  many  more  laborers  leaving  than  are  coming  in? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  there  are  more  leaving,  or  had  been,  I  will 
not  say  that  is  true  at  the  present  time,  because  I  do  not  know.  Of 
the  numt)er  who  have  left  the  plantations  I  understand  they  have  not 
all  left  the  islands,  and  of  the  numl^er  who  have  left  the  islands  they 
are  not  all  from  the  plantations. 

The  Chairman^.  Was  there  any  discussion  as  to  whether  white 
laljor  would  do  this  plantation  lalior  situation  any  good  or  not? 
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Mr.  Wright.  There  was  this  discussion:  The  matter  was  broujrlit 
up  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  of  us,  including  the  com- 
missioners themselves,  that  white  labor,  if  it  could  be  secured,  wouM 
be  far  more  efficient  than  oriental. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  opinion  that  it  could  be  secured? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  commission,  I  believe,  stated  that  they  wei'e  iu*x 
particular  what  kind  of  labor  was  brought  in;  that  it  was  only  in 
relieve  the  situation  and  bring  in  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  workingman*s  viewpoint. 
You  are  president  of  the  labor  conference,  have  traveled  a  great  deal, 
and  you  are  a  trained  machinest.  I  want  to  get  your  view:  Will 
white  labor  work  on  the  plantations  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  under  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  if  wages  are  paid  as  the  highest  wages  ir. 
the  beet-su£:ar  industrv? 

Mr.  Wright.  What  arp  those  highest  wages? 

The  Chairman.  $3. 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  mean  is  it  possible? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Let's  get  it  straiglit.  If  vou  were  here  in  th^* 
United  States  with  your  present  knowledge  of  iHawaii  on  the  y>lanta- 
tions,  would  you  advise  white  hiborers  to  go  to  the  islands  to  w«»rk 
on  the  plantations  for  from  $2.75  to  $3,  with  houses  furnished  I 

Mr.  Wright.  I  would  make  this  statement :  If  I  were  here  in  tli*^ 
United  States  out  of  a  job,  and  no  possibility  of  securing  a  job  in  the 
higher  mechanical  trades,  and  forced  to  work  in  the  United  Stat*^. 
say,  in  the  fields  of  the  Middle  West  as  a  common  laborer,  I  would 
say  I  prefer  to  go  to  Hawaii  and  work  on  the  plantations. 

The  Chairman.  T\Tiat  is  your  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  At  a  wage  that  would  be  practically  the  same  a> 
the  wage  I  would  get  here. 

Mr.  Cable.  Is  the  work  any  harder  out  there  in  the  cane  planta- 
tions than  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Wright.  Is  it  anv  harder? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  tell  vou,  I  can  not  sav  that  it  is.  Of  cour>**. 
you  understand  that  I  have  not  actually  been  out  and  worked  ai 
common  laborer's  work  on  the  plantations,  but  T  have  seen  tlieni 
doing  all  the  classes  of  work,  and  T  will  touch  on  that  later  on,  an»l 
on  the  subject  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

I  have  stood  and  watched  Japanese  plantation  labor  loadinji 
cane,  picldng  it  up  in  big  bundles  on  their  shoulders  and  walkiuj! 
up  a  narrow  plank,  about  that  wide 

Mr.  Cable  (interposing).  How  wide  is  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  Six  inches  wide.  It  is  beveled  off  on  the  sides  so  a^ 
to  make  it  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  make  it  springy.  I  have  seen 
them  walk  up  that  plank  with  bundles  of  cane  on  their  shoulders. 
dump  the  cane  on  the  car,  walk  down  again,  take  another  bundle. 
and  take  it  and  dump  it  in  the  car.  Tl\en  T  walked  up  the  plank 
myself  to  see  how  it  felt,  and  I  confess  that  I  would  not  want  to  do 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  Sh-\w.  Did  you  have  a  bundle  of  cane  when  vou  walketl  up 
the  plank? 

Mr.  Wright.  Xo,  sir:  I  did  not.  If  wdiite  people  were  doiriir 
that  kind  of  work,  thev  would  not  do  it  that  way.    As  stated  in  niv 
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previous  answer,  Tinder  the  present  condition  of  labor,  and  from  the 
^vay  things  are  done,  the  white  man  would  not  do  it,  but  a  white 
man  would  start  immediately  to  improve  the  methods. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  the  weight  of  the  bundle 
that  they  carry  when  they  walk  up  on  this  narrow  plank. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  thev  carrv,  as  the  mana«rer  told  me,  To,  80, 
or  possibly  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  long  is  the  bundle  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  plank  is  about 

Mr.  Carle  (interposing).  I  mean  the  bundle. 

Afr.  Wright.  It  is  a  rather  unwieldly  bundle,  perhaps  about  4,  4^, 
or  5  feet  long. 

Mr.  Free.  How  big  around? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  bundle  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  I  would  say. 
Those  stalks  of  cane  that  lie  on  the  ground  are  gathered  up  into  the 
bundle,  and  then  wrapped  with  cloth  like  a  great  big  sash  and  swung 
on  the  shoulders.     They  are  heavy. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  want  to  know  how  high  they  must  walk? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  height  is  about  6  or  6^  feet. 

The  CiiATRMAX.  Do  they  have  a  railroad-cane  car  or  little  sugar- 
cane car? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  a  sugar  car. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  first  platform  low?  As  they  load  it  or  pile 
it  up,  they  start  low  on  the  platform  of  the  sugar-cane  car,  do  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Wright.  All  of  the  cars  that  T  have  seen  on  the  plantations 
are  cars  that  have  high  sides. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  is  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
side  at  the  highest  point  at  which  they  pile  the  cane? 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  mean  the  highest  part  where  it  is  loaded  on 
the  car? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  height  upon  the  side? 

Mr.  Wright.  On  the  side,  I  would  say  it  is  6J  feet. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  the  highest  place  at  which  they  load  the  car? 

Mr.  Wright.  When  it  is  loaded  it  is  perhaps  2  or  3  feet  higher. 
That  depends  upon  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  be  8  feet  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  anv  machinerv  bv  which  that  can  be  loaded, 
or  an  automatic  way  of  loading  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  develop  that  later  on. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  doing  that  now? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  can  all  be  done  that  way,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Making  it  good  work  and  easy  work? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  being  done.  I  personally  saw  on  a 
plantation  a  cane-loading  machine  loading  cane  at  the  rate,  as  the 
plantation  manager  told  me  personallv,  of  about  a  ton  a  minute. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  easy  work,  and  it  is  like  a  man  feeding  grain 
from  a  stack  into  a  thrashing  machine? 
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Mr.  Wright.  It  is  work  that  young  Filipinos  who  have  just  come 
over  can  do  and  that  Japanese  women  can  do.  The  Japanese  women 
are  somewhat  more  effective  at  that  work  than  the  Filipino  men. 

Mr.  Mead.  You  state  that  Japanese  women  load  cane  that  way  in 
bundles  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  was  answering  this  gentleman's  question. 

The  Chairman.  He  asked  you  if  women  bundled  the  cane  up  and 
loaded  the  cane. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  cane  w^as  loaded  by  machines,  and  it  is  only 
bundled  by  the  workers.    It  is  loaded  by  the  machine  itself. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  Japanese  women, , Chinese  women,  or 
others,  who,  after  the  bundles  are  tied,  take  the  bundles  and  walk  up 
that  plank  and  put  the  bundles  on  the  car  ? 

ilr.  Wright.  I  have  not  seen  that;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  proportion  of  the  cane  is  loaded,  according  to 
the  method  you  have  described,  rather  than  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Wright.  What  proportion  of  the  crop  ? 

AFr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  ^Vright.  Practically  the  whole  crop  is  being  handled  tliat 
Avay. 

Mr.  Free.  Qualify  him  by  asking  him  how  long  a  time  he  has 
spent  (»n  the  plantations. 

ifr.  Raker.  How  many  times  have  you  been  on  j)lantations  and 
observed  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  passed  the  plantations  on  my  way  to  and 
from  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  manv  times  have  vou  observed  those  condi- 
tions — once  or  twice  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  taken  on  a  special  ride  over  some  plantations 
bv  Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Susfar  Planters'  Association.  I  was  taken  on 
a  regular  route  of  the  phuitations  and  shown  those  conditions  that  I 
am  trying  to  describe  to  you.  At  that  time  I  saw  this  cane  loading 
mac})ine  m  operation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  your  statement  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
cane  is  still  bein^  loaded  in  the  manner  you  have  described  i 

Mr.  Wright.  By  hand. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Box.  How  many  plantations  were  visited  by  you,  and  how 
long  did  you  stay  at  each  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  As  I  understand  it,  you  made  one  round  of  several 
plantations.    How  many  plantations  did  you  visit? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  took  in  three  plantations  on  that  trip. 

Mr.  Raker.  Going  back  and  forth  from  your  work  and  driving  out 
in  the  country,  state  to  the  committee  how  long  you  have  observed 
this  condition  that  you  have  described  in  the  matter  of  the  loading 
of  cane. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  observed  for,  perhaps,  three  years  the  general 
field  operations  as  they  have  come  under  my  observation,  both  as  to 
irrigating  and  cutting  cane,  as  well  as  loading  it  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  occasion  on  earth  to  load  cane  bj'  hand 
in  the  way  you  have  described,  with  the  kind  of  machineiy  tliat  they 
have  for  loading,  is  there? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  this  excuse  for  it,  that  it  costs  a 
little  more  to  load  it  by  machinery  with  the  present  development  of 
the  machine. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Did  you  find  out  on  your  trip  through  the  three 
plantations  that  they  had  any  machine  that  would  do  that  work  at 
all.  or  was  that  an  old  arrangement  or  a  new  arrangement? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  the}'  said  they  got  that  machine  last  year, 
or  rather  that  they  got  three  machines  and  they  had  one  in  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dtij^ixgiiam.  Up  to  that  time  did  they  have  any  loading 
machinerj*  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  AVright.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Diijlingham.  They  have  tried  many  times  to  perfect  a  cane- 
loading  device,  and  are  still  working  on  that  problem.  Did  you 
jrather  that  the  reason  for  not  using  cane-loading  machinery  in  the 
[)ast  was  because  it  cost  more  to  load  with  machinery,  or  because 
they  did  not  have  any  machine  to  load  with,  until  this  machine  which 
you  have  just  described  was  invented? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  gathered  that  there  had  been  a  number  of  ma- 
chines that  had  been  tried  out,  but  the  objection  always  had  been 
tliat  tliey  cost  more  to  operate,  and  that  it  cost  more  to  load  by 
inachinerv  than  bv  the  old-fashioned  hand  method,  using  this  class  of 
workers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Back  in  the  Middle  Ages  thej''  did  not  drive  men  like 
h(»a<ts  in  that  way  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  have  this  country  civilized  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  could  drive  up  on  a  platform  and  put  it  down 
hill,  instead  of  lifting  it  up  a  distance  of  8  feet.  Could  thev  not 
provide  a  platform  and  drive  or  juill  the  cane  down  instead  of  raising 
it  ^  feet? 

Mr.  Free.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  load  cane  in  a  field  in  Cali- 
fornia i 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

ilr.  Wright.  There  are  so  many  possible  improved  methods  of 
handling  it  that  we  felt  that  our  charge  of  mismanagement  on  the 
l»iirt  of  the  plantations  was  justified  by  what  we  saw,  although,  per- 
luips,  not  in  the  way  it  has  been  understood. 

The  Chair^iak.  What  other  instances  of  mismanagement  are  con- 
tained in  your  charges? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  that  answer.  Judge 
Kaker  has  interposed  the  suggestion  there  that  we  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  Hawaii  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Middle  Ages.  That 
is  the  fii*st  criticism  of  that  kind  that  has  been  made  here  of  the 
methods  employed  in  handling  sugar  cane  in  Hawaii.  Do  you  know 
(»f  an}^  macnine  that  would  handle  cane  at  any  cost,  so  far  as  the 
]oa<ling  of  it  is  concerned,  that  was  invented  prior  to  the  present 
one  ? 

ilr.  Wright.  Not  of  my  personal  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  GoarpERS.  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  an  observation? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  (tompers.  I  have  not  been  in  Hawaii,  but  I  have  been  on  the 
^u£rar-cane  plantations  of  the  United  States  and  also  of  Porto  Rico 
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and  Cuba.  There  they  have  machines  in  which  the  cane  is  taken  up 
and  loaded  on  railroad  cars  built  especially  for  that  purpose,  I»l:: 
iron  chains  are  placed  around  stacks  of  sugar  cane  weighing  toi.^ 
and  the  sugar  cane  is  loaded  on  those  cars  with  those  chains  uikJ*-- 
each  bundle  at  each  end  holding  the  cane.  These  cars  are  drawn  t  . 
locomotives,  and  they  are  drawn  into  the  grinding  establishnin.r. 
These  chains  are  just  hooked  together  to  another  chain,  an<l  i'.^ 
entire  load  of  cane  in  those  cars  is  taken  out  by  draulic  pressur^^  <«r 
steam  pressure,  I  am  not  sure  which,  and  emptied  into  the  suir-r 
hopper.  I  saw  that  done  in  Cuba  a  year  after  the  close  of  li.- 
Spanish- American  AVar  and  I  saw  that  in  Porto  Rico  several  tiiii*-- 
upon  my  visit  there  in  1898.  I  was  over  there  at  that  time,  auii  I 
saw  them  in  the  United  States  before  tha^. 

Mr.  Meade.  I  have  just  come  back  from  Porto  Rico,  and  I  kn*-'^ 
that  the  method  of  loading  cane  there,  so  far  as  hand  work  is  c«»ii 
cerned,  is  far  worse  than  it  is  in  Hawaii.  They  handle  the  cane  (  . 
hand  twice,  because  they  load  it  from  the  field  on  an  ox  cart  ar.  i 
carry  it  on  the  ox  carts  to*  the  loading  platform,  where  it  is  Ininiilt  . 
again  by  hand  in  loading  it  onto  the  platform  at  the  mill- 
Mr.  GoMPERs.  On  small  plantations? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  sir ;  large  plantations.  I  have  watched  them  lua 
cane  over  there,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  TiMien  1 
asked  them,  "Why  not  load  it  by  machinery,  or  why  not  load  il  :i- 
one  operation?  "  they  said,  "We  have  so  much  labor  that  we  do  ii«  r 
have  to  use  machinery."  Did  you  know  that  for  50  years  the  Haw  a  . 
planters  have  spent  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  trying  :  • 
develop  cane-loading  machinery?  They  have  advertised  for  ma- 
chines, and  have  offered  premiums,  and  have  in  every  way  s<;)u»r!  • 
to  develop  a  cane-loading  device.  They  have  had  their  own  o.»iii- 
mittees  of  experts,  and  they  have  employed  engineers  from  ti- 
United  States,  and  they  have  had  their  own  engineers  trying  t.» 
develop  a  machine  that  would  load  cane  economically  or  at  all. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Meade.  It  is  a  fact,  and  I  am  telling  you  that  it  is  a  fact.  ! 
want  to  say  that  the  production  of  sugar  cane  from  the  plantii.:: 
on  is  the  most  advanced  operation  known  in  the  United  btates  vt 
anvwhere  in  the  world. 

The  Chairmax.  I  presume  that  the  large  plantations  will  le: 
the  way  in  that  respect  or  in  adopting  improved  methoils  and  id 
proved  machinery.     The  smaller   plantations  will  either   use  t; 
same  methods  wherever  possible  or  will  be  absorbed  by  the  lam 
ones.     I  judge  that  from  the  development  of  logging  oi>eratioi  - 
There  was  a  time  when  logs  were  handled  over  skid  roads  or  drairtr* 
on  tlie  ground,  but  now  they  are  almost  invariably  handled  by  a»T.  • 
tramways.    There  was  a  time  when  big  timbers  were  carried  aroiii. 
wharves  in  horse-drawn  carts,  but  now  they  are  handled  by  nie.u  - 
of  automobile  trucks  designed  for  the  purpose.    Those  devices  .i:» 
bound  to  come  in  time. 

ifr.  Meade.  If  our  sugar-cane  fields  were  level  like  this  table,  it 
would  be  perfectly  feasible,  I  believe,  to  invent  a  machine  tliat  conl' 
load  cane,  but  the  sugar-cane  fields  out  there  are  not  like  that,  Dnwi 
where  you  saw  that  machine  at  work  the  gi-ound  was  level  antl  ey^n. 
but  nine-tenths  of  the  su«rar-cane  fields  of  Hawaii  are  on  the  suV< 
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of  hills,  and  you  can  not  get  a  loading  machine  that  will  successfully 
operate  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  criticism  does  the  labor  union  make 
as  to  mismanagement  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Suppose  we  let  him  proceed  according  to  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  state  that  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  wheji  this  labor  commission  was  in  Washington,  the  local 
papers  in  Honolulu  were  carrying  on  an  active  propaganda  for  the 
purpose  of  impressin^:  upon  the  people  of  the  Territory  that  the  future 
welfare  of  Hawaii  dei^ended  upon  securing  the  admission  of  those 
coolies.  This  campaign  was  largely  in  good  faith,  I  will  say,  so  far 
as  the  majority  of  the  people  were  concerned.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  Housewives  League  indorsed  the  proposal  at  once. 

I  know  attempts  were  made  to  have  it  indorsed  by  fraternal  or- 
|ranizations  and  1  do  not  know  of  anj^  of  the  organizations  that  really 
mdorsed  it.  I  know  of  some  organizations  in  which  it  was  turned 
down.  So  far  as  the  American  Legion  is  concerned,  I  believe  you 
read  to-day  the  indorsement  by  the  American  Legion. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  a  statement  from  the  Territorial  head  who 
seems  to  be  present  in  the  United  States,  and  then  we  had  something 
in  the  hearings  a  few  days  ago  of  attention  being  called  to  the 
Japanese  situation,  at  least  by  resolution  in  their  national  convention 
in  Minneapolis  last  year. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  was  a  general  proposition.  Any  material  legis- 
lation that  would  tend  to  break  up  the  tendency  to  continue  to  con- 
centrate on  nationality. 

Mr.  Baker.  Have  you  any  of  the  editorials  that  were  published  in 
Hawaii  during  the  last  three  months  that  were  advocating  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese  into  Hawaii  under  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  a  file — I  used  to  keep  a  file  of  the  newspapers 
at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  look  it  up,  and  if  you  have  any — if  there  is 
a  publication  relating  to  the  importation  of  Chinese — and  that  was 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution — I  wish  you  would  look  them  up  and 
put  them  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  this  man 
be  permitted  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  that  Mr.  Wright  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed without  interruption.  I^et  us  vote  on  it.  All  in  favor  of  the 
niotion  signify  it  by  saying  "  aye." 

(So  the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.) 

Mr.  Wright.  Now.  from  the  reports  appearing  in  the  papers  as 
to  what  was  going  on  at  Washington,  the  impression  grew,  in  labor 
t'irdes  especially,  that  this  emergency  commission  in  Washington 
was  in  effect  misrepresenting  conditions  and  was  working  rather 
for  one  concrete  thing — tliat  is.  the  importation  of  coolies,  than  for 
the  general  solution  of  the  problems. 

The  Central  Labor  I'nion,  consisting  of  14  affiliated  trade  unions, 
fliscussed  the  matter  thoroughly  and  ordered  the  sending  of  a  wire- 
less message  to  the  legislative  representative  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Mr.  Wallace,  in  which  was  embodied  the  collective 
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opinion  of  the  labyr  unions.  This  was  sent  to  Mr.  Wallace  by  wire- 
less. 

Immediately  upon  the  matter  being  reported  back  to  Honolulu  tli** 
daily  papers  began  a  campaign  of  vilification  and  attack  upon  nje 
personally  as  the  author  of  the  message.  This  was  done  deliWr- 
ately  with  the  intention  of  clouding  the  issue  and  making  it  appear 
that  there  was  no  substantial  element  backing  the  protest. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Honolulu  Advertisr 
on  that  subject  which  I  would  like  to  have  introduced,  because  it 
touches  another  very  vital  point  which  J  believe  has  been  raised  W- 
fore  this  committee,  and  that  is  the  nationalistic  character  of  th** 
Japanese  strike  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Free.  What  is  the  date  of  that  editorial? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  appears  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  June  i"*: 

PT.AY    FAIR,    PLAY    FAIR. 

The  Advertiser  admits  It  has  no  idea  who  George  W.  Wright  is,  nor  d»>eN  i: 
very  much  care,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  But  it  does  know,  and  ever\t>i»f 
In  Hawaii  who  is  interesteil  In  peeing  the  apricultnral  interetUs  of  the  Tfiri- 
tory  protected,  that  his  cableprara  reiid  to  the  H«mse  Committee  on  lniiul:rni- 
tion  and  Naturalization  by  Edgar  WaUace,  of  the  American  Federation  "f 
Labor,  according  to  a  special  dispatch  to  tlie  Star-Bulletin  yesterday,  is  mis- 
leading and  probably  was  intended  to  be. 

The  catdegram  said  that  There  is  no  actual  labor  shortage  in  Hawaii,  that 
iXie  Japanese  are  striving  for  American  ideals,  and  that  the  strike  last  year 
was  not  nationalistic  but  economic. 

Mr.  Wright — whoever  he  may  oo — knows  as  .veil  as  everyone  el8*»  In  tlii'^ 
Territory  that  there  is  a  serious  labor  shortaue  in  Hawaii,  and  that  unU*>vs  r 
is  relievefl  there  is  goin;?  to  be  a  situation  that  will  b<*  moj-e  than  htiimi^. 
The  good  Lord  know*^  it  is  serious  enough  now.  We  know  that  with  tli** 
exception  of  a  few  Filipinos  there  has  been  no  importatitiu  of  Inlmr  for  in*- 
plantation  since  1907.  In  rhe  i)eriod  that  has  elu)>sed  since  19<J7  lUousumK 
of  .Tapanesc  and  Filipinos  have  left  Hawaii,  and  thc.r  places  niu»t  he  Uik»»i. 
by  labor  of  some  sort. 

As  to  the  strike  of  last  year  everyone  knows  that  it  was  nr)t  untlonnllstlc,  r* 
Wright  puts  it.  And  his  stating  so  in  his  cablegram  wa*«  for  no  rejison  other 
than  to  cause  the  members  of  the  Inmii.:;ration  (Jonmuttee  to  think  they  an» 
being  misled  by  Walter  Dillingbam  and  the  other  members  of  tlie  labor  iMin- 
nilttcH*  now  in  Washington. 

As  was  stated  in  yesterday's  Adverti.^er.  the  members  of  nrganlz<*i!  labor 
in  H(»nolulu  told  the  labor  connnissioners  Inn'ore  they  left  for  Wnshingtim  thn* 
they  were  in  fav4>r  of  any  legislation  that  propos^nl  to  rejuvenate  agriculture  in 
Hawaii,  and  we  believe<l  they  were  sincere,  and  still  believe  .s<i. 

Wlnit  in  the  world  this  man  Wripht  expects  to  jrain  by  opposing  n  measure 
that  means  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  for  Hawaii'.s  agri culture  we  do  n»»' 
know.  But  whatever  his  ot>ject  may  l>e,  we  believe  it  would  he  weU  for  h'm  u* 
tell  the  facts  as  they  are — in  other  words,  play  fair. 

On  June  29  I  was  called  up  on  the  phone  and  asked  to  meet  one  of 
the  prominent  employers  of  labor,  a  Air.  HalK  of  the  Honolulu  Irtfti 
"Works,  who  said  he  desired  a  convei^sation  with  me  on  a  matter  of 
importance.  I  consented  to  an  interview  that  evening  in  the  house 
of  a  friend,  a  member  of  the  machinists*  union,  in  whose  |)n»spnce 
the  interview  took  place. 

Mr.  Hall  made  a  long  arpiment  supporting  the  position  of  the 
sugar  planters  on  the  matter  of  coolie  imj>ortation  and  asked  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  a  representative  iHjni- 
mittee  of  the  labor  body  at  which  the  planters  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  case.  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  they  realized 
that  their  case  would  be  much  strengthened  if  they  coufd  get  the 
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support  of  organized  labor.  I  consented  to  call  a  committee  and  ar- 
range a  meeting  that  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  hearing  and  agreed 
to  see  that  every  opportunity  was  given  for  the  planters  to  submit 
arguments  and  data  which  would  be  presented  to  the  central  body 
for  their  judgment.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  to  everyone  with  whom 
we  had  any  subsequent  dealings  that  we  were  all  actuated  by  the  best 
of  motives  and  had  only  the  welfare  of  the  territory  at  heart,  how- 
ever widely  our  personal  opinions  might  diverge. 

The  hearing  took  place  on  the  evening  of  June  30  at  Mr.  Hall's 
oHice  between  a  committee  of  five  from  the  central  body,  myself,  Mr. 
Chilton,  Mr.  Kuh,  Mr.  Pascoe,  and  Mr.  Andrews  and  three  represent- 
ing the  planters,  Mr.  Bishop,  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
eis*  Association,  Mr.  Butler,  its  labor  secretary,  and  Mr.  Hall,  who 
liad  arranged  the  meeting.  We  had  a  stenographer  present  and  have 
a  full  transcript  of  the  hearing.  It  was  not  a  discussion,  as  we  let 
it  be  understood  that  we  were  present  to  liear  what  they  had  to  say 
«n(l  to  ask  questions.  They  reveiwed  all  the  arguments  that  had 
previously  been  advanced,  emphasizing  the  points  of  Japanese  na- 
tionalism and  of  the  economc  dependence  of  all  subordinate  indus- 
tries upon  the  basic  one  of  sugar  production.  Frankly,  in  our  opin- 
iijii,  they  failed  to  present  any  new  arguments  or  develop  any  very 
convincing  facts.  At  our  request  they  agreed  to  take  us  around  on 
s<:nne  of  the  plantations  on  the  following  day,  and  we  asked  to  see 
the  worst  they  had  to  show. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Oahu,  Ewa,  and  Aiea  plantations.  We 
found  conditions  apparently  very  much  as  thejr  had  described  them, 
but  we  asked  a  lot  of  questions  and  succeeded  in  developing  several 
important  points.  We  failed,  however,  to  find  conditions  as  bad  as 
we  had  been  led  to  expect  so  far  as  sanitation,  housing,  and  living 
conditions  were  concerned.  Some  of  the  camps  or  quarters  which  we 
asked  to  see  were  not  shown  to  us  on  account  of  lack  of  time.  We 
found  no  reason  to  believe  they  were  not  making  a  bona  fide  effort 
to  take  off  the  present  crop,  and  their  books  showed  a  numerical 
shortage  of  labor,  though  we  noticed  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  not  working.  They  claim  that  many  of  their  field  hands 
work  only  every  other  day,  or  possibly  less  frequently,  as  there  is 
practically  no  bonus  and  no  inducement  to  steady  work.  W^e  saw 
large  acreages  of  abandoned  cane,  in  wretched  condition,  especially 
on  the  uplands.  Much  of  this  cane  was  the  Lahina  variety,  which  has 
become  affected  with  a  mysterious  disease  due  to  soil  exhaustion  or 
to  some  undetermined  parasitic  fungus.  Other  fields  were  of  old 
cane  which  had  been  neglected  last  year  on  account  of  the  strike  and 
allowed  to  rattoon  again.  Still  other  abandoned  acreages  were  in 
locutions  which  made  it  very  expensive  to  irrigate  or  handle  it,  or  on 
areas  otherwise  unfitted  for  the  production  of  sugar  economically  at 
the  present  low  price. 

Another  thing  which  we  saw  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
labor  situation  was  the  successful  operation  of  a  mechanical  cane 
loader  which  was  putting  cane  on  the  cars  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  a 
minute.  It  was  operated  by  a  gang  of  about  80  Filipino  men  and 
Japanese  women^  and,  though  cviide  and  capable  of  vast  improve- 
ment, it  was  nevertheless  loading  cane  at  a  cost  of  $1.10  a  ton,  if  I 
recollect  the  figures  given  by  the  manager,  which,  I  understood,  in- 
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eluded  all  overhead  and  the  balancing  off  of  the  first  cost  of  th<* 
three  machines,  only  one  of  which  was  working.     And  it  was  bein^ 
operated  bv  a  class  of  labor  that  is  easily  obtainable,  a  class  of  work 
that  even  boys  could  do.     The  cost  of  $1.10  a  ton  was  for  euttii.i' 
and  loading,  as  against  80  some  cents  by  hand,  but  the  indiviiiuai 
workers  received  an  average  of  $1.52  a  day.     We  who  were  me 
chanics  were  very  much  impressed  with  the  possibilities  for  the  im 
provement  and  further  development  of  the  machine,  with  a  view  to 
greatly  increasing  its  capacity  and  efficiency.     Personally,  I  am  i^on 
vinced  that  with  certain  improvements  the  machine  will  be  able  t«' 
handle  cane  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  handled  by  the  crude  uni 
old-fashioned  methods  of  a  generation  ago,  which  are  the  metljO'S 
used  when  the  cane  is  handled  by  hand. 

We  were  shown  a  gang  of  little  boys  10  to  12  years  old  gleaning 
cane  after  the  Japanese  workmen  had  cleared  the  field  of  the  bulk 
of  the  crop.  Whether  or  not  this  exhibition  was  arranged  for  our 
special  benefit  I  can  not  say,  but  it  was  so  impractical  as  to  he  alm^H 
ridiculous.  The  little  tots  had  no  way  of  getting  the  cane  into  tl.e 
car  except  to  throw  it  over  the  side,  which  is  fully  6  feet  high.  I  am 
positive  the  10  of  them  could  not  load  a  car  in  a  day,  and  the  man- 
ager told  us  that  he  paid  them  50  cents  apiece  a  day. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  of  the  Honolulu  plantation  at  Aiea,  whom  we  inter- 
viewed on  our  way  back,  threw  an  illuminating  side  light  on  li.* 
situation  when  he  explained  that  the  Japanese  who  had  left   !h»- 
j)lantation  had  nearly  all  gone  to  Federal  construction  work,  wher» 
they  were  able  to  earn  better  pay  than  on  the  plantation.    He  t**!-. 
us  that  he  did  not  think  a  large  number  had  left  the  Territory.  an«. 
of  those  who  had  left  he  expected  many  to  return  after  they  h.i- 
spent  the  bonus  money  they  had  accumulated  when  sugar  wai^  •: 
the  high  mark.    He  made  the  assertion  that  if  only  those  who  1) ' 
left  for  Federal  construction  work  would  return,  he  would  be  sati^tit- 
and  would  not  need  any  more.    Mr.  Butler's  attention  was  called  t  • 
this  aspect  of  the  case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  reported  in  il«« 
papers  of  that  date  that  the  Hawaiian  rehabilitation  bill  had  pa*i-t' 
Congress,  carrying  the  proviso  that  no  aliens  would  be  emplove^l  ••! 
(iovernment  work.     Mr.  Butler  admitted  that  the  release  oi  th«- 
men  would  help  considerably,  and  it  was  roughly  estimatetl  in  t**- 
conversation  that  of  the  5,000  who  would  be  released  probably  2,'«» 
would  be  available  for  the  plantations. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  delegates  to  the  Central  Labor  Uni««i 
had  been  called  for  that  evening  and  a  fidl  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  made  by  each  member  of  the  committee  and  the  transtTij-: 
of  the  hearing  was  read.  Thereupon,  after  a  thorough  discii.*5si4»ri 
the  delegates  unanimously  voted  to  stand  by  the  original  measac* 
sent  on  the  25th,  but  to  authorize  the  committee  to  hold  a  sw'oi 
conference  with  the  planters  and  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  situit 
tion  with  a  view  to  offering  a  new  program,  eliminating  further  «*«>!» 
sideration  of  the  plan  for  importing  coolies. 

Accordingly  I  called  up  Mr.  Hall  on  Saturday,  the  following  dii\ 
and  informed  him  of  the  action  of  the  Central  body.    He  asked  us  u» 
meet  that  evening,  and  I  so  informed  the  rest  of  the  committee. 

At  ^  o'clock  the  labor  representatives,  six  in  number — ^Mr.  Chilton. 
Mr.  Ruh,  Mr.  l*ascoe,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Vickery,  and  myaalf — ni^-t 
with  five  representatives  of  the  sugar  planters — Mr.  Biflhop«   Mr. 
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J^iitler,  Mr.  Dowsett,  Mr.  Bottomley,  and  Mr.  Hall.  The  con- 
ference was  Oldened  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  intimated  that  we  were  there 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  and  effect  a  bargain  by  w^hich  labor 
would  indorse  the  planters'  program  of  importing  coolie  labor.  He 
was  at  once  corrected  from  our  side  of  the  table  with  the  statement 
that  we  were  not  there  in  that  sense  at  all.  as  we  had  nothing  to  buy 
or  to  sell,  that  the  indorsement  of  coolie  labor  must  be  set  aside  as 
impractical  and  un-American,  and  that  we  were  there  solely  in  the 
iuter^ts  of  the  welfare  of  the  industry  in  which,  as  residents  and 
workers  in  the  Territory,  we  had  a  vital  concern  proportionately  as 
great  as  that  of  any  of  the  planters. 

We  were  then  asked  if  we  had  any  other  suggestions  to  make,  any- 
tliing  constructive  to  offer  as  a  substitute,  and  we  replied  that  we  had 
a  verj'  definite  program  which  we  believed  would  afford  immediate 
relief  from  the  situation  in  which  the  planters  found  themselves — 
a  relief  that  would  also  be  permanent.  As  a  preliminary  we  asked 
whether  the  planters  would  be  willing  to  help  us  establish  a  perma- 
nent point  of  contact  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in  the  future 
for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  might  arise  between  employers 
and  employees;  in  other  words  recognize  organized  labor  and  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  future. 

It  was  intimated  that  this  arrangement  might  be  effected  if  we 
would  recede  from  our  original  position  on  the  coolie  question.  That 
was  again  set  aside,  and  the  planters  returned  by  setting  aside  our 
proposition  for  the  recognition  of  organized  labor.  AVe  told  them 
that  we  had  not  made  the  proposition  in  the  spirit  of  bargaining, 
hut  becau.se  our  program  w^as  based  on  their  willingness  to  meet  us 
in  the  proper  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  they  replied  that  this  willing- 
ness was  already  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  so  meet- 
ing with  us  now. 

We  told  them  that  we  had  studied  the  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  workers  and  that  we  honestly  believed  we  were  able  to 
point  out  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  which  was  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  suggesting  an  intelligent  remed3^  We  stated  that  we 
helieved  that  tlie  plight  in  which  the  sugar  industry  finds  itselt 
to-day  is  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  understanding  between  em- 
I'loyers  and  employees.  This  results  in  the  discouragement  and 
antagonism  of  the  workers  and  lowers  their  efficiency  to.  say,  50 
per  <'ent  of  normal,  and  causes  dissatisfaction  and  the  consequent 
drifting  away  from  the  plantations  of  the  laborers  whose  services 
are  recpired  to  take  off  the  crop.  Extremely  low  wages  and  the 
ini[)ossibility  of  earning  a  living  except  at  the  lowest  possible  stand- 
ards of  subsistence  prevents  those  living  outside  the  plantations  from 
taking  plantation  jobs,  though  in  our  opinion  there  are  enough  un- 
cniphjyed  and  casually  employed  wlio  would  be  Avilling  to  nil  the 
jobs  if  the  conditions  were  such  that  there  was  any  inducement 
differed. 

AVe  then  outlined  verbally  our  proposed  remedy. 

Follow  the  approved  industrial  methods  and  endeavor  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  employees  by  effecting  a  right  understanding 
with  them.  Hecognize  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  and 
signify  your  willingness  to  meet  with  representatives  of  your  em- 
ployees in  a  conference  which  we  will  arrange  and  to  which  we,  as 
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representatives  of  the  central  labor  body  will  be  preseut  as  the  third 
party,  acting  as  mediators.  We  will  guarantee  that  if  this  is  done  in 
the  right  spirit  of  cooperation  on  your  part  it  will  be  met  in  the 
same  spirit  by  your  employees  and  an  agreement  reached  whereby 
you  will  gain  the  friendship  of  your  men  and  increase  their  efficiency 
to  normal.  As  one  of  the  chief  matters  to  be  considered  at  such  a 
conference  we  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  new  wage  scale  based 
upon  the  cost  of  living,  details  as  to  flexibility  and  determining 
factors  to  be  worked  out  later. 

If  this  increased  efficiency  does  not  then  relieve  vour  shortajre, 
and  the  return  of  workers  drawn  back  to  plantation  life  by  the  in- 
centives offered  still  falls  short  of  your  requirements,  we  believe  that 
plenty  of  new  labor  can  be  recruited  in  the  Philippines,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Filipino  labor  commission. 

As  an  added  source  of  supply  we  point  out  that  a  large  number 
of  men  will  be  discharged  from  Federal  construction  works  upon 
the  signing  of  the  rehabilitation  bill  or  shortly  thereafter,  who  will 
be  forced  back  on  the  plantations,  where  they  belong,  provided  yon 
make  it  a  point  to  employ  citizen  labor  in  the  skilled  and  semiskilled 
industries  which  your  influence  dominates.  There  is  no  question 
in  our  minds  but  that  you  will  thus  be  able  to  fill  your  shortage  of 
labor  and  maintain  your  industry  at  a  normal  pace  without  the  im- 
portation of  any  other  oriental  labor. 

This  proposal,  which  constituted  labor's  program,  waa  turned 
down  as  impractical,  theoretical,  and  academic. 

There  was  more  scattering  discussion,  but  the  program  we  offered 
would  not  be  entertained  and  the  conference  was  closed.  At  the 
last,  in  answer  to  a  question  regarding?  our  message  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
which  had  l>een  printed  in  the  evening  paper  as  cabled  back  by 
Dillingham,  I  explained  that  the  message  was  not  in  any  sense  an 
expression  of  personal  opinion  but  an  instructed  statement  of  the 
A''iews  of  the  delegates  in  the  central  bodv.  I  was  then  asked  whether, 
in  view  of  what  had  been  said  and  what  I  had  seen,  I  would  still 
uphold  the  statements  it  contained.  I  answered  that  I  resrretted  the 
use  of  the  word  "  intolerable,"  as  it  was  too  strong,  and  I  admitted 
the  error  of  judgment  in  its  use,  for  I  am  iisually  particular  in  that 
respect.  I  also  volunteered  the  statement  that  I  was  personally  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  deliberate  curtailment  of  present  production, 
though  most  of  our  people  still  insisted  that  there  was.  As  to  the 
shortage  of  labor,  I  stated  that  I  had  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that 
it  was  actual  as  far  as  the  plantations  were  concernexi,  and  that  I 
had  never  said  otherwise,  having  been  misquoted  in  that  respect. 
Asked  if  I  would  wii'e  Mr.  Wallace  to  that  effect,  I  replied  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  so,  which  promise  I  carried  out  by  night  letter 
on  Julv  4. 

It  was  understood  that  these  conferences  were  semiconfidential; 
that  is,  that  they  were  not  to  be  given  out  for  publication  in  the 
papers,  but  were  to  be  limited  for  use  as  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Now,  this  undei'standing,  I  believe,  was  kept  locally  so  far 
as  both  paii:ies  were  concerned,  but  the  statement  that  was  made 
here  to-day,  and  information  which  I  had  received  previously,  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  other  side  to  the  conference  considered]  this 
committee,  or  these  membei-s  of  this  committee,  as  being  in  a  sense 
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parties  included,  and  the  fact  that  adA^anced  information  was  given 
in  Washington  as  to  the  message  which  I  agreed  to  send  to  Mr. 
Wallace  led  me  to  draw  that  conclusion.  I  would  like  that  point  to 
be  cleared  up  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  through  with  your  statement  now? 
Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  now  that  when 
this  commission  arrives  and  begins  to  present  their  statements  that 
tlie  inquiry  does  not  end  with  ]ust  their  statements.  We  have  kept 
you  people  here  and  it  has  been  dragged  out  a  great  deal  in  order 
to  ti^y  to  get  as  far  as  we  could  on  our  own  angles.  After  the  whole 
statements  were  in  for  the  first  time  and  the  hearing  tentatively 
dosed,  I  heard  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  came  from  the  Hawaiian 
newspapers  or  where)  that  Mr.  Wallace  had  received  a  telegram 
differing  from  the  statements  in  your  original  telegram.  I  spoke 
with  him  about  it,  and  I  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  get  it.  As  to 
what  was  in  your  second  telegram  I  have  never  known  until  this 
day.  Regardless  of  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  statement  to-day, 
and  I  think  that  telegram  and  the  report  here  make  a  very  fair 
statement.  The  committee  will  probably  want  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions as  to  labor  problems  over  there  and  discuss  in  full  with  you 
the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor,  study  its  by-laws,  and  what  they 
mean.    You  are  in  a  position  to  help  us  on  that  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  vou  wrote  me  two  letters  sub- 
sequent  to  sending  that  cablegram? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  wrote  vou  two  letters. 

Mr.  Wallace.  When  were  those  letters  mailed  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Those  letters  were  mailed  in  Honolulu. 

Mi\  Wallack.  When?  How  early  before  the  time  of  your  leaving 
Honolulu? 

Mr.  Wright.  One  letter  written  on  June  28,  the  letter  referred  to 
as  being  held  up  pending  that  conference ;  and  that  was  mailed  with- 
out any  additions,  on  July  2  or  3 :  and  that  note  in  the  telegram  was 
to  explain  why  you  had  not  received  the  letter  earlier.  The  second 
letter  was  written  on  Julv  5,  and  I  belicAe  mailed  on  the  6th  or  7th. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  not  received  either  one 
of  those  letters  for  some  reason.  You  left  yourself  possibly  a  week 
or  more  afterwards,  didn't  you,  after  you  sent  the  second  letter  and 
arrived  here  and  have  been  here  for  several  days?  Those  letters 
lia^e  never  3'et  reached  me.    Did  you  mail  them ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  did  not  mail  tliose  letters  personally.  I  gave  them 
to  my  son  to  put  them  in  the  Honolulu  post  office  rather  than  to  put 
them  in  the  lx)X. 

Mr.  Wallace.  At  separate  times?  You  did  not  give  them  both 
to  liim  at  the  same  time? 

^f^.  Wright.  Oh,  no;  not  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Neither  one  of  those  letters  has  readied  me. 

Tlio  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  those  letters? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  copies  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  confidential  letters? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  are  confidential. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  old  is  vour  eon,  Mr.  Wright? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  has  it  been  customary  for  you  to  have  him  mail 
letters  for  you  ? 

Mr.  'Wright.  Yes:  it  has  been  customary.  I  have  been  working 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  get  down  town 
without  making  a  special  trip,  and  my  son  has  been  doing  quite  a 
bit  of  work  for  me. 

Mr.  Box.  How  long  after  tljey  were  supposed  to  have  been  mailed 
before  vou  left  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Wright.  How  long  ? 

Mr.  Box.  When  did  you  leave  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  left  Hawaii  on  the  12th. 

Mr.  Box.  And  they  were  mailed  about  when  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Thev  were  mailed  about  the  5th  or  6th,  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  inquired  of  your  son  whether  he  mailed  those 
letters  or  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  not  had  the  time. 

Mr.  Box.  You  did  not  know  that  they  had  not  been  received? 

Mr.  Wright.  No  ;  not  until  I  reached  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  write  any  other  letters  to  Mr.  Wallace  If 

Mr.  Wright.  Xo  ;  I  have  written  no  other  lettei's  to  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  received  none  of  your  letters? 

Mr.  Wright.  Mv  onlv  communications  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  he 
received  were  the  two  messages. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  two  messages  and  the  cablegram  that  you  wero 
leaving. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  One  of  these  letters  was  a  sort  of 
digest  of  the  statement  you  were  making? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  the  letters  were  in  a  sense  a  summary  of  tho 
events. 

The  Chairman.  You  addressed  those  to  Mr.  ^Wallace? 

Mr.  Wright.  Those  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  statements  in  those  of  the  state- 
ments he  has  received  ? 

Mr.  Wrk^ht.  Those  were  the  letters. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  send  them  to  anyone  else? 

Mr.  AVrioht.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  here  have  a  digest  of  this  matter  addressed  to  the  president 
rather  of  tlie  Central  Labor  Conference  at  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  information  boiled  down  that  you  were 
sending  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  information  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledjre 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  digest  on  page  673  of  the  American  Fed- 
erationist  reached  the  federation  in  another  letter  than  in  the  letter 
to  Wallace  ? 

Mr.  (lOMPERS.  Yes:  that  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Frank  Morrison, 
secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Denver,  bv  Mr. 
Wricrht." 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  the  letter  to  Mr.  Morrison. 

The  Chair3ian.  So,  then,  you  did  send  some  letters  to  other  people? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  You  misunderstood  my  question. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  immaterial. 

We  will  adjourn  until  Monday  morning,  August  1,  at  10  o'clock. 


Committee  ox  Im^hgration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  August  1,  1921. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o^clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Guy  L.  Shaw  (acting 
chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMEISTT  OF  MB.  C.  C.  HAMLIN,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Garden  City  Co., 
which  has  a  beet-sugar  factory  at  Garden  City,  Kans.;  also  the 
Holly  Sugar  Co.,  which  has  factories  in  California,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  statement,  and  solely  lor  the 
purpose  of  this  statement,  I  also  represent  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.,  having  factories  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 
The  combmed  production  of  these  beet  factories  is  possibly,  at  least, 
40  per  cent  of  the  entire  beet  output  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
should  say  upward  of  50  per  cent  of  the  sugar  production  west  of  the 
Missouri  River;  more  than  ^0  per  cent. 

I  came  here  because  of  certain  matters  I  have  seen  in  the  news- 
papers regarding  a  statement  purported  to  have  been  made  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  have  not  seen  that  statement. 
I  have  seen  a  denial  of  it,  and  I  have  before  me  here  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  by  the  Associated  Press.  The  statement,  if  I 
gather  it  correctly,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  beet-sugar  people  of  the 
United  States  are  cooperating  with  the  Hawaiian  planters  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  getting  Chinese  into  our  beet 
fiejds  in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  confident  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation 
for  that  statement;  and,  for  the  interests  I  represent,  I  will  say  that 
we  have  no  desire  to  have  coolie  labor  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  a  visionary  dream  to  think  of  it.  I  will  say,  personally, 
and  I  think  I  reflect  the  views  of  those  whom  I  represent,  that  we  are 
in  full  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  coolie  labor  in  our  country.  So  far  as  the  pending  legisla- 
tion is  concerned,  we  are  taking  no  interest  in  it  whatever  so  far  as 
our  concerns  are  involved. 

I  will  say  that  in  some  years,  in  connection  with  the  beet-sugar 
business,  talking  with  various  beet-sugar  men,  and  in  meetings  we 
have  had  from  time  to  time,  I  have  never  even  heard  it  suggested 
that  is  was  desirable  to  have  or  to  seek  to  have  Chinese  labor  m  our 
beet  fields.  Regardless  of  whether  it  might  be  good  or  bad,  we  are 
American  citizens,  and  we  are  in  sympathy  and  in  harmony  with 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  that  respect;  and  while  I  have  not 
seen  the  statement— I  am  speaking,  Mr.  Raker,  of  the  statement 
purported  to  have  been  given  out  hy  the  American  Federation  of 
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Labor — ^while  I  have  not  seen  the  statement,  I  can  say  positively 
there  is  nothing  to  it. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  present  upon  that  phase  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Shaw.  There  was  a  man  who  appeared  before  the  committee 
the  other  day  by  the  name  of  Oxnard,  whom,  I  think,  represented  the 
sugar  business. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Just  as  I  do.  I  represent  certain  companies,  and  he 
represented  his  own  company.  I  think  neither  of  us  represents  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Weeber.  How  much  of  the  industry  do  you  represent,  as  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Oxnard  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin,  I  believe  that  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  is  perhaps 
10  per  cent,  and  the  concerns  I  speak  for  on  this  particular  question 
represent,  I  should  say,  40  per  cent  of  the  inoustry.  Our  labor 
situation  is  a  serious  one 

Mr.  Shaw  (interposing) .  Where  do  you  get  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  We  have  three  kinds  of  labor.  During  the  war  and 
even  prior  to  the  war,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  Mexican  labor.  We 
have,  especially  in  northern  Colorado,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
Russian  labor.  It  is  really  a  German  labor.  They  are  Germans  who 
went  to  Russia  under  Catherine  and  were  afterwards  compelled  to 
leave.  They  are  experienced  beet  raisers.  We  have  some  little 
Indian  labor  under  contract — this  is  at  Garden  City — ^from  the  Indian 
Department  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  only  contract  labor 
we  have. 

Mr.  Shaw.  How  is  that  contract  labdr  employed — through  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Through  the  Indian  Department,  as  I  understand  it, 
of  the  Interior  Department.  They  are  ooys  that  come  up  there  dur- 
ing the  beet  season  and  work  durmg  the  summer  months  while  they 
are  out  of  school. 

Mr.  Weeber.  And  you  made  contracts  for  those  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  this, 
the  contract  is  made  with  the  Indian  agent. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  probably  pay  the  Government,  then. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  money  goes  to  the  individual 
worker.     Our  labor  problem  is  a  very  serious  one. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  germane  to  this  question,  but,  in  connection 
with  the  labor  situation,  I  might  refer  to  a  clipping  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  15  in  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  for  the  JBrst  six  months  of  this  year.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  Of  course,  our  great  competitor  is  Cuba.  That  is  particularly 
true  since  her  tremendous  war  expansion  in  the  production  of  sugar. 
We  can  not  adjust  ourselves  as  they  can. 

In  other  words,  we  will  commence  manufacturing  sugar  in  October 
on  beet  contracts  that  we  made  in  January  of  last  year,  and  the 
sugar  is  not  sold,  all  of  it,  until  18  or  20  months  after  the  contracts 
are  made.  Neither  can  we  adjust  labor  conditions  as  they  can,  nor 
do  we  want  to.  The  condition  in  Cuba  to-day  is  that  they  have 
shut  down  their  factories  and  are  discharging  their  entire  forces,  with 
the  idea  of  rehiring  them  on  a  prewar  basis. 

This  statement  is  very  brief,  and  I  think  the  information  is  prob- 
ably reliable  and  it  is  illuminating.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  made  before  taxes  $12,218,000,  the  equivalent  of  $12.21  a 
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share  on  its  1,000,000  shares  of  capitalization,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  they  would  probably 
return  a  balance  of  $16  a  share  on  its  stock  for  the  year,  and  then 
it  says: 

Satisfactory  as  are  these  earnings,  the  contrast  with  a  year  ago  marks  and  illustrates; 
tlie  terrific  force  of  the  deflation  which  has  hit  the  entire  world,  for  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  United  Fruit  actually  earned  three  times  as  much  as  this  year,  or  over 
$3«,000,000.  The  explanation  is  that  over  50  per  cent  of  this,  or  some' $17,500,000^ 
came  from  sugar  which  was  then  commanding  22i  cents  a  pound. 

I  want  to  simply  state  in  that  connection  that  when  Cuban  raws 
were  selling  at  22^  cents  a  pound,  at  that  time  our  western  beet 
factories  were  confined  to  a  price  of  12  cents  a  pound  for  refined 
sugar,  and  the  Louisiana  planters  to  17  cents  a  pound.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  is  due  to  this  condition,  and  to  the  fact  that  Cuba  backed  up 
its  sugar  against  the  world  supply  and  produced  800,000  tons  of 
duty-paid  su^ar  which  has  proauced  a  crisis  in  the  sugar  business; 
not  only  the  Deet  sugar  business,  but  all  sugar. 

Then,  the  article  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is,  of  course,  very  doubtful  if  United  Fruit  can  show  any  profit  on  sugar  this  year^ 
hut  it  is  improbable  that  a  permanent  investment  of  $50,000,000  in  lands,  modem 
refineries,  and  working  capital  can  long  be  profitless.  Labor  costs  are  coming  down 
rajiidly,  dropping  from  $2.50  to  65  cents  a  day  with  supply  exceeding  demand. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr,  Hamlin.  That  is  in  Cuba,     I  continue : 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  get  back  to  the  prewar  basis  which  will  insure  a  reason- 
able profit  when  sugar  prices  recover  somewhat. 

Now,  while  our  labor  situation  .is  serious,  we  certainly  do  not  want 
to  introduce  into  the  United  States  a  new  labor  element  which  the 
definite  policy  of  the  Government  is  against.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  introduce  anyone  into  the  United  States  and  allow 
them  to  come  in  here  unless  tliey  have  the  potentiality  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Weeber.  By  the  United  States,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Continental  United  States.  I  (do  not  believe  any- 
body should  be  allowed  to  remain  here  longer  than  five  years  without 
learning  the  language. 

Mr.  Kaker.  You  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  continental 
United  States  and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  of  continental  United  States. 
That  is  the  only  thing  of  which  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  the 
continental  United  States  as  to  its  laws  an(l  the  policy  that  should  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  As  I  say,  this  legislation  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  us,  but  I  will  say  this 

Mr.  Raker.  I  said  continental  United  States  and  its  Territories. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  if  we  acquire  tropical 
territories  we  have  got  to  legislate  rather  differently  than  we  would 
for  the  mainland,  perhaps.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  would 
not  be  justified.  I  am  not  advocating  it,  but  I  am  not  saying  it 
would  not  be  justified.  From  what  I  can  learn,  the  conditions  are 
(piite  different  from  what  they  are  in  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  use  a  good  deal  of  Russian  labor  in  Montana,  do 
vou  not  ? 
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Mr.  Hamun.  I  think  so.  It  is  very  good  labor.  To  a  considerable 
extent  these.  Russians  I  speak  of  have  settled  in  those  countries. 
First,  they  came  in  as  laborers,  and  the  next  step  was  as  tenant 
fanners,  and  many  of  them  now  are  acauiring  tneir  own  farms. 
Those  people  have  large  famiUes  and  to  a  large  extent  supply  their 
own  laoor  in  their  own  families. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  most  of  them  have  become  naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  but  a  great  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ijet  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  about  this 
contract  Indian  labor.  Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  those  con- 
tracts is  ? 

Mr.  Hamux.  Just  in  a  general  way.  At  Garden  City,  for  instance, 
about  which  I  am  better  acquainted  than  any  place  else,  we  will 
probably  in  a  season  have  60.  I  can  not  designate  the  officer;  but, 
anyhow,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Department  comes  there  in  due  time 
and  makes  the  contracts.  They  are  paid  the  same  wage  that  we 
would  pay  for  like  labor  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  can  quit  when  they  want  to  ? 

Mr.  Hamlik.  No;  I  understand  not.  They  are  imder  strict 
Government  control. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  see  about  that.  That  is  a  new  phase  I  have  not 
found  out  about.  I  have  found  pretty  nearly  everything  else.  You 
say  the  Indian  can  not  quit  when  he  wants  to  ?  Suppose  he  does  not 
like  the  labor,  and  says, ''  I  won't  work  any  more,''  and  just  picks  up 
his  blankets,  if  he  has  any,  and  leaves. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  He  might  quit  working,  I  ii^agine,  but  he  could  not 
go  away  because,  whether  they  are  in  the  schools  or  in  the  field  or 
wherever  they  are,  they  have  their  own  supervisor,  or  whatever  you 
call  him,  who  is  in  chaise  of  them.  They  are  to  be  taken  at  a  certain 
time  and  returned  at  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  not  arrest  him  and  bring  him  back  i 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Oh,  no;  we  have  no  control  over  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  Is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Oh,  no;  we  have  no  control  over  him,  but  the  super- 
visor of  the  Government  could  take  the  whole  bunch  and  move  tnem 
out,  I  suppose.  We  can  not  keep  that  labor  there,  for  instance,  for 
the  beet  narvest,  because  the  school  commences  then. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  have  no  control  over 
his  circulation  1 

Mr.  Hamun.  No;  our  dealings  are  entirely  with  the  supervisor. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  not  arrest  him  if  he  quits  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Oh,  no;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  individual. 

Mr.  Weeber.  All  your  dealings  are  with  the  Government  agent 
who  comes  there  with  the  men  and  is  sent  there  with  the  men  1  • 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Entirely;  we  have  no  control  over  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  been  to  Cuba  lately  i 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No;  1  have  never  been  to  Cuba,  Mr.  Raker. 

Mr.  Raker.  \"ou  do  not  know  anything  about  their  labor  condi- 
tions, then? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Only  by  hearsay.  I  do  know,  as  I  stated — this,  of 
course,  is  hearsay,  but  I  can  state  it  as  authentici  that  what  I  stated 
about  their  discharging  their  labor  in  their  mills  and  going  back  to  a 
prewar  basis  immediately  is  true. 
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Mr.  Raker.  You  said,  '*  We  have  no  interest  in  this  legislation/'  or 
words  to  that  effect.     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  mean  we  are  making  no  presentation  for  or  against 
it.  I  presume,  of  course,  I  suppose  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  industry,  the  continental  industry,  if  there  was  no  sugar 

Produced  in  Hawaii,  but  we  do  not  take  that  narrow  view.  I  do  not. 
hey  are  under  our  flag,  and  it  is  for  this  committee  to  say  whether 
this  is  necessary  for  their  welfare  and  prosperity  or  not.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Notwithstanding  you  are  interested  in  the  sugar 
business,  I  suppose  you  have  a  Keen  interest  as  an  American  citizen 
in  the  treatment  of  labor. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Anywhere,  United  States  or  Russia. 

Mr.  Raker.  Or  in  its  Territories  or  wherever  it  is. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  would  lament  the  day  when  we  should 
attempt  to  return  to  the  old  system  that  was  in  vogue  in  years  gone 
bv  in  this  country  of  slavery  or  peon  labor,  as  well  as  serfdom,  or  the 
old  Mexican  system,  or  the  Chinese  system. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course,  I  do  not  favor  that.  I  believe 
in  America  for  Americans.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  beHeve  anybody 
sliould  be  admitted  to  this  country  unless  they  have  the  potential 
qualities  of  citizenship,  and  I  would  go  further  and  say  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  unless  they  learn  the  language.  I  think 
we  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  immigrant  after  he  gets  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  DiLUNOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DiLUNOHAM.  Mr.  Hamlin,  you  say  you  believe  in  America  for 
Americans.  If  you  were  informed  that  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii 
which  has  been  under  control  of  American  capital  and  American 
management  for  50  years,  was  in  danger  of  passing  out  of  their  hands 
within  a  comparatively  few  vears  and  into  the  hands  of  an  oriental 
race,  if  something  was  not  done  to  check  such  a  turnover,  and  the 
only  method  which  is  feasible  to  check  that  turnover  is  to  bring  in 
some  Chinese  labor  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  under  restriction — 
a  rotating  immigration  plan,  which  would  not  produce  another  racial 
problem  within  the  United  States — would  you  prefer  that  no  such 
arrangement  be  made  for  securing  Chinese  labor  under  restrictions 
and  permit  the  indsutry  to  pass  over  into  the  hands  of  alien  control, 
or  would  }^ou  prefer  to  see  some  such  arrangement  made  as  is  suggested 
by  this  resolution  ?     Are  j'ou  familiar  with  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  I  have  read  the  resolution.  I  would  answer 
that  in  this  way,  as  between  orientals,  and  I  speak  from  some  little 
experience,  because  when  I  was  a  young  man  and  came  West,  we  had  a 

food  deal  of  Chinese  labor  in  the  community  in  which  I  settled — as 
etween  the  orientals,  I  think  the  Chinese  are  the  best.  He  is  honest, 
frugal,  and  so  on,  and  a  good  citizen.  He  pays  his  debts;  and  if  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  control  of  any  industry  passing  into  the  hands  of 
orientals,  if  it  were  a  country  where  the  oriental  performed  the  work, 
I  would  say  that  legislation  of  this  kind  might  be  justified.  That  is 
merely  my  personal  opinion. 
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Mr.  Dillingham.  In  other  words,  you  would  prefer  to  see  this 
resolution  passed  and  the  relief  provided  in  preference  to  seeing  the 
industries  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  pass  into  the  hands  of  aliens  ? 

Mr.  Hamlix.  Yes.  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 
if  the  industrial  control  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  pass  to 
JapaU;  for  instance.  I  would  much  rather  see  a  mixture  of  labor 
than  to  have  that  eventuality  happen.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  danger  of  that,  but  I  thiuK  it  would  be  a  great  calamity. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Mr.  Hamlin,  did  you  get  the  full  purport  of  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham's question  and  the  full  purport  of  your  answer  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  thought  so,  but  perhaps  not.     It  was  rather  long. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  it  was  quite  long,  and  I  wondered  whether  you 
fully  understood  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  thought  I  did  when  I  answered  the  question,  but  you 
put  it  in  your  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way:  You  say  you  have  read  this 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  studied  it  enough  to  realize  and  to  know 
that  this  resolution  inaugurates  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
peon  and  contract  labor  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  can  not  say  that  I  got  that  impression  of  it.  As  I 
understand  the  term  ''contract  labor, "  as  we  had  it  in  the  old  days, 
the  agents  of  various  industries  would  go  abroad  and  make  a  fixed 
and  binding  contract  for  labor,  and  bring  it  here  and  place  it,  and 
would  be  able  to  hold  them  to  that  contract.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
that  anywhere  or  under  any  conditions.  Of  course,  I  have  not 
given  the  resolution  as  close  study  as  you  have,  Mr.  Raker,  but,  as  I 
understood  the  resolution,  it  simply  provides  the  same,  as  the  Mexicans 
have  been  allowed  in  this  country  for  temporary  periods,  and  once 
here  he  has  a  right  to  hire  out  to  whomever  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Then  I  do  not  understand  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  resolution  provides  that  thej^  can  work  at 
certain  kinds  or  classes  of  work,  designated,  upon  their  being  admitted 
into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  They  can  not  quit  that  work  and  go 
to  other  work. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  They  could  go  to  the  same  kind  of  work  under 
another  employer  'i 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  do  not  know.     I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hamun.  I  am  not  stating  that,  but  just  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  if  he  came  over  for  the  cane  fields,  he  could  not 
quit  and  go  to  the  city  and  go  into  the  restaurant  business,  or  he 
could  not  quit  the  pineapple  or  rice  or  sugar  business  and  go  into 
the  peanut  ousiness  or  into  the  potato  business.  He  would  be  subject 
to  arrest  and  deportation. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  You  mean  if  he  went  from  one  form  of  agricultural 
labor  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  he  would  have  to  stick  to  that  one  particular 
class  of  work.  Now,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  bringing  labor  to 
Hawaii  or  to  any  other  place  under  conditions  whereby  you  could 
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Arrest  them  and  deport  them  if  they  did  not  follow  that  particular 
kind  of  labor. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  am  not  strong  on  this  arresting  and  deporting.  . 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  that  is  a  clean-cut  proposition.  That  is  just 
what  this  resolution  means  and  nothing  else,  and  I  want  to  know, 
lis  a  man  interested  in  the  sugar  business,  your  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion; that  is,  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  labor  in  the 
L'liited  States. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Kaker.  You  think  it  would  be  a  sad  day  when  we  returned 
to  the  old  days  of  contract  and  peon  labor,  and  slavery,  and  invol- 
untary servitude  i 

Mr.  Hamun.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaker.  It  can  not  be  done  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  We  do  not  want  it;  but  I  do  say,  as  I  stated  before, 
not  that  I  would  favor  it  even  there,  but  I  think  in  your  tropical 
possessions,  where  you  have  a  yellow  man's  country,  or  we  will  call 
it  that  for  the  purpose  of  designating  it 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  only  two  such  places,  and  they  are  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico.     We  have  no  others. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Well,  there  are  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  that  is  the  reason  1  asked  you  the  question  a 
while  ago  so  you  could  make  it  clear.  Hawaii  is  a  Territory  and  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  Philippines  are  an  insular  possession 
and  not  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Porto  Rico  is  a  Territory  and 
a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  1  am  not  in  favor  of  peonage.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
an\'  of  those  laws  where  the  employee  is  reduced  to  virtual  slavery. 
I  would  not  say  that  a  condition  might  not  arise  where  he  should  be 
<-onfined  if  the  necessity  existed. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  read  the  history  of  labor  in  this  country — 
slaver3%  peon  labor,  and  serfdom — and  you  have  read  the  history  of 
( -uba  witn  its  revolting  history  of  labor,  and  you  have  read  over  the 
history-  of  Mexico,  which  brings  the  blush  of  shame  to  any  man  who 
ever  participated  in  it,  and  also  the  history  of  some  of  the  old  coun- 
trie.s.  It  has  all  been  eliminated  now,  save  and  except  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  they  are  trying  to  eliminate  it  in  Mexico.  Do  you 
believe  the  people  of  this  country  would  stand  for  one  minute  for  a 
return  to  any  lorm  of  labor  whereby  the  man  would  not  have  the 
right  of  free  circulation  or  where  he  could  be  held  as  a  peon  or  as  a 
slave  or  held  in  serfdom  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  any  law  that  ever  intimated  or  permitted  that 
you  would  be  against,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  if  any  business  in  this  country  requires  that 
kind  of  labor  we  had  better  quit  the  business  rather  than  to  turn 
back  to  the  days  of  peonage  and  serfdom  and  slavery. 

Mr.  Hamlin."  I  would  say,  so  far  as  the  business  wxiich  I  represent 
is  concerned,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  go  out  of  business,  with  our 
investment  and  all  that,  if  we  had  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  statement  pertinent 
to  Mr.  Hamlin's  evidence  ?  Mr.  Hamlin  began  his  evidence  by  saying 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  issued  an  interview  to 
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the  effect  that  we  understood  that  the  American  sugar  growers 
favored  the  resolution  on  the  ground  that  if  this  resolution  passed  it 
would  be  possible  for  American  sugar  growers  to  get  the  same  kind 
of  labor  and  under  the  same  conditions.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  did  not  issue  such  an  interview  or  circular.  What  has  been 
said  by  the  officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  based  upon 
evidence  presented  here  before  this  committee,  is  that  the  American 
sugar  growers  were  approached  and  it  was  signified  to  them  that  if 
they  favored  this  resolution  there  might  be  hope  for  them  some  day  to 
get  the  same  kind  of  accommodation.  We  nave  that  upon  the  evi- 
dence and  upon  the  personal  statements  to  us  of  certain  sugar  growers 
in  the  United  States,  that  they  have  been  so  approached;  t>ut  we  did 
not  say  that  they  consented  and  favored  this  resolution  upon  that 

ground.     We  do  not  believe  they  do;  in  fact,  what  evidence  nas  been 
efore  the  committee  is  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Wallace,  right  there,  will  you  just  give  the 
names  of  those  men,  the  sugar  growers  of  the  United  States  that  in 
substance  talked  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  said 
that  this  would  result  as  you  have  stated  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Oxnard,  before  this  committee,  made  that 
assertioti. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  Mr.  Rogers  made  that,  assertion;  and  while 
they  were  rather  vague,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  say  which  of  the 
commission  or  what  agent  of  the  commission  approached  them,  yet 
they  made  that  assertion. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Oxnard  said  he  talked  to  the  man 
two  minutes  and  did  not  know  his  name  and  would  not  know  him  if 
he  saw  him.  That  just  demonstrates  how  these  statements  that  are 
based  on  vague  statements  get  into  the  press.  I  learned  of  this  state- 
ment. I  did  not  see  it  here  in  Washington.  I  had  supposed  it  was 
in  your  records,  probably. 

I  learned  that  this  statement  had  been  given  out  here  in  Washing- 
ton, but  I  did  not  see  the  statement  itself.  I  said  that  this  appeared 
in  your  records,  probably,  but  I  could  not  find  it  here  this  morning; 
but  here  is  the  way  the  statement  was  carried  in  a  comparatively 
small  paper  in  my  home  town,  the  Colorado  Springs  Evening  Tele- 
graph, of  July  26,  1921.  It  is  a  Washington  dispatch  and  is  evi- 
dently an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  headed  ''Sugar  interests  sup- 
port coolies."     The  article  reads  as  follows: 

The  effort  to  pass  legislation  permitting  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  into 
Hawaii  is  a  "conspiracy  that  has  behind  it  their  eventual  admission  into  the  United 
States,  the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  chaise  in  a 
report  made  public  to-day.  Representatives  of  the  sugar  interests  of  Hawaii,  the 
report  said,  have  advised  sugar  men  of  this  country  not  to  interfere  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  permitting  Chinese  coolies  to  come  into  Hawaii. 

Now,  as  I  said,  I  did  not  know  that  that  report  had  been  made, 
but  that  was  a  newspaper's  deduction  from  tne  report  that  went 
broadcast  over  the  United  Status. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  quite  natural  to  draw  the  inference  that  if 
the  sugar  interests  of  Hawaii  are  permitted  to  break  down  the  law 
and  obtain  contract  coolie  labor,  wnich  is  peon  or  serf  labor,  it  would 
be  onljr  the  enterine  wedge  toward  supplying  the  sugar  interests  on 
the  mainland  with  tne  same  sort  of  labor ) 
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Mr.  Hamun.  I  think  there  are  two  answers  to  that.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  there  is  no  such  disposition,  and,  further  than  that, 
anybody  who  has  followed  labor  legislation  in  this  country,  no  mat- 
ter how  desirable  that  situation  might  be,  would  realize  that  under 
the  law  we  have  already  adopted 

Mr.  Rak£r  (interposing).  Under  the  thirteenth  amendment. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  All  right;  under  the  thirteenth  amendment,  although 
after  the  thirteenth  amendment  we  did  have  contract  labor  in  tne 
United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  all  of  those  laws  have  been  held  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  But  we  did  have  it.  It  was  in  vogue.  It  might  not 
have  been  presented  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  decision  on  the  subject 
such  laws  have  been  held  unconstitutional.  What  I  asked  you  is 
tliis:  If  the  Hawaiian  sugar  interests  could  induce  or  persuade  Con- 
orress  to  permit  this  kind  of  labor  to  come  into  Hawaii,  would  it  not 
be  an  easy. step  to  assume  that  the  sugar  interests  in  the  United 
Statues  would  asK  the  same  privilege? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No, 'sir;  I  would  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  Hawaiian  conditions,  but  they  are  foreign  to  our  con- 
ditions. I  think  that  the  bringing  of  contract  labor  or  peon  labor 
into  the  United  States  is  so  repugnant  and  foreign  to  all  of  our  ideas 
that  it  is 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  You  overlook  the  fact  that  Hawaii  is  a 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  do  not  know  their  conditions.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  difference  does  it  make  as  to  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  None  whatever,  so  far  as  peonage  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that,  if  they  could  by  any  means,  in  any  part  of  the 
I'nited  States,  although  it  was  only  a  possession  or  Territory,  get  this 
sort  of  concession,  it  would  be  quite  natural,  or  it  would  look  quite 
feasible,  to  get  it  at  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr,  Hamlin.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  would  have  to  answer  no. 

Mr.  Wall»vce.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oxnard 
and  Mr.  Rogers  have  stated  that  they  were  opposed  to  having  coolie 
labor  imported  into  the  United  States,  but  that  if  that  accommoda- 
tion was  given  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  they  would  also  require  that 
same  accommodation  here,  inasmuch  as  they  were  competitors. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  Hamun.  I  have  felt  very  strongly 

Mr.  Weeber.  And  you  represent  hall  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Not  half  of  it,  but  about  40  per  cent  of  it.  So  far  as 
the  .Great  Western  interests  were  concerned,  I  wired  out  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  quite  natural  for  any  American  citizen  to  realize 
that  to-day,  because  in  the  event  he  was  trying  to  get  a  benefit  from 
the  Government,*  he  could  not  stand  up  and  ask  for  coolie  contract 
labor  in  this  country 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Speaking  personally,  I  would  not  want  it.  I  would 
rather  see  the  business  go  out  than  have  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  do  your  associates  feel  about  it? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  the  same  way.     I  know  that  they  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  DiLUNOHAM.  This  assumption,  which  Judge  Raker  says  is  a 
natural  one  from  the  evidence  wnich  has  come  before  this  committee, 
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namely^  that  the  sugar  interests  in  this  country  would  be  interested 
in  brin^g  Chinese  m  if  the  Hawaiians  got  Chinese,  or  if  they  got 
permission  to  bring  them  into  Hawaii,  ana  that  therefore  there  was  a 
conspiracy  between  the  sugar  interests  of  the  mainland  and  of  Hawaii 
to  bring  Chinese  into  the  United  States 

Mr.  Kaker  (interposing).  No,  sir:  I  made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  did  not  so  understand  Judge  Raker. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  the  statement  put  out  here  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  tried  to  find  the  original,  but  I  did  not  find  it. 
I  saw  it  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  whether  you  were 
the  attorney  of  these  interests  or  represented  them  in  some  other 
way? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  am  both.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  a  lawyer  and  I 
have  been  more  or  less  active  in  tlie  managerial  sense. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Dillingham  referred  to  a  statement  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.     What  is  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  tried  to  get  the  statement,  but  all  that  I  had  of  it 
was  what  was  carried  in  the  Associat<5d  Press  dispatch  which  I  read 
here,  and  which  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between 
the  beet-sugar  growers  of  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaii  sugar 
planters  to  ultimately  introduce  Chinese  labor  into  the  United  States. 
That  is  practically  the  way  the  Associated  Press  carried  it  as  the 
statement  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  not  saying 
that  that  is  a  correct  or  proper  deduction  from  it,  but  I  am  simply 
showing  you  how  it  got  into  the  papers,  and  I  have  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  statement  purporting  to  be  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Gompers  offered  the  press  is  printed  as  a  part  of  last 
Friday's  hearings. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  wanted  to  get  the  statement  here  to  see  what 
it  was.  We  are  trying  to  unravel  a  fact  that  is  based  on  a  statement 
purporting  to  have  come  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  will  read  the  interview  given  by  Mr.  Gompei^, 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  it  appears  in 
our  tearing  of  last  Friday. 

(At  this  point  the  chairman  read  the  interview  of  Mr.  Gompers 
which  appears  in  the  record  of  Friday,  July  29,  192  L) 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  presume  that  those  two  last  lines  would  be  the 
ones  referring  to  tne  matter  carried  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Weeber.  That  was  not  the  interview.  It  was  printed  from 
some  advance  pages  of  the  American  Federationist. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  This  is  not  the  one,  but  it  is  a  statement  carried  by 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
That  was  carried  in  the  press. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  read  was  the  interview  given  out 
The  other  matter  was  the  advance  sheets  from  the  forthcoming  number 
of  the  American  Federationist,  containing  a  report  of  the  leoslative 
committee.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  similar  except  that  it  nas  the 
first  telegram  from  Mr.  Wright  and  not  the  second  tel^ram  which 
made  some  modifications. 

These  advance  sheets  also  contain  what  we  learned  tlie  other  day 
was  part  of  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Morrison  at  Denver.     In  this  report 
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of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
consisting  of  the  three  gentlemen  whose  names  were  given  the  other 
day,  this  statement  is  made: 

The  conspiracy  to  admit  more  than  50,000  Chinese  coolies  into  Hawaii  for  any  pur- 
pose leaves  no  doubt  that  it  has  behind  it  the  idea  of  their  eventual  admission  into 
the  United  States.  Representatives  of  the  sugar  int^resto  make  no  secret  of  this  in 
talking  to  those  they  believe  friends  of  the  bill.  Their  advice  to  the  sugar  men  in 
this  country  who  it  can  be  said  are  opposed  to  the  bill  is:  Do  not  interfere  with  the 
enactment  of  a  law  permitting  Chinese  coolies  to  come  into  Hawaii.  It  is  an  entering 
wedge;  if  we  get  them,  you  will  have  no  trouble  to  get  them  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hamlix.  That  is  the  portion. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
statement  there  bearing  out  the  alleged  charge  that  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy between  the  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  and  those  of  the  United 
States  ?  It  states  there  is  a  conspiracy,  and  of  that  fact  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  representing  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — that  is,  that  a  conspiracy  exists  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  such  conspiracy.  We 
propose  to  be  open  and  above  board  in  every  particular.  We  have  a 
commission  here  that  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Hawaii  under 
a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Plawaii,  and  the 
charge  of  a  conspiracy  is  entirely  unwarranted  and  not  supported  by 
anv  of  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  understands,  and  it  is  giving 
a  good  deal  of  its  time  to  these  hearings  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
commission  which  is  here  comes  from  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii.  A 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii,  and  for  that 
reason  we  believe  that  we  should  go  into  it  as  fully  as  we  can.  Mr. 
Hamlin,  the  committee  thanks  you  for  your  statements. 

I  meant  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Gompers,  when  you  were  here  the  other 
day,  if  we  coidd  get  hold  of  Mr.  Keefe. 

ilr.  Gompers.  There  is  no  doubt  vou  can. 

Tlie  CiLViRMAN.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  saw  him  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment, 
oil  last  Saturday. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  In  connection  with  suppressed  or  withheld  reports 
or  papers,  I  feel  that  a  whole  lot  of  our  trouble  in  regard  to  oriental 
people  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  secure  the 
lasis  of  the  gentleman's  agreement,  and  I  feel  that  this  committee  is 
acting  largely  in  the  dark  on  Japanese  matters  for  want  of  those 
papers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  My  impression  is  that  we  were  not  discussing  Jap- 
anese, but  Chinese. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  what  to  do  with  the 
Plawaiian  Islands  wth  43  per  cent  Japanese  population,  a  large  part 
<)r  that  43  per  cent  being  American-born  Japanese. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  will  not  assert  it,  but  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  or,  at  least,  I  have  somehow  got  the  im- 

f^ressioh  that  last  Friday  you  said  that  the  most  important  thing 
or  Hawaii  was  sugar.  If  that  statement  was  made  by  you,  sir,  as  a 
citizen  and  as  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  I 
resent  it.  I  regard  as  the  most  important  thing  in  Hawaii  man  or 
manhood. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is.  merely  splitting  hairs,  and  the  record 
will  show  what  I  said.  Just  what  I  said  was  that  the  ba^ic  industry 
of  the  island  is  sugar,  that  the  various  business  enterprises  they 
have  out  there  rest  largely  upon  sugar,  and  that  without  the  sugar 
business  you  would  not  have  much  prosperity  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  But  there  are  different  methods  by  which  sugar  can 
be  produced  profitably  without  following  the  present  method  of 
using  peon  labor,  Japanese  labor,  or  Chine43e  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  gone  at  considerable  length 
into  the  labor  troubles  of  Hawaii  since  long  before  her  acquisition  by 
the  United  States,  and  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  monarchy.  We 
have  made  a  study  of  tne  work  of  the  Hawaiian  Immigration  Board. 
We  have  seen  the  situation  of  Hawaii  in  that  regard  as  a  republic, 
when  she  turned  back  some  Japanese  laborers,  and  then  we  have 
seen  her  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  forced  to  apologize  for  that 
action  and  pay  $75,000  in  damages  and  admit  the  Japanese.  Finally 
we  have  run  into  the  situation  created  by  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment," and  I  am  wondering  if,  as  we  have  been  informed,  the  "gentle- 
en's  agreement''  has  a  separate  provision  as  to  Hawaii,  and,  if  so, 
where  Hawaii  gets  off  in  tne  long  run. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  say  that  while  it  was  a 
monarchy,  they  admitted  Chinese,  and  that  the  residents  of  Hawaii 
then  arose  and  demanded  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  while  the 
sugar  planters  were  in  faver  of  admitting  the  Chinese,  and  they 
fought  it  out.  The  sugar  planters  said  that  they  could  not  exist 
without  the  Chinese,  but,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
excluded  the  Chinese  through  their  legislature,  and  they  had  them 
excluded  when  the  islands  became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  My 
recollection  is  auite  clear  on  that,  and  the  record  will  show  that  there 
was  a  memorial  by  the  sugar  planters  making  it  clear  as  to  what  they 
wanted. 

In  that  connection,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Keefe  will  come  forward  so 
that  he  can  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it 
took  me  to  get  the  Keefe  report.  After  I  got  the  report,  I  obtained 
permission  from  the  House  to  have  it  published  as  it  appears. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  you  have  inserted  in  the  record  the  date  of  the  act 
by  the  Hawaiian  government  by  which  they  excluded  Chinese? 
Tiiere  has  been  some  reference  to  such  an  act.  That  was  prior  to 
annexation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  long  before;  following  the  Gary  Act.  The 
Chinese  comprised  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Hawaii  at  that 
time.  The  native  population  has  always  been  declining  since  Capt. 
Cook  made  the  discovery  of  the  islands,  and  they  have  always  mam- 
tained  their  population  oy  some  form  of  immigration.  The  Chinese 
were  going  into  the  small  trades  and  businesses,  and  thereupon  the 
people  became  afraid  that  they  would  be  orientalized  through  the 
Chinese  and  excluded  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  read  the  memorial  that  was  presented  at 
that  time  by  the  sugar  planters  ?  It  is  not  in  exactly  the  same  words 
as  this  resolution,  but  it  is  very  similar  to  the  resolution  that  is  pre- 
sented by  the  governor  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to-day. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  perfectly  right  in  stating 
that  this  committee  has  gone  into  the  history  of  immigration  into  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.     Weliave  gone  into  it  also,  and  one  fact  must 
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come  to  the  fore,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  for  40  years 
have  realized  that  the  only  way  to  secure  American  control  of  that 
country  was  to  keep  the  races  in  balance.  Pointing  back  to  the 
Chinese  problem,  when  we  realized  that  the  Chinese  were  getting  a 
numerical  strength  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  nationalities  in  the 
country  we  put  the  clamps  aown.  At  the  time  of  annexation  and 
prior  to  annexation  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  unless  some- 
thing was  done,  by  virtue  of  Japanese  immigration  to  Hawaii  the 
Japanese  would  get  out  of  balance  with  the  other  races  and  the 
country  would  get  out  of  American  hands.  For  23  years  that  matter 
has  at  diflPerent  times  been  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  To- 
day Mr.  Gompers  and  others  are  insisting  that  our  problem  can  be 
solved  in  some  way  other  than  that  we  have  suggested.  No  such  plan 
lias  been  put  forward  by  them,  but  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  sufficient 
latitude  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  of  meeting  any  constructive  remedy  which  may 
he  suggested  here  in  Washington.  The  resolution  wliich  is  before 
this  committee  to-day  was  prepared  here  in  Washington.  It  is  true 
that  we  believe  that  Chinese,  or  a  limited  number  of  Chinese,  ad- 
mitted under  certain  restrictions  would  relieve  this  situation  to-day. 
If  there  is  a  better  way,  we  want  to  know  it.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
other  way.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  best  way.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  Hawaii  shall  go  over  to  the  control  of  an  alien 
nationality  and  American  control  cease,  we  protest  and  urge  that 
something  be  done  to  make  secure  American  control  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  The  problem  now  before  the  committee  is  this : 
It  is  admitted  here  that  the  Japanese  are  there  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  the  islands  by  this  country  as  an 
American  territory.  You  have  a  considerable  number  of  Filipinos. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Keefe,  when  it  comes,  or  as  you  will  see  from 
this  report,  will  show  that  he  assailed  the  Filipinos  in  very  bitter 
language.  The  present  proposition  is  to  bring  in  Chinese.  All  of 
tFiese  propositions  are  detrimental  to  the  bringing  in  of  any  sort  of 
European  labor,  which  probably  would  not  come  to  Hawaii  unless  it 
were  poverty  stricken  and  illiterate.  Where  will  you  go  to  draw  vour 
line  ?  If  you  bring  in  Chinese  for  a  period  of  five  years,  you  will  nave 
made  it  that  mucri  more  oriental  and  that  much  more  unlikely  to 
attract  European  immigration,  even  if  we  should  relax  the  law  so 
as  to  admit  the  illiterate.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  your 
position  would  still  be  oriental,  with  Japanese  there  and  still  coming 
tlirough  the  picture-bride  method  and  otherwise.  They  will  be  cer- 
tain, in  my  opinion,  through  peaceful  penetration,  in  time  to  exercise 
complete  control  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  think  that  is  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  the  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  this  resolution  or  some  modification  of 
the  same  offers  a  temporary  solution  is  the  question.  I  think  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  comparatively  few  years  before  the  sugar  plantations 
will  be  in  the  actual  control  of  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  peculiar  thing  is  this — and  I  have  given  the 
matter  study  and  investigation  for  16  years — that,  so  far  as  I  can 
find,  there  has  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  people, 
b<*f()re  an^  committee  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  to  restrict  Japanese 
immigration,  but  there  have  been  two  long  and  hotly  contested  mat- 
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ters  before  this  committee  when  they  sought  Chinese  labor,  and  both 
of  them  were  defeated  unanimously.  This  is  the  third  time  the  matter 
has  been  presented  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Did  I  understand  Mr.  Raker  to  say  that  the 
Territory  has  previously  asked  Congress  for  legislation  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  there  had  been 
two  questions  brought  before  Congress,  one  eight  years  ago  and 
another  one  three  years  ago 

Mr.  Kalanianaole  (interposing).  Proposed  by  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  it  was  not  by  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  the  first 
time  since  I  came  here  to  Congress  that  the  Territorial  government 
has  asked  Congress  for  relief  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  one  of  the  bills  of 
which  Judge  Raker  speaks  before  the  Committee  on  Territories? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Not  the  Hindle  bill;  that  was  the  United 
Chinese  Society's  bill  that  they  sent  Mr.  Hindle  here  to  ask  for. 
The  bill  you  refer  to  was  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  aliens 
on  Federal  public  works. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  before  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  started  the  plan  to  take  oriental 
labor  or  Asiatic  labor  off  of  Federal  works  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Right  there  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gompers 
something.  He  said  he  wanted  '*men'*  there.  Now,  at  the  last 
election  in  Hawaii  the  labor  unions  in  Hawaii  opposed  me  at  the 
election  on  this  same  proposition  of  Americanization  in  the  rehabili- 
tation bill.  That  provides  for  Americanization  of  public  works  by 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  aliens  on  Federal  public  works.  That 
was  the  first  time  that  a  representative  from  Hawaii  had  ever  come 
to  Congress  asking  for  such  protection  for  American  labor,  and  the 
labor  unions  of  Hawaii  opposed  me  on  that  proposition  at  that  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  beneficial  results  from 
that  part  of  the  rehabilitation  bill  are  greater  than  from  any  other 
part  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes;  at  least  so  far  as  the  laboring  man  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Wright.  On  the  point  the  Delegate  has  iust  raised,  I  wish 
to  make  a  correction.  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  unions  did  not 
oppose  Mr.  Kalanianaole  at  the  last  election — that  is,  did  not  go  on 
record  as  opposing  him — although  the  sentiment  of  the  organizations 
w^as  opposed  to  the  rehabilitation  bill,  but  it  was  absolutely  not  for 
that  reason  at  all;  it  was  opposed  to  the  rehabilitation  bill  that  was 
before  the  Congress  at  that  time  because  it  was  the  general  sentiment 
that  that  bill,  if  passed,  would  put  an  end  to  homesteading.  That 
was  the  sole  ground  upon  which  organized  labor  opposed  the  rehabiH- 

tation  bill. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  The  labor  men  knew  that  this  labor  section 
for  the  Americanization  of  the  islands  was  in  that  bill,  and  Mr. 
Tyson,  president  of  the  labor  union  at  that  time,  notwithstanding 
that  knowledge,  came  out  with  a  statement  opposing  me  generally 
on  that  bill.    They  publicly  opposed  me  on  the  whole  bill  without 
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any  reservation  whatsoever.  The  most  important  matter  in  that 
bill  so  far  as  organized  labor  is  concerned  was  the  Americanization 
section  and  yet  the  labor  unions  opposed  that,  a  matter  that  was  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Hawaiian  laboring  people.  Why  ?  Because  we 
Avanted  our  country  to  be  run  by  Americans  and  not  Asiatics,  and 
yet  the  labor  unions  opposed  it. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  tnat  is  the  reason  why  you  want  to  bring  in 
Chinese  coolies  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  It  is  not  the  reason  at  all,  but  the  reason  is 
tliat  Hawaii  and  the  Hawaiian  people  have  been  knocking  at  the 
<loors  of  Washington  for  relief  for  years  but  Washington  has  not 
jT^ranted  that  relief.  Ever  since  annexation  I  am  on  record  for  the 
Americanization  of  those  islands,  and  why  do  not  those  who  stand 
for  Americanization  here  stand  for  something  that  will  help  the 
Hawaiian  people'^ 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Let  me  answer  that  question  by  saying  this:  That 
the  relief  you  ask  to  Americanize  Hawaii  is  to  bring  Chinese  coolies 
into  Hawaii.    That  is  your  system. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Before  annexation  we  had  our  labor  laws. 
Hawaii  is  not  a  new  country,  and  we  solved  the  problem  of  our  labor 
through  labor  laws  which  permitted  us  to  bring  in  laborers  in  such 
u  wav  as  to  maintain  a  balanced  population  and  we  had  no  such 
racial  issues  as  we  have  had  since  annexation.  We  had  laws  barring 
the  Japanese  from  Hawaij,  but  when  annexation  came,  the  American 
laws  allowed  them  to  flood  Hawaii,  with  the  result  that  they  are  now 
in  numerical  control.  And  now  Hawaii  is  appealing  to  Congress  for 
relief  from  a  situation  which  is  a  result  of  no  act  of  our  own.  That  is 
our  situation.  You  have  allowed  the  Japanese  to  come  into  Hawaii, 
and  we  ask  you  to  solve  the  problem  for  us  and  make  it  an  American 
Territory. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  By  permitting  Chinese  coolies  to  come  into  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes;  to  overcome  the  preponderance  of 
Japanese  population  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  allowed 
to  come  into  Hawaii.  We  believe  the  Chinese  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  overcome  that  preponderance;  and,  while  we  propose  this  as  an 
(emergency  relief  measure,  we  want  you  to  pass  permanent  immigra- 
tion laws  to  allow  white  people  from  Europe  to  come  into  Hawaii 
and  make  that  a  white  man's  country. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Will  they  come  and  compete  with  the  Chinese? 
Will  any  white  man  compete  with  those  you  have  there  now,  the 
Filipinos,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  B[alanianaole.  The  Filipinos  have  as  much  right  there  as 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Absolutely,  and  more  so  than  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  ELalanl\naole.  The  Chinese  would  not  compete  with  any 
whit^  men  at  all  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  will. 

Mr.  Kalanlanaole.  But  they  can  not  do  so  under  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  all  up  to  the  committee  here.  If  they  see  fit  to  pass  such 
a  resolution  as  tnis,  it  is  up  to  them  to  restrict  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  citizen  labor,  but  if  they  do  not  pass  it  we  are  delivered  into 
alien  hands. 

Mr.  Box.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  your  Goveriunent,  prior  to 
annexation,  sent  a  commission  to  Japan  and  finally  succeeded  in 
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inducing  Japan  to  consent  to  the  importation  of  a  lot  of  Japani'-r 
laborers — ^is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  When   was   that? 

Mr.  Box.  It  must  have  been  during  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes;  that  was  done  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Box.  And  some  thousands  were  brought  in. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Oh,  jes;  but  when  we  saw  that  we  were  ^ohi: 
to  be  dominated  by  a  certam  race  we  stopped  them  from  cominir  ii 
because  we  could  not  allow  any  one  alien  race  to  dominate. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  jou  now  have  a  large  numb^T  • 
Japanese  in   the  islands.     Their  presence  there  has  brought  ab<-  ' 
an  acute  economic  and  racial  condition. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  to  remedy  that  condition 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  are  asking  you  to  give  us  a  remedy  for  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  remedy  that  condition  you  are  seeking  to  hav 
brought  in  Chinese  contract  labor  which  wiil  go  out  in  the  fields  ar  •: 
take  the  places  of  these  Japanese — is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  It  is  not.  No  Chinese  would  replace  a  sin.:' 
Japanese.  We  are  coming  to  you  and  advising  you  of  the  conditi  •' 
in  Hawaii,  and  we  believe  that  the  provision  oi  a  balanced  popul.*- 
tion  is  the  only  way  to  solve  the  racial  problem  we  have  there.  I' 
you  do  not  believe  in  the  solution  we  are  presenting  to  you,  for  G<>«1  • 
sake  give  us  something  else,  but  do  not  condemn  us  for  coming  or*  r 
here  and  trying  to  save  ourselves.  It  seems  as  though  you  thmk  wt 
are  a  bunch  of  damned  crooks  and  that  we  are  trying  to  sneak  some- 
thing through  Congress;  while,  as  Mr.  Dillingham  nas  stated.  Ui> 
commission  nas  been  sent  here  officially.  We  strongly  resent  air. 
such  intimations. 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Free.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Kalanianaole  understood  your  la-* 

guestion.     You  asked  him  whether  they  were  not  trying  to  get  in 
hinese  convicts  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  did  not.     I  said  Chinese  contract  laborers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  complet.* 
exclusion  of  orientals  from  the  islands  and  the  United  States,  toci ' 

Mr.  Kalanlvnaole.  It  is  up  to  you  to  solve  that.  We  hare  hin. 
racial  questions  in  Hawaii  for  many  years  and  we  have  solved  them 
but  now  it  is  a  question  for  you  gentlemen  to  solve;  and,  unless  it  > 
solved,  it  is  going  to  be  the  same  question  that  arose  in  the  Si>uth 
If  you  send  tnis  commission  back  to  Honolulu  without  this  problen 
solved  bv  Congress,  you  will  find  that  the  Japanese  will  feel,  ami  ^» 
state  publicly,  that  the  United  States  is  afraid  to  exclude  Japant^. 
and  afraid  to  admit  Chinese.  **The  Americans  are  afraid  of  u> 
Japanese,''  they'll  say,  and  they  will  act  in  accordance.  That  i5  th- 
situation.  I  tell  you  that  you  must  solve  our  problem  and  not  Ir* 
it  continue  until  a  condition  arises  in  Hawaii  similar  to  the  condition 
that  arose  in  the  South,  and  let  lynch  law  solve  it.  Solve  it  now  whilv 
the  situation  is  such  as  will  enable  you  to  solve  it  without  internal ionn. 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  down  in  Fresno  somebody  took  ilu^ 
Japanese  and  put  them  on  the  train  and  sent  them  out  of  Frt»sn". 
You  want  legislation  whereby  we  can  go  to  China  and  brin^  over —  - 

Mr.  Kalanianaole  (interposing).  The  Fresno  situation  is  ni  \ 
similar.     I  do  not  want  you  to  go  any  further  with  that  until  I  «r: 
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through.  You  sent  these  shiploads  of  Japanese  and  put  them  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  people  there  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  dumping  of  those  Japanese  into  the  islands,  and  we  are  coming 
to  you,  who  dumped  them  in  there,  to  solve  the  problem  that  they 
make  to-day  for  Hawaii.  We  did  not  bring  them  into  Hawaii;  you 
did  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  suspend  this  line  of  debate.  Mr.  Wright 
is  here  and  we  will  proceed  to  hear  him.  Are  you  ready  to  go  on  with 
your  statement,  Mr.  Wright? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  I  guess  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  have  be^n  in  the  islands  about  how 
long  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  stated  I  had  been  in  the  islands  about  four  years, 
a  little  less  than  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  visited  how  many  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  visited  on  two  of  the  islands;  I  Have  been  on  two 
islands — the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  a  study  of  the  sugar-plantation 
business  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  not  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  it;  no.  I 
worked  on  a  plantation  in  Hawaii  for  three  months,  and  that  is  all 
the  plantation  work  I  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sent  here  as  a  delegate  from  the  trade- 
unions  of  Honolulu? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  credentials. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  trade-unions  in  other  parts  of  the 
islands? 

Mr.  Wright.  Other  than 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Wright.  There  are  members  of  our  organizations  in  the  other 
islands,  but  no  local  branches. 

The  Chairman.  Just  who  sends  you. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Honolulu  central  labor  body. 

'^The  Chairman.  You  come  from  the  Honolulu  organization  and 
not  from  any  that  may  be  at  Hilo  or  Maui  or  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  lodges  on  the  other 
islands;  our  members  on  the  other  islands  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Honolulu  lodges. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  did  you  say  was  the  membership  of  the 
labor  unions  in  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  said  that  at  the  present  time  the  membership  had 
probably  dropped  to  1,200.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  dropping  oflf  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Although  I  am  not  positive. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  membersnip  come  down  a  little  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  membership  has  come  down;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Has  industry  let  down  a  little  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  A  good  many  of  our  people  who  are  from  the  States — 
mechanics — have  returned  to  the  States.  Then  we  had  trouble  with 
the  telephone  company;  the  electrical  workers  were  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  telephone  company,  and  as  a  result  the  membership 
of  the  electrical  workers  fell  on  considerably. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  electrical  workers  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  in  our  organization  there  were  at  one  time  over 
200  members. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  employed  in  the  navy  yard  at  Pearl 
Harbor — is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  work  is  that  of  a  machinist  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paid  directly  by  the  Federal  Government ' 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  employees  paid  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  All  the  employees  in  the  navy  yard  ?  ' 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  orientals  at  work  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  are  no  orientals  working  in  the  navy  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  have  been  some,  I  understand,  working  ^n 
contract  works,  and  that  is  especially  true  of  contract  works  und*r 
the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  exactly  is  this:  In  Pearl 
Harbor,  as  far  as  you  know,  up  to  the  passage  of  this  recent  law, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  rehaoilitation  bill,  were  there  Japant*-' 
laborers  employed,  or  other  orientals,  or  alien  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  include  Filipinos  as  alien  laborers  i 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Wright.  During  the  war  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  wen- 
quite  a  few  aliens  employed  in  the  navy  yard,  but  immediately  after 
the  war  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Navy  Department,  I  understan*: 
which  absolutely  eliminated  all  aliens  from  employment  in  the  nav» 
yard. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  "f 
orientals  that  have  been  eliminated  from  Federal  employment  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  From  Federal  employment  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Directly  and  on  contract  work  under  the  Fedtrsi. 
Government? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  3,000  t. 
10,000,  but  up  to  the  time  I  left,  which,  you  understand,  was  only  u 
few  days  after  this  went  into  effect,  there  had  been  no  authoritati^- 
statement  issued,  aside  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Hon<^- 
lulu  Advertiser  on  July  2,  which  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  rocon) 

(The  article  is  as  follows:) 

MANY  ALIENS  TO  BE  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  HERE — PAR8AGE  OP  REHAB|Lrr.4TION  B!  * 
MEANS   DISCHARGE    OP  5,000   FROM    FEDERAL  WORK — WILL  AID  PLAKTRBIi. 

Operation  of  the  rehabilitation  bill,  which  now  lias  been  paased  by  both  Hstvn-*  • 
will  release  from  Federal  employment — and  probably  make  available  for  eiii|rfo>  mr: ' 
on  sugar  plantations — ^about  5,000  aliens  now  employed  on  Armv  and  Navy  and  <»tl*«' 
Federal  Government  work  in  the  islands.    Thus,  althou|?h  the  immedimte  eSert  n.j 
be  to  paralvze  construction  work  at  Schofield  Barracks  and  elsewhere,  tlie  ptaBtatu  u« 
will  be  enabled  to  speed  up  the  grinding  of  the  sugar  crop,  which  is  behind  0ehadal<* 
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The  Chairman.  When  that  went  into  effect,  were  these  orientals — 
«nd  I  take  it  the}'-  were  mostly  Japanese — immediately  dropped  from 
the  works  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  they  were,  immediately  upon  the  signing  of 
that  bill  by  President  Harding. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  other  people  ready  to  take  their  places  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  To  take  the  places  of  these  men  who  were  dropped 
off? 

The  CiLURMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  In  some  of  the  lines  there  probably  were. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  the  thing  in  detail,  because  it  all  took 
place  so  shortly  before  I  left. 

The  CiLURMAN.  In  your  opinion,  will  the  men  who  were  dropped 
off  the  Federal  works  go  to  the  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  were  the  men  who  had  come  originally  from  the 

{>lantations,  a  large  portion  of  them,  and  in  our  conversation  with  Mr. 
Jutler,  the  labor  secretary  of  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  and 
who,  by  the  way,  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  this  was  put  over  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Legion — in  our  convei'sation  with  him  he  developed  the  fact 
that  in  his  opinion  about  2,000  of  those  men  who  were  released  would 
be  immediately  available  for  plantation  work,  and  he  said  thtit  would 
have  an  effect  upon  the  problem.     That  is  the  way  he  put  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  left  the  islands  you  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  on  the  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  On  the  plantations. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  left  the  islands,-  you  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  had  realized  for  some  time  that  there  was  a  shortage 
on  the  plantations;  yes. 

The  CiLViRMAN.  When  you  go  away  on  business  of  this  kind,  do  you 
quit  your  Federal  job  or  take  a  furlough? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  on  furlough;  I  have  a  leave  of  absence,  part  with 
pay  and  part  without  pay,  from  the  commandant  at  Pearl  Harbor  to 
come  to  tne  mainland  and  present  data  and  information  that  we  have 
collected  on  the  conditions  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  cost  of  living  es- 

?ecially  before  the  Navy  Wage  Board,  which  is  about  to  convene, 
he  fact  that  I  was  coming  here  on  that  proposition  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  was  chosen  as  delegate  from  the  central  labor  body, 
because  it  was  felt  that  expense  could  be  saved  in  that  way,  and  that 
two  birds  could  be  killed  with  one  stone,  you  might  say,  by  combining 
the  missions. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  authorized  by  the  commandant  of  the 
navy  yard  to  make  these  presentations  on  the  cost  of  living  and  wage 
adjustment. 

Mr.  Wright.  Before  the  wage  board;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  you  are  authorized  to  do 
that  bythe  commandant  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  authorized ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  pay  some  of  your  traveling  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  just  interested  in  having  you  make  that 
presentation  ? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new  member  of  this  committee  I 
have  consumed  very  little  time  of  this  committee.  I  think  i»d»» 
morning  I  asked  two  (][uestions;  I  started  to  ask  three,  but  finisluM 
with  two.  This  committee  has  been  sitting  here  for  about  a  mon*  . 
We  have  been  listening  to  statements  made  oy  members  of  a  commis- 
sion from  Hawaii,  representing  the  Government  and  appointed  by  li.  • 
governor  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  those  men  seem  to  be  tljf 
authorized  agents  of  those  islands.  Their  statements  have  he*:: 
open  and  aboveboard  and  have  been  quite  interesting. 

At  first  I  was  inclined  to  sit  back  and  listen  to  questions  by  som* 
of  the  older  members  of  the  committee,  several  of  whom,  I  think, 
know  about  as  much  as  can  be  known  about  this  question,  but,  sin*  »• 
Mr.  Wright's  first  telegram  came,  I  have  been  made  to  realize  ihf 
seriousness  of  some  of  the  charges  he  has  made.  I  have  Mne  int.» 
this  thing  a  little  bit  individually  and  I  would  like  the  indiugenoe  <'f 
the  committee  for  a  little  while  to  ask  quite  a  number  of  question^. 
if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  you  testified  on  Friday  that  you  went  to 
Hawaii  in  1917,  and  that  you  had  been  employed  as  a  machiniNi 
since  that  time.  Have  you  ever  been  on  a  sugar  plantation,  except 
for  the  time  of  your  visit  on  or  about  July  2  of  this  year,  subsequen; 
to  your  conference  with  representatives  of  the  sugar  planters? 

Mr.  Wright.  Have  I  been  on  a  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  worked  on  a  plantation  as  a  machinist. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  kind  of  machinist  work  were  you  doing  on  the 
plantation  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  General  mill  repair  and  overhaul  work. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  field  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  field  machinery;  no. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  field  management 
of  these  various  sugar  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Personally,  no. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  do  not  have  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  tl.t 
plantation  work  there;  that  is,  gained  from  experience  on  tne  planta- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Then,  you  have  never  done  any  so-called  field  work  on 
sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii  or  any  place  else  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Have  you  ever  visited  any  plantation  outside  of  th<» 
island  on  which  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Where? 

Mr.  Wright.  On  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Shaw.  How  many  days  altogether  have  you  spent  on  sugar 
plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  How  many  days  altogether  1 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  stated  I  had  worked  three  months  on  this  plants- 
tion  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Shaw.  On  that  one  plantation  ? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  did  not  understand  that.  But  that  work  was  wholly 
with  the  machinery  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  that  was  my  work. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Just  what  do  you  know  about  sugar,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 
Is  that  all  the  experience  you  have  had  in  the  sugar  business,  just 
vour  throe  months'  work  in  this  mill  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  all  the  personal  experience  I  have  had,  yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  How  long  did  you  say  it  takes  a  sugar  crop  to  mature  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  A  sugar  crop  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr,  Wright.  It  is  supposed  to  take  18  months. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  kind  of  attention  does  it  require  in  the  ground 
and  while  it  is  growing?  Can  you  describe  the  operations  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  entire  operations  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Why,  I  think  I  can,  in  a  general  way.  Do  you  want 
nie  to  go  into  detail  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  You  understand  that  the  ground  has  to  be  prepared; 
the  old  stools  are  plowed  under  and  the  ground  is  prepared,  lurrowed, 
and  the  seed  planted;  then  the  seed  is  covered  ana  given  its  first  irri- 
gation, and  alter  that  nature  does  its  work,  assisted  bv  the  cultivators. 
The  cane  is  given  irrigation  at  certain  intervals,  I  do  not  know  how 
frequently,  and  when  it  requires  it,  it  is  cultivated,  hoed  by  hand  and 
weeded. 

Mr.  Shaw.  How  many  times  do  they  cultivate  it  in  a  season  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  differs  on  the  different  plantations,  I  believe. 
I  understand  that  the  plantation  of  Olaa,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  has 
reduced  the  cultivation  to  a  very  marked  extent  by  use  of  the  paper 
mulching  system  on  this  plantation.  The  seed  cane,  after  it  is  first 
irrigateJ,  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  paper  that  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  waste  products  of  the  cane.  It  is  something  like 
building  paper  in  rolls;  it  is  laid  over  the  cane,  and  this  paper  kills 
the  growth  of  weeds;  it  is  easily  broken  by  the  sharp  point  of  the  cane 
shoot  as  it  comes  up,  and  it  also  retains  the  natural  moisture  of  the 
soil,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  very  improved  method. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  the  pulp  from  the  stock,  left  after  the  sugar  is 
squeezed  out? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes ;  after  the  sugar  is  squeezed  out  this  fiber  is  put 
through  a  process  which  brings  it  to  the  form  of  paper,  and  it  is  then 
used  lor  that  purpose.  That,  of  course,  reduces  the  necessity  for 
cultivation  on  that  plantation,  but  I  believe  it  has  not  been  followed 
to  anj^  extent  on  other  plantations.  Of  course,  after  the  cane  is  up 
and  closes  the  field  over  there  is  no  more  cultivation.     Then  the 

Froblem  is  simply  one  of  irrigation  and  fertilization.  The  fertilizer, 
believe,  is  applied  through  the  irrigating  water  in  solution,  sacks  of 
nitrate  being  dumped  into  the  ditches  according  to  instructions 
issued  by  the  chemist.  That  goes  on  and  the  cane  grows  until  it  is 
ready  for  the  harvest.  I  believe  the  cane  blooms  first,  and  then 
immediately  after  blooming  I  think  it  is  supposed  to  be  ready. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Is  it  supposed  to  be  ready  when  the  bloom  falls  ? 
Mr.  Wright.  I  thinJk  that  is  the  case. 
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Mr.  Shaw.  At  what  season  of  the  j^ear  is  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  practically  a  rotating  proposition;  that  is,  yo: 
understand,  we  have  no  seasons  as  we  have  here,  and  it  depends  ^r 
when  the  cane  was  planted;  so  many  months  after  it  is  planted  :: 
reaches  that  stage  of  maturity.  Then  the  problem  is  to  get  the  fivWi 
cleared  off  as  economincally  as  possible,  and  on  most  of  the  planta- 
tions the  fields  are  burned  over,  which  burns  up  the  dry  leaves  ano 
leaves  the  stalks  of  cane — blackened  stalks  of  cane.  Then  after  tha' 
the  cutting  gang  goes  in  and  cuts  the  cane;  it  is  stripped  wherevvr 
necessary  and  the  tops  cut  off,  trimmed  up,  and  left  in  shape  to  U- 
loaded  on  the  cars:  tnen  the  loading  gang  loads  it  on  the  cars  and  i: 
is  hauled  to  the  mill.  The  cars  are  hauled  to  the  mills  on  railroao-. 
the  plantations  running  roads  a  certain  distance  apart,  150  feet.  I 
believe,  or  300  feet,  and  it  is  taken  to  the  mill  and  crushed.  That  li 
the  cycle  of  the  operation,  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Is  tnis  cane  cut  by  hand  or  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  cane  is  cut  altogether  by  hand. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Is  it  topped  after  it  is  cut  or  before  'i 

Mr.  Wright.  I  thiuK  it  is  usually  topped  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
am  not  positive  on  that,  because,  as  I  say,  I  never  went  into  the 
fields. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  I  would  like  to  know  just  what  facts  you 
based  your  first  cablegram  on.  That  is,  on  the  date  of  that  messa^f. 
what  information  did  you  have  and  where  did  you  get  it,  with  reft^r- 
ence  to  the  statements  by  the  Hawaiian  commission  before  tl.i- 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  In  regard  to  the  fact  of  their  misrepresenting  c«)n- 
ditions  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes:  and  all  other  facts  mentioned  in  your  telegram. 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  will  say  that  largely  our  impression  was  gainti: 
from  the  newspapers  published  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  say  your  impression  was  gained.  Do  you  menn 
to  say  that  that  statement  was  not  based  on  facts  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  say  the  statements  that  they  made  were  misrepn- 
senting  conditions.  Of  course,  we  were  not  here  present  in  Washing- 
ton and  had  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing  except  through  the  repors 
that  were  given  out  there  as  to  what  was  being  done  here  at  Wash- 
ington. 

We  believed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  labor  situation  had  be^r 
greatly  exaggerated,  at  least  the  criticalness  of  the  situation.     Wt? 
admitted  there  was  a  certain  labor  shortage,  but  it  seemed  to  us  » 
misrepresentation  to  attribute  all  the  ills  of  the  Territory  to  this  4>iie 
factor,  as  we  were  led  to  believe  was  being  done. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  did  not  mean  to  be  positive,  then,  that  it  wa* 
being  misrepresented,  but  you  thought  from  the  facts  you  gathen»«l 
from  the  newspapers  that  that  was  probably  the  case. 

Mr.  Wright.  Certainly.  That  is  the  only  way  in  wluch  we  couU 
secure  any  information. 

Mr.  Shaw.  When  you  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
misrepresenting  conditions,  just  what  particular  miarepresentatiito 
did  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  will  state,  as  I  stated  before,  that  the  matter 
was  discussed  and  different  delegates  from  the  central  body  dxprendeii 
their  opinion.     I  will  state  that  that  was  one  of  the  points  upon  whirh 
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we  believed  they  were  misrepresenting  conditions,  attributing  all 
the  ills  of  the  Territory  to  the  labor  shortage;  and  another  thing,  we 
helieved  from  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Dillingham,  when  Mr.  Kaker 
tried  to  bring  out  a  definite  statement  that  coolies  or  Chinese  under 
bond  were  desired,  the  report  carried  the  impression  that  this  issue 
was  being  evaded  and  the  real  intention  concealed.  Of  course,  that 
might  not  come  under  the  head  of  misrepresentation  of  conditions. 

Mr,  Raker.  Where  is  that  in  the  record  ?  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  that  colloquy  in  the  record.  Do  you  know  where  that  was?  I 
have  been  lookmg  for  it  for  a  couple  of  days. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  this  record  which  has  just  been  printed. 
You  have  not  seen  that  record  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  had  not  seen  the  record  until  this  morning. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  have  not 
anv  special  interest  in  this  matter  except  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  all  any  of  us  want.  We  were  discussing 
misrepresentation  when  Judge  Kaker  interrupted  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Dillingham's  statement  as  to  the  setback  to  the  pineapple 
industry  appealed  to  us  as  misrepresentation,  for  we  knew  that  the 
pines  were  coming  off  at  least  two  weeks  ahead  of  season  and  that 
the  fields  and  canneries  had  plenty  of  labor  to  handle  an  abnormally 
large  crop.  No  extensive  advertising  was  necessary  this  year  to 
secure  all  the  labor  required,  and  offers  of  blocks  of  labor — in  hundred 
lots — was  turned  down,  according  to  information  given  by  the  Fili- 
pino labor  agencies.  There  was  a  standing  ad.  in  one  of  the  papers 
offering  all  kmds  of  Filipino  labor.  The  propaganda  carried  on  tnere 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  backing  up  the  commission's  recjuest  gave 
\is  the  impression  tnat  the  commission  was  not  really  striving  for  a 
solution  of  a  problem  but  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  very  definite 
t>bjective,  namelvt  the  admission  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  into  the 
Territory.  We  felt  that  to  insist  that  such  a  program  constituted 
the  only  solution,  or,  in  fact,  constituted  any  actual  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  Territory  was  the  rankest  kind  of  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  SitAW.  Now,  since  you  have  discussed  the  cablegram  generally, 
let  us  take  it  up  point  by  point.     You  stated  that  statistics  in  your 

Possession  indicated  that  there  was  no  actual  labor  shortage  in  the 
'erritory.     Have  you  those  statistics  with  you  ?  \ 

Mr.  Wright.  1  will  state  in  regard  to  the  statistics  in  our  posses- 
sion that  the  commission,  I  believe,  has  claimed  that  6,000  laborers 
were  required  at  present  to  fill  the  shortage.  Mr.  Butler  stated  to 
us  that  5,000  was  all  that  could  be  absorbed  within  the  next  18 
months.  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  2,000  within  the  next  two  months 
would  probably  be  all  they  could  handle.  We  figured  that  Mr.  Hall 
^vas  verv  near  the  mark;  in  fact,  a  little  under  our  mark.  We  had 
assumed  that  about  3,000  would  fill  the  present  shortage.  Conse- 
quently, we  felt  that  the  amount  of  shortage  was  being  overestimated. 
We  were  positive  from  inquiries  we  had  made  that  this  shortage  of 
2,000  or  3,000  could  easily  be  filled  locally.  All  the  other  industries 
except  pineapples  were  slacking  down,  and  men  were  being  laid  off, 
and  we  find  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  casuals  or  men  engaged  on 
occasional  jobs,  or  temporarily  employed,  who  ought  to  be  figured 
as  available  for  steady  work,  and  it  was  reported  to  us  that  there 
were  1,000  idle  Filipinos  and  2,000  idle,  or  only  occasionallv  emploved, 
laborers  of  other  nationalities  who  would  be   available   on  short 
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notice  for  any  kind  of  laborer's  work,  requiring  groups  or  blocks^  <»f 
men.  The  reports  were  made  to  us  during  the  investigation  that  Wii> 
carried  on  through  a  committee  of  the  central  body. 

Mr.  Free.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment  right  there,  Mr.  Wright. 
You  say  reports  were  made.     Who  was  making  those  reports  to  you  ' 

Mr.  Wright.  Our  committee  members  who  had  been  asked  t«» 
make  these  investigations.  So  far  as  signed  statements  are  con- 
cerned, we  can  not  give  you  any  signed  statements,  because,  I  will 
state  to  this  committee,  the  people  do  not  dare  to  put  their  name^ 
to  anything  that  might  become  public  for  fear  it  would  result  in  their 
being  discharged  or  blacklisted.  That  is  an  absolute  fear  that  our 
people  are  working  under. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Who  do  you  mean  by  ''our  people,"  Mr.  Wright  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  mean  the  working  people,  the  people  who  ar« 
dependent  for  their  living  upon  jobs.  Whether  that  theory  i> 
justified  or  not,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  it  is  an  absolute 
fear,  a  fear  of  coming  out  publicly  with  any  statement  that  might 
be  construed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which  you  can  determine 
whether  or  not  that  theory  is  justifiable?  I 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  say  that  in  our  opinion  there  has  been  a  black- 
list system  effective  on  the  islands.  Of  course,  it  is  denied  absolutely 
by  tne  plantation  interests  and  the  employers  of  labor. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  you  do  not  have  any  positive  proof  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  tried  to  get  a  bii! 
through  the  last  legislature  prohibiting  blacklisting,  and  we  faiie^i 
absolutelv.  They  refused  to  pass  that  bill.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  we  nave  no  data  of  any  kind  that  could  be  submitted  to  thi< 
committee  as  statistics. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Then  your  statement  was  based  upon  statistics 

Mr.  Wright  (interposing).  Statistics  that  had  been  given  to  us. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Statistics  described  in  this  testimony  by  you  as  havin:: 
been  prepared  by  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Then  vou  did  not  secure  anv  information  from  anv 
other  source  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  committeemen,  you  understand,  made  inquiries 
of  the  employment  agencies,  and  also  made  inquiries  of  the  heads  of 
the  difl^erent  labor  organizations,  and  as  a  result  of  the  reports  that 
were  given  to  them,  they  reported  to  the  central  body  what  condi- 
tions they  found.  You  appreciate  we  were  not  in  any  position  xo 
carry  on  a  canvass  of  the  territory  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  I 
will  state  again  what  I  stated  before,  that  the  thing  we  wanted,  the 
thins:  we  want  now  more  than  anything  else,  is  an  absolute  showdon^Ti 
on  tlhis  proposition;  an  authoritative  mvestigation  by  some  Federnl 
agency  wnich  will  absolutely  determine  what  we  can  not  ourselves 
determine.  That,  I  believe^  is  the  thing  we  asked  for  in  the  very 
start. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  how  many  laborers  are  employe*!  on  tht^ 
sugar  plantations  and  how  many  were  there  employed  last  month ' 

Mr.  Wright.  How  many  laborers  are  employed  on  all  the  sugar 
plantations  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whight.  I  have  not  the  information  for  last  month;  no. 
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Mr.  vShaw.  Would  you  recall  it  if  you  heard  the  number? 

Mr.  Wright.  Of  all  nationalities? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  all  laborers. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  would  say  that  I  presume  there  are  about  37,000 
or  38,000. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Are  there  not  about  38,600  ?     Is  not  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  would  not  recognize  those  figures;  no. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  employed  in  June, 
1920,  on  the  sugar  plantations? 

Mr.  Wright.  In  June,  1920 — I  think  I  can  give  you  May,  1920. 
Tlie  only  sources  of  information  we  have  on  those  points  are  the  pub- 
lished statistics.  All  nationalities,  44,285  in  June,  43,371  in  May, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  including  contractors,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernor's report. 

Mr.  Shaw.  1920? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  1920. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  was  it  in  1919  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Forty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  real  labor  shortage  existing  in 
the  islands  now? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  I  do  not;  that  is  my  personal  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  there  is. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  your  personal  judgment. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  just  my  personal  opinion.  I  believe,  if  any- 
thing, so  far  as  plantation  labor  is  concerned,  there  is  an  over-supply; 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  lower  level  of  labor  is  concerned, 
because  I  beUeve  this  discharge  of  aliens  from  Federal  construction 
work  has  released  enoufi:h  men,  together  with  those  unemployed  and 
rasuaUy  employed,  to  fill  the  plantation  vacancies  for  tlie  present; 
tliat  is,  the  present  plantation  requirements.  Now,  if  it  comes  to  the 
problem  of  supplyine:  this  deficiency  that  has  been  created  in  Federal 
construction  work,  then  that  is  another  problem  entirely.  That  is  a 
problem  that  should  be  solved  by  the  taking  over  of  unemployed 
white  citizens  from  the  United  States.  You  understand  that;  tnat 
is  where  that  shortage  could  be  supplied  by  white  labor,  and  I  will 
state  further,  we  have  contended  all  along,  and  our  efforts  have  beeri 
directed  with  this  point  in  view,  of  keeping  the  Japanese  on  the  plan- 
tations as  far  as  possible.  Our  fear,  our  menace,  has  been  the  upward 
crowding  of  the  Japanese,  and  we  have  believed  that  any  means  that 
could  be  devised  to  keep  the  Japanese  on  the  plantation  where  he  was 
originally  brought  to  do  his  work,  would  be  the  solution  of  the 
pr(n>lem. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  mean  to  say  bringing  in  other  laborers  would 
advance  the  Japanese  and  that  that  would  furnish  you  competition? 

Mr.  Wright.  Unquestionable  it  would.  The  Japanese  would 
yield  to  the  pressure  from  below  of  this  lower  grade  of  orientals  that 
are  brought  m  imdemeath  them,  and  absolut3y,  they  would  crowd 
out  those  at  the  top,  and  we  who  consider  ourselves  on  the  top  level 
would  be  the  ones  crowded  off  the  islands.  That  is  the  way  we  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  yon  said  in  your  cable^am  that  men 
were  driven  from  the  plantations  by  intolerable  conditions. 

Mr.  Wright.  Which  I  amended  by  dropping  the  word  ^^intoler- 
able." 
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Mr.  Shaw.  You  amended  that  in  the  second  cablegram  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, which  was  read  on  Friday.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  just  wliy 
you  made  such  a  serious  charge,  knowing  it  would  be  presented  t<»  .i 
committee  of  Congress,  and  then  found  reason  within  a  week  i" 
retract  that  charore. 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  you  are  harping  on  the  use  of  the  word  **int4:l- 
erable. '' 

Mr.  Shaw.  No;  I  am  not  harping  on  anything.  I  just  want  *«• 
know  what  the  conditions  are  there.  I  want  to  know  why  you  ma<lf  :t 
statement  like  that  and  then  had  to  retract  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  confessed  to  the  committee  an  error  •►' 
judgment  in  using  the  word  ** intolerable. ''  That  is  all  I  can  do  -"• 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  Omitting  that  word,  the  statement  woul 
be  that  the  **men  are  driven  from  the  plantations  by  condition-. 
Men  who  are  driven  from  the  plantations  by  the  conditions  are  si;i. 
available  if  paid  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Now,  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  they  hai\ 
been  driven  from  the  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The   conditions   could   be   classified   in    two   W8\-. 
First,  there  is  the  simple  question  of  a  living  wage.     That  is  includ  • 
in  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  work.     And  the  second  is  t ' 
arbitrary,  autocratic  way  in  which  they  are  treated  and  all  ihi   - 
requests  for  adjustments,  wage  adjustments,  or  wage  changes  are  n«' 
only  denied  but  are  refused  consideration.     That  in  itself  has  creii;.'«i 
among  all  the  plantation  laborers — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  tFaiK.- 
nese;  I  am  speaking  of  all  of  them — a  feeling  or  antagonism  and  «n>- 
content.     Tne  men,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  have  been,  or  consider  tli  r 
they  have  been,  illtreated  in  their  efforts  to  get  what  they  consult  r 
adequate  living  conditions. 

Mr.  Free.  May  I  interrupt  right  there,  Mr.  Wright  i  Is  it  not  .1 
fact  that  they  made  tremendous  salaries  during  the  last  year  i 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  they  have  not  been  paid  any  tremendous  sala- 
ries.    They  have  been  paid  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Free.  I  am  referring  to  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  they  nave  been  given  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Free.  And  they  made  more  than  you  did  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Some  of  them  did,  and  some  of  them  did  not. 

Mr.  Free.  Have  they  any  complaints  in  the  world  on  the  wair-  - 
they  have  been  paid  in  the  last  year  in  Hawaii  on  sugar  plantation^  • 

Mr.  Wright.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Have  thev  any  complaints  on  the  wages  that  they  ha\  • 
been  given  for  the  work  they  have  done  during  the  last  year  i " 

Mr.  Wright.  You  mean  up  to  the  time  sugar  took  this  drop  { 

Mr.  Free.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  complaint  as  to  t!i- 
amount.     The  only  complaint  they  fiad  was  to  the  prmciple  involve* i 

Mr.  Free.  What  principle  was  involved  i  If  thev  got  good  waj:»»- 
and  good  living  quarters,  what  were  they  kicking  aoout  ( 

Mr.  Wright.  The  principle  of  a  bonus  in  itseli. 

Mr.  Free.  They  did  not  want  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Wright.  As  near  as  I  can  understand  it,  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  steady  basic  wa^e  that  would  raise  them  to  a  pemian*^:! 
higher  economic  level,  ratner  than  to  be  dependent  upon  a  flurtuu(> 
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ng  schedule  of  bonuses  that  was  given  to  them  as  a  gift  and  could 
)e  taken  away  at  any  time.     That  was  the  idea,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Free.  Then  they  were  not  fighting  on  account  of  the  amount 
)f  money  they  were  getting  or  on  account  of  the  living  quarters,  but 
vere  fignting  because  they  wanted  a  higher  basic  wage  instead  of 
jetting  a  larger  amount  of  money  through  a  bonus;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  VTright.  Are  you  speaking  of  conditions  previously  or  condi- 
ions  existing  at  the  present  time.  I  am  speaking  of  present  condi- 
:ions. 

Mr.  Free.  Present  conditions  have  only  come  on  in  the  last  few 
iionths. 

Mr.  Wright.  Under  the  present  conditions,  you  understand,  the 
[jonus  has  practically  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  Free.  But  you  were  speaking  of  trouble  that  was  created  there 
in  the  islands  and  complaints  that  were  made  by  the  workers  and 
that  must  have  been  a  year  ago,  because  there  has  not  been  any  late 
trouble,  has  there?  In  other  words,  they  were  kicking  while  they 
»  ere  getting  this  big  money,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Last  year  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  they  had  been  kicking  for  some  time  because 
they  did  not  believe,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  system  was  a  proper 
system,  but  I  do  not  know,  and  of  course  I  am  not  sufficiently  in 
touch  with  those  people  to  know  just  what  it  was  that  they  demanded. 
\1J  I  know  is 

Mr.  Free  (interposing) .  All  you  know  is  that  despite  the  fact  they 
(v^ere  gettine  bigser  wages  than  the  mechanics  in  the  islands  and 
iespite  the  tact  tney  were  getting  good  living  quarters,  yet  they  had 
it  in  for  their  employers;  that  is  the  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  Wefl,  I  will  tell  you  this 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  let  Mr.  Shaw  go  ahead  with  his  series 
Df  Questions. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  ought  to  answer  the  question  first. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  believe  what  the  gentleman  was  trying  to  arrive  at 
(vas  in  regard  to  the  strike  of  last  vear.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
vi'hether  or  not  thev  were  justified;  that  is  another  matter;  but  the 
Fact  remains  that  tney  were  defeated  in  that  strike  and  were  beaten 
down  and  crushed,  and  as  a  result  of  that  these  feelings  were  engen- 
dered»  which  result  in  the  present  shortage  of  labor  and  in  the  present 
lowering  of  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  later.  Judge  Raker  and  myself  and  some 
others  want  to  take  up  the  matter  of  that  strike  at  some  length,  but 
for  the  present  we  will  let  Mr.  Shaw  continue. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  in  connection  with  the  question  that  Mr. 
Free  asked,  when  you  said  that  enough  laborers  can  be  procured  if 
paid  a  living  wage,  what,  in  vour  opinion,  is  a  living  wage  for  planta- 
tion workers,  and  do  you  still  believe  that  such  laborers  are  not  paid 
a  living  wage. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  a  rather  involved  question. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  made  the  statement,  did  you  not,  that  if  the  labor- 
ers on  the  sugar  plantations  were  paid  a  living  wage  there  would  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  in  the  islands  ? 
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Mr.  Wright.  I  think  I  stated  that  they  would  be  drawn  back  !*• 
the  plantations;  that  laborers  wri'  ^  be  turned  back  to  the  planta- 
tions if  paid  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  It  all  comes  down,  of  course,  to  the  basis  of  a  livir.r 
wage. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Now,  what  do  you  consider  a  living  wage  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  At  present  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50  or  $3  a  day,  I  woul ! 
say;  that  is,  for  orientals,  those  at  the  lowest  subsistence  level,  whu  r. 
would  not,  of  course,  be  according  to  American  standards. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  would  it  be  according  to  American  standards  * 

Mr.  Wright.  According  to  American  standards,  a  living  waiT' 
would  amount  to  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  18  or  $9  a  da} . 
that  is,  for  a  person  in  a  skflled  mechanical  trade. 

Mr.  Shaw.  In  a  skilled  mechanical  trade  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Would  you  advocate  the  planters  paying  that  price  f«r 
their  laborers,  for  these  imskilled  laborers  on  the  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  For  unskilled  laborers  I  could  not  recommend  that .  no. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Just  what  do  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of  the  adjustmen: 
of  wages  ought  to  be  based  upon  an  investigation  which  would  ii*- 
volve  the  cost  of  living  at  the  level  and  under  the  standards  of  th*- 
class  for  which  the  adjustment  is  made. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  that  has  not  been  gone  into,  and  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  now  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No  ;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  ask. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  about  50  t ' 
these  large  sugar  plantations  down  there.  On  how  many  of  thi>* 
plantations  have  you  ever  made  a  personal  investigation  as  to  hou^- 
inff ,  sanitary  conditions,  and  general  living  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  A  personal  investigation  myself  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  I  will  state  that  I  have  only  been  on  four  differr r/ 
plantations— three  recently,  and  one  a  couple  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Have  you  inspected  those  tnoroughly  enough  to  &b} 
you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  on  those  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  absolutely.  This  inspection  was  at  the  tin- 
when  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Hall  took  our  conmiittee  around  on  tl  • 
plantation  to  show  us,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  I  believe  there  worr 
certain  things  we  asked  to  see  which  we  did  not  have  time  to  see;  bu* 
so  far  as  our  observation  went  and  things  our  attention  was  called  t<* 
we  do  not  have  any  particular  kick  against  the  sanitary  systems  &* 
present  installed  or  against  the  living  quarters.  Of  course,  there  ar- 
neld  camps  that  are  not  up  to  date,  but  the  efforts  of  the  plantatiott^ 
have  been,  I  will  state  frankly,  in  the  past,  in  the  past  year  or  yenr 
and  a  half,  to  improve  the  conditions  wherever  possible.  There  wo- 
quite  a  bit  of  trouble  at  the  time  of  the  ^'flu  *'  epidemic  and  tbrn- 
was  considerable  criticism  at  that  time  in  regard  to  the  handling 
of  the  cases. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  did  not  that  same  criticism  prevail  throuirh- 
out  the  United  States  pretty  generally  at  that  time  i 
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Mr.  Wright.  It  may  have;  in  fact,  there  are  conditions  here  in  the 
United  States  that  are  worse  than  the  conditions  on  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  plantations  so  far  as  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Shaw,  That  condition  that  you  spoke  of  applied  in  my  own 
home,  and  I  had  a  pretij  good  home  at  that  time;  that  is,  at  the 
time  of  the  *'flu''  epidemic.  That  is  not  quite  an  analogous  case, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Now,  Mr.  Wright,  I  have  understood  that  the  earnings 
of  the  laborers  on  the  islands  in  1920  were  pretty  high,  and  that  the 
Japanese  alone  were  able  to  send  $17,000,000  home  to  Japan;  do  you 
know  anvthing  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  how  much  they  sent 
home. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  would  represent  prosperity  among  the  laborers  if 
that  is  true,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  sent  that  much  money  out  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Wright.  $17,000,000? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Wright.  And  found  no  opportunity  for  investing  it  in  our 
country  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  not  the  principle  of  the  Jap,  is  it,  to  invest  in  our 
country? 

Mr.  Wright.  No.  That  is  what  we  wish  to  bring  out,  that  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Japanese  to  invest. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  vou  know  how  much  they  sent  home  in  that  year? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  do  not  know  personally.  You  have  given  me 
the  figures,  $17,000,000. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  hearsay  on  my  part,  because  I  have  not  looked  it 
up.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  Filipino  laborers  sent  substantial 
amounts  of  surplus  earning  back  to  their  country,  and  is  it  not  true 
that  the  director  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Labor  reported  that  the 
conditions  in  Hawaii  were  so  favorable  that  special  ana  added  induce- 
ments had  to  be  offered  Filipinos  in  their  own  country  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  goine  to  Hawaii  ? 

ilr.  Wright.  I  believe  that  is  the  substance  of  that  Varona 
report  to  which  I  made  reference  in  the  tele^am.  The  conditions  of 
the  Filipinos  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  and  immediately  after,  were 
not  very  desirable,  it  is  generally  imderstood,  and  the  Filipino 
Government  sent  Mr.  Varona  as  a  labor  commissioner  to  investigate 
conditions,  Mr.  Varona  made  a  tour  of  the  plantations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  and  inspected 
all  the  plantations,  and  made  a  complete  report,  which  I  believe  so 
far  has  been  confidential  and  not  accessible;  but  he  recommended 
certain  things  in  addresses  to  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  believe  that  his  recommendations  nave  been  put  into 
effect.  Then  he  came  on  to  the  United  States  and  on  his  return 
stopped  in  Honolulu  and  there  was  a  banquet  there  of  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  planters  and  Mr.  Varona  and  the  ofiicials  of  the  Filipino 
laborers'  organization.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sort  of  love  feast, 
3'ou  might  say,  and  everything  had  been  fixed  up,  and  as  a  result  of 
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that,  Mr.  Varona  before  his  departure  gave  out  an  interview  to  the 
paper,  which  is  referred  to  in  that  letter,  in  which  he  said: 

Mr.  Varona  believes  that  one  result  of  his  labors  in  Hawaii  will  be  an  infiux  •  f 
Filipino  labor  into  the  islands.    When  the  results  of  his  mission  are  published  in  **  - 
Philippines,  he  asserts,  the  mi^vin^  of  the  Filipinos  as  to  the  treatment  that  th-- 
can  expect  here  will  be  dissipated  and  they  will  flock  to  Hawaii  in  increasing  numU  r> 

(The  text  of  the  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Varona  Promises  Loyalty  on  Part  op  Filipinos  in  Hawaii. 

"I  can  assure  the  planters  that  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  from  the  Filipino^ 
Hawaii,  '*  said  Francisco  \'arona,  special  labor  commissioner  of  the  Philippine  Govt-n-. 
ment,  at  an  aloha  dinner  to  him,  given  by  the  Filipino  community  at  the  Young  Hoi* 
last  night. 

"  I  do  not  consider  this  dinner  as  an  honor  paid  to  me  alone  but  to  the  entire  Filipi: 
community,  '*  said  Senor  Varona.     "  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Filipinoe  and  Am*  r- 
cans  here  have  ever  gotten  together.    The  Filipinos  are  playing  their  piart  in  t '  • 
cosmopolitan  orchestra  of  Hawaii  and  we  want  to  play  without  discord.     We  an  - 
peace-loving  people,  and  we  want  to  be  better  understood.     We  have  been  eo  oil* .. 
mistreated  in  the  past  that  we  have  mistrusted  everybody.'* 

Senor  Varona  has  been  in  Hawaii  since  last  October,  with  the  exception  of  tv« 
months  on  the  coast  studying  conditions  among  the  people  of  his  race  there.  He  ik  :.. 
leave  by  the  Woherins  State  for  Manila  to  make  his  report  to  the  insular  ^venum>! ' 

Rev.  B.  T.  McKapagal  acted  as  toastmaster  at  the  dinner.  Approximately  2«' 
guests  were  present. 

Gov.  Charles  J.  McCarthy  said  that  when  Senor  Varona  arrived  in  Honolulu  th«» 
governor  told  him  that  he  would  be  given  every  opportunity  to  investigate  condition* 
in  the  Territory. 

"He  has  investigated, ' '  said  the  governor,  "and  has  told  us  plainly  what  he  thoui^ht 
should  be  done  and  it  is  being  done.    I  consider  Hawaii  a  great  agricultural  um 
versity  for  the  Filipinos  and  I  believe  that  those  Filipinos  who  have  taken  a  coun^»  of 
study  in  this  univeristy  are  grateful  for  what  it  has  taught  them. " 

J.  M.  Dowse tt.  speaking  for  the  H.  S.  P.  A.,  said  that  the  planters  would  like  x» 
welcome  Senor  Varona  back  to  Hawaii  as  the  permanent  resident  commiasioner  from 
the  Philippines.  Mr.  Dowsett  said  that  he  was  sure  Senor  Varona 's  report  to  hi* 
government  would  be  absolutely  fair  and  impartial. 

Other  speakers  were  Pablo  Manlapit,  for  the  Filipino  laborers:  Miss  Soledad  Alien*, 
of  the  Filipino  nurses  in  Hawaii;  and  Sam  B.  Trissel,  of  the  Advertiser. 

[Star-Bulletin,  Hawaii,  Wednesday,  Jud«  23,  1921.1 
Varona  Will  Pr.use  Policy  op  SU(jar  Mbn. 

philippines  commissioner  declares  new  unoerstandino  pbomotbs  00<h>  wiu  — 
thinks  favorable  report  mat  induce  large  numbers  to  comb  hbrr  to  work. 

An  area  of  better  imderstanding  has  been  reached  in  the  industrial  relations  b^nr^M^i 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  employers  of  Hawaii  and  the  mainland,  in  the  vie«  ' 
Francisco  Varona,  Philippine  labor  commissioner,  who  departed  for  Manila  on  th*» 
Wolverine  State  last  ni^ht  after  devoting  several  months  to  an  investi^tion  of  ci.<n'3i- 
tions  in  Hawaii  and  the  coast  States. 

Mr.  Varona  asserted  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  that  he  is  returning  home  with  Ui« 
conviction  that  his  visit  has  paved  the  way  tor  the  elimination  of  all  misundemtandiikrv 
which  have  led  to  industrial  strife  in  the  past. 

"We  understand  you  better  and  you  understand  us  better,'*  said  Mr.  Varona.  I-. 
a  phrase,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  present  situation.  In  the  past  only  a  maiuat  ^turv 
to  rexch  this  happv  condition  has  prevented  complete  cooperation  and  arourd. 

'^The  Filipino  has  it  in  him  to  be  a  moral  and  an  indusU'ial  asset  to  any  commontt^' 
in  which  he  happens  to  be  living.  Hawaii  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  There  hA.« 
been  a  tendency  in  the  past  to  forget  that  the  present  generation  of  FtlipiaoB  wh  > 
have  left  their  own  country  to  seek  a  foothold  ebewhere  are  barelv  gettinga  start. 
Better  result:  r-xn  be  accomplished  by  trying  to  help  them  up  insteaa  of  keepfaig  Ihen 
down.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  as  the  result  of  the  missionary  work  along  thii  ttne  that 
has  been  done  on  the  mainland  and  in  Hawaii,  this  fact  is  coming  to  begpMfmlU 
recognized. 
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"can  depend  on  planters. 


**  We  feel  that  we  can  depend  absolutely  upon  the  sugar  planters  and  other  employers 
of  Hawaii  to  take  a  broad  and  generous  view  of  the  Filipino  labor  problem  from  now 
on.  Employers  here  have  shown  me  every  courtesy  and  consideration  and  have  put 
themselves  to  great  pains  to  assist  me  in  carryins:  out  my  mission.  They  met  me, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  than  half  way,  and  strengthened  the  conviction  which  I  had 
entertained  from  the  first,  that  beneath  the  surface  of  all  apparent  disagreements  and 
misunderstandings  was  a  mutual  ignorance  of  motives  and  purposes." 

Mr.  Varona  brieves  that  one  result  of  his  labors  in  Hawaii  will  be  an  influx  of 
Filipino  labor  to  the  islands.  When  the  results  of  his  mission  are  published  in  the 
Philippines,  he  asserted,  the  mis^vings  of  the  Filipinos  as  to  the  treatment  which 
they  can  expect  here  will  be  dissipated  and  they  will  flock  to  Hawaii  in  increasing 
numbers. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  implies 
the  previous  discontent,  previous  misunderstanding,  and  previous 
prejudice  that  existed  and  that  will  exist  until  the  time  when  Varona 
shall  return  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  make  his  report.  That  will 
sot  their  minds  at  rest.  When  that  is  done  there  is  no  question  but 
what  they  will  be  anxious  and  glad  to  come  to  Hawaii.  That  in  itself 
is  an  added  argument  on  this  point  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
Chinese  coolies  if  they  can  get  all  the  Filipinos  they  want.  If  there 
should  prove  to  be  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the  Territory — which  we  do 
not  believe,  but  if  there  should  prove  to  be  a  shortage,  upon  a  Federal 
investigation,  then  there  is  that  source  of  labor  in  the  PhiUppines, 
which  is  always  accessible,  and  which  is  under  the  American  flag  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  they  are  not  considered  aliens,  like  the  other 
Asiatic  races. 

Mr.  SnAW.  Does  Mr.  Gompers  wish  to  submit  something  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Gompers  asked  me  whether  Mr.  Varona  had  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  labor  in  Hawaii,  or  representatives 
of  white  labor,  and  I  said  that  I  wtis  invited  to  meet  ^ir.  Varona  at 
this  banquet.  I  was  invited  by  a  representative  of  the  Filipino  labor 
organization,  but  I  had  a  verv  important  meeting  on  at  that  time 
and  I  was  unable  to  attend.  'Therefore,  I  did  not  nave  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Varona. 

/Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  you  appear  here  as  the  representative  of 
organized  labor  in  Hawaii,  do  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  represent  {he  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Did  I  imderstand  you  correctly  on  Fridav  to  say  that 
you  did  not  know  just  how  many  men  you  represent,  \>\it  that  you 
thought  it  was  about  1,200  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  In  the  neighborhood  of  1 ,200. 

Mr.  Shaw.  How  many  of  those  1,200  men  would  you  say  are  in 
good  standing  with  all  their  dues  paid  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer.     In  the  first 

fjlace,  I  do  not  know;  and  ii  I  did  know,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
eel  at  liberty  to  say. 

Mr.  vShaw.  How  many  of  that  number  are  Japanese? 

Mr.  Wright.  None  of  them  are  Japanese. 

Mr.  Shaw.  None  of  them  are  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Shaw.  How  many  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Hawaii  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  are  something  like  200  members  of  the  Federal 
employees'  organization,  and  then  we  have  in  the  machinists'  organi- 
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zation,  I  should  say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  75.    That  is  just  a  rough 
guess. 

Mr.  Shaw.  In  round  numbers,  275  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Whatever  that  number  is,  are  the  Federal  employees 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Territory  for  their  own  liveli- 
hood, or  would  they  still  have  jobs  even  if  all  the  rest  of  the  Territory 
were  just  an  arid  desert  ?  In  other  words,  if  the  sugar  and  pineapple 
business  were  not  in  existence,  those  people  who  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  the  only  ones  who  would  have  jobs,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  could  not  even  say  that  they  would  have  jobs,  or 
all  of  those  connected  with  Government  work.  Of  course,  you 
understand  that  a  lot  of  the  Federal  employees  are  not  organized — 
that  is,  thev  are  not  affiliated.  The  post  office  employees,  or  the 
volume  of  the  post  office  business,  would  naturally  depend  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  organized  but 
not  affiliated. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Are  there  any  unions  in  Hawaii,  outside  of  the  Japanese 
and  Filipinos,  that  are  not  affiUated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  and,  if  so,  what  are  they?  You  have  answered  a  part  of 
that  question. 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  mean  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  There  are  none.  The  post  office  employees  are 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Now,  do  not 
misunderstand  that  point 

Mr.  Free.  I  did  not  get  your  last  answer. 

Mr.  Wright.  When  1  mention  the  post  office  employees,  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  not  connected  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  because  I  believe  they  are,  but  they 
are  not  affiliated  yet  with  our  central  body. 

Mr.  Free.  Will  you  explain  that  situation  for  me  ?  I  thought 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  the  central  body.  What 
is  the  difference  ?     There  is  a  State  central  body,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  central  labor  union  of  any  locality  is  a  voluntary 
grouping  together  of  the  organizations  that  are  qualified  to  be  aflSliated 
together  in  this  way  by  being  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Some  of  them  are  connected  directly 
through  direct  membership,  and  some  of  them  are  connected  through 
international  or  trade  unions.  For  instance,  the  machinists  organiza- 
tion, to  which  I  belong,  is  a  local  branch  of  the  international  organiza- 
tion of  machinists,  which  is  affiliated  internationally  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  Now,  these  local  organizations  group 
themselves  together,  and  each  union  elects  delegates  to  what  we  call 
the  central  body,  or  the  central  labor  union.     It  is  all  local. 

Mr.  Free.  Is  not  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  a  body  over 

them  all  ?  .  ,      ,  .  t     n    r 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  headauarters  with  which  all  of 

those  central  bodies  are  affihated,  or  those  local  central  labor  unions. 

We  have  them  in  all  the  big  cities.     We  have  them  here  in  the  States, 
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and  they  also  have  another  grouping  together  of  local  central  labor 
bodies  forming  State  federations.  It  is  a  system  of  subdivisions  within 
the  oi^anization. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  based  up>on  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States  of  America — that  is,  the 
international  units  and  the  national  trade  units  are  grouped  as  Mr. 
Wright  has  stated.  For  instance,  the  machinists  have  their  local 
unions  or  local  lodges,  as  they  call  them,  in  all  parts  of  the  American 
jurisdiction.  It  is  a  form  of  the  international  union,  because  Canada 
IS  a  part  of  the  labor  union.  There  are  local  unions  of  each  of  these 
national  organizations  of  trade,  such  as  bricklayers,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, street  railway  men,  etc.  These  locals  lorm  in  each  city  and 
town  where  there  is  a  sufficient  numbefr  of  local  union  men,  and  they 
form  central  labor  unions  to  deal  with  the  industrial,  conmiercial,  and 
political  conditions  in  the  localities.  I  want  to  say  that  there  are 
about  1,060  of  those  local  central  labor  unions  in  America,  and  in  the 
States  they  form  State  federations,  consisting  of  delegates  from  all  of 
those  local  organizations  within  the  State,  and  they  deal  with  the 
economic,  industrial,  political,  and  legislative  subjects  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The  international  unions,  or  the  national 
trade-imions  form  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and,  as  its 
namie  imphes,  it  is  a  federation  of  all  of  those  organizations  or  trade- 
unions  and  central  bodies  and  State  federations.  In  Porto  Rico  we 
have  an  insular  federation  of  labor,  with  local  unions  and  a  central 
bodv. 

^tr.  Free.  Do.  the  delegates  to  your  American  Federation  of  Labor 
come  from  the  State  organizations  or  directly  from  the  local  unions  i 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  order  that  you  may  have  the  entire  picture,  let 
me  explain  the  situation  to  you.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
realizing  that  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  a  body  ot  that  char- 
acter and  size  could  legislate;  that  is,  either  by  a  democratic  form  or 
by  an  autocratic  form,  adopted  that  plan.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  we  established  a  system  such  as  this.  The  national  and  inter- 
national trade  unions  elect  at  their  national  trade  union  conven- 
tions the  quota  of  delegates  to  which  each  organization  is  entitled  to 
send  to  the  convention  of  the  Federation,  or  when  they  do  not  elect 
those  delegates  at  their  respective  conventions,  as  they  do  usually  or 
as  a  general  rule,  they  elect  them  by  a  referendum  vote.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  recently  an  election  in  the  organization  in  which  I 
hold  my  primary  membership,  and  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  organization,  including  rorto  Rico,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  an  election  was  held.  It  required  a  second  election  to  deter- 
mine the  matter.  I  was  the  only  delegate  who  was  elected  by  the 
referendum  on  the  first  ballot  out  of  a  total  number  of  20  aspirants. 
There  was  a  second  ballot,  and  there  were  three  more  to  be  elected. 
The  aspirants  or  nominees  were  those  who  received  the  six  highest 
number  of  votes.  Those  names  were  submitted  for  a  second  ballot, 
and  it  is  arranged  in  that  way  so  that  it  will  not  take  more  than  a 
second  ballot  to  determine  an  election.  Those  three  additional 
delegates  were  elected. 

The  president  of  the  organization  was  a  delegate  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  and  four  other  delegates  were  to  be  electea.  They  were 
elected  in  the  way  I  have  stated.  This  goes  on  all  through  the  year, 
and  sometimes  simultaneously,  for  the  purpose  of  having  this  a 
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legislative  body  rather  than  one  that  can  be  dominated  by  auto- 
cratic action  or  by  dividing  into  groups  of  two,  one  in  support  of  the 
administration  and  one  against  the  administration.  17  we  had 
delegates  innumerable,  we  would  have  a  convention  probably  as 
large  as  either  of  the  great  national  parties,  the  Eepublican  and 
Democratic.  It  could  not  be  a  legislative  body.  Tnerefore,  we 
devised  this  plan,  providing  that  anv  national  union  with  below 
4,000  members  was  entitlea  to  one  delegate;  from  4,000  to  8,000 
members,  to  two  delegates;  from  8,000  to  16,000  members,  four 
delegates;  from  16,000  to  32,000  members,  five  delegates;  from  32,000 
to  64,000  members,  six  delegates;  from  132,000  to  264,000  members, 
seven  delegates,  and  so  on  m  geometrical  order,  but  retaining  this 
democratic  principle  that  the  delegates  from  those  oi^anizations  are 
entitled  to  cast  one  vote  only  for  every  100  members  they  represent. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  comparatively  small  number  of  delegates  in 
the  convention,  so  as  to  make  it  a  workable  legislative  body,  where 
discussion  may  be  had  upon  any  question.  I  might  say  that  at  the 
last  convention,  and  at  the  convention  before  that,  there  was  not  one 
delegate  who  was  limited  in  the  time  that  he  desired  to  discuss  any 
subject  before  the  convention. 

Have  I  answered  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Now,  the  State  federations  and  the  city  central 
bodies  are  entitled  to  send  one  delegate  and  each  delegate  is  entitled 
to  one  vote.  That  is  provided  for  the  reason  that  those  members 
of  the  central  bodies  and  the  members  in  the  State  federation  are 
already  represented  by  delegates  of  their  national  or  international 
unions,  and  they  cast  the  vote  of  those  men.  The  right  of  repre- 
sentation or  the  right  to  cast  one  vote  is  such  that  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation in  the  representation,  or  in  the  voting  powers  of  these  men 
and  women  in  organized  labor  unions;  so  that  they  may  participate 
in  the  convention  and  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  the  convention,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  there  and 
have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  delegate  from  any  national 
or  international  union.  1  think  I  might  safely  say  that  their  influeiice 
in  the  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  determin- 
ing policies  is  very  marked  and  that  they  may  know  as  well  as  convey, 
or  that  they  may  receive  as  well  as  convey,  information  from  the 
point  of  view  of  delegates  representing  the  labor  movement  of  the 
entire  continent. 

Mr.  Free.  I  thank  you  for  your  explanation. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  nothing  to 
hide. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  tliink  a  good  deal  of  this  discussion  was  had  because 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  conditions,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  try  to 
work  this  thing  out. 

Now,  Mr.  Wright,  you  stated  in  your  cablegram,  and  repeated  on 
Friday,  that  no  labor  organization  has  inclorsed  this  resolution. 
How  did  you  know  that  no  labor  organization  had  indorsed  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  possibly  the  trend  of  that  was  misunderstood. 
What  we  consider  labor  organizations  are  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  among  ourselves  or  in  communicating  with  each  other,  as 
I  do  with  Mr.  Wallace,  it  would  be  perfectly  understood  by  him  that 
I  meant  any  labor  organization  within  our  ranks.     Whether  qr  not 
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Japanese  have  indorsed  it  or  whether  Fihpinos  have  indorsed  it,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Shaw^  JIow,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  statement  was  incorrect^ 
and  that  three  labor  organizations  actually  had  indorsed  it  before 
the  dat^  of  your  first  cablegram  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  there  was  a  subsequent 
reference  bv  Mr.  Dillingham  before  the  conmiittee  to  the  fact  that  the 
teamsters  had  indorsed  it.  Mr.  Dillingham's  assertion  of  that  fact 
was  reported  in  the  Honolulu  papers. 

Mr.  Shaw.  If  you  did  not  know  positively,  why  did  you  make  that 
st4itement  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  brought  that  point  up  prior  to  the  sending  of  the 
message  and  inquired  of  the  delegate  to  the  Central  Labor  Union 
present  from  the  teamster's  labor  union  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
union  had  indorsed  it,  and  he  said  that  they  had  not,  and  that  they 
had  gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  it.  Subsequently,  however,  after 
the  propaganda  began  to  be  pretty  intense  at  that  end  for  indorse- 
ment, I  was  advised,  and  I  tnink  it  was  at  the  next  meeting  after- 
wards, that  some  arrangements  had  been  made  by  which  a  special 
meeting  of  the  teamsters  had  been  called  and  an  indorsement  secured* 
Now,  just  how  that  was  worked  I  do  not  know,  but  to  my  mind  it 
shows  economic  pressure,  because  I  know  that  the  teamsters  are 
naturally  opposed!^  to  it. 

Mr,  Free.  Was  this  resolution  made  imder  the  seal  of  the  team- 
sters' imion,  and  did  it  go  through  the  matter  r^ularly  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  seen  the  indorsement* 
Mr.  Dillingham  says  that  it  has  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  appears  that  on  May  29  the  president  of  the  team- 
ster's union,  Mr.  M.  T.  Robello,  sent  the  following  cablegram: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  teamsters'  union  it  was  agreed  to  indorse  the 
proposal  to  amend  the  immigration  laws  to  allow  Chinese  to  come  to  Hawaii  as  agri- 
culturists to  relieve  the  labor  shortage. 

Mr.  Wright.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes.  That  does  not,  however,  appear  as  the  original 
indorsement  of  the  organization  itself,  but  that  was  written  for  them. 

Mr.  Wbight.  All  I  know  is  the  statement  which  was  made  to  u» 
by  their  delegate  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  teamsters  have  no  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  know  whose  testimony  it  was. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  any  directors. 

Mr*  Shaw.  This  appears  in  Mr.  Dillingham's  testimony. 

Mr.  Wright.  Possioly  it  is  the  personal  opinion  of  Mr.  Robello. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Now,  Mr.  Wright,  the  indorsements  of  three  labor 
organizations  have  been  presented  to  this  conmiittee.  The  steve- 
dores' union,  the  teamsters'  union,  and  the  Marine  Engineers'  Bene- 
ficial Association,  all  appear  to  have  indorsed  this  proposition. 
How  many  members  have  those  unions  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Are  all  those  organizations  in  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  order  that  there  might  not  be  any  misunder- 
standing, I  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  appearing  on  page  326 
of  the  record.  There  is  printed  there  a  telegram  from  the  stevedores^ 
but  it  does  not  indorse  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  Shaw.  This  telegram  reads: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Hawaiian  Stevedores*  Association  a  motion  wa' 
unanimously  passed  favoring  immigration.  The  members  also  voted  ^hat  you  r^pr^ 
sent  them  at  such  hearings  as  may  be  held. 

That  is  signed  ^'McGuire,  president.'' 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  stevedores'  association  is  an  employers*  assoi^ia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  stevedores'  association  is  not  a  union  at  all,  hui 
it  is  a  sort  of  beneficial  organization  of  employees  of  the  companies. 
This  association  is  run  by  some  clerks  of  the  company,  and  it  is  what 
they  call  a  company  organization.  It  is  a  paternal  organization,  and 
the  Hawaiian  name  for  it  is  Hui  Poola. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  is  the  nationality  of  the  members  of  those  thret* 
unions  or  organizations? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  nationality  of  the  Hui  Poola  is  pretty  nearly  all 
Hawaiian,  I  believe.  So  far  as  the  teamsters'  union  is  eoncenifd. 
I  believe  they  are  mostly  Portuguese. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  about  the  others,  the  marine  engineers? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  an  oi^anization  that  has  no 
substantial  existence  in  Honolulu,  except  that  it  has  a  headquart<*n» 
and  a  charter  there.  They  are  constantly  coming  and  going,  and 
the  membership  is  constantly  changing.  I  will  state  that  thoy  arf* 
not  affiliated  with  the  local  central  labor  union. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  is  the  membership  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know.  I  doubt,  however,  if  there  are  -O 
members  of  the  organization  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Shaw.  My  impression  was  that  there  were  80  or  90.  Are  th«* 
members  of  those  three  unions  employed  by  the  Federal  Grovemmeni 
or  are  they  altogether  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Territory 
for  their  own  living? 

Mr.  W^right.  I  should  say  that  neither  the  teamsters  nor  the  steve- 
dores are  employed  by  the  Federal  Government.  However,  there  are 
a  number  of  marine  engineers  who  are  employed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  would  not  make  any  statement  as  to  the  number,  but  so  far  as  their 
depending  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Territory  is  concerned,  yes,  5ir: 
we  feel  that  we  all  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Territonr  for 
our  living — the  stevedores  and  teamsters  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  islands  i 

Mr.  Wright.  The  raising  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Are  any  of  these  three  unions  affiliated  with  iht» 
American  Federation  of  Labor?  You  may  have  stated  that,  but  I 
did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Wright,  The  teamsters'  union  is  and  the  marine  engineers  are. 
I  believe.     Are  they,  Mr.  Gompers  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Nationally,  yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Was  it  really  true,  as  you  stated  in  your  first  cablegram. 
that  the  central  labor  and  affiliated  unions  all  vigorously  protest  thi? 
scheme  as  a  direct  blow  at  the  Americanization  program  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Absolutely  true,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned. 
If  Mr.  Robello,  of  the  teamsters'  union,  had  sent  any  personal  informa- 
tion  to  Mr.  Dillingham  that  had  not  been  reported  to  us,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  that  was  our  fault  at  all.  We  were  speaking  absolntely 
from  what  we  believed  to  be  our  personal  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Shaw.  Does  the  indorsement  of  the  marine  engineers'  union 
change  your  answer  any  ? 

Mr.  Wkiqht.  Not  at  all,  no,  sir;  because  that  is  not  affiliated  with 
our  local  body  and  we  were  not  in  touch  with  them. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  stated  in  your  telegram  and  repeated  it  on  Friday, 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  is  due,  among  other 
things,  to  excessive  capitalization  and  gross  mismanagement.  Now, 
I  would  like  to  know  wnat  you  know  about  this  subject.  What  is  the 
total  capital  stock  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Is  it  not  $85,105,000? 

Mr.  Wright.  If  you  are  inquiring  for  statistics  upon  that  point  and 
are  in  possession  oi  the  figures,  I  would  surest  that  you  submit  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  have  some  figures  and  want  to  verify  them.  Do  you 
know  what  is  the  assessed  value  of  those  sugar  plantations  for  tax 

f>urposes  ?  My  figures  are  $1 17,535,200.  Is  that  valuation  greater  or 
ess  than  the  capital  stock  valuation  ?  Is  the  assessed  tax  valuation 
greater  or  less  tnan  the  capital  stock  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  do  not  know  how  your 
figures  are  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  not  a  question  of  my  figures,  but  I  am  asking  you 
^^hether  the  assessed  tax  valuation  is  greater  than  the  capital  stock 
valuation. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  are  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Now,  if  the  Government  assessed  those  plantations  at 
$117,000,000  and  the  planters  admit  that  value  for  tax  purposes,  do 
3-0U  not  think  that  is  a  prettv  fair  estimate  of  what  the  plantations 
are  worth:  and  do  you  not  think  that  the  plantations  are  not  over- 
capitalized when  you  know  that  the  capital  stock  valuation  is  only 
885,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Wright  has  made  the  definite  statement  that 
those  plantations  were  overcapitalized,  and  I  want  to  know  upon  what 
he  bases  that  statement. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  based  that  statement  and  aU  other  statements  upon 
reports  that  were  made  to  our  central  labor  organization.  As  I  said 
the  other  day  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  message  was 
never  intended  to  do  anything  else  than  to  embody  the  belief  and 
sentimants  of  the  labor  bodies. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  But  you  made  the  statement  that  they  were 
overcapitalized,  and  that  is  not  stated  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  figures  I  have  presented  were  submitted  by  the 
governor  of  the  Temtor}^ 

Mr.  Wright.  In  the  meeting,  when  this  matter  came  up,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  plantations  was  discussed  at  some  length 
by  old-timers  there  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  much  more  than 
I  didt  and  it  was  in  conformity  to  their  opinion  and  not  to  mine  at 
all  that  this  statement  was  made.  If  the  figures  were  reported 
coiTectly^to  us,  the  development  of  the  plantations  has  been  a  series 
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and  succession  of  stock  dividends  and  stock  watering  processes,  or 
that  is  the  way  it  appeared  to  us,  in  which  the  capital  has  increased 
from  the  original  figure,  which  was  something  like  $800,000  in  tl:- 
case  of  Ewa  plantation,  I  believe,  up  to  its  present  valuation  •■: 
several  miUion  dollars. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  If  the  figures  submitted  by  the  eovemor  show. 
based  on  taxation  figures  and  other  responsible  data^  that  tli'- 
plantations  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  capitalized  valut^ 
of  them,  would  you  accept  that  statement  or  would  you  prefer  to 
accept  the  statement  of  the  men  that  you  discussea  this  matter 
with  before  you  sent  your  wire  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  as  I  stated,  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  up^m 
what  those  figures  were  based,  whether  that  valuation  figure  i> 
based  upon  total  tax  receipts,  figured  on  income,  or  whether  it  i> 
what  you  call  a  physical  valuation  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  is  very  plain.  Tne  territorial  property 
tax  is  assessed  by  the  tax  assessor  on  the  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  plantations. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Since  this  discussion  has  gotten  into  this  channel. 
would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain  tlie  actual  money  invested  in  these 
properties  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  We  will  determine  that  later,  that  is,  whether  we  can 
go  into  that.  There  have  been  statistics  showing  the  value,  and  the 
witness  says  that  was  their  discussion  and  he  does  not  have  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  an  answer. 

Mr.  Mead.  But  he  makes  the  direct  statement  that  there  has  bt^ea 
an  overcapitalization  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  would  have  to  determine  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  the  property. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  the  only  way  it  could  be  actually  detennintvi, 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Free.  Then,  do  I  imderstand  that  the  cablegram  you  sent  wa> 
based  upon  questions  of  hearsay  among  yourselves  and  not  aft*»r 
mature  deliberation  and  consideration  oi  the  facts  ?  Is  that  true ' 
In  other  words,  you  had  not  given  this  any  serious  consideration  i 

Mr.  Wright.  1  think  we  had  given  it  very  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Free.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  figures?  We  want  fa^t^. 
We  do  not  care  for  what  somebody  thinks;  we  want  facts.  Fn»m 
what  you  said  the  other  day  you  apparently  got  together  and  maii*' 
some  surmises  and  some  guesses,  i  do  not  want  to  waste  mv  tim'* 
on  this  kind  of  stuff,  I  want  some  facts.  I  want  to  base  my  judgment 
on  facts  and  not  on  surmises.  A  few  of  you  got  together  and  ma«lc 
some  guesses  and  surmises  and  then  shot  this  cablegram  through  as 
evidence.     That  is  about  what  happened,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Wright.  There  may  have  been  a  few  points  like  the  point  thnt 
had  just  been  brought  up,  and  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  secure  th»» 
actual  data  upon  vmich  to  base  an  assumption. 

Mr.  Free.  Even  now  you  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  labor 
shortage  in  the  islands,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  labor  shortage  in  th»» 
islands  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  According  to  our  statistics 

Mr.  Free  (interposing).  Your  guesses. 
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Mr.  Wright.  No;  statistics. 

Mr.  Fr££.  Statistics  of  whom  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  According  to  the  statistics  that  had  been  gathered 
and  presented  to  our  central  body  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  Free.  Can  we  have  those  statistics  ?  They  are  what  we  want. 
Have  you  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  given  them  in  the  course  of  the  testimony. 
I  will  tabulate  them  if  it  is  desired. 

(Tabulated  statement  submitted  for  record:) 

Labor  statistics  compiled  from  data  collected  by  the  Honolulu  Central  Labor  Union  from 
inrlividual  investigators^  official  survey  by  labor  organization^^  and  from  authentic 
documents  to  which  reference  is  made. 


May,  1920. 

May,  1921. 

Decrease. 

Total  Japana'se  laborers  on  plantations,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
planters  and  (»ontractors,  male  and  female 

119,396 
112,976 

« 18,950 
"11,000 

446 

Total  Filipiuo  laborers  un  plantations,  skilled  and  unskilled,  olanters 
and  contractors 

1,976 

J  apaiiese  left  plantations  since  December,  1919 

*o,6oO 
•1,130 

Japanese  left  territory  since  December,  1919 

Balance  remaininR.  who  have  left  plantations  since  December, 
1919,  bat  are  still  in  Territory 

M,.520 

Filipinos  on  plantations  in  June.  1919 

»  10, 354 
•  11,000 

FiUolnQa  on  Dlantations  in  May.  1921 

* 

Tncrea"*.  anpro'>iqiat4  only 

M6 

^  ITrom  tbe  report  of  the  governor  of  Hawaii  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1920. 

*  From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Uawaii  Laborers'  Association.  1921. 

*  From  r^ort  of  Filipino  LAborers'  Union,  verbally  and  by  memorandum  of  Fabto  Manlapit.  Approxi- 
mate. 

«  From  Hawaii  Laborers'  Association. 
»  From  Thrum's  Annual. 

*  From  Manlapit,  as  above. 

Present  shwtage  on  plantations  as  to  unskilled  oriental  labor  (approximate) 3»  000 

M  r .  Hall's  statement  at  oonference 2, 000 

Mr.  Dillingham's  estimate 6,000 

r nemployed  Filipinos 1, 000 

Japanese  who  have  left  the  plantations  since  1919  but  still  in  Territory 4,580 

Unemployed  and  casual  other  nationalities 2, 000 

ilecruited  as  strikebreakers,  1920 6,000 

Kelcasedfrom  Federal  jobe  by  provision  of  rebabilitatiou  bill,  noucitizens 5,000 

Mr.  Free.  I  have  been  here  every  minute  you  have  been  talking, 
and  you  have  not  given  figures  yet  as  to  the  shortage  of  labor. 

Mr.  Weight.  They  are  figures 

Mr.  Free  (interposmg) .  The  other  day  you  mentioned  guesses, 
but  no  figures. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  are  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Facts  that  are  gathered. 

Mr.  Wright.  Gathered  how  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Why,  by  survey. 

Mr.  Wright.  By  a  survey  'i    That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Free.  That  is  what  1  want.  I  want  facts;  I  do  not  care  for 
guesses. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  cablegram  was  not  shot  in  here  before  this 
committee  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  state  for  your  information  that  that  message 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Wallace  and  not  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  I^BE.  But  Mr.  Wallace  introduced  it  as  a  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.    As  I  understand  it,  your  estimate  of  the  labor 
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shortage  there  is  a  guess;  your  estunate  of  the  assessed  valuation  or 
the  capitalization  of  the  plantations  is  a  guess,  and  I  think  we  ar^^ 
wasting  a  lot  of  time;  let  us  get  some  facts. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Mr.  Shaw  is  asking  the  witness  what  he  knows  per- 
sonally which,  I  think,  is  very  proper,  and  the  witness  is  trjring  t<> 
explain. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  say  you  have  been  in  Hawaii  for  about  four  year<, 
and  you  think  you  have  learned  a  little  bit  about  the  management 
of  sugar  plantations.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  these  plantation^ 
grossly  mismanaged  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  You  mean  personally — ^my  own  personal  opinion  a^ 
to  the  way  in  which  the  plantations  are  mismanaged? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  think  the  entire  efforts  of  the  sugar  planters 
for  securing  the  class  of  labor  they  are  trying  to  secure  is  in  one 
sense  an  indication  of  mismanagement;  I  believe  the  planters  ar»* 
mismanaging  in  the  direct  conduct  of  their  field  operations  in  that 
they  are  not  using  the  best  class  of  workmen  in  positions  where  they 
might  develop  and  improve  labor-saving  machinery;  I  believe  thov 
are  mismanaging  in  that  they  are  not  economizing  in  cultivation  by 
a  more  extensive  use  of  the  paper-mulching  system;  I  believe  thev 
mismanaged  very  seriously  at  tne  time  of  flie  plantation  strike  la»»t 
year,  when  they  insisted  on  assuming  an  attitude  which  absolutely 
antagonized  their  employees,  and  when  they  refused  to  consider  tlie 
offers  of  compromise  and  adjustment  developed  through  the  effort.- 
of  Mr.  Palmer,  of  the  Central  Union  Church,  and  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative citizens.  I  believe  that  if  that  attitude  had  been  chacLgred 
at  that  time  the  planters  would  not  now  be  in  the  condition  they  find 
themselves;  that  is,  in  their  relations  with  their  employees. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  have  stated  what  you  believe  and  what  you 
actually  know  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  know  that  these  things  occurred,  certainly. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  know  they  occurred,  but  you  do  not  know  what 
effect  they  may  have  had  or  may  not  have  had  on  the  management 
of  the  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  On  the  management  of  the  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Certainly,  I  know  the  attitude  of  the  managers  of  the 
plantations  and  the  management  of  the  plantation  industry. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  you  present  these  facts  as  showing  that  the  plan- 
tations are  grossly  mismanaged? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  tliink  that  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  evidences 
of  mismanageitient  on  the  part  of  any  industry  when  it  finds  itself 
confronted  with  a  growing  and  spreading  dissatisfaction  or  discontent 
among  its  workers  and  takes  no  means  to  change  that  condition, 
refuses  offers  of  compromise  and  conciliation,  ana  absolutely  main- 
tains an  autocratic  and  feudalistic  attitude.  It  is  not  a  modem 
attitude,  not  a  modern  industrial  attitude. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  mean  it  is  not  modern  in  reality  or  it  is  ni>t 
modern  in  theory  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  not  modern  in  theory.  Of  course,  in  reality  it 
is  taking  place. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Now,  Mr.  Wright,  as  bearing  on  that  point,  do  you  not 
know  that  sugar  producers  all  over  the  world  think  the  Havaiiao 
sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  J 
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Mr.  Wright.  One  of  the  best  from  what  point  of  riew  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  One  of  the  most  efficiently  managed. 

Mr.  Wright.  In  certain  lines,  yes;  in  the  line  of  extraction  espe- 
cially, but  so  far  as  the  field  work  is  concerned,  I  still  maintain  that 
the  plantations  in  Hawaii  are  not  properly  managed. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  you  have  set  out  the  ways  in  wnich  they  are  not 
properly  managed  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  say  I  have  set  them  all  out,  no. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Now,  about  this  labor-saving  machinery.  Is  there  is 
existence  and  in  practical  use  labor-saving  machinery  that  could  be 
used  in  these  islands  which  is  not  used  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  can  not  say  it  is  not  used  because  it  is  being 
used  on  one  plantation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Why  is  it  not  used  on  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  used. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  not  know  it  is  impossible  to  use  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  Jso. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Then  you  are  willing  to  make  the  statement  that  these 
machines  could  be  used  on  all  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  could  not  make  that  statement,  because  I  do 
not  know  all  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Shaw^.  Then  what  is  your   thought  in   this  matter  ?    Is  it 

i>racticable  to  use  this  improved  machinery  that  the}^  are  not  using  ? 
^s  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  that  is  not  altogether  my  idea.  My  idea  is  that 
they  have  been  absolutely  derelict  in  not  previously  developing 
these  machines  until  they  have  come  to  the  point  where  they  are 
absolutelv  up  against  the  proposition  of  a  shortage  of  labor,  as  they 
claim,  whereas  if  these  macnines  had  been  tned  previously  and 
developed  they  would  now  be  working  in  a  modern  machine  age. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  nave  had  a  large  reward  offered 
for  the  man  who  would  develop  or  furnish  the  idea  which  would 
result  in  the  development  of  a  machine  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  claim  they  have  spent  considerable  money 
along  these  lines.  I  know  I  saw  three  machines;  one  of  them  was  in 
use  but  the  other  two  were  not. 

Mr.  Shaw,  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  these  machines 
would  be  impracticable  upon  hilly,  rolling  land  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  imagine  there  are  some  acreages,  I  might  say  con- 
siderable acreaffes,  on  which  this  particular  type  of  machine  would 
not  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Is  there  any  other  type  of  machine  that  would  be 
practicable  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  are  types  of  machines  that  are  being  worked 
upon,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  a  desultory  way.  They  may  be  nurrying 
things  up  now;  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  they  ought  to  by  all  means. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  mean  they  are  in  process  of  being  built? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  in  process  of  being  thought  about. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  just  thinking  about  them  but  are  not  making 
eflForte  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  is  a  type  that  has  been  suggested  for  a  long 
time,  the  conveyer  type.  I  ao  not  know  personally  what  practical 
means  have  been  taken  to  work  it  out. 
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Mr.  Shaw.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  International  Harvester  Ct». 
has  never  been  able  to  solve  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
has  made  a  particular  study  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  either,  but  I  have  under- 
stood that  they  think  it  is  their  business  to  study  these  condition- 
in  all  countries.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  tJi.- 
managers  of  sugar  plantations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  Jir^: 
employed  in  the  management  of  Hawaiian  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  brought  managers  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  to  say,  is  not  Hawaii  the  fountain  head  o\ 
knowledge  in  the  sugar  business,  where  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  other  places  go  to  get  experienced  men,  men  who  aie 
well  versed  in  the  latest  methods  of  doing  this  work. 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  think  there  is  an  interchange  among  nli 
countries;  that  is  to  say,  they  go  from  Hawaii  to  Cuba  and  studr 
Cuban  methods,  and  from  Cuba  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  not  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Phillippines  come 
to  Hawaii  to  employ  experts  who  have  learned  the  business  in  th' 
Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  true  of  the  Philippines,  because  I  know  thf 
Philippine  Islands  are  just  starting  in  on  the  expansion  of  the  sugtir 
industry,  and  they  are  dependent,  of  course,  upon  Hawaii  as  their 
natural  base. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Is  not  that  true  of  Porto  Rico  also  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Shaw.  In  your  second  telegram  to  Mr.  Wallace,  which  wa5 
read  on  Friday,  you  retracted  your  original  charge  that  the  planters 
are  intentionally  limiting  production  and  planning  artificial  unem- 
ployment in  a  campaign  to  lower  wa^es.  That  is  so,  is  it  not }  Do 
you  not  think  they  are  planning  artificial  unemployment  in  a  cam- 
paign to  lower  wages  ? 

Mr.  Wright,  lliat  is  a  different  statement.  My  statement  waA 
that  I  was  convinced  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  curtailment 
of  their  present  production.  As  to  what  is  being  done  as  to  their 
future  crop  is  a  matter  of  inference  and  not  a  matter  of  direct  knowl- 
edge. It  is  something  that  can  not  actually  be  shown,  but  it  i> 
simply  a  tendency  in  all  industries,  in  times  like  these,  to  gradually 
close  down  until  some  readjustment  takes  place.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  being  intentionally  carried  out  by  the  planters,  I  could  not 
say,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  intelligent  thing  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Why  did  you  retract  your  previous  statement  in 
connection  with  that  charge  and  I  would  like  to  know  on  what 
pounds  you  made  such  a  serious  statement  in  the  first  place,  knowing 
it  would  be  presented  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  not  keep  saying  that  I  knew  it  would  be  pre- 
sented to  this  committee,  because  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Well,  it  was  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  rignt. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  here  for  our  consideration,  and  that  is  one  reaaon 
I  want  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  are  considering  it  now,  and  I  will  state  tltai  our 
reason  for  making  that  statement  was  this :    That  the  claim  WM  bein;; 
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made  that  sugar  was  now  costing  to  produce  more  than  the  sellmg 
price  of  the  product,  and  that  there  was  an  oversupply  of  sugar; 
that  a  campaign  was  being  undertaken  in  Cuba  for  the  reduction  of 
acreages  and  future  output;  that  under  those  circumstances  it  was 
absolutely  natural  for  us,  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  we  had  at 
that  time,  to  believe  that  the  same  tendency  was  being  carried  out 
there  as  is  being  carried  out  in  all  other  industries,  the  tendency  to 
limit  output. 

That  was  the  charge  and  assertion  that  was  made  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  it  was  for  the  piwpose  of  price  control.  But  the  tmng 
was  finally  presented  to  us  in  this  way:  That  the  pecuUarity  about 
the  present  sugar  crop,  the  present  sugar  crop  that  is  being  taken 
off  to-day,  is  that  the  bulk,  in  fact,  I  think  eight-tenths  or  nine-tenths 
of  the  cost  of  sugar  is  already  in  the  growing  crop,  and  in  order  to 
save  that  major  investment  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
would  take  off  the  crop  at  a  loss  ratner  than  lose  what  is  invested.. 
That  was  why  we  immediately  modified  that  statement;  just  as^soon 
as  it  was  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  we  coidd  understand  and 
that  appeared  reasonable  to  us,  then  we  made  that  change.  That, 
however,  does  not  affect  general  conditions  in  the  industry  so  far  as 
the  future  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  stated  in  substance,  I  boUeve,  that  it  is  a  ridiculous 
falsehood  to  say  that  the  Japanese  are  attempting  to  gain  control 
of  industry  in  the  Territory  and  that  the  strike  of  1920  was  purely 
economic  ? 

Mr.  Wmght.  I  beUeve  that  was  the  statement;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  On  February  28,  1920,  the  Nippu  Jiji  published  the 
following  statement: 

As  repeated  from  time  to  time,  the  dispute  between  the  planters  and  laboreis  is  not 
a  question  between  capital  and  labor  alone.  It  is  a  question  wherein  the  entire  com- 
munity is  interested.  Furthermore,  in  places  like  Hawaii,  it  is  a  question  between 
aliens  and  Americans. 

On  February  8,  1920,  the  same  paper  said: 

The  labor  agitation  of  10  years  ago  was  strictly  between  individuals.  To-day  it  has 
taken  on  a  color  of  internationalism. 

Tsutsumi,  an  agitator  and  leader  among  the  Japanese  dining  the 
strike,  made  the  following  remarks  in  pubUc  speeches  at  various 
times: 

I  am  working  night  and  day  for  you  laborers  in  order  to  show  these  planters  that 
Japanism  will  always  be  successful  in  any  attempt  that  we  Jananese  make.  Now, 
bear  in  mind,  my  fellow  Japanese,  Japanism  is  the  only  thing  tnat  we  must  look  up 
to  in  carrying  on  this  strike.  When  the  weeds  grow  up  in  the  cane  fields  beyond 
control  and  the  planters  give  up  the  plantations,  we  will  go  in  and  take  possession  of 
same  and  will  conduct  the  plantations  ourselves.  Don't  worry.  A  Japanese  cruiser 
is  coming  to  take  vou  home.  Why  deny  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  back  of 
the  labor  question?    Don't  deny  it.    It  will  surely  scare  the  Americans. 

Do  you  still  beheve  that  the  strike  of  1920  was  purely  economic 
and  that  no  national  issues  were  involved  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  certainly  do.  That  thing  has  no  influence  on  me 
because  it  was  evidently  just  the  mouthings  of  an  irresponsible  agi- 
tator. Of  course,  it  is  right  along  the  line  of  the  points  that  have 
been  emphasized  by  the  sugar  planters.  At  the  time  of  the  strike 
they  emphasized  the  nationalistic  character  of  the  movement  and 
tried  to  make  it  appear  to  the  public  that  it  was  being  engineered  by 
the  Japanese  Government  and  all  kinds  of  things  like  that.     Those 
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statements  are  absurd  on  the  face  of  them,  that  a  Japanese  cniis#T 
was  coming  there,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  thoee  things  <i( 
happen.     We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  Free.  You  understand  that  is  a  Japanese  statement  and  nit 
an  American  statement. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  understand  that  is  a  quotation  from  Japanese. 

Mr.  Free.  Do  you  believe  the  Japanese  are  loyal  to  this  counlrv 
as  against  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  that  is  a  very  broad  Question.  I  believe  tha* 
some  of  them  are.  I  think  our  records  at  tne  time  of  the  war  sho^ 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  loyal  Japanese.  I  believe  they  were  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  subscriptions  to  liberty  loans  and  thinr^ 
like  tnat,  but  as  to  say  that  all  of  them  are,  I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  Free.  Do  you  not  believe  they  all  pledge  their  first  loyalty  i* 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  would  not  say  they  all  do.  Of  course,  I  hav^ 
no  use  for  the  Japs  any  more  than  the  rest  of  you  have,  but  I  kno« 
that  some  of  them  are  Americans,  and  probably  just  as  good  Ameri- 
cans as  lots  of  the  rest  of  us.  But  that  does  not  touch  upon  the  qut->- 
tion  of  this  strike  that  the  gentleman  just  brought  up.  That  point 
was  answered,  I  believe,  in  a  quotation  from  an  editorial  last  Fndav 
that  is,  I  turned  in  a  quotation  from  an  editorial  in  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  ask  what  paper  published  this } 

Mr.  Wright.  The  articles  he  nas  just  read  ?  He  says  it  was  in  thi 
Jiji. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  Japanese  paper? 

Mr.  Wriqht.  Yes,  a  Japanese  paper;  but  I  will  say  that  it  is  j 
Japanese  paper  that  I  do  not  know  much  about. 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was  and  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Japanese  Federa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  at  that  time  either,  although 
it  may  have  been  supporting  the  Japanese  Federation. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Who  lea  the  strike  we  are  talking  about — the  laborer^ 
or  some  agitators  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  strike  ?    Well,  now,  I  wiU  tell  you. 

Mr.  Free.  I  want  to  hear  the  teatimony  on  that  strike,  but  it  b^ 
1  o'clock  and  I  must  leave.  Do  you  not  tmnk  we  had  better  adjouir 
until  to-morrow  ?     You  have  qmte  a  bit  more,  have  you  not  i 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  I  have  quite  a  bit  more. 

Mr.  Free.  I  have  another  engagement  which  I  must  fill;  but  I 
want  to  hear  this  very  much. 

Mr.  Raker  (in  the  chair).  What  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Might  I  be  allowed  to  answer  that  question  fii>' 
from  a  quotation,  a  quotation  from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  June 
28,  whicn  was  read  before  this  commitee  on  Friday  ? 

Mr.  Free.  That  is  the  same  one  you  read  Friday  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  at  thi> 
point  to  the  paragraph  which  states: 

As  to  the  stiike  of  last  year  everyone  knows  that  it  was  not  nationalistic,  as  Wrki ' 
puts  it.  And  his  stating  so  in  his  cablegram  wa«  for  no  reasno  other  than  to  c««^^ 
the  members  of  the  Immigration  Committee  to  think  they  are  beiogmialed  by  Walt*- 
Dillingham  and  the  other  members  of  the  labor  r'ommittee  now  in  waahltiglan. 
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This  shows  how  that  thin^  is  now  regarded  in  Honolulu  by  one  of 
the  white  dailies  that  is  published  by  Mr.  Thurston  and  is  supposed 
to  embody  the  sentiments  of  the  white  communitv.  That  is  a  posi- 
tive statement  that  everyone  knows  that  the  strike  was  not  nation- 
liastic.  Now,  if  the  matter  has  been  presented  here  as  bein^  nation- 
alistic^ as  we  assumed,  then  I  have  a  right  to  express  what  this  paper 
states  is  the  sentiment  of  the  community  there  in  Honolulu,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  nationalistic. 

Mr.  Free.  Do  you  still  think  it  was  not  nationalistic  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Personally,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  it 
was  economic;  in  fact,  I  will  say  that  so  far  as  the  strike  is  concerned 
it  was  a  bona  fide  economic  movement  of  the  plantation  laborers, 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  the  strike  was  not  started 
by  the  Japanese.  The  strike  was  started  by  Filipinos.  The  Filipino 
labor  union  started  that  strike  and  the  Japanese  supported  them. 
That  does  not  look  to  me  like  a  nationalistic  proposition.  It  was 
purely  economic,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

Mr.  Free.  Let  us  adjourn  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Raker  (in  the  chair).  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natcrauzation, 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1921. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBOE  W.  WBIGHT— Gontiniied. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wright,  I  regret  that  I  had  to  leave  the  hearing 
yesterday,  on  account  of  bins  on  the  Calendar  in  the  House,  and  there- 
fore, I  diH  not  hear  all  of  your  testimony.  In  the  course  of  the  hearing 
yesterday  did  you  discuss  to  any  extent  the  Japanese  labor  organiza- 
tion in  tne  islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  mentioned;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  explain  it  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  very  much  said  on  that 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  explain  anything  about  the  Filipino  labor 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Just  what  do  you  mean — as  to  the  form  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  know  from 
you,  who  are  familiar  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the 
islands,  all  that  you  can  give  us  in  the  way  of  information,  without 
my  questioning  you,  in  r^ard  to  those  two  organizations. 

"Mr.  Raker,  t  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  just  incidentally 
referred  to  them.    He  has  not  explained  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  him  take  10  or  15  minutes  to  tell  us  all 
he  can  about  them. 

Mr.  Wright.  So  far  as  the  Fihpino  organization  is  concerned,  I 
have  met  personally  Mr.  Manlipit,  who  is,  or  claims  to  be,  one  of  the 
heads  of  tne  organfzation,  and  ne  has  given  me  statements  as  to  the 
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_-  .-^  claimed  a  membership  of  about 
-  -rship  is  to-day,  I  can  not  say. 
-_:  ol  the  Filipino  organization  ? 
•*  FUipino  organization. 
.  -m  iseparate  in  order  that  we  may  not 

r->ird.  I  believe,  he  gave  me  as  the  num- 

.-pjs;  and  the  other  6,000, 1  am  not  in 

-  gTf  probably  laborers  engaged  m  the 

>  ind  other  labor  work.     I  Know  that 

•  '■zztnoytd  ^^  Pearl  Harbor  and  there  are 

.   u  other  Government  work.    Whether 

^-ffl  account  of  the  rehabilitation  bill,  I 

>.npre  they  have  been  affected,  although 

Z^ey  are  noncitizens  in  a  certain  sense. 

:  %  position  to  state,  but  that  is  the  way 

^c.p.    As  to  the  form  of  the  organization, 

^-  with  it,  although  I  am  under  the  im- 

^     .i  oiganization — that  is  to  say,  there  are 

.  <  on  tbe  different  islands  and  different 

^  . .  under  one  head  or  central  organization 

-.  ,,>n  originated,  I  believe,  in  1919,  in  the 

<  were  me  ones  who  precipitated  the  strike 

;o  the  plantations,  and  some  three  weeks 

.  .:  positive  as  to  the  exact  time — the  Japa- 

^    attention  to  that  particularly  before  tuis 

..  strike  was  not  limited  to  one  nationality, 

.  ;he  sense  that  it  was  a  Japanese  national- 

-e  of  that  strike  were  considered  a  pretty 

. "  Is,  they  were  strong  in  nimibers,  but  theV 

,  :NK)k.    They  stayed  out  on  the  strike  for 

-:  caiae  to  town  as  they  were  turned  off  from 

^  ^established  Filipino  camps.     I  believe  there 

^  ^.    In  fact,  I  will  state  that  I  am  positive 

^      .  j^ong  those  Filipino  refugees  from  the  plan- 

-ose  then,  or  about  the  time  their  oi^anization 

.\  ^  threw  in  or  joined  hands  with  the  Fihpinos 

^^  ^  ihem  some  assistance. 

^^il  assistance? 

•Lr^'iaJ  assistance  and  assistance  in  the  way  of 

-'*^hi«e  refiigees  that  were  concentrated.    Then 

;  *u>  the  Filipinos.     Nobody  knows  just  exactly 

•    i.  i'-^was  a  report  that  bribery  had  been  offered,  and 

"     it  it  had  been  solicited,  and  concentrated  efforts 

-"  4ait  the  Filipino  leadership.     As  a  result  of  that, 

^Twas  broken,  and  I  believe  that  officially  the 

--^ '  • '  \^  strike  off.    Many  of  them  went  back  to  the 

, .  v^3i  do  you  mean  by  charges  and  countercharges,  or 

-    '   *  ^a  discrediting  the  Filipino  leadership  ? 

'^^V  mean  charges  that  this  man,  Manlapit,  leader  of 

*  *    Tt?  offered  a  bribe  by  the  plantation  interests  to  leave 

-  ^  he  plantation  interests,  I  believe,  countered  with  the 
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charge  that  Mr.  Manlapit  had  soUcited  the  bribe.  The  thing  was  a 
very  hard  matter  to  get  the  ins  and  outs  of,  because  it  never  came  out 
in  any  definite  settlement,  so  that  anyone  would  be  in  a  position  to 
know  exactly  what  took  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  became  of  Manlapit? 

Mr.  Wright.  Manlapit  is  still  there.  Manlapit  is  a  lawyer  prac- 
ticing in  Honolulu,  and  he  is  still  on  the  job  and  is  still  at  the  nead 
of  the  Fihpinos. 

Mr.  Irwin.  In  connection  with  that  matter,  Mr.  Wright,  is  not 
this  the  fact,  or  are  these  not  some  of  the  facts,  that  charges  were 
preferred  against  Mr.  Manlapit  as  an  attorney  arising  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  solicited  this  bribe;  that  the  circuit  court  disbarred  him;  and 
that  upon  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  the  disbarment  proceeding 
was  set  aside  upon  the  technical  ground  that  the  misconduct  did  not 
arise  in  connection  with  his  professional  activities  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  heard  that  charges  were  preferred,  but  I 
know  that  Mr.  Manlapit  is  still  practicing. 

Mr.  Irwin.  You  know  that  he  was  disbarred  by  the  circuit  court, 
do  you  not  ? 

Jir.  Wright.  He  is  still  practicing  in  some  courts. 

Mr.  Irwin.  You  know  that  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  the  dis^ 
barment  was  set  aside  upon  the  technical  ground  that  the  miscon- 
duct was  not  connected  with  his  duties  as  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  All  that  is  beside  the  question  in  that 

Mr.  Irwin  (interposing) .  You  know  that  that  is  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  I  know  that  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Do  you  know  that  is  the  fact? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  them  to  be  absolute  facts. 
As  I  stated,  the  thing  was  so  involved  that,  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, it  never  came  to  a  definite  settlement  to  establish  the  truth 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  were  the  charges  with  reference  to  briberv,  the 
offering  of  a  bribe,  or  receiving  a  bribe  ?  By  whom  were  the  oribes 
offered,  and  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  involved  with  some  representative  or  attor- 
ney for  the  plantation  interests,  I  believe.  I  am  simply  developing 
this  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  labor  papers  encourage  the  Filipino  strike  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  was  no  labor  paper  at  tne  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Filipinos  have  newspapers  of  their  own  in 
the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  beUeve  they  do;  yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  copies  of  them 
and  saw  them  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman,  Did  the  Filipino  labor  leaders  make  overtures 
to  your  organization  for  amalgamation? 

Sfr.  WRiGirr.  At  that  time;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  thev  ask  you  for  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  officially,  or  not  as  an  organization,  but  I  believe 
tliat  assistance  was  given  them  as  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  referred  in  your  statement  to  "point  of 
contact, ''  in  an  effort  to  help  solve  the  situation,  did  you  mean  that 
the  American  Federation  ol  Labor  representatives  might  act  as  a 
control  or  guide  for  the  Filipino  association  and  the  Japanese  labor 
association  'i 
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Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  when  I  used  the  term  ''point  of  contact,  * 
I  was  referring  to  the  point  of  contact  between  the  plantation 
interests  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  organization  in  ihr 
Territorv  with  a  view  to  acting  as  mediator. 

The  (JHAiRMAN.  Would  acting  as  the  mediator  bring  you  in  con  tart 
with  the  Filipino  association  and  the  Japanese  association  i 

Mr.  Wright.  It  would  bring  us  in  contact  with  those  associations  in 
an  effort  to  secure  an  understanding  which  would  keep  them  on  th*» 
plantations.     That  was  our  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  be  the  mediator  or 
business  agent  for  the  Japanese  association  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  the  business  a^ent  at  all  in  the  sense  that  that 
word  is  used,  but  simply  as  a  mediator  or  conciliator  between  lh»» 
enaployes  and  the  employers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  Federal  Government  mediators  an«: 
conciliators  to  do  that  very  work  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  mean  in  the  Territory  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  seen  one  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir.  On  certain  occasions  they  have  appointoij 
residents  or  resident  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  as  nm- 
ciliators. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  work  with  any  success  in  this  recent 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  In  the  machinists  strike  in  1919  their  efforts  weir 
very  successful,  I  believe,  in  bringing  about  an  adjustment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  machinists  strike  on  the  Government 
work? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  outside  of  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  f  ratemalizif 
and  harmonize  with  the  Fihpino  Federation  of  Labor  1 

Mr.  Wright.  Fraternalize  and  harmonize  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  as  associations. 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  mean  whether  there  is  any  connection  J>e- 
tween  them,  or  any  official  connection  i 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  along  well  together  as  labor  assiKna- 
tions? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  state  positively.  I 
can  state,  however,  that  there  is  no  official  connection  between  th»* 
two  organizations. 

The  ftiAiRMAN.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  the  Japanese  plantation 
laborers  and  the  Filipino  plantation  laborers  get  along  well  together  f 

Mr.  Wright.  On  the  plantations? 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere.  Is  there  any  feeling  between  thi»so 
races  ?     That  is  what  1  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  some  years  ago  ( 

Mr.  Wright.  There  may  have  been.  I  will  state  that  immediat<^K 
after  the  strike  I  believe  there  was  a  certain  feeling  between  thcin 
based  upon  the  economic  gi'ound  that  they  had  not  supporiinl  chi  i. 
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Other,  each  side  charging  that  the  other  side  had  not  supported  them 
as  they  had  reason  to  expect  they  would  be  supported. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japanese  seem  to  be  resentful  when  addi- 
tional Filipinos  are  brou^t  into  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  i  can  not  say  that  they  are  resentful. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japanese  say  anything  about  this  proposal 
to  bring  in  other  orientals,  as  outlined  in  tnis  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Japanese  themselves  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  thev  have  gone  on  record  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  heard  any  of  them  say  anything 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  are  simply  laying  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^'laying  off    ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  are  simply  letting  matters  go  and  are  awaiting 
developments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japanese  newspapers  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  some.  There  is  only  one  Japanese  news- 
paper that  has  anything  in  English  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  any  effort  to  keep  up  with  trans- 
lations of  the  Japanese  newspapers  ? 

Mr,  Wright,  rio,  sir;  no  effort  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  important  to  do  that.  Did  you  see  those 
advertisements  in  Japanese  newspapers  with  pictures  of  Japanese 
strikers  who  had  returned  to  work? 

Mr.  Wright.  Did  I  see  them  personally — no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  the  Japanese  advertisement  where 
it  was  announced  that  they  would  be  denounced  in  their  home  towns 
in  Japan? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  talked  about  in  the  labor  unions  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  nothing  to  you  that  the 

Sunishment  of  Japanese  strike  breakers  was  to  be  punishment  in 
apan  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  was  nothing  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  not  brought  to  our  attention  particularly, 
although  the  fact  was  developed  in  the  daily  newspapers 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  That  was  printed  in  English  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  printed  in  the  English  newspapers  as  a  charge 
against  the  Japanese  that  they  were  using  various  methods  that  were 
not  considerea  lawful  in  holding  their  members  in  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  or  hear  anything  of  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Personally,  no. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  advertisements  and  translations  here. 
The  punishment  for  violating  the  agreements  of  the  Japanese  Labor 
Association  was  a  pimishment  in  Japan,  besides  ostracism  among  their 
own  people  in  the  islands.     Are  you  pretty  friendly  with  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  have  practically  no  acquaintances  among  the 
Japanese,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  schoolboys  who  Hr« 
schoolmates  of  my  sons  in  high  school. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sons  in  high  school  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  two. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  property  in  the  islands  ? 
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Mr.  Wright.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  any  taxes  over  there  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Only  personal  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Federal  income  tax  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  pay  the  Federal  income  tax  because  my 
income  is  not  sufficiently  hign  to  enable  me  to  pay  that  tax;  that  b^ 
to  say,  the  exemptions  take  me  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker,  iou  have  not  stated,  but  will  you  state  now.  the 
cause  of  the  Filipino  strike,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  cause  of  the  Fihpino  strike,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  was  the  refusal  of  the  sugar  planters  to  enter  into 
any  form  of  discussion  in  the  matter  of  wage  adjustment. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  there  be  any  diflFerence  between  the  Filipinos 
organizing  a  labor  imion  and  strikmg  for  better  conditions  and  better 
wages  than  there  would  be  for  citizens  living  in  continental  United 
States  organizing  unions  and  striking  for  better  wages  or  better  living 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Absolutely  no  difference;  it  is  purely  an  economic 
question,  and  that  is  what  we  have  insisted  all  along. 

Mr.  Raker.  Outside  of  the  economic  question;  me  Filipinos  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  hanging  to  the  FiUpinos  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  why  is  it  your  organization  did  not 
combine  with  the  Japanese  and  Filipmos  and  support  them,  advance 
money  to  them,  lend  encouragement  to  them,  and  give  your  intel- 
lectual assistance  to  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  How  did  it  come  about  at  that  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  were  not  suflBciently  strong. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  done  it  if  you  had  been  strong 
enough  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  had  no  central  labor  coimcil  at  that  time  that 
was  functioning  effectively. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  done  it  if  you  had  been  stmn^ 
enough — ^is  that  a  fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  can  not  say  we  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  would,  personally  ? 

Mr.  Wrght.  Personally,  I  would  have  made  a  study  of  it  at  the 
time  before  I  determined  on  my  personal  action.  I  wul  state^  hom- 
ever,  for  the  committee,  that  these  strikers  were  considered  by  th<^ 
white  organizations  as  being  bona  fide  economic  strikers,  and  it 
would  have  been  considered  among  us  to  be  virtually  strike  breaking 
or  '^  scabbing,"  as  we  call  it,  for  one  of  our  organizations  to  go  ana 
take  the  places  of  these  men  who  were  striking.  That  is  purely  a 
case  of  class  psychology. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  know  very  little  about  any  efforts  of 
the  Filipinos  and  Japanese  to  consolidate  for  a  strike,  and  that  i* 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  whether  they  did  do  it  or  mi^ht  do  it  m 
the  future. 

Mr.  Wright.  Whether  they  did  do  it  in  the  past  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Of  course,  that  is  the  main  question. 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  consolidaiiou 
of  interests.  At  the  time  the  Japanese  went  out  on  strike  the  Filipini>s 
were  already  out,  and  when  the  Japanese  went  out  there  waa  thai 
much  of  a  consolidation  of  interests  that  they  were  both  on  atrike 
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at  the  same  time.  However,  they  submitted  their  demands,  as  I 
understand,  separately;  they  did  not  combine  in  the  submission  of  a 
request  for  a  conference  witn  the  sugar  planters,  but  that  was  taken 
up  separately. 

The  Chairman.  Then  as  a  result  of  all  that  the  Filipino  labor 
organization  in  Hawaii  has  an  application  here,  properly  indorsed, 
for  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation,  and  the  Japanese  asso- 
ciation has  not.     Is  that  the  way  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  correct  statement  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  As  to  the  reason  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Has  the  Filipino  association  made  an  appli- 
cation, through  your  association,  for  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  has. 

The  Cha^irman.  And  that  application  has  been  indorsed  by  your 
association  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Japanese  association  made  a  similar  appli- 
cation to  you  ? 

Mr,  Wright.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  never  applied  to  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  since  the  strike.  As  1  stated  Friday,  there  may 
have  been,  in  fact  I  believe  there  was  some  movement  on  foot  at  the 
time  of  the  strike,  but  I  was  not  in  sufficiently  close  touch  with  the 
labor  council  and  the  affairs  of  organized  labor  to  know  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  change  their  name  and  undertake  to 
change  their  constitution  and  swing  around  so  that  they  would  be  in 
order  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  they  did;  I  think  their  name  was  changed  to 
the  Hawaii  Laborers'  Association.  Formerly  it  was  the  Japanese 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  charge  was  made  locally  by  the  planta- 
tion interests  that  the  federation  was  a  purely  nationalistic  organ- 
ization. 

The  Chairman.  That  charge  was  made  by  your  federation? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  that  was  a  charge  made  by  the  plantation 
interests,  I  say,  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  federation  was  a 
purely  nationalistic  organization  and  was  working  for  the  Japanese 
alone  as  Japanese  and,  as  I  understand  in  order  to  disprove  that  or, 
rather,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  feeling,  they  changed  their 
name  and  changed  their  constitution  to  conform  more  closely  to  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  are  getting  at  it  a  little  bit.  Then  you 
claim  that  it  was  not  a  nationalistic  organization  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  said  the  strike  was  not  a  nationalistic  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Japanese  laborers^  organization  a  national- 
istic association  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  A  nationalistic  association  at  the  present  time?  I 
do  not  believe  it  is.     That  is  only  my  personal  opinion,  however. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  here  as  a  witness  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  what  to  get.     You  think  it  is  not. 
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Mr.  Wright.  Well,  before  I  make  that  statement  I  would  like  to 
understand  just  what  vou  mean  by  ^^nationalistic." 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  is  an  association  that  is  Japanese,  has 
the  support  of  the  other  Japanese  in  the  Islands,  has  a  punishment 
for  the  violation  of  its  agreements,  a  part  of  which  is  in  Japan,  and 
has  threats  in  its  constitution  or  by-laws  running  to  Japan,  would 
you  not  say  it  was  along  the  line  of  a  nationalistic  organization  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  under  the  old  form  of  organization  and  I  can 
not  say  as  to  that,  but  the  fact  that  it  includes  only  Japanese  I  do 
not  believe  is  sufficient  to  make  it  a  purely  nationalistic  organizatiun 
in  the  sense  that  its  aims,  ideals,  and  objects  are  along  nationalistic 
lines  any  more  than  I  would  consider  that  the  hod-carriers'  union, 
which  is  composed,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  of  Portuguese,  is  a  na- 
tionalistic organization. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  union  belong  to  your  central  federation  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Portuguese  union  belongs  to  your  federation  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  yes.     We  might  have  an  oi^anization 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt 
you,  but  the  Portuguese  association  is  made  up  of  citizens  or  tho><* 
eligible  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  changes  the  aspect  of  it  a  little  bit.  Now. 
are  there  any  Japanese  barbers  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Japanese  barber* 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  organized? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  believe  they  nave  an  association;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  Japanese  organization? 

Mr.  Wright.  A  Japanese  barbers^  association. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  your  organization?  They  are  ni»t 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Barbers,  are  they  i 

Mr.  Wright,  No;  they  are  not.  Just  a  moment,  before  I  forget 
it,  on  that  question  of  the  racial  construction  of  an  organization 
We  have  the  Hui  Poola  or  Stevedores'  Association,  which,  I  believt*. 
is  made  up  entirely  of  Hawaiians. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  American  citizens,  are  they  not  ?  Tliey 
are  not  aliens,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  are  American  citizens,  but  I  bring  that  up  as  a 
racial  proposition.  They  are  of  a  different  race,  but  I  would  not  con- 
sider that  a  racial  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  affiliated  with  you? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  are  not,  no;  they  are  a  different  kind  o( 
organization;  they  are  more  of  an  association. 

The  Chairman.  A  society? 

Mr.  Wright.  A  society;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  Japanese  societies  there,  too,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Wright.  Japancvse  societies,  yes,  and  a  Japanese  chamber  of 
commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japanese  belong  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  believe  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  fraternalize  quite  that  far? 
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Mr.  Wright.  They  have  their  different  business  interests;  but  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  character  of  an  organization  is 
determined  more  byits  object  than  by  its  actual  construction. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  think  along  different  lines.  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  the  solidarity  movement  of  races  and  a  possible 
combination  of  races  that  are  not  American  races.  I  do  not  quite 
mean  that,  but  I  mean  white  races,  not  Caucasians,  and  I  was  trying 
to  look  at  that  phase  of  it  as  to  the  future  control  of  the  islands.  You 
have  quite  a  number  of  Chinese  there  now,  have  you  not — 20,000  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  believe  25,000  or  26,000  Chinese. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  on  the  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Chinese  on  the  plantations. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  has  been  shown  here  that  there  are  about 
1,700.  You  have  that  many  Chinese  and  you  have  a  laige  number  of 
Japanese,  who  have  attempted  to  organize,  and  then  you  have 
Filipinos  who  have  attempted  to  organize.  Now,  there  are  three 
races  outside  of  your  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  was  just  trying  to 
see  if  we  should  not  look  ahead  and  see  what  might  happen  under  a 
consoUdation  of  those  races,  and  whether  you  woula  be  able  to 
maintain  a  point  of  contact  and  control  them  at  all.  I  have  put 
it  iust  as  plainly  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Wright.  If  it  is  along  that  line  that  you  are  trying  to  develop 
information  I  will  state  that,  of  course,  it  is  a  good  deal  a  matter 
of  theory  and  possibilities.  No  one  is  in  a  position  to  state  absolutely 
BB  alfact  that  such  an  association  or  drawing  together  could  take  place. 
However,  if  it  could  take  place  there  ought  to  be  no  question  but 
what  the  intelligence  and  initiative  of  the  white  or  Caucasian  elements. 
would  dominate  intellectually,  but  it  would  have  to  be  under  some 
such  arrangement  as  that.  There  could  be  no  conceivable  consolida- 
tion without  a  unification  of  interests;  in  other  words,  they  would  have 
to  conform  to  our  ideals,  to  our  standards,  and  to  our  constitution  and 
by-laws  in  order  to  affiliate  or  to  secure  our  cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  when  this  strike  was  coming  on  your 
association,  your  central  labor  body,  did  not  look  into  the  matter  of 
these  advertisements  at  all,  did  not  look  into  the  matter  of  the  con- 
stitution at  all,  did  not  look  into  the  Japanese  phase  of  it  at  all, 
and  you  say  that  in  your  opinion  it  was  not  a  Japanese  solidarity 
organization  1 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  you  are  misquoting  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  am  I  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  stated  that  at  that  time  the  labor  movement^  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned,  was  in  its  infancy;  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
about  a  year  that  we  had  been  organized  at  all,  and  we  had  been  busy 
^ath  our  own  strike  and  our  own  troubles,  and  then  when  this  planta- 
tion strike  came  on  we  had  not  afthat  time  sufficient  solidarity  our- 
selves or  sufficient  unity  to  make  a  concerted  study,  a  definite  study, 
of  the  Japanese  or  Filipino  organizations,  but  since  that  time  the 
Japanese  organization,  as  you  have  stated,  has  changed  its  constitu- 
tion in  an  attempt,  I  believe,  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  organization. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  drop  that  phase  of  it.  Leaving  out  labor 
oi*ganizations  of  all  kinds,  dia  not  tnese  strikes  occur  because  the 
laborers  had  been  receiving  large  bonuses  as  a  result  of  high  prices 
for  sugar  and  they  saw  for  a  certainty  that  the  bonus  would  drop  to  a 
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Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  when  I  used  the  term  ''point  of  contact/' 
I  was  referrmg  to  the  point  of  contact  between  the  plantation 
interests  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  organization  in  the 
Territoiy  with  a  view  to  acting  as  mediator. 

The  Chairman.  Would  acting  as  the  mediator  brin^  you  in  contact 
with  the  Filipino  association  and  the  Japanese  association  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  would  bring  us  in  contact  with  those  associations  in 
an  effort  to  secure  an  understanding  which  would  keep  them  on  the 
plantations.     That  was  our  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  be  the  mediator  or 
business  agent  for  the  Japanese  association  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  the  business  a^ent  at  all  in  the  sense  that  that 
word  is  used,  but  simply  as  a  mediator  or  conciliator  between  the 
employes  and  the  employers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  Federal  Government  mediators  and 
conciliators  to  do  that  very  work  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  mean  in  the  Territory  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  seen  one  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir.  On  certain  occasions  they  have  appointed 
residents  or  resident  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  as  con- 
ciliators. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  work  with  any  success  in  this  recent 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  In  the  machinists  strike  in  1919  their  efforts  were 
very  successful,  I  believe,  in  bringing  about  an  adjustment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  machinists  strike  on  the  Government 
work? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  outside  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  f raternalize 
and  harmonize  with  the  Filipino  Federation  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Fratemalize  and  harmonize  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  as  associations. 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  mean  whether  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween them,  or  any  official  connection  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  along  well  together  as  labor  associa- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  state  positively.  I 
can  state,  however,  that  there  is  no  official  connection  between  the 
two  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  the  Japanese  plantation 
laborers  and  the  Filipino  plantation  laborers  get  along  well  together? 

Mr.  Wright.  On  the  plantations  ? 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere.  Is  there  any  feeling  between  those 
races  ?     That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  may  have  been.  I  will  state  that  immediately 
after  the  strike  I  believe  there  was  a  certain  feeling  between  them 
based  upon  the  economic  ground  that  they  had  not  supported  eneh 
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Other,  each  side  charging  that  the  other  side  had  not  supported  them 
as  they  had  reason  tp  expect  they  would  be  supported. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japanese  seem  to  be  resentful  when  addi- 
tional Filipinos  are  brou^t  into  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Wrioht.  No,  sir;  1  can  not  say  that  they  are  resentful. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japanese  say  anything  about  this  proposal 
to  bring  in  other  orientals,  as  outlined  in  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Japanese  themselves  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  thev  have  gone  on  record  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  heard,  any  of  them  say  anything 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  are  simply  laying  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  laying  off    ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  are  simply  letting  matters  go  and  are  awaiting 
developments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japanese  newspapers  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  1 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  some.  There  is  only  one  Japanese  news- 
paper that  has  anything  in  English  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  any  effort  to  keep  up  with  trans- 
lations of  the  Japanese  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  no  effort  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  important  to  do  that.  Did  you  see  those 
advertisements  in  Japanese  newspapers  with  pictures  of  Japanese 
strikers  who  had  returned  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Did  I  see  them  personally — no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  the  Japanese  advertisement  where 
it  was  announced  that  they  would  be  denounced  in  their  home  towns 
in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Was  it  talked  about  in  the  labor  unions  at  all? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  nothing  to  you  that  the 

Sunishment  of  Japanese  strike  breakers  was  to  be  punishment  in 
apan  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  was  nothing  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  not  brought  to  our  attention  particularly, 
although  the  fact  was  developed  in  the  daily  newspapers 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  That  was  printed  in  English  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  printed  in  the  English  newspapers  as  a  charge 
against  the  Japanese  that  they  were  using  various  methods  that  were 
not  considered  lawful  in  holding  their  members  in  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  or  hear  anything  of  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Wright.  Personally,  no. 

ITie  Chairman.  We  have  the  advertisements  and  translations  here. 
The  punishment  for  violating  the  agreements  of  the  Japanese  Labor 
Association  was  apunishment  in  Japan,  besides  ostracism  among  their 
own  people  in  the  islands.     Are  you  pretty  friendly  with  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  have  practically  no  acquaintances  among  the 
Japanese,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  schoolboys  who  rtr« 
scnooknates  of  my  sons  in  high  school. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sons  in  high  school  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  two. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  property  in  the  islands  ? 
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smaller  figiire  and  that 'led  them  to  strike  in  an  effort  to  get  an  ad* 
justment  f    Is  not  that  about  it  t 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  relation  the 
bonus  had  to  that,  but  it  is  quite  likely  they  foresaw,  as  we  did,  a  drop 
in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  figured  that  if  they  were  to  lose  their  bonus 
they  would  have  nothing  left,  because  the  base  wage  at  that  time  was 
about  77  cents  a  day,  and  unless  that  base  wage  could  be  raised  the 
loss  of  thft  bonus  would  mean  practically  the  loss  of  everything. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  bonus  amount  to  at  the  lughest 
price  of  sugar  ?    Did  you  ever  hear  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  1  have  heard  all  kinds  of  statements,  but  I  have 
not  the  bonus  schedule.     It  is  a  rather  complicated  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  it  amounted  to  for  a  day 
laborer  on  tl\e  plantations? 

Mr.  Wright.  Hie  day  laborers  made  as  high  as  200  per  cent  of 
their  base  wage. 

The  Chairman.  Two  hundred  per  cent  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  not  be  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  To  find  out  you  would  have  to  multiply  77  cents  a 
dav  by  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wright.  Of  course,  at  the  extreme  peak  of  the  sugar  prices 
the  bonus  may  have  been  higher.  These  gentlemen  ought  to  have 
definite  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  statistics,  but  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  had  general  knowledge  of  them.  You  were  watching 
.this  strike,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  said  .you  were  in 
sympathy  with  it  or  not,  and  I  just  wondered  whether  you  knew  what 
the  waees  of  the  plantation  laborers  were  at  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  know  they  were  getting  high  wages  at  the  time 
sugar  was  high. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  getting  as  much  as  $4  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  contractors  might  have  been,  or  something  like 
that. 

The  Chairbian.  And  they  had  their  houses  and  other  things 
furnished.     What  is  the  average  house  rent  in  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  rentals  over  there,  for  a  decent  house  for  an 
American  to  live  in,  run  about  $40  or  $50. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  car  fare  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  car  fare  in  Honolulu  is  still  5  cents.  That  is 
practically  the  only  thing  that  has  not  been  raised. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  ice  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  price  of  ice  has  been  raised  since  the  first  of  the 
year.     We  pay  10  cents  a  day  for  ice. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  we  are  supposed  to  get  7  pounds — 7  or  7i 
pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  American  Japanese  in  these  organiza- 
tions, American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know,  definitely. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  are  a  lot  of  young  men  there  from  14  to  25  or 
even  40  years  of  age  who  were  bom  in  Hawaii,  and  some  were  born 
in  the  United  States  and  have  gone  to  Hawaii.  I  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  any  of  these  Japanese,  who  are  American  citizens, 
belong  to  any  of  these  Japanese  labor  organizations,  if  you  know  ? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Not  that  I  have  personal  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  I  may  intelligently  ask  Mr.  Wright  a  few 
questions,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Gompers  a  couple  of  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Gompers,  does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
permit  Negroes  to  affiUate  with  that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  it  permit  any  alien  race,  that  possesses  the  quali- 
fications as  named  by  one  of  your  gentlemen  the  other  day,  to  become 
a  part  of  the  unions  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  All  except  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Japanese  are  members  of  certain  unions 
in  Seattle,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  like  to  answer  this  question  first,  if  I  may. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  on  repeated  occasions  de- 
clared the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  workers,  of  all  wage 
earners,  without  regard  to  nationality,  sex,  race,  or  political  affilia- 
tions of  any  character,  and  yet  at  the  first  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion in  1881  it  declared  for  Chinese  exclusion  and  has  carried  along 
that  policjr  all  through.  It  helped  to  prevail  upon  the  Government 
of  the  Umted  States  for  the  enactment  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law 
and  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China  by  which  that  principle  has  been  internationally  maintained. 
In  regard  to  the  Japanese,  it  has  declared  against  the  amUation  of  the 
Mongolian  race  with  the  American  labor  movement.  I  may  say,  if 
I  am  permitted,  that  we  have  had  applications  from  Japanese  workers 
in  the  United  States  for  a  charter  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  but  the  Federation  has  decUned  to  issue  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  be  impertinent  upon  my  part  if  I  asked  you 
upon  what  theory,  after  having  answered  the  question  as  vou  have, 
tnat  all  aliens  can  join  the  Federation  if  they  have  the  qualifications — 
what  are  the  words  ?     If  they  are  workers  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Wage  earners. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  sober  and  industrious. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Well,  the  machinists  have  that  in  a  part  of  their 
constitution  or  their  obligation,  but  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
assumes  all  workers  to  be  sober  and  industrious. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  are  in  the  United  States  legally  and  lawfully, 
upon  what  theory  do  you  exclude  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  from 
the  organization? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  Chinese  are  excluded  hj  law,  and  we  believe 
that  the  intermingling  of  the  Mongolian  races  is  prejudicial  not  only 
to  the  economic  interests  of  the  working  people  but  to  the  institutions 
of  our  Republic  and  against  our  progress  in  civilization.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  this  in  connection  with  a  subject  which  was  discussed 
yesterday;  that  is,  why  machineir  of  a  proper  type  and  character  has 
not  been  applied  to  the  sugar  plantations.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  a 
universal  law  of  industry  that  wherever  men  are  cheap  labor-saving 
devices,  tools,  and  machinery  are  checked  and  held  back,  and  that 
does  not  apply  to  China,  it  does  not  apply  to  Japan,  it  does  not  apply 
to  India,  it  does  not  apply  alone  to  any  other  coimtry,  but  apphes  to 
the  conditions  in  our  own  country.    Wherever  workers  and  wage 
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earners  are  cheap  it  has  retarded  or  prevented  the  introduction  of  the 
highest  types  of  machinery  and  tools  of  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  While  your  views  have  been  expressed,  there  is  no 
opportunity  now  for  reiterating  my  own,  and  I  will  not  do  so  in  the 
questions  t  will  propound  to  tnis  witness;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  permits  Chinese  awd 
Japanese  to  be  in  the  United  States,  they  ougnt  to  have  the  right 
to  be  treated  as  human  beuigs  and  should  receive  a  fair  wage  for 
their  work  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Indeed;  and  I  might  say  this,  that  whenever  there 
has  been  a  movement  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  races  for  their 
economic  betterment,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  givea 
them  its  moral  support. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  instead  of  trying  to  dLscriminate 
against  them  while  we  have  them  here,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  exclnde 
them  from  our  country  so  as  to  avoid  this  complication  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  I  will  forego  any  further  examination  now. 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  I  may  have  a  moment,  I  will  say  this,  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  endeavored  by  every  means  within 
its  power  or  influence  to  organize  the  colored  workmen  in  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  possessions.  It  does  not  recognize  social  equality, 
but  it  does  recognize  the  identity  of  interest  of  colored  workers  with 
those  of  the  Caucasian  race.  There  are  some  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  discriminate  against  col- 
ored workers  becoming  members  of  their  organizations.  In  principle, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  discouraged  that  thought  and 
idea,  and  has,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  use  its  influence  with 
the  organizations  in  order  that  they  would  eliminate  whatever  d\^ 
criminatory  provisions  there  were  in  their  laws  and  constitutions. 

As  a  recent  instance  of  that,  I  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  we 
have  about  75  or  80  local  unions  of  colored  workers  in  the  freight- 
handling  department  of  railroads,  including  station  porters,  com- 
posed completely  of  colored  workmen.  We  nave  a  national  organi- 
zation affiliated  with  the  Federation  called  the  Brotherhood  of 
Freight  Handlers,  Shipping  Clerks,  Station  Porters,  etc.,  but  that 
organization  does  not  admit  uniond  of  colored  workers  or  colored 
workers  as  individuals.  At  our  last  convention  at  Denver,*  which 
closed  a  few  weeks  aeo,  we  adopted  a  resolution  directing  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  this  national  organization  to  admit  those 
colored  men,  and  upon  the  floor  it  was  aeclared  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  before  the  convention  to  be  held  in  1922,  and  that 
organization  has  requested  that  such  efforts  be  made,  to  break  down 
that  bar,  and  they  have  declared  that  unions  of  colored  workens 
should  be  admitted.  They  have  declared  that  in  the  meantime 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  brotherhood,  by  those  colored 
local  unions,  and  by  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  see  to  it  that  in  the  interim  between  our  convention  and  the 
brotherhood's  convention,  when  the  question  is  to  be  decided,  the 
injustice  done  to  those  colored  freight  handlers  should  be  rectified; 
the  injustice  being  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  adjudged  and 
decided  upon  a  basic  hour  wage  for  that  character  of  work  performed 
by  those  colored  workmen  and  b\^  the  white  workmen  who  are  doing 
the  same  class  of  work,  and  the  railroads  arbitrarily  and  in  conflict 
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with  the  decision,  and  in  violation  of  the  decision  of  the  Railroad 
Wage  Labor  Board,  has  reduced  the  wages  of  those  colored  workmen 
10  cents  per  hour. 

At  a  recent  conference  called  by  me,  at  which  the  brotherhood 
was  represented  and  at  which  all  these  colored  local  unions  were 
represented,  we  reached  an  agreement  by  which  there  will  be  coopera- 
tion in  order  to  have  restored  the  rates  of  wages  instead  of  those 
arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  imposed  by  the  railroad  companies  upon 
those  men.  That  is  an  indication  of  the  character  of  work  that  we 
are  doing  upon  that  line. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Gompers  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Gompers,  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
your  statement  in  regard  to  the  (question  of  introducing  labor-saving 
machinery  on  the  sugar  plantations.  I  have  understood  that  the 
Painters'  Union  of  San  Francisco  endeavored  to  secure  legislation 
in  the  State  of  California  which  would  prevent  the  use  oi  paint- 
spraying  machinery.     Do  vou  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  know,  and  it  may  be  true.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Lancastershire,  England,  textile  workers  broke  the  first 
textile  machines  that  were  placed  in  the  factories,  because  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  if  they  would  destroy  those  machines  they 
would  save  tneir  jobs. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  was  the  revolution  of  1700? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.  They  failed  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
when  they  broke  the  machines  there  were  possibly  blue  prints 
available,  and  that  even  if  they  destroyed  them  the  man  who 
invented  the  machines  was  living,  and  he  could  with  the  assistance 
of  others  produce  other  machines.  While  here  and  there  there  may 
be  small  groups  who  have  antagonized  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
generallv  speaking,  and  I  might  say  that  it  is  almost  unanimously  so, 
we  say  *  Bring  in  your  machinery  as  much  as  you  can."  But  as  a 
result  of  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced,  so  that  the 
introduction  of  machinery  shall  not  entirely  wipe  out  the  wage 
earner. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  That  was  demonstrated  in  that  revolution  in 
England,  which  showed  that  skilled  artisans  were  necessary  in  the 
handling  of  machinery. 

Mr.  (S)MPER8.  I  have  read  of  one  instance  in  Egypt  with  much 
interest  where  the  water  carriers  protested  against  the  laying  of  mains 
and  pipes  because  it  would  take  away  their  jobs.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  the  concept  of  self-protection. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  not  that  same  sort  of  protest  made  against  the 
English  Government  when  they  took  Jerusalem?  When  they  took 
that  country,  they  put  in  water  pipes  and  mains,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  water  carriers  protested  against  the  putting  in  of  the 
pipes,  so  that  they  could  have  the  work  of  carrying  the  water. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Gompers,  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  vou, 
but  my  impression  was  very  aefinitely  obtained  last  Friday,  I  think 
it  was,  that  you  stated  in  effect  that  cane  in  Porto  Rico  was  loaded 
by  machinery.     Was  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Quite  correct;  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  that  fact,  because 
my  experience  in  the  sugar  country  is  not  limited  to  a  few  years  but 
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represents  practically  all  the  years  I  have  been  in  business,  and  1 
have  taken  a  very  considerable  interest  in  the  matter  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  I  made  inquiries  in  New  York  to  find  out  just  what  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  been  developed,  and  I  have  this  morning  two 
letters  sent  to  me  through  the  iunerican  Factors  (Ltd.),  of  Widl 
Street,  New  York,  which  bear  on  this  subject.  The  first  letter  is 
from  the  Cape  Cruz  Co.,  which  operates  one  of  the  most  successful 
plantations  in  Cuba,  producing  this  year  about  125,000  bags  of 
sugar,  weighing  125  pounds  to  the  bag,  which  would  be  slightly  over 
20,000  tons.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  this  letter  from  Mr.  Qi&rles 
Welch,  that  I  would  like  to  read.  After  stating  that  they  have 
stumps  on  their  plantations  which  have  made  it  difficult  to  operate 
any  machines  there,  the  letter  ends  as  follows: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know  of  any  mechanical  cane  cutter  or  mecbaniiml 
cane  loader  that  haa  proved  efficient  and  economical.  With  the  high  rates  of  vraires 
that  have  heen  prevailing  in  Cuba  from  the  start  of  the  war  until  this  year,  and  thediffi- 
culty  in  getting  anv  kind  of  labor,  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  more  nece^ 
ait V  for  such  machines. 

We  have  been  following  up  the  matter  of  these  mechanical  means  of  harvesting  the 
crop  for  the  last  20  years,  and  while  from  time  to  time  reports  come  out  that  the 
problen  has  at  last  been  solved,  and  that  such  and  such  a  make  of  machine  is  operating 
successfully,  we  never  hear  that  any  machine  has  been  generally  or  even  largely  put 
to  use,  or  even  manfactured.  If  there  is  any  extensive  use  of  any  cane  harvester  or 
cane  loader  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  know  of  it,  and 
we  shall  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of  it.  We  do  know  that  attempts  to  solve 
this  problem  of  cutting  cane  by  mechanical  means  are  constantly  being  made,  and 
there  is  usually  an  experimental  machine  being  tried  out  at  some  place  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Louieiana,  or  Hawaii.  We  hope,  some  day  that  a  practical  and  efficient 
machine  will  be  found. 

That  is  from  Cuba.  I  have  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Farr, 
vice  president  of  the  Central  Aguirre  Sugar  Co.,  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry-,  we  beg  to  say  that  our  cane  at  Aguirre,  in  Porto  Rico.  i« 
loaded  into  carts  and  cars  entirely  by  hand  labor. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  You  have  one  from  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  This  second  one  refers  to  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  want  to  say  that  if  what  I  said  on  Friday  or  the 
other  day  conveyed  that  idea,  it  was  not  intended,  or  I  did  not  intend 
to  convey  the  iaea  that  the  sugar  cane  was  cut  by  machinery  or  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  machette.  If  I  conveyed  any  such  idea 
as  that,  I  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  so  conveyed.  In  the  second 
place,  as  to  the  bringing  of  the  cane  to  the  carts,  I  did  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  that  was  done  by  machinery.  What  I  intended 
to  say  was  that  when  the  cane  was  placed  in  the  carts,  there  were 
chains  under  each  end  of  the  length  of  cane,  and  then  something 
else,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  chain  or  not,  but  those  carts  or 
steam  cars  were  hauled  from  the  field  to  the  grinding  place,  and  the 
cane  was  there  hauled  up  at  one  time  and  droppea  into  a  hopper, 
where  the  cane  is  ground  or  crushed  and  the  extract  taken  from  it. 
I  think  there  was  one  gentleman  sitting  at  this  table  at  the  time 
who  made  the  remark  that  they  were  hauled  by  oxcarts.  I  think 
I  said  that  was  true  on  the  smaller  plantations,  but  that  so  far  as 
the  larger  plantations  of  Porto  Rico  were  concerned,  the  method 
that  I  aescribed  was  in  vogue  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  question  under  consideration  at  that  time 
was  the  question  of  packing  cane  in  bundles  and  carrying  them  by  a 
duck  board  onto  the  cars,  and  Judge  Raker  introduced  some  compli- 
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mentary  reference  to  the  antiquated  methods  pursued  in  Hawaii. 
You  then  interjected  the  statement  that  in  Porto  Rico  cane  was 
loaded  onto  cars  by  this  general  method  that  you  have  described. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  cane  in  Porto  Rico  is  loaded  on 
oxcarts  by  hand,  and  that  was  the  difficult  operation  which  was 
being  criticized  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  If  I  conveyed  that  idea,  it  was  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  was  not  quite  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
that  you  described  in  the  matter  of  unloading  cane  has  been  done 
in  Hawaii  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  by  an  even  more  advanced 
method  than  the  one  you  described,  because  by  the  method  we 
emplo5^  one  man  can  unload  more  cane  than  250  men  could  by  hand. 
Those  improved  methods  are  improved  on  in  Hawaii,  and  the  point 
that  was  raised  was  one  that  I  was  anxious  to  find  out,  because  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  successful  mechanical  loader  we  want  to 
know  it. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Gompers's  idea,  as  he  has  ex- 
plained it,  is  right — that  is  when  the  cane  is  loaded  on  the  big  cars 
to  go  to  the  mifl,  it  is  put  in  slings,  or  in  chain  slings,  and  it  is  lifted 
out  and  dropped  into  a  conveyor  that  takes  it  to  the  crusher.  Now, 
in  Hawaii  we  do  not  have  any  such  antiquated  method  as  that,  but 
we  have  cars  so  equipped  that  when  they  get  to  the  crusher  they  are 
dumped  at  one  operation.  There  is  only  one  handling  of  the  cane 
from  the  time  it  is  loaded  in  the  cars  until  it  gets  to  the  mill,  and 
when  it  gets  to  the  miQ  it  is  dumped  right  over  by  a  contrivance  de- 
signed for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  plantations  of  any  size  anywhere 
with  the  competition  as  close  as  it  is,  would  make  use  of  every  device 
that  has  been  perfected,  just  as  is  done  in  other  industries. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Wright  a  question,  or  will  you  put 
it  for  me? 

The  Chairman.  Ask  it  directly. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Mr.  Wright,  wnen  you  spoke  of  the  wages  paid  to 
the  Japanese  and  the  bonus,  just  what  did  you  mean  ?  That  question 
was  asked  of  you  by  some  member  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  recall 
whom,  as  to  the  wages  being  77  cents  Avith  a  bonus  of  three  times 
that  amount.  You  were  further  asked  whether  some  of  them  were 
not  paid  $4  per  day,  and  you  answered  by  saying  that  those  were  not 
wages  but  were  payments  to  contractors.  Will  you  explain  what 
you  meant  by  the  term  '^ contractors?" 

Mr.  Wright.  I  did  not  state  definitely  that  that  was  the  case,  but 
that  probably  those  w^ere  wages  received  by  contractors,  because  by 
no  possible  computation  of  77  cents  could  you  get  an  increase  to 
$4,  or  it  could  not  be  increased  to  $4  by  the  percentage  of  bonus  that 
was  given. 

The  Chairman.  I  used  $4  as  an  illustration.  I  was  trying  to  get 
his  estimate  of  what  a  man  would  get  with  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Wright  answered  that  that  might  be  paid  to  the 
contractors,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain  what  he  had  in 
mind  by  the  term  *^  contractors. " 

Mr.  Wright.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  two  different  methods — 
tliat  is  to  say,  there  is  the  method  of  hiring  the  laborer  to  w^ork  for 
so  much  per  day  as  a  base  wage,  and  paying  him  for  the  actual  time 
that  he  puts  in,  and  there  is  another  method  of  letting  out  certain 
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areas  under  contract  for  the  cultivation  and  raising  of  the  cane:  an*! 
those  areas  are  usually  let  out,  or  they  have  been  in  the  past,  ;< 
groups  of  workers  as  little  companies,  contracting  with  the  plantatu  n 
owners,  to  care  for  the  cultivation  and  irrigation  of  the  cane.     Wli-n 
those  contracts  are  all  filled,  the  cane  is  harvested  and  weighed.    \ 
believe  the  contracts  go  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  of  cane  produr*  i 
When  that  cane  is  weighed  and  ground  and  the  purity  of  the  ju;« 
is  ascertained,  the  contractor  eventually  is  paid  a  certain   amnp/' 
per  ton  for  clean  cane  of  a  certain  purity  that  is  produced  on  t-. 
acreage  of  that  little  group.     In  that  way,  under  favorable  cun-j- 
tions,  some  of  the  contractors  are  able  to  earn  considerably  more  tl::  r 
by  the  method  of  common  day  labor.     On  the  other  hand,  sornr  -. 
the  contractors  were  able  to  earn  very  little,  if  anything,  for  t'> 
reason  that  the  losses  due  to  unavoidable  causes  had  to  be  sustair-  \ 
by  the  contractors.     The  plantation  owner  was  clear,  so  far  as  t'  »* 
was  concerned.     If  the  contractor  has  good  luck  and  if  everyth  rj 
turns  out  all  right,  he  will  make  a  little  more  than  he  could  bv  wori- 
inffbytheday. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Those  contractors  provide  certain  employees,  or  •: 
they  pay  the  wages  of  certain  employees  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  men  themselves  under  this  system  I  have  <\*^ 
scribed  are  the  contractors.    They  are  a  group  of  men.    They  usui  . 
choose  some  one,  I  think,  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  the  contractors  have  laborers  under  them  ( 

Mr.  Wright.  Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  F..-- 
additional  laborers,  but  sometimes  thay  handle  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  contractors  pay  those  laborers  when  it  is  net* >- 
sary  to  employ  them? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  beUeve  so. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  contractors  would  n-  * 
necessarily  employ  laborers,  but,  of  course,  when  they  do,  the  r«.' 
tractors  pay  tne  laborers  themselves,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yep,  sir;  I  presumed  they  do/ 

Mr.  Free.  They  are  Japanese,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  necessarily  Japanese  or  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Free.  As  I  understand  it,  a  group  of  them  get  together  a*  * 
take  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  or  that  is  the  system  I  have  in  mind.  <»' 
course,  there  may  be  variations  of  it. 

Mr.  Free.  They  divide  the  profits  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Whatever  pronts  are  made  from  the  contract,  th" 
divide. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese  beg  for  those  contracts,  do  they  ni ' 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  not  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  They  used  to. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  thev  used  to,  and  when  sugar  was  high  tt  • 
were  able  to  make  considerable  that  way,  but  I  am  informed  tha»  - 
the  present  time  the  Japanese  have  been  unable  to  make  the  ti«i 
tracting  end  of  it  pay.  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japaiu^ 
and  Finpinos  are  not  now  contracting  to  the  great  extent  that  ll** 
did  previously. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  *' previously"  you  mean  sin  ■ 
about  the  time  you  went  to  the  islands  and  had  knowledge  of  ti.< 
thing  ? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  this  prior  to 
that  time? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  Question  in  the  interest  of  expediting  and 
the  saving  of  time:  We  nave  been  conducting  these  nearings  for 
tliree  weeEs,  and  it  would  greatly  expedite  the  hearing  if  they  would 
brin^  one  of  those  contracts  here  and  submit  it  to  the  conmiittee. 
We  nave  gone  into  that  question  at  great  length,  asking  what  these 
men  would  get  and  what  would  be  the  basic  wage. 

(The  foUowmg  sample  contract  asked  for  by  Judge  Raker  is  here- 
vnth  submitted  by  Mr.  Wright:) 

Cane  Contract. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1921,  by  and 
between  the  Oahu  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  party  of  first  part,  hereinafter  called 
the  ** company,"  and  the  several  contractors  subscribing  their  names  hereto,  parties 
of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  called  the  "contractors," 

Witnesseth,  that  the  said  company  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  promises  and 
agreements  to  be  kept  by  the  said  contractors,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

1.  To  permit  the  said  contractors  to  enter  into  and  occupy  for  the  purpose  of  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  cane,  on  the  system  hereinafter  set  forth,  that  section  of  land  described 
in  the  company's  maps  as  field  No.  20,  covering  in  all  about  158.50  acres,  now  planted 
with  sugar  cane  by  the  said  company,  and  standing  debited  therefor  on  the  books  of 
the  company  with  the  sum  of  $483.79. 

2.  To  loan  and  advance  for  the  term  of  said  contract,  for  the  living  expenses  of  said 
contractors,  money  at  the  rate  of  $26  for  men  and  $19.50  for  women  per  month  of  26 
days'  service  of  10  hours  each  day,  performed  by  each  of  said  contractors,  while  said 
contractors  faithfully  perform  the  terms,  conditions,  and  covenants  herein  set  forth 
by  them  t-o  be  kept  and  performed.  Any  work  on  Sundays  to  be  computed  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half. 

3.  To  furnish  without  charge  lodgings  sufficient  for  contractors*  use  and  to  keep  the 
same  in  ordinary  repair,  on  contractors'  careful  and  proper  use  thereof. 

4-  To  furnish  fuel  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  contractors,  to  be  cut  and  gathered  by 
the  contractors  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  company  shall  designate. 

5.  To  furnish  tools,  in  the  first  instance,  for  irrigating  purposes. 

6.  To  furnish  water  in  main  plantation  ditches  for  irrigation  purposes. 

7.  To  furnish  such  fertilizer  as  the  said  company  may  aeem  necessary  to  be  used  on 
the  said  premises. 

8.  To  pay  within  one  month  after  the  termination  of  this  contract  the  sum  of  $1.12 
for  each  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  clean  cane,  grown  and  cultivated  as  herein  set  forth, 
on  said  premises,  and  should  said  contractors  also  cut  and  load  said  cane  by  direction 
of  the  company,  then  the  further  sum  of  46  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  clean  cane 
grown,  cultivated,  and  cut  on  said  premises  and  loaded  on  railroad  cars  or  other  means 
i»f  transportation,  and  each  of  said  contractors  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  as  his  share 
for  all  services  by  said  contractors  done  and  performed  hereunder,  such  proportionate 
part  as  his  labor  bears  to  the  entire  amount  of  labor  and  services  rendered  on  said 
clean  cane  to  be  determined  by  the  weight  thereof  as  delivered  at  the  mill  of  said 
company. 

And  the  contractor^  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  promises  and  s^eements  to 
be  kept  and  performed  by  the  said  company  as  herein  set  forth,  do  hereby  covenant, 
promise,  arid  agree  io  and  with  the  said  company  as  follows,  to  wit: 

I.  That  they  will  cultivate  thoroughly  and  well  and  properly  irrigate  the  cane 
CTowing  and  to  be  grown  during  the  term  hereof  on  the  section  of  land  mentioned 
herein  until  said  cane  shall  be  matured  and  ripe,  and  until  the  said  cane  shall  be  cut 
and  harvested;  the  said  term  of  cultivation,  however,  shall  not  exceed  the  term  of 
1)?  months  from  the  date  of  beginning  work  under  this  contract,  to  wit,  July  15,  1920. 

II.  To  conduct  to  and  throughout  the  cane  fields  the  water  furnished  by  said  com- 
pany, and  there  carefully  and  economically  to  use  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
fcaid  cane. 
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III.  To  clean  and  strip  the  said  cane  alon^  the  side  of  all  roads  and  railroads  for  a 
distance  of  30  feet,  and  along  both  sides  of  all  main  ditches,  level  ditches,  and  water 
courses  for  a  space  of  5  feet. 

IV.  To  keep  the  edge  of  said  premises,  the  field  itself,  and  all  roads  and  ditches 
on  said  premises,  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  and  to  keep  at  all  times  all  water  courses 
clean  and  free  from  leaves. 

V.  To  carefully  apply  such  fertilizers  as  may  be  furniahed  for  said  premises  in  the 
manner  directed  by  tne  said  company. 

VI.  To  keep  in  repair  or  replace  all  tools  and  ladders  furnished  by  the  company 
to  the  contractors,  and  to  return  the  same  at  the  termination  of  this  contract. 

VII.  To  permit  said  company  to  deduct  and  said  compiny  is  hereby  authorized 
aad  empowered  to  deduct  from  the  amount  due  the  contractors,  under  the  terms 
hereof,  all  loans  and  advances  made  to  the  said  contractors  for  living  expenses. 

VIII.  To  permit  said  company  to  deduct,  and  the  said  company  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  deduct,  from  the  amount  due  the  contractors,  under  the  terms 
hereof,  the  sum  debited  against  said  premises  on  books  of  the  company  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  liiis  contract,  and  the  actual  cost  of  all  labor  procured  and  furnished 
by  the  company  under  the  terms  hereof,  in  order  to  well  and  properly  cultivate  and 
irrigate  saia  cane,  when  said  labor  shall  have  been  procured  and  furnished  by  the 
conrpany. 

IX.  To  cut  and  load  on  cars  or  place  in  flumes  or  other  sufficient  means  of  transpor- 
tation furnished  by  the  company  the  sugar  cane  grown  on  said  section  of  land  when* 
ever  said  company  shall  direct  contractors  so  to  do. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  as  follows,  to  wit* 

A.  That  all  work,  labor,  and  service  to  be  performed  by  the  contractors  under  thia 
agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  company  in  all  cases;  that  the 
company  shall  have  the  right  at  any  and  all  times  to  direct  in  what  inanner  the  same 
shall  be  performed  and  employ  extra  labor  to  do  any  of  the  work  herein  specified ;  that 
the  cost  of  the  employment  of  such  labor  shall  be  charged  to  and  deducted  from 
the  contractors*  share. 

B.  That  the  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  company  to  enter  upon  said  premises,  or 
any  part  thereof,  at  any  and  all  times  for  any  purposes. 

G.  That  the  company  shall  have  the  right,  in  its  discretion,  to  bum  oif  the  field  to 
facilitate  harvesting,  before  cutting  the  cane,  but  any  field  so  burned  shall  be  cat  and 
ground  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

D.  That  this  agreement  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the  company  for  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to  carry  out  any  of  the  terms  hereof,  or  upon  such  inter- 
ference by  the  said  contractors  with  the  work  on  said  premises  as  shall  prevent  the 
proper  and  efficient  cultivating  or  harvesting  of  said  cane;  and  by  the  contractors  upon 
giving  two  months'  notice  to  the  company.  When  this  agreement  shall  have  been 
thus  terminated  the  contractors  shall  be  entitled  to  wages  at  the  rate  of  $20  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1920,  and  $30  from  November  1,  1920,  for  men  and  $15  jto  November  1,  1920, 
and  $22.50  from  November  1,  1920,  for  women  par  month  of  26  days  labor  actually 
performed,  less  all  advances  made  under  the  provisions  hereof. 

E.  No  contractor  or  contractors  shall  have  the  right  to  transfer  or  assign  his  share  to 
any  other  without  the  written  consent  of  the  company,  and  in  case  of  any  such  transfer 
it  shall  not  be  recognized,  and  all  settlements  shall  be  made  with  the  original  con- 
tractor, his  heirs  or  legal  representatives  in  case  of  death. 

'^  F.  The  contractors  shall  agree  on  the  appointment  of  a  representative  who  shall 
have  the  right  to  inspect  the  weighing  of  cane  grown  on  said  premises,  and  the  clean- 
ing and  reweighing  of  the  cane  and  refuse  from  all  sample  cars  hereinafter  referred  to. 

G.  T^e  company  shall  in  no  way  be  held  liable  for  damages  to  said  crop  or  any 
portion  thereof  by  fire,  storm,  or  unavoidable  delays  in  the  mill,  pumps,  or  for  delays 
caused  by  strikes  of  workmen  on  plantation,  or  from  any  accidents  or  delays  vrbich 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  company. 

H.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  contractor  during  the  term  of  this  agreement,  the  estate 
of  said  contractor  shall  be  entitled  to  immediate  settlement  at  the  rate  of  $20  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1920,  and  $30  from  November  1,  1920,  for  men  and  $15  to  November  1,  1920, 
and  $22.50  from  November  1,  1920,  for  women  per  month  of  26  days  of  labor  a<'tually 
performed,  deducting  advances  as  aforesaid,  or  settlement  may  then  be  given  by  said 
contractor  hereunder.  In  case  of  accident  to  or  sickness  of  said  contractor,  whore  by 
said  contractor  is  prevented  from  performing  the  labor  under  this  agreement,  said 
contractor  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  supply  the  labor  in  place  of  liis  own, 
failing  to  do  which  tJie  company  may  supply  labor  in  place  of  said  contractor,  and 
receive  and  deduct  such  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  due  said  contractor  us  the 
labor  substituted  by  the  company  and  performed  in  the  place  of  said  contractor  shall 
bear  to  the  entire  amount  of  labor  performed  hereunder  and  according  to  the  tcrma 
hereof. 
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I.  It  is  agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  contract,  the  term  "clean  cane"  shall 
be  understood  to  be  the  actual  net  weight  of  the  cane  after  all  refuse,  including  green 
and  dry  leaves,  dead  and  rotten  cane,  shall  have  been  removed  from  the  said  cane, 
and  to  ascertain  this  an  average  sample  car  shall  be  cleaned  and  weighed  each  day 
at  the  expense  of  the  company,  ana  the  percentage  of  refuse  from  such  sample  car 
shall  be  accepted  as  the  basis  for  the  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  gross  weight  of 
all  cane  from  the  said  premises  weighed  each  day  at  the  mill  of  the  company. 

J.  This  agreement,  in  so  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned,  shall  terminate  and  be 
considered  at  an  end  18  months  from  the  date  of  beginning  work  under  this  contract; 
and  in  so  far  as  harvesting  is  concerned,  it  shall  terminate  and  be  at  an  end  when  the 
last  cane  upon  the  field  shall  Ifave  been  placed  upon  cars  and  weighed.  Settlement 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  one  month  thereafter.  It  is  also  agreed  that  should  the 
company  desire  it,  the  contractors  shall  perform  any  necessary  work  in  the  field 
hereinbefore  mentioned  before  the  field  is  harvested  and  after  the  termination  of 
their  contract  for  cultivation,  and  receive  remuneration  therefor  at  ruling  rates  of 
pay  for  the  work  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

K.  It  is  agreed  that  in  all  cases  where  the  company  i^  concerned  its  manager,  or 
such  person  as  by  him  may  be  designated,  shall  be  its  representative  and  shall  be  so 
recognized  and  treated  by  the  contractors. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  hereto  have  caused  these  presents  to  be  duly 
executed  in  duplicate  ,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.  (Ltd.), 
J.  B.  Thomson. 
Interpreted  and  explained  by:  (Signature  of  contractors.^ 

Witnessed  by: 
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Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  field  contract  No.  20,  crop  1922. 
Ditchman,  Y.  RuBunold. 


12004.  Jose  Cariclo. 

12005.  Francisco  Talito. 
12010.  Belyno  Manatad. 

12015.  Juan  Bulocbuloc. 

12016.  Victoriano  Laoc. 

12017.  Vidal  Laoran. 


12018.  J.  Aihara. 

12019.  K.  Mashisay. 
5515.  Sigundo  Joscoid. 
5776.  Sebastian  Gilandone. 
5782.  Fremo  Bagundol. 

22001.  M.  Kusuneki. 


Field  No.  20;  crop  1922"";  kind  of  cane,  Lahaina;  acres,  158.50;  price,  $1.20 
number  of  men, ;  begun  work,  July  15, 1920. 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Wright,  3^ou  stated  that  the  contractors  were  paid 
upon  the  final  adjustment,  and  that  that  adjustment  was  made 
upon  the  basis  of  the  purity  of  the  juice.  You  stated  that  the  settle- 
ment with  the  contractors  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  purity  of 
the  juice,  and  I  want  to  know  from  you  what  proportion  of  the 
planters  make  contracts  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  1  do  not  know  what  proportion.  I  have  said  that 
it  was  sometimes  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  of  the  cane 
and  sometimes  upon  the  basis  of  the  purity  of  the  juice. 

Mr.  Mead.  Reierring  to  this  proposition  of  the  purity  of  the  juice, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  those  contracts  based  along  these  lines 
entirely  with  homesteaders,  and  not  with  plantation  contractors  ? 

Mr.  Weight.  It  may  be,  in  a  different  form. 

Mr.  Mead.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  contracts  are  made  with 
homesteaders,  instead  of  with  plantation  workers  ? 

Mr^  Wright.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  that  it  is. 

Mr,  Free.  What  is  the  basic  wage  now  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  believe  that  it  is  about  $30  for  26  days  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  hours  per  day  ? 
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S.  Change  in  the  cane  contract  system  to  provide  for  a  division  after  deducting 
marketing  expenses,  of  60  per  cent  to  the  contractor  and  40  per  cent  to  the  companiee 
of  the  gross  value  of  the  sugar,  under  a  contract  similar  to  that  of  the  homesteaaera. 

9.  Increase  in  the  price  paid  to  growers  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  base  pay 
and  bonus  provided  for  laborers. 

10.  Improvement  in  the  sanitary  and  housing  conditions  and  provision  for  recrea- 
tion and  amusement. 

(This  is  not  a  literal  presentation  of  the  formal  resolution  or  the  letter  by  which 
it  was  transmitted,  but  is  in  substance  the  correct  expression  of  ^e  demands  that 
were  made.) 

Mr.  Shaw.  Where  was  this  strike  called?    Where  did  it  start? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  started  on  the  plantations  on  Oahu,  the  island 
of  Oahu.  That  is  the  island  on  which  Honolulu  is  situated,  and 
whether  it  was  simultaneous  on  all  the  plantations,  or  whether  it  was 
a  successive  development,  I  can  not  state  positively,  but  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  all  practically  consummated  within  two 
or  three  days.  I  believe  some  effort  was  made  on  certain  of  the 
plantations  by  the  employees  in  their  individual  groups  to  secure  an 
adjustment  with  the  plantation  management,  and  I  am  informed 
that  those  representations  and  those  requests  were  also  turned  down. 
In  other  words,  the  two  organizations,  as  centralized  bodies,  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  planters  and  endeavored  to  secure  a  general 
adjustment.  Then,  failing  in  that,  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  strike 
individual  groups  on  the  different  plantations  made  representations 
to  their  local  management,  presentmg  practically  the  same  requests 
that  had  been  made  to  the  association,  but  these  requests  were  also 
turned  down.  Having  failed  in  the  two  requests  made  to  the  plant- 
ers and  the  local  attempts  at  adjustment,  a  conference  was  held  and 
a  strike  called  on  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Did  you  approve  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Do  you 
mean,  did  I  approve  it  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  state  that  at  that  time  I  did  not  give  the  mat- 
ter suflGicient  study  to  have  determined  absolutely,  but  within,  a 
month,  I  feel  I  can  state  to  this  committee,  the  strike,  in  my  opinion, 
was  justified. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  mean  that  within  a  month  after  it  started  you 
decided  it  was  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Very  shortly  after  it  started,  after  I  found  out  what 
had  been  done. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  starting  it  i 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  in  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  very  busy 
myself;  I  was  working  and  was  not  giving  the  labor  situation  the 
thought  and  study  that  I  did  later. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  strike '(  Did  you 
decide  it  was  the  thing  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Personally  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Free.  Did  the  labor  organizations  'i  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  central  labor  council,  or  any  of  these  different  imions  i 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  they  took  no  official  action. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  discuss  it  at  the  central  labor  council 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  believe  it  was  discussed,  but  I  was  not  at  that  time 
a  delegate,  and,  as  I  stated  at  the  first  hearing,  there  was  some  talk 
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Mr.  Wright.  Will  you  repeat  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  refusal  of  the  planta- 
tion  managers  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  conference  with  the  employees 
or  the  representatives  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Free.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  demand  was  made  upon  the 

f>lanters  for  a  conference  before  the  strike  was  called,  and  is  it  not  a 
act  that  they  struck  before  they  made  any  demands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No.  It  is  a  fact  of  record,  I  believe,  that  two 
letters  were  written  to  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
previous  to  the  calhng  of  the  strike. 

^Ir.  Free.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Wright.  To  the  first  letter 

Mr.  Free  (interposing) .  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  By  the  representatives  of  the  organized  employees. 

Mr.  Free.  Do  you  know  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  their  names,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  were  Filipino  representations  made  and  there 
were  also  Japanese  representations  made.  The  matters  were  taken 
up  separately. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Were  they  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  So  far  as  I  know  they  were  laborers. 

Mr.  Free.  Have  ypu  those  letters  with  you  or  copies  of  them? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  no  copies,  no. 

Mr.  Free.  Could  you  get  tnem? 

Mr.  Wright.  Those  copies  are  in  the  possession  of  the  sugar 
planters. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  letters  in  English  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  contents  were  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  can  secure  that  information,  I  believe,  for  you, 
but  I  do  not  have  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Free.  Will  you  do  that,  Mr.  Wright  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  I  will  do  it. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  lollows :) 

General  Oxttline  of  Demands  made  on  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Asso- 
ciation BY  Resolution  op  Body  of  Representatives  op  Japanese  Plantation 
Laborers  and  Presented  to  the  Planters  by  Letter  on  or  about  the  4th 
Day  of  December,  1919,  by  a  Committee  Consisting  op  One  Rbprbsbntatxye 
PROM  Each  Island. 

1.  Increase  basic  wage  from  77  cents  a  day  to  $1.25  a  dav  for  men  and  from  68  cents 
to  95  cents  a  day  for  women,  with  proportionate  increase  for  higher  ratinj^. 

2.  Changes  in  the  bonus  system  so  that  employees  might  be  able  to  claim  the  bonus 
as  of  right  instead  of  as  a  gratuity  in  courts  of  law. 

3.  Establishing  15  days  a  month  for  men  and  10  days  for  women  as  the  minimum 
working  month  for  bonus  purposes,  and  providing  that  contractors  emploved  by 
plantations  as  laborers  be  allowed  bonus  regardless  of  the  number  of  days  worked. 

4.  Payment  of  75  per  cent  of  the  bonus  each  month  and  25  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
the  bonus  year,  witn  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  bonus  due  for  a  less  i>eriod 
when  the  employee  shall  leave  the  plantation  either  of  his  own  accord  or  by  reason 
of  being  discharged. 

5.  Kstablishment  of  an  eight-hour  day. 

6.  Women  workers  to  be  allowed  two  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  childbirth 
as  leave  of  absence  with  ordinary  pay. 

7.  Double  time  for  Sundays,  legarholidays,  or  overtime  work. 
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chosen  were  people  connected  with  the  newspapers  or  not  I  can  not 
say,  but  the  chances  are  they  picked  the  best  brains  they  could  find. 

Mr.  Free.  Yesterday  you  read  from  a  newspaper  in  English! 

Mr.  Wright.  I  read  from  what? 

Mr.  Free.  From  the  Advertiser.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  this 
whole  strike  that  paper  editorially  claimed  this  was  a  nationalistic 
issue  and  not  an  economic  one  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  can  not  say  that  that  paper  claimed  it  editorially, 
but  I  know  that  articles  which  appeared  in  the  papers  tried  to  develop 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Free.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  entire  American  press  of  Hawaii 
during  that  period  claimed  it  was  nationalistic  and  not  economic,  all 
the  papers,  unless  it  happened  to  be  your  labor  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  had  no  paper  at  that  time.  As  I  say,  an  effort 
was  made , 

Mr.  Free  (interposing) .  Please  answer  the  question  I  asked.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  tneir  news  columns  and  editorially  all  of  the  papers 
in  Hawaii,  all  American  papers,  stated  and  claimed  that  this  strike 
was  a  nationalistic  movement  for  control  of  the  islands  and  that  it 
was  a  question  of  the  preservation  of  Americanism  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  they  claimed  that  editorially,  but 
I  know  the  papers  contained  articles  day  after  day  trying  to  develop 
that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Free.  You  quoted  a  paper  yesterday,  the  Advertiser,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  nationalistic  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  I  have  not  the  papers  now,  but  I  have  seen  them  from 
time  to  time,  the  papers  that  were  issued  during  that  time,  and  that 
paper  claimed  absolutely  that  it  was  a  nationalistic  issue,  and  in  very 
vehement  language,  too.     That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  at  that  time,  and  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
discrediting  the  strikers. 

Mr.  Free.  I  can  hardly  get  your  attitude.  You  said  a  minute  ago 
that  your  imion  opposed  this  language  bill  that  was  introduced  in 
the  le^lature  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  You  misunderstood  me  entirely.  We  made  no 
opposition  to  the  language  school  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  support  the  language  school  bill? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  took  no  official  action  on  it  whatever,  but  we 
were  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  when  the  first  agitation  began  in 
regard  to  American  teachers  in  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  was  at  the  special  session. 

The  Chairman.  Two  or  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  I  was  there  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  interested  simply  in  following  it  as  it  appeared 
in  the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  unions  take  any  part  in  the  effort  to  get 
aUen  labor  off  of  the  Federal  works  ?  Did  the  labor  unions  of 
Honolulu  ever  do  anything  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  get  alien 
laborers* off  of  the  Federal  works? 
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of  what  was  then  the  Japanese  Federation  makuig  an  appUcation  for 
afRliation  or  cooperation,  but  nothing  (^ame  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Tyson  pretty  active  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  think  &.  Tjrson's  time  during  that  period  was 
pretty  well  taken  up  with  his  activities  in  behalf  of  the  electrical 
workers. 

The  Chairman.  The  machinists  struck,  then  the  electrical  workers 
struck,  and  then  the  plantation  men  struck,  and  I  believe  the  eJap- 
anese  fishermen  struck  in  along  there  somewhere,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  not  really  a  labor  organiza- 
tion and  I  do  not  think  you  would  call  that  a  strike.  It  was  just  that 
they  would  not  catch  fish  any  more. 

Mr.  Shaw.  If  the  labor  unions  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  strike,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  You  misunderstood  what  I  said.  Xhe  labor  unions 
of  the  employees  on  the  plantations  were  the  ones  who  went  on  strike , 
and  when  you  asked  me  about  the  unions  you  asked  me  about  those 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  Nothing,  except  to  see  to  it  or  endeavor  to  see  to  it 
that  their  members  did  not  do  any  strike  breaking.  That  was  taken 
up  in  some  of  the  oi^anizations;  it  was  taken  up  in  the  machinists' 
organization,  I  know,  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  I  believe,  declaring 
that  any  member  taking  the  place  of  a  striker  on  a  plantation  would 
be  considered  as  a  strike  breaker. 

Mr.  Free.  Let  me  understand.  You  sav  that  resolution  was 
passed  by  your  unions  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  say  that  matter  was  brought  up  in  our  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Free.  And  a  resolution  atlopted  declaring  that  anybody  who 
took  the  place  of  one  of  these  strikers  would  be  considered  a  *^scab" 
or  strike  breaker  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Were  not  the  Japanese  back  of  this  strike  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Back  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Was  it  not  a  Japanese  movement  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  can  say  that  it  was  not  a  Japanese  movement; 
it  was  a  labor  movement,  a  movement  of  the  laborers  on  the  planta- 
tions. The  Filipinos  were  the  ones  that  came  out  first  and  the 
Japanese  came  out  afterwards.  The  demands,  as  I  say,  were  sub- 
mitted separately,  and  I  believe  the  Japanese  had  a  reauest  to  the 
sugar  planters  pending  when  the  Filipinos  went  out.  Tne  Filipinos 
tried  to  secure  an  adjustment  but  failed  and  they  went  out,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Japanese  found  their  efforts  failing  tliey  went  out  too. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  was  the  result  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Free.  Pardon  me  just  a  minute  to  clear  up  something.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  those  first  demands  were  not  made  by  the  laborers 
at  all  but  by  newspaper  men,  Japanese  newspaper  men  who  were  not 
workers? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  think  that  is  not  a  fact.  I  think  it  is  a  fact 
that  those  requests  or  demands,  as  you  call  them,  originated  with  the 
laborers  themselves  on  the  plantations  through  their  democratic 
action  in  choosing  representatives  to  a  general  conference  in  which 
the  resolutions  were  finally  drawn  up.     Whether  the  representatives 
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chosen  were  people  connected  with  the  newspapers  or  not  I  can  not 
say,  but  the  chances  are  they  picked  the  best  brains  they  could  find. 

Mr.  Free.  Yesterday  you  read  from  a  newspaper  in  EngU^  I 

Mr.  Wright.  I  read  from  what  ? 

Mr.  Free.  From  the  Advertiser.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  this 
whole  strike  that  paper  editorially  claimed  this  was  a  nationalistic 
issue  and  not  an  economic  one  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  can  not  say  that  that  paper  claimed  it  editorially, 
but  I  know  that  articles  which  appeared  in  tne  papers  tried  to  develop 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Free.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  entire  American  press  of  Hawaii 
during  that  period  claimed  it  was  nationalistic  and  not  economic »  all 
the  papers,  unless  it  happened  to  be  your  labor  paper? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  had  no  paper  at  that  time.  As  I  sav,  an  effort 
was  made .         .  . 

Mr.  Free  (interposing) .  Please  answer  the  question  I  asked.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  their  news  columns  and  editorially  all  of  the  papers 
in  Hawaii,  all  American  papers,  stated  and  claimed  that  this  strike 
was  a  nationalistic  movement  for  control  of  the  islands  and  that  it 
was  a  question  of  the  preservation  of  Americanism  in  Hawaii } 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  they  claimed  that  editorially,  but 
I  know  the  papers  contained  articles  day  after  day  trying  to  develop 
that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Free.  You  quoted  a  paper  yesterday,  the  Advertiser,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  nationalistic  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  I  have  not  the  papers  now,  but  I  have  seen  them  from 
time  to  time,  the  papers  that  were  issued  during  that  time,  and  that 
paper  claimed  absolutely  that  it  was  a  nationalistic  issue,  and  in  verv 
vehement  language,  too.     That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  at  that  time,  and  for  the  evident  purpose  uf 
discrediting  the  strikers. 

Mr.  Free.  I  can  hardly  get  your  attitude.  You  said  a  minute  a^o 
that  your  union  opposed  this  language  bill  that  was  introduced  in 
the  legislature  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  You  misunderstood  me  entirely.  We  made  nu 
opposition  to  the  language  school  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  support  the  language  school  bill  i 

Mr.  Wright.  We  took  no  official  action  on  it  whatever,  but  wt 
were  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  when  the  first  agitation  began  in 
regard  to  American  teachers  in  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  was  at  the  special  session. 

The  Chairman.  Two  or  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  I  was  there  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  interested  simply  in  following  it  as  it  appeared! 
in  the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  unions  take  any  part  in  the  effort  to  get 
alien  labor  off  of  the  Federal  works?  Did  the  labor  unions  of 
Honolulu  ever  do  anything  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  get  alien 
laborers  off  of  the  Federal  works  ? 
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Mr.  Wkight.  They  have  made  efforts  all  along  to  prevent  the 
'employment  of  noneitizens  on  Federal  works,  in  fact,  at  practically 
every  meeting  of  our  labor  organization,  of  our  central  body,  there  are 
reports  from  the  delegates  that  Japanese  are  employed  on  such-and- 
such  a  job.  and  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  our  central  body 
with  Mr.  Davis,  I  beUeve,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  recollect  that 
a  communication  was  received  from  him  stating  that  he  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  work  being  done  by  the  Army,  but  that 
if  we  would  notify  him  as  to  contracts  about  to  be  given  or  jobs 
about  to  be  started  he  would  see  whether  anything  could  be  done 
At  this  end  to  prevent  the  employment  of  noneitizens. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  these  discussions  with  reference  to  alien 
labor  being  employed  on  Federal  works  cause  any  feeling  in  the  meet- 
ing? 

Mr.  Wbight.  Why,  yes;  they  caused  this  much  feeling,  that  the 
aliens  and  noneitizens  were  crowding  themselves  up  into  work  that 
we  felt  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from,  and  severe  criticisms  were 
made  of  different  contracting  firms  for  their  disposition  to  employ 
noneitizens  and  orientals  in  preference  to  citizens.  The  feeling  was 
that  this  was  solely  a  matter  of  wages  and  that  they  were  aole  to 
secure  cheaper  workmen  by  employing  orientals. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  that  lead  to  bad  feeling  against  the  Japanese 
in  the  streets  of  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Wbight.  Why,  I  can  not  really  say  that  it  does  lead  to  bad 
feeling  in  that  way;  it  is  simply  a  feeling  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
to  be  blamed  so  much  as  the  men  who  employ  the  Japanese.  I 
believe  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  organized  labor  in  Hawaii  when  I 
state  that  organized  labor  blames  more  the  emploj^ers,  who  debate 
the  standards  of  living  by  the  employment  oi  orientals  in  these 
skilled  and  semiskilled  trades,  than  it  does  the  orientals  themselves, 
because  it  believes  that  if  these  jobs  were  filled  by  citizens  then  those 
orientals  would  be  kept  on  the  plantations,  where  they  were  orig- 
inally brought  in  to  do  their  work,  and  that,  I  state  again,  is  the 
position  of  organized  labor  and  what  we  are  striving  for. 

The  Chaibman.  Organized  labor  does  not  object  to  the  orientals 
there  now  as  long  as  they  stay  on  the  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Wbight.  Just  as  long  as  they  are  kept  there. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  you  say  a  while  ago  that  organized 
labor  does  not  object  to  Filipinos  condng  into  the  islands. 

Mr.  Wbight.  Coming  into  the  organizations  ? 

The  Chaibman.  No.  We  have  gotten  it  pretty  straight  that 
organized  labor  does  not  want  orientSs  on  the  Federal  works,  crowd- 
ing out  the  skilled  labor  and  crowding  wages  down,  I  suppose,  but 
they  want  them  put  back  on  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Wbight.  les;  back  on  the  plantations. 

The  Chaibman.  They  do  not  object  if  they  stay  there,  but  they  do 
not  want  any  more  of  them,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Wbight.  No  more  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  Filipinos  ? 

Mr.  Wbight.  The  Filipinos,  in  one  sense,  are  in  the  same  class 
with  those  who  should  be  on  the  plantations;  those  that  are  on  the 
plantations  should  be  kept  there,  but  as  far  as  bringing  more  FiUpinos 
in,  organized  labor  takes  this  position,  that  if,  as  a  last  resort,  it  is 
foimd  to  be  necessary  to  bring  in  additional  workers,  additional  laborers 
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for  the  plantations,  then,  it  believes,  the  Filipino  is  the  one  who 
should  be  brought  in,  rather  than  to  bring  in  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  any  objection  to  the  Porto 
Ricans?  Organized  labor  would  have  no  objection  to  the  Porto 
Ricans  being  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  what  is  the  status  of  the  Porto  Ricans?  The 
same  as  that  of  Filipinos  ? 

Mr.  Rak£R.  Irrespective  of  their  status,  what  would  be  your 
answer  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  for  organized  labor, 
because  it  has  never  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Porto  Rican  ?  Is  there 
an vthing  wrong  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  so  far  as  the  plantations  are  concerned,  the 
Porto  Rican  is  a  desirable  laborer,  but  he  is  in  the  same  status,  I 
believe,  as  the  Filipino,  and  I  imagine  organized  labor  would  have  no 
more  objection  to  Torto  Ricans  tnan  to  Filipinos  from  an  economic 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Federal 
Government  allowed  aliens  to  work  in  positions  under  contract  or 
imder  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Wright.  On  Federal  work  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  especially  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment has  a  law  prohibiting  aliens  from  working  on  any  work  that 
the  Territorial  government  gives  out  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
noncitizens  on  Territorial  work. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Then  you  will  admit  that  the  Territory  is 
doing  something  to  get  the  right  kind  of  labor  for  those  islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Absolutely,  yes. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  And  the  Federal  Government  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Federal  Government  has  through  the  passage 
of  the  Hawaiian  rehabilitation  bill. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  That  bill  was  passed  because  the  people  of 
Hawaii  knocked  at  the  doors  of  Congress  and  asked  Congress  to  do 
something  toward  AmericaniziDg  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Wright.  That  was  through  the  passage  of  this  rehabilitation 
bill. 

Mr.  KLA.LANIANAOLE.  Did  the  American  labor  organizations, 
which  attacked  this  bill  when  it  was  before  Congress,  appear  before 
Congress  to  help  pass  that  bill? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  labor  organizations  did  not  attack  that  reha- 
bilitation bill. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Because  it  was  not  important  enough  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  was  important  enough,  yes;  and  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  althourfi  thev  absolutely  indorse  the  idea  of  employing 
only  citizens  on  Federal  work,  yet  the  disadvantages  of  that  bifi 
absolutely  outweighed,  in  their  minds,  the  advantages. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  were  the  disadvantages? 
.   Mr.  Wright.  The  disadvantages,  as  the  common  working  people 
regarded  them,  were  the  elimination  of  the  1,000-acre  clause  and  the 
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giving  up  of  the  valuable  cane  lands,  which  efforts  had  been  made  to 
homestead — the  giving  up  of  these  lands  to  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  provision 
in  that  bill  to  turn  back  these  lands  to  the  plantations  so  that  they 
could  be  rented  under  a  lease  and  that  the  money  derived  therefroni 
was  to  help  the  Hawaiians  rehabilitate  themselves,  and  that  if  the  bill 
did  not  provide  that,  the  Hawaiians  would  not  have  had  any  money 
with  which  to  rehabilitate  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  took  no  official  action  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  This  is  the  point  I  want  to  make:  If  it  is  of 
such  importance  for  the  labor  imions  to  come  here  at  this  time,  why 
was  it  not  of  as  much  importance  for  the  labor  unions  to  come  at  that 
time  and  back  up  the  Delegate  who  was  working  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laboring  men  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Because  the  bill  we  were  asked  to  work  for  contained 
something  we  absolutely  could  not  indorse,  and  for  that  reason  we 
took  no  part,  no  official  part,  in  the  fight,  because  the  advantage  we 
might  have  gained  was  outweighed  by  an  equal  disadvantage. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  Hawaii,  and  you  have  stated  you  are 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  islands.  Were  these  homesteads 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Japanese  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Some  of  the  homesteads  were  taken  up  by  the 
Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  In  about  the  proportion  of  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  even  know  that  it  was^n  as  high  a  propor- 
tion as  that;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  was.  You  understand  tnat  the 
method  of  alloting  those  homesteads  is  bv  lottery. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  famihar  with  that;  and  then  there  is  the 
selling-out  privilege.  Now,  what  about  Hawaiian  pineapple  planta- 
tions?   Are  the  Japanese  getting  those  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  nave  not  gone  into  pineapples  to  any  great  extent, 
but  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Japanese  are  cultivating  new  lands 
for  pineapples  and  are  developing  the  pineapple  industry.  Whether 
it  is  under  leasehold  or  how  it  is  arranged  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pineapple  industry  was 
developed  as  a  homestead  proposition  for  citizens  some  years  ago, 
and  big  efforts  were  made  to  attract  American  homesteaders  to  tne 
islands.  That  went  along  for  a  few  years,  but  now  the  Japanese 
are  edging  in  on  the  pineapple  industry  exactly  the  same  as  they  are 
on  the  fruit  ranches,  and  so  on,  in  California.  I  was  wondering 
whether  you  were  pretty  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  from  a  personal  study. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  Japanese 
could  get  any  of  these  homestead  lands  unless  he  were  an  American 
citizen. 

Mr.  Wright.  Certainly  not;  he  can  not  get  homestead  lands  unless 
he  is  on  an  absolute  political  equality. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  im^ine  the  rehabilitation  bUl  does  not  eliminate 
an  American  citizen  from  having  the  same  rights  as  anyone  else  in 
the  islands. 

Mr.  Wright.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  lot  of  Japanese  American  citizens  in 
California  and  they  seem  to  make  as  much  trouble  as  the  others. 
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Mr.  Feee.  Mr.  Wright, 
of  the  Filipino  LaborUni 

Mr.  Whight.  He  is  the 

Mr.  Free.  He  is  the  m 
upon  the  planters  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  He  is  the 
representative  or  head  of 
the  request  on  the  sugar  j 

Mr,  Free.  He  represem 

Mr.  Wright.  He  waa  tl 

Mr.  Free.  He  was  thi 
was  he  not,  and  could  spe 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  You  would  I 
president  of  the  Fihpino  ] 
striking  FiUpinos,  would  i 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  air;  I 

Mr.  Free.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Because 
Bonally,  and  not  authorita 

Mr.  Free.  If  the  state 
the  Filipino  Labor  Union, 
union,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  would 
the  organization,  or  as  ai 
expression  of  his  person 
indorsed. 

Mr.  Feee.  He  was  acti 

Mr.  Weight.  Yea,  sir;  '. 

Mr.  Free.  I  woiJd  ill 
appears  in  the  Honolulu  1 
01  the  issue  of  Tuesday, 
part  of  the  article,  but  v 
record. 

(The  matter  referred  to 

AnuiT  Defbat  ok  Call  U 


FROM  OTHEII 


Placed  in  a  critical  position  h 
acciieed  by  the  Filipino  leadera 
in  Hawaii  ha<l  jiist  tvco  altemi 
situation — either  it  must  give 
atiat^y  and  cautiou  !« the  wind 
ing  to  enforce  the  all-island  ati 
acme  reaaon  unknown,  not  madi 

For  two  daya  the  officials  ol  tl 
but  they  have  not  given  out  i 
Seoretao'  1-  <joto  made  a  dofini 
would  have  little  or  no  effect  o 
and  vrith  mufh  cmphaaia,  tliat 
in  making  their  ditt«rniination 

This  was  taken  by  many  Japt 
the  more  radical  couree. 

Un  the  other  hand,  there  are 
scared.    Messages  have  been  at 
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workers  there  and  to  stimulate  strike  contributions,  which  have  been  coming  in  very 
slowly.  Besides  the  two  commissioners  from  Hawaii  who  arrived  Saturday  other 
leaders  have  been  summoned  for  conference. 

SEE  japan's   hand. 

The  hand  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Grovernment  is  again  seen  in  the  summoning  by 
the  federation  for  conference  of  a  man  named  Tsumi,  a  Japanese  leader  in  Hawaii, 
who  claimed  on  his  arrival  here  recently  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Hawaii  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  look  into  the  labor  situation  of  the  islands  as  affecting  the 
Japaneie.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Japanese  language  school  principal  at  Hilo. 

Close  connection  between  the  Japanese  language  schools  and  the  Japanese  con- 
spiracy to  control  industry  in  Hawaii  is  seen  in  the  actions  of  E.  Matsumora.  principal 
of  the  Haleiwa  Japanese  school.  According  to  Attorney  Frank  Thompson,  this  man 
came  to  him  before  the  strike  and  offered  to  aid  the  planters  against  the  agitators, 
declaring  that  the  strike  was  being  called  so  that  a  few  agitators  might  profit  financially 
by  it.  Now  he  is  reported  as  making  speeches  to  the  strikers,  inciting  them  to  further 
resistance  and  declaring  that  they  can  not  be  put  off  the  plantations.  He  is  also  the 
person  who  offered  to  open  his  school  building  to  strikers. 

MANY  FILIPINOS   BACK. 

Reports  from  the  various  plantations  last  night  indicated  that  about  two-thirds  ol 
the  Filipino  strikers  returned  to  work  yesterday,  the  proportions  differing  on  the 
various  plantations.  Pablo  Manlapit  made  the  rounds  yesterday  informing  his 
followers  of  the  ending  of  the  strike  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  almost 
complete  return  to-day,  many  Filipinos  remaining  away  from  work  yesterday  becuase 
they  had  not  yet  received  the  official  order  to  return. 

Cliar^s  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  carry  out  their  agreement  to  back 
the  Filipinos  were  hurled  at  the  former  oy  Manlapit  and  his  associates  yesterday 
while  the  Japanese  declared  that  their  fight  would  not  be  affected. 

*'The  calling  off  of  the  strike  of  the  Filipino  workers  on  the  six  plantations  on 
Oahu  by  the  Filipino  oiiganization  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  Japanese  cane 
workers  who  are  now  out  on  strike  for  higher  wages  and  other  improvements  in  working 
conditions  on  the  sugar  estates  in  the  islands,"  declared  I.  Goto,  secretary  of  the 
Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  in  Hawaii,  yesterday  afternoon.  "The  action  of  the 
Filipino  leaders  in  calling  off  the  strike  will,  on  the  contrary,  aid  the  Japanese  strikers 
in  making  their  determination  firmer.    We  are  in  the  fight  and  will  fight  to  the  finish. " 

The  action  taken  by  the  Filipino  labor  organization  through  Pablo  Manlapit,  presi- 
dent, in  calling  off  the  strike  of  the  Filipino  cane  workers  "temporarily  is  oeing 
viewed  with  little  concern,  according  to  federation  officials  who,  after  a  silence  of  two 
days  were  rather  talkative  yesterday.  Thev  said  that  the  latest  development  in  the 
strike  situation  was  not  the  collapse  of  the  l^ipino  strike  but  the  collapse  of  the  Fili- 
pino labor  body. 

The  Nipu  Jiii,  one  of  the  Japanese  papers,  a^ees  with  the  federation  officials  in 
their  view  of  the  termination  of  the  Filipino  strike.  "The  majority  of  the  Filipino 
laborers  who  are  out  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  strike,"  the  Japanese 
paper  says,  *'they  are  preparing  to  ^t  out  of  the  plantation  quarters.  The  Federation 
of  Japanese  Labor  has  decided  to  aid  these  strikers  in  every  possible  way." 

The  Hawaii  Hochi  sees  danger  of  the  failure  of  the  strike  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
Filipino  leaders.  The  paper  says  that  the  Japanese  strikers  must  now  choose  whether 
thev  continue  the  strike  alone  or  take  the  lead  of  the  Filipino  strikers  and  call  off  the 
strike. 

-  Pablo  Manlapit  issued  an  official  statement  yesterday  giving  his  side  of  the  dispute 
with  the  Japanese  federation  and  charging  tnem  with  a  conspiracy  to  cripple  the 
industries  of  Hawaii  so  that  they  may  be  taken  over  by  an  "unscrupulous  alien  race." 
He  calls  on  the  Filipinos  "as  Americans"  to  help  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  break  the 
strangle  hold  the  Japanese  community  is  trying  to  obtain.  Manlapit' s  statement  is 
as  follows: 

"The  above  official  order  of  February-  8  calling  off  the  strike  of  the  Filipino  planta- 
tion laborers,  was  issued  by  me  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  to  that  effect  unanimously 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  and  unanimously  approved  in  a  subsequent  meeting 
by  your  representatives.     It  was  deemed  necessary  because  of  the  following  reasons: 

CHARGES   OF  CONSPIRACY. 

"When  the  representatives  of  the  union  decided  to  strike  they  believed  the  state- 
ments of  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  I/abor  Federation,  that  it  was  an  indus- 
trial strike  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  laborers'  wages,  and  they  also  believed  that 
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the  Japanese  federation  would  carry  out  its  often-repeated  promise  to  support  the 
Filipinos  during  the  time  they  were  on  a  strike  and  until  Japanese  funds  could  be 
secured.  I  now  believe  that  instead  of  being  an  industrial  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  wages,  that  the  real  object  of  the  Japanese  in  declaring  a  strike  is  to  cripple 
the  industries  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  taken  over  oy 
an  unscrupulous  alien  race.  As  Americans  we  can  not  be  parties  to  any  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  it  becomes  our  dutv  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  help  the  people 
of  Hawaii  to  break  the  strangle  hold  which  the  Japanese  commimity  is  trying  to  obtain 
upon  it. 

''When  this  question  of  Japanese  control  first  came  to  our  minds,  I  wrote  AguIUii| 
director  of  labor  at  Manila,  and  received  a  cable  from  him  saying  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider a  strike  advisable. 

' 'Because  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  Japanese  in  failing  to  support  us  as  they  promised 
before  we  struck  and  because  of  their  neglect  in  carrying  out  their  a&reement  to  pro- 
vide houses  and  food  for  our  people,  those  of  you  who  were  evicted  6om  the  planta- 
tions were  huddled  toeether  without  food  or  covering  in  such  places  as  we  could 
temporarily  find,  a  conaition  which  the  government  of  the  Territory  and  the  president 
of  the  board  of  health  said  was  a  menace  to  the  public  health  of  the  Territory  and  would 
not  be  tolerated,  and  for  that  reason,  too,  in  order  that  our  people  might  not  suffer,  I 
deemed  it  imperatively  necessary  to  ask,  and  I  do  ask,  all  Filipinos  to  return  to  work. 

"Pablo  Manlapit, 
^*  President  Filipino  Labor  Union  of  Hawaii, 
"February  9, 1920." 

Juan  B.  Sarminento,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Filipino  organization,  declared 
}^08terda^  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  to  make  good 
its  promise  and  support  the  Filipino  strikers  was  largely  responsible  for  the  early  end 
of  the  strike.  He  said  that  when  Pablo  Manlapit,  president  of  the  Filipino  labor 
organization^  met  with  the  Federation  officials  pnor  to  calling  a  strike  of  the  Filipino 
laborers  on  January  19  last,  Manlapit  was  assured  by  the  Japanese  that  the  federation 
would  give  the  Filipinos  every  assistance  in  case  the  latter  walked  out.  This  promiae, 
Sarminento  said,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  thus  forcing  the  Filipino  leaders  to  call  off 
the  strike. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  strike  situation  so  far  as  it  concerns  Filipinos,  took  place 
last  Saturday  night,  when  380  striking  Filipinos  and  their  families  were  brougnt  to 
the  city  from  Puuloa,  a  part  of  the  Honolulu  plantation,  by  Manlapit.  These  strikers 
were  taken  to  the  Filipino  Club  on  Smith  Street  to  be  housed,  but  owing  to  the  number 
many  of  them  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  sidewalk. 

SEEK  JAPANESE   HELP. 

Admitting  that  the  Filipino  labor  body  was  almost  powerless  in  aiding  the  strikers 
because  of  lack  of  money,  rablo  Manlapit  called  at  the  Federation  of  Japanese  Labor 
asking  for  help.  K.  Miyazawa,  one  of  the  secretaries  at  the  federation,  was  invited 
by  Manlapit  to  go  over  to  the  Filipino  Club  to  see  the  strikers  in  a  helpless  condition. 

Miyazawa,  according  to  Manlapit,  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  the  Filipino  Club 
but  reftised  to  ^ve  substantial  aia  to  the  Filipino  strikers.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  it  was  entirely  up  to  the  Filipino  leaders  to  take  all  necessar^*^  measures,  asserting 
that  t^e  federation  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Filipino  strikers.  It  was 
this  attitude  of  the  federation  that  caused  the  Filipino  leaders  to  reconsider  their 
action  regarding  the  strike,  Manlapit  said. 

The  editorial  suggestion  by  the  Advertiser,  that  some  action  should  be  taken  to 
control  the  foreign-language  press  in  Hawaii,  is  being  vigorously  contested  by  the 
Nippu  Jiji.  The  Japanese  paper  brands  the  suggestion  as  '*one  of  the  most  desperate 
suggestions  ever  maae  in  Hawaii  since  the  English  press  h&pji  to  exist,''  and  said  that 
the  Jiji  editor  was  regretful  **to  have  such  suggestion  maoe,  for  the  sake  of  Hawaii's 
honor  and  for  the  sake  of  Americanism  as  well. 

The  Hawaii  Hochi  declares  that  the  planters  are  using  '*Americnism"  as  a  tool  in 
crushing  the  strike  of  the  Japanese  laborers.  The  paper  said  that  '*when  the  rest  of 
the  comm\inity  comes  to  know  the  wily  trick  of  the  planters  the  latter  then  will  find 
that  they  have  made  a  sad  mistake." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  finance,  campaign  n^;otiation,  and  corre- 
spondence committee  of  the  Strike  Supporters'  Association  was  held  last  night  at  ih» 
Japanese  language  school  on  Nuu-anu  Street.  The  association  was  organized  last  week 
by  representatives  of  various  associations  and  institutions  in  the  Japanese  colony  here. 
1 1  was  (locided  at  last  night's  meeting  to  aid  the  strikers  who  are  already  in  the  city  by 
raising  a  large  fund  through  popular  subscription  from  among  the  Honolulu  Japanese. 
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The  mass  meeting  which  is  proposed  for  the  discussion  of  the  situation  is  not  being 
pressed  from  any  suggestion  of  the  sugar  planters,  who  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
ulea,  but  is  urged  by  citizens  who  feel  that  the  present  crisis  is  no  mere  capital  and 
labor  dispute  but  due  to  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  alien  interests  to  control 
tlie  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  its  industries. 

In  accord  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Japanese  paper  that  a  pro-Japanese  propaganda 
in  English  be  launched,  the  Honolulu  Japanese  Merchant's  Association  has  issued  a 
series  of  resolutions  declaring  that  the  present  dispute  is  purely  an  industrial  one  and 
does  not  involve  any  race  question.  The  resolution  calls  on  both  sides  to  negotiate  a 
prompt  settlement. 

Mr.  Free.  Now,  Manlapit  is  a  man  who  would  be  in  pretty  good 
position,  being  one  of  the  strikers  and  representing  the  Filipinos,  to 
express  his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  may  make  a  statement,  I  will  say  that 
to  me  it  sounds  very  much  like  an  inspired  statement. 

Mr.  Freb.  I  think  it  is  inspired  by  good  Americanism. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  inspired  by  resentment  and 
dissatisfaction  over  the  failure  of  the  Japanese  to  support  the  Fili- 
pinos in  the  way  that  they  should  have  been  supported  and  this 
view  is  sustained  by  Sarminento's  statement. 

Mr.  Free.  You  are  on  pretty  friendly  terms  with  the  Japanese, 
are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  On  good  terms  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  on  particularly  good  terms  or  bad  terms. 

Mr.  Free.  You  talk  over  their  problems  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  Of  course,  we  must  have  misunderstood  each  other  a 
while  ago  when  I  asked  jou  about  the  language  bill.  Wliat  I  meant 
to  refer  to  was  the  foreign  language  press  bill.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
that  is  a  bill  that  provides  that  in  case  certain  un-American  state- 
ments were  made  in  foreign-language  papers,  then  translations 
would  have  to  be  had  of  the  articles  in  the  papers.  Those  are  about 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  are  they  not,  in  a  rough  way? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  was  the  oririnal  press  bill,  I  believe.  It  was 
modified  and  redrafted  by  Mr.  Warren,  who,  I  believe,  is  attorney 
for  the  sugar  planters,  and  the  final  form  in  which  it  came  before 
the  House  was  such  that  labor  could  not  conscientiouslv  indorse  it. 

Mr.  Free.  Why  ?    The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that — 

Any  person  who  shall  print,  sell,  distribute,  or  circulate,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
any  written  or  printed  article  or  matter,  in  any  form  or  lang[uage  which  shall  advocate 
or  incite  or  be  intended  to  advocate  or  incite  the  commission  of  any  act  of  violence, 
HTii-h  as  sabotage,  incendiarism,  sedition,  anarchy,  rioting,  or  breacn  of  the  peace,  or 
which  shall  indirectly  advocate  or  incite  or  be  intended  to  advocate  or  incite  the  use 
or  exer::^ise  of  force,  fear,  intimidation,  threats,  ostracism,  or  blackmail,  for  the  purpose 
t)f  restraining  or  coercing  or  intimidating  any  person  from  freely  engaging  in  lawful 
bujdn&ss  or  employment  or  the  enjoyment  of  rights  of  liberty  or  property,  or  which 
>iy  deliberate  misrepresentation  shall  be  designed  and  intended  to  create  or  have  the 
effect  of  creating  distrust  or  dissension  between  peoples  of  different  races  or  between 
citizens  and  aliens,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  the  first  conviction 
sliall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  ana  upon  a  second  conviction  for  again  violating  this  section  within  five  years 
of  the  first  conviction,  sJiall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |5,000  or  by  im- 
)>risonjnent  of  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  2  provides  that — 

Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  publish  in  a  foreign  language  any  newspaper  or 
prints  of  like  nature  for  the  dissemination  of  news  or  information,  shaU  file  a  full  and 
true  copy  of  each  and  every  such  newspaper  or  print  in  the  office  of  the  attorney 
ireneral  of  the  Territory  forthwith  upon  tne  publication  thereof. 
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the  Japanese  federation  would  cany  out  its  often-n 
Filipinos  during  the  time  they  were  on  a  strike  and 
secured.  I  now  believe  that  instead  of  being  an  ind 
raising  wages,  that  the  real  object  of  the  Japanese  ii 
the  industries  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  the  hope 
an  unscrupulous  alien  race.  As  Americans  we  can  i 
gram,  and  it  becomes  our  dutv  as  citizens  of  the  V 
of  Hawaii  to  break  the  strangle  hold  which  the  Japanr 
upon  it. 

**When  this  question  of  Japanese  control  first  cam* 
director  of  labor  at  Manila,  and  received  a  cable  fron 
sider  a  strike  advisable. 

^ ^Because  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  Japanese  in  failir 
before  we  struck  and  because  of  their  neglect  in  can 
vide  houses  and  food  for  our  people,  those  of  you  wl 
tions  were  huddled  together  without  food  or  covei 
temporarily  find,  a  condition  which  the  government 
of  the  board  of  health  said  was  a  menace  to  the  public 
not  be  tolerated,  and  for  that  reason,  too,  in  order  t) 
deemed  it  imperatively  necessary  to  ask,  and  I  do  at 


n 
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February  9, 1920." 


President  f 


Juan  B.  Sarminento,  one  of  the  directors  of  thi 
yesterday  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federatioi 
its  promise  and  support  the  Filipino  strikers  was  la) 
of  the  strike.  He  said  that  when  Pablo  Manlapi* 
organization,  met  with  the  Federation  officials  pno 
laoorers  on  January  19  last,  Manlapit  was  assured  b. 
would  give  the  Filipinos  every  assistance  in  case  the 
Sarminento  said,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  thus  forcit 
the  strike. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  strike  situation  so  far  da 
last  Saturday  night,  when  380  striking  Filipinos  i 
the  city  from  Puuloa,  a  part  of  the  Honolulu  planta 
were  taken  to  the  Filipino  Club  on  Smith  Street  to  1 
many  of  them  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  side 
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Admitting  that  the  Filipino  labor  body  was  alm< 
because  of  lack  of  money,  rablo  Manlapit  called  a; 
asking  for  help.  K.  Miyazawa,  one  of  the  secretii 
by  Manlapit  to  go  oyer  to  the  Filipino  Club  to  see 

Miyazawa,  according  to  Manlapit,  agreed  to  ac^ 
but  refused  to  ^ve  substantial  aid  to  the  Filipino  6i 
that  it  was  entirely  up  to  the  Filipino  leaders  to  ta 
that  the  federation  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
this  attitude  of  the  federation  that  caused  the  I 
action  regarding  the  strike,  Manlapit  said. 

The  editorial  suggestion  by  the  Advertiser,  th 
control  the  foreign-language  press  in  Hawaii,  is 
Nippu  Jiji.  The  Japanese  paper  brands  the  sugp' 
suggestions  ever  made  in  Hawaii  since  the  English 
the  Jiji  editor  was  regretful  '*to  have  such  8ugge> 
honor  and  for  the  sake  of  Americanism  as  well." 

The  Hawaii  Hochi  declares  that  the  planters  a 
crushing  the  strike  of  the  Japanese  laborers.  Th 
the  community  comes  to  know  the  wily  trick  of  ' 
that  they  have  made  a  sad  mistake." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  finan' 
spondence  committee  of  the  Strike  Supporters'  -^ 
Japanese  language  school  on  Nuu-anu  S^eet.  Tl 
by  representatives  of  various  associations  and  inp' 
It  was  decided  at  last  night's  meeting  to  aid  the  h 
raising  a  large  fund  through  popular  subscription 
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Mr.  Free.  Why  is  your  organization  opposed  to  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wright,  inasmuch  as  you  have  placed  the  entire  text  of  the 
bill  in  the  record,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  copies  of  the 
statements  in  the  Labor  Review  which  contain  in  full  our  objections 
to  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  matter  has  been  placed  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Wright.  If  that  matter  has  been  placed  in  the  record,  there 
is  no  use  going  into  the  matter  any  further. 

Mr.  Free.  1  am  asking  you  for  your  reasons.  You  are  the  wit- 
ness before  the  committee,  and  I  am  asking  you  why  your  organiza- 
tion opposed  this  bill. 

Mr.  Kaker.  He  says  that  it  is  explained  f uUv  in  those  statements. 

Mr.  Free.  He  has  not  explained  them.     Did.  he  write  them  ? 

The  Chairmax.  Did  you  write  the  articles  explaining  the  reasons 
for  opposition  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  sir;  I  wrote  some  of  the  articles  and  editorials 
that  the  Labor  Review  produced.  All  of  it  is  in  that  copy  of  the 
paper;  and  also  in  that  copy  of  the  paper,  or  the  next  copy,  is  the 
substitute  bill  proposed  by  labor  and  submitted  to  the  House  com- 
mittee which  had  the  bin  under  consideration,  which  was  labor's 
proposal  for  an  effective  press  control  bill,  but  which  was  not  accepted 
or  reported  out. 

Mr.  Free.  In  other  words,  your  organization  opposed  this  bill 
that  would  keep  all  papers  being  published  in  a  foreign  language 

Mr.  Wright  (interposing.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Free  (continuing) .  From  destroying  Americanism  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  opposed  that  bill  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
aimed,  through  the  language  used,  directly  at  labor  organizations, 
providing  a  weapon  which  could  be  used  against  us  and  prevent  any 
possible  form  of  propaganda  or  organization  or  agitation  in  times  of 
mdustrial  disputes.  You  say  that  a  copy  of  that  paper  has  been 
placed  in  the  record,  and  if  so,  all  of  it  is  a  matter  of  record  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  in  the  record.  Mr.  Wallace  read  one 
clipping. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  did  not  apply  to  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  long  discussion  about  the  press-control 
bill. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  better  let  Mr.  Wright  get  both  articles. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  directly  at  issue. 

Mr,  Wright.  If  it  is  not  in  issue,  then  the  whole  matter  should  be 
stricken  from  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  assume  that  the  legislature  settled  it  out 
there,  and  we  all  know  that  in  that  community  of  255,000  people, 
divided  among  four  islands,  interest  in  all  these  matters  must  be 
intense,  and  they  are  settled  out  there.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  some- 
what aside  from  the  problems  that  we  have  here.  The  Japanese 
newspapers  now  print  English  translations,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright,  They  do  not.  The  bill  will  have  absolutely  no  effect 
upon  the  Japanese  newspapers  as  to  their  furnishing  translations. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Weight.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  do  that.  They  do  not  have  to 
do  it  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  Japanese  newspapers  have  had  some- 
thing offensiye  to  say  about  you  in  the  last  few  aajrs,  you  would  not 
know  it  unless  we  showed  it  to  you  or  your  friends  showed  it  to  you 
when  you  got  home  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  GrOMPEBs.  Inasmuch  as  this  bill  has  been  read  into  the  record, 
is  it  not  your  opinion,  sir,  that  the  position  or  the  justification  for  the 
position  of  labor  in  Hawaii  should  also  go  into  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  if  anybody  wants  it  in,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  give  blanket  authority  to  insert  newspaper  articles 
as  they  please  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  the  articles  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  are  here.  I  ask  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

(The  articles  referred  to  are  as  follows  ) 

[From  Labor  Review  of  Apzil  26.] 

labor's  argument  against  amended  press  control  bill. 

To  the  House  op  Representatives,  Per  famor  of  the  Minority  Members  of  the  Com' 
mUtee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  majority  recommendation  of  the  Judiciary  Committee^ 
still  contains  the  objectionable  features  to  which  such  emphatic  objection  was  made 
at  the  public  hearing  before  the  committee. 

In  its  amended  form  the  true  intention  of  the  bill  becomes  still  more  apparent,  for 
it  fails  absolutely  to  place  any  additional  restraint  upon  foreign-language  newspapers. 
There  is  no  translation  required  of  any  subject  matter  appearing  in  such  papers,  the 
only  regulation  being  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  each  issue. 

Under  the  penalizing  section  even  unintentional  neglect  or  failure  to  ^le  such  a 
copy  is  punished  with  exactly  the  same  penalty  as  is  tne  first  violation  of  section  1. 
which  in  itself  constitutes  an  excessive  and  unjust  punishment  out  of  all  pro^rtion 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  One  who  merely  fails  to  ^e  a  copy  with  the  Attorney 
General  is  as  guilty  under  the  pro\iBions  of  this  law  as  one  who  maliciously  stu?  up 
riot  and  anarchy. 

In  section  1  the  language  of  the  text  from  line  7  to  line  12,  inclusive,  as  appeare  in  the 
typewritten  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  page  2,  is  capable  oi  so  great 
a  variation  of  interpretations  as  to  make  it  practically  uxuawful  to  carry  on  any  indus- 
trial dispute,  especially  if  the  question  of  a  strike  is  involved,  for  the  ideas  of  fear» 
force,  intimidation,  threat,  or  ostracism  could  be  attributed  to  form  of  address,  advice, 
or  instruction  designed  to  develop  solidarity  among  the  workers  and  encourage  them 
to  hold  finn  for  their  rights. 

These  are  all  loose  words,  which  should  have  no  place  in  the  law,  for  there  are  many 
kinds  of  force  aside  from  brute  violence— the  force  of  consc'ience,  moral  suasion,  of 
example,  of  circumstance,  and  the  compelling  force  of  right  and  justice.  Under  the 
proposed  law  none  of  these  forces  could  be  appealed  to  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute. 
The  siime  holds  true  of  fear;  there  is  the  fear  of  merited  censure,  of  poverty,  of  losing  a 
job,  even  the  fear  of  God  is  outlawed  by  this  act.  And  what  is  intimidation  except 
causing  one  to  be  afraid  ?  And  is  tliere  not  sucli  a  thing  as  bein^  afraid  to  do  a  wrong  a't? 
There  are  other  kinds  of  threats  beside  the  threat  of  physical  injury  or  personal  hiirm, 
one  might  be  threatened  with  just  retribution  or  with  the  exposure  of  some  question- 
able practice,  or  even  with  punishment  under  the  law:  and  are  such  threats  to  oe  made 
unlawful?  It  is  an  absurdity.  And  the  idea  of  ostracism  is  identified  with  all  kinds 
of  evil  doings  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  justifying  the  cutting  off  of  an 
offender  from  cordial  relations  with  his  own  fellows.  In  industrial  disputes  one  who 
betrays  his  own  fellows  or  spies  upon  them  justlv  merits  ostracism,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  traitor  or  a  spy  gainst  his  country  would  be  ostracized  from  the  society  of  all 
decent  people  in  the  case  of  international  disputes. 

In  the  clause  immediately  following,  on  line  10,  the  amended  text  makes  the  law 
apply  to  only  one  side  of  an  industrial  dispute,  to  activities  tending  to  prevent  men 
from  engaging  in  certain  employment ;  it  does  not  restrain  the  employer  from  using  any 
or  all  of  these  tactics  to  induce  men  to  continue  in  their  jobs.    Is  that  a  square  deal? 
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In  conclufiion  we  urge  that  the  minority  report  be  accepted  and  the  bill  tabled, 
and  in  doing  so  we  can  eav  that  we  are  taking  a  stand  for  the  honor  of  Hawaii,  upon 
whose  great  seal  are  inscribed  the  greatest  argument  against  such  bills  as  this: 
"  Ua  mau  ke  ea  o  ka  aina  i  ka  pono." 

George  W.  Wright, 
President  Central  Labor  Council. 


[The  I^bor  Review  of  Hawaii.] 
THAT  POOR  OLD  PRESS  BILL. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  those  of  us  who  have  seriously  studied  the  provisions  of  the 
press  gag  bill  in  its  amended  form  as  it  finally  passed  the  house  ana  was  honored  by 
the  governor's  signature  to  find  it  still  defended  by  certain  elements  in  this  commu* 
nity  which,  however  prejudiced  and  reactionary  they  may  be,  we  had  given  credit 
for  the  possession  of  some  slight  degree  of  intelligence. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  attorney  general  the  bill  carries  no  appropriation  for  its 
enforcement  as  a  regulatory  measure.  It  does  not  provide  in  any  way  for  the  transla- 
tion of  any  matter  appearing  in  any  foreign-language  newspaper,  unless  that  paper 
shall  have  been  previously  convicted  of  violating  this  particular  law.  It  does,  how- 
ever, require  translations  from  periodicals  and  magazines  printed  in  a  foreign  language 
whenever  the^  treat  of  |x>liticai,  economic,  or  industrial  questions,  and  the  effect  of 
this  provision  is  to  practically  close  the  columns  of  these  conservative  publications  to 
the  discussion  of  such  subjects,  leaving  the  unregulated  newspapers  as  the  sole  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  spread  of  propaganda  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  act  to  restrict. 

The  law  provides  the  same  penalty  for  the  failure  to  file  even  a  single  copy  of  an 
innocent  paper  as  it  does  for  the  open  preaching  of  anarchy  and  sedition  or  the  incite- 
ment to  not  and  violence,  thus  inflicting  a  punishment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
ofte^nse. 

Section  1,  around  which  the  principal  discussion  has  centered,  is  so  transparently 
aimed  at  the  suppression  of  labor  activities  in  the  case  of  industrial  disputes  that  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  merely  render  themselves  ridiculous  by  denying  it.  And  the 
law  is  directly  worded  so  as  to  punish  those  who  try  to  keep  men  from  working  during 
an  industrial  dispute  or  strike,  while  it  allows  employers  to  use  all  kinds  of  threats, 
of  force,  fear,  intimidation,  etc.,  to  coerce  men  into  staying  on  the  job. 

However,  the  press  gag  act  has  become  a  law,  and  the  fact  does  not  worry  us  in  the 
least.  It  will  take  its  place  with  the  other  fool  laws  which  our  legislatures  have  passed, 
and  will  presently  be  foigotten,  very  much  as  the  Rice  criminal  syndicalism  law  was 
forgotten.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  shall  continue  to  teach  the  truth  as  we  see 
it  and  to  advocate  the  thii^  which  we  believe  are  just  and  proper  means  to  the 
securing  of  the  ends  we  have  in  view,  basing  our  defense  and  our  justification  upon 
that  underlying  principle  of  American  law  which  distinguishes  between  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  in  the  interpretation  of  words  and  phrases  which  have 
too  broad  and  general  a  meaning,  and  relying  upon  the  honesty,  fair-mindedness,  and 
common  sense  of  the  average  American  jury. 


LEGl8f.\TIVE   COMMITTEE    OFFERS    SUBSTITUTE    PRESS    BILL— SUGGESTIONS    OF    ORGAN- 

i'ZET>    LABOR   TO   JUDICIARY    COMMITTEE    OF    HOUSE. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  press-bill  disf.ute  and  demonstrate 
the  constructive  policy  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  the  legislative  committee  pre- 
sented to  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  house  the  following  suggestions  for  the  control 
r>f  the  foreign -language  press: 

Hon.  LoRRiN  Andrews, 

Chairmnn  of  the  JwUciary  Committee  of  the  Hous*'  o/Represoitalives^ 

Territory  of  Hawaii. 

(lENTLEMF.s:  At  the  j)ublic  hearing  before  your  committee  on  Monday  night,  April 
IS,  1921,  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  were  requestecj  to  make  some  "con- 
sfimtive  (Titicisms  or  suggestions"  relative  to  senate  bill  111.  We  felt  at  the  time 
that  the  criticiams  we  had  offered  were  suificiently  constructive  to  condemn  the 
measure  in  iu  entirety,  and  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  argument 
a^^Minst  the  bill  presented  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  to  the  house  and  made  public 
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in  the  afternoon  paper  just  prior  to  the  hearing  there  waa  the  suggestion  for  an  "*h'»r;»-'t 
law  which  would  simply  provide  that  'no  person  shall  write,  print,  publisb,  or  cm  ui^  * 
any  matter  which  openly  advocates,  incites,  or  encourages  tlie  violation  of  m  law  <  • 
the  commission  of  a  crime.'"  This,  of  course,  would  require  some  ela1>oration  a:  : 
the  addition  of  the  penalizing  clause,  but  it  would  be  a  very  simple  law  axid  •  t* 
that  could  not  easily  be  misconstrued. 

It  seems,  however,  that  such  a  law  alone  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  gentl^nii  :* 
who  represent  the  American  Legion,  who  believe  that  the  Japanese  pneae  re<^uir.- 
some  additional  measure  of  control.  Might  we  be  permitted,  then,  to  suggest  the  i-  <- 
lowing  solution: 

Let  there  be  passed  ''An  act  creating  a  territorial  bureau  of  transUitions  iiiiiit*r  ^K* 
supervision  of  a  commissioner  of  foreign  languages,  defining  the  duties  and  pn»\i«  .: , 
an  appropriation  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  said  bureau." 

The  work  of  this  bureau  should  be  the  examination  of  the  subject  mattt^r  i  i 
foreign  language  publications  of  local  origin  or  otherwise  as  might  seem  Mi^i^j.  * 
and  the  translation  into  "American"  of  all  articles,  editorials,  etc.,  relatii^r  t<>  '^> 
subjects  referred  to  in  section  3  of  the  present  bill  (S.  111).  Such  translatioifes  ffhf:  : 
be  nled  at  once  with  the  attorney  general  and  be  open  to  public  inspection  for  a  :  -  a.* 
from  the  date  of  filing. 

If  the  defenders  of  the  original  bill  are  as  sincere  in  their  desire  to  Amerit-a:^. 
the  Territory  as  their  protestations  would  have  us  believe  and  as  sincerely  <!«»«: mi- 
avoiding  anything  "creating  distrust  is  dissension  between  peoples  of  diffcrem  tj  .  • 
or  between  citizens  and  aliens,"  as  the  text  of  the  Warren  bill  assumep,  th«Q  *t 
could  have  no  valid  objection  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  and  should  be  static    • 
with  the  reasonable  restraint  which  it  would  exert  upon  any  foreign  languji^  |»':  • 
lication  which  might  otherwise  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  discussing  pi-»liri«  i 
social,  or  economic  questions. 

Such  a  bureau  might  be  considered  as  an  educational  factor  in  the  developmcti - 
harmonious  relations  between  the  various  racial  elements  in  the  Territory,  or  it  nnj-  • 
be  regarded  as  a  detective  bureau  authorized  under  the  general  police  pow^r?  oi  •  • 
Territory.     In  any  case  it  would  relieve  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plantere'  ABBoc!ia^  ■ 
of  the  expense  of  hiring  expert  translators  and  reviewing  the  contents  of  the  Japan^-^ 
press,  an  expense  which,  in  all  justice,  ought  to  be  oome  by  the  public  at  Ur^ 
which  benefits  in  the  end  from  the  activities  of  such  an  institution  as  the  bnrvsu 
translations  would  become. 

Tnisting  that  our  suggestions  will  be  given  due  consideration  and  that  a  soluti  r 
will  be  found  which  will  not  impose  unjust  or  unreasonable  restraint  upon  any  pn-« 
we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 

Legislative  Committeb  op  the  Central  Labor  Cotrscu 

Note. — We  might  point  out  that  authorized  translations  under  the  seal  of  *': 
bureau  would  form  the  evidence  upon  which  to  prosecute  the  publishetv  of  ma**** 
already  prohibited  by  law,  as,  for  example,  libel,  blackmail,  incendiarism,  crimii^ 
syndicalism,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wright,  I  want  to  ask  vou  if  you  visited  ar.; 
Japanese  before  you  came  on  here  from  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Wright,  les,  sir;  I  have  seen  Japanese  with  regard  U>  in- 
formation that  I  was  instructed  by  the  labor  council  to  secure  • 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  secure  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  secured  some  information ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  present  it  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Some  of  it  1  have  given  to  the  committee.     That  > 
information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  Japanese  who  had  left  rK 
plantations  and  the  number  of  those  who  had  left  the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  were  coming  on  hen* 

Mr.  Wright.  They  knew  that  we  were  coming  on;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  was  .•. 
Did  you  tell  any  of  them  particularly  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  not,  but  I  am  not  positive.  Yes,  sir;  Id.; 
have  a  conversation  with  one  Jap,  or  a  part  Jap,  who  is  the  «^li:  - 
of  a  Japanese  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  was  Fred  Makino.     He  met  me  on  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  talk  about  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  we  talked  mostly  about  this  coolie  proposition. 
I  will  state  that  I  made  every  effort  possible  to  get  the  dinerent  view- 
points.    In  making  this  effort,  I  came  in  contact  with  some  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  interest  them  in  your  viewpoint  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  did  not  make  any  particular  effort  to  interest  them 
in  my  viewpoint,  but  I  wanted  their  viewpoint. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Were  they  interested  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Some  of  them  were  and  some  of  them  were  not. 

The  CiiiUR^iAN.  How  about  this  editor  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  This  editor  was  interested. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  He  said,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  Chinese  coolies  were  required  at  all  for  the  reason  that, 
although  the  plantations  were  short  to  a  certain  extent,  he  believed 
that  other  means  could  be  secured  without  bringing  in  Chinese 
coolies. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  talk  to  you  about  another  strike  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  advisability  of 
your  coming  on  here  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did.  I  believe  at  the  time  I 
spoke  to  him  it  had  been  decided  on.  I  met  him  casually  on  jJae 
street. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Japanese  association  discuss  the  matter 
of  your  coming  on  ? 

Mr.  Wright. 'They  may  have  discussed  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Among  themselves — I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  offer  you  any  support  in  any  way,  or 
financial  support  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Did  tney  offer  you  any  financial  suppport  for 
the  expenses  of  the  trip  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  Japanese  put  up  at  least  $500 
for  the  expenses  of  either  yourself  or  your  associate,  Mr.  Chilton? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  say  that  they  had  offered  me  no  support.  Now, 
I  will  make  this  thing  absolutely  clear  to  this  committee,  because 
there  are  certain  thin^  in  connection  with 

Mr.  Free  (interposmg) .  Let  us  have  an  answer,  yes  or  no,  to  the 
question,  and  then  you  may  explain.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Japianese 
are  paying  for  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  either  you  or  Mr.  Chilton, 
or  both  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Wright.^As  I  told  jou,  personally  I  do  not  know.  Money 
has  been  raised  from  individual  contributors  who  absolutely  do  not 
want  to  go  on  record.  Money  has  been  contributed  in  that  way  in 
confidence,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  con- 
tributors. As  to  that,  we  do  not  consider  that  it  is  anybody's  busi- 
ness as  to  who  did  or  who  did  not  contribute. 

Mr.  Free.  We  consider  it  our  business.  I  will  tell  you  right  now 
that  I  consider  it  my  business,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  to 
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know  whether  Japanese  contributed  to  the  expense  of  your  c(»ning 
here. 

Mr.  Weight.  I  might  say  this,  that  money  was  collected.  Part 
of  it  was  collected  by  committes  delegated  by  the  Central  Labor 
Council  to  make  collections  and  the  central  labor  body  went  on  record 
as  requiring  officially  for  the  record  only  contributions  from  bona 
fide  laoor  organizations  -  but  they  gave  permission  to  the  committee- 
men who  had  the  work  in  charge  to  collect  funds  from  whatever 
source  they  saw  fit,  and  a  certain  member  of  this  committee  made 
it  a  point,  1  believe,  to  interest  himself  amon^  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Free.  That  was  your  associate,  Mr.  Cnilton  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fapke. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  commit tet^  who 
solicited  those  funds  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  A  gentleman  by  tlie  name  of  Pasco. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  first  name  ? 

ifr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know.  Pasco  is  the  representative  of  the 
street  car  employees;  and  there  was  Clarence  Kuh;  another  was 
Vickery,  and  another  was  Webb  Johnson.  I  believe  that  Charles 
Herring  was  furnished  with  a  list,  and  also  Henry  Papke.  If  there 
are  any  others,  Mr.  Chilton  can  give  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  lists  that  were  furnished  have  the  names 
of  the  people  who  were  to  be  seen  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  they  were  simply  blank  lists. 

The  Chairman.  Subscription  lists  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  subscription  blanks. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  passed  around  or  carried  into  the 
Japanese  quarter? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  heard  that  this  man  Papke  made  a  special  effort 
to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  object  to  that  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  can  not  say  that  I  did;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  then  and  do  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  he  get  from  the  Japanese } 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  records  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  show? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  records  will  show  what  money  has  been  collected 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  names  that  were  not  to  be  given  out? 

Mr.  Wright.  Probably  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  some  names  would  not  appear.  Why  do 
they  want  to  keep  that  quiet  ? 

Mr.  Wright,  i  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  they  do  not  dare 
to  lei  it  be  known  that  they  are  taking  an  active  part  in  opposition 
to  this  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  local  people  there  in  Honolulu  do  not  dare  to 
come  out  actively  in  the  open  m  opposition  to  it  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  enmity  and  (lispleasure  of  the  Hawaii  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
and  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  People  Imve  requested  that  their 
names  shall  not  appear,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  no  one  will  sign 
statements  or  vouchers  as  to  data  collected. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  information  collected  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  same  situation  exist  with  regard  to 
the  feeling  concerning  the  Japanese  population — that  is,  that  you  do 
not  dare  come  out  and  say  what  you  feel?  Is  not  that  the  same 
situation  ?  As  a  master  of  lact,  are  you  not  afraid  all  the  time  to  say 
anything  for  fear  of  the  sugar  planters,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
or  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent  that  is  true.  I  would  not 
sav,  however,  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  Japanese. 

^he  Chairman.  You  are  not  afraid  of  tnem  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  because  they  have 
no  power  to  affect  us  economically. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  express  any  fear  of  their  control  of  the 
islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  fear  as  to  their  control  of  the 
islands,  because  I  believe  that  the  Americanization  program  in  the 
islands  has  developed  far  enough  so  that  the  Japanese  menace  can 
be  controlled  provided  nothing  is  done  to  ae^avate  it  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another  complication,  such  as  tnis  admission  of  Chinese 
coolies. 

The  Chairman.  Every  time  this  committee,  or  any  other  com- 
mittee, discusses  the  Japanese  question,  or  any  phase  of  it,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  it  creates  some  agitation,  and  do  they  not  resent  it  in  the 
papers  and  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  mean  whether  the  Japanese  resent  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  presume  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  print  in  their  papers  right  there  in 
Honolulu,  week  in  and  week  out,  statements  to  the  effect  that  if  they 
will  be  patient  they  will  have  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  believe  official  translations  if  I  showed 
them  to  you,  would  you  not  ?  How  much  money  did  the  Japanese 
contribute  to  your  expense  fund  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Free.  You  know,  however,  that  they  did  contribute  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  know  they  contributed  to  it. 

Mr.  Free.  You  know  that  Mr.  Chilton  solicited  funds  from  them 
himself,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  You  can  ask  Mr.  Chilton  ? 

Mr.  Free.  May  I  ask  that  Question  of  Mr.  Chilton?  Mr.  Chilton, 
is  it  a  fact  that  you  solicitea  funds  among  the  Japanese  for  the 
expenses  of  this  trip  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  moment:  I  have  sat  quietly  here,  but  I  now 
wish  to  make  a  statement.  When  we  started  in  with  this  examina- 
tion, I  was  prevented  from  asking  this  commission  a  number  of  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  absolutely  vital  matters.  We  have  a  record  here, 
but  those  facts  do  not  appear  in  it,  because  of  the  fear  that  it  might 
create  trouble  of  some  sort  that  would  affect  them  when  they  went 
home.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  find  out  from  this  commission  anything  with  regard  to 
these  matters,  but  this  gentleman 

Mr.  Irwin  (interposing).  That  is  absolutely  incorrect. 
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Ml*.  Kaker.  Just  a  moment,  if  you  please,  I  am  making  a  stat*^ 
ment.  This  gentleman,  because  ne  represents  organized  labor,  is 
grilled  as  though  he  were  a  criminal.  That  is  done  because  he  appears 
here  against  this  resolution,  which  would  foist  upon  that  Territory, 
which  IS  a  part  of  this  country,  a  condition  of  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude.  I  say  that  representatives  of  American  labor,  or  any 
other  representatives,  woxild  not  be  doing  their  duty,  but  would  be 
derelict  m  their  duty  as  citizens,  if  they  did  not  come  nere  and  oppose 
this  proposition.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  finding  out  all  that  vou 
are  entitled  to  know,  but  I  ask  for  the  same  opportunity  of  examina* 
tion  when  it  comes  to  these  other  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  in  his  first  cablegram,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  record,  and  since  then,  has  undertaken  to  make  charges  that 
would  tend  to  discredit  the  members  of  this  commission.  He  ma<l*' 
those  charges,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  the  right  to  examine  him 
as  far  as  we  please.  In  view  of  the  references  that  have  been  madr 
to  the  Japanese— — 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  think  we  should  go  into  the  mattt*r 
from  all  sides.  The  only  thing  I  suggest  is  that  we  may  have  full 
opportunity  to  examine  all  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Free.  For  the  purpose  of  further  examining  Mr.  Wright,  I 
want  to  ask  Mr.  Chilton  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Free.  Mr.  Chilton,  is  it  a  fact  that  before  leaving  Honoln'i 
you  did  solicit  funds  from  Japanese  or  Japanese  organizations  for  I  ho 
purpose  of  financing  this  trip  or  partly  financing  it  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  did. 

Mr.  Free.  Did  you  secure  some  funds  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  business  men  there  that  I 
should  go  and  see  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Free.  Just  answer  the  question;  did  you  get  some  funds  from 
them  ? 

Mr.  CiiiLTOx.  I  will  make  this  answer  in  full,  so  as  to  make  ii 
clear 

Mr.  Free  (interposing).  No;  answer  the  question,  yes  or  no;  an«i 
then  explain. 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  was  told  by  a  Japanese  merchant  there  that  I 
should  see  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that  they  wouM 
be  only  too  willino;  to  contribute.  Two  or  tlu'ee  days  before  we  Iffi 
I  went  down  to  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  saw  th«*.r 
secretary,  Mr.  Onodera,  and  told  him  that  1  had  been  sent  down  thrri- 
by  a  Japanese  merchant.  Mr.  Onodera  said,  ^'You  come  back  t*  :- 
afternocm  about  4  o'clock,  and  1  will  let  you  know.  I  must  see  tho 
contribution  committee."  At  4  o'clock  t  went  back  there  and  s^aw 
Mr.  Onodera,  and  he  said,  ^'The  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  d<>*-* 
not  dare  make  any  contribution  toward  the  financing  of  this  trip,  a* 
they  are  afraid  of  the  flonolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce."  That  is  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  told  me  that  if  1  would  g<>  to 
the  different  stores  the^'  would  subscribe,  and  that  all  I  had  to  d'» 
was  to  ask  the  storekeepers  or  proprietora  or  managers  to  get  ui 
telephone  communication  with  nim  and  that  he  would  O.  K.  xhe 
proposition.  I  did  not  go  around  to  any  of  those  stores  or  gt»t  a 
single  cent. 

Mr.  Free.  But  thev  have  since  contributed  t 
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Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  since  contributed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Onodera  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Conunerce  made  up 
of  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  American  citizen  in 
it.  They  would  not  want  to  be  on  record  as  contributing  to  a  fund 
to  send  witnesses  to  influence  American  legislation  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  they  said,  but  they  were  willing 
enough  to  have  you  go  around  to  the  diflFerent  stores  and  get  funds  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes;  which  I  did  not  do. 

The  Chairman.  Di^l  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  The  only  place  I  went  was  to  the  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  secure  contributions  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Japanese  contributed  funds. 

The  Chairman.  To  you,  personally  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  know  that  as  treastu'er  of  the  central  labor  council. 

Mr.  Free,  How  much  did  you  collect? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say. 

Mr.  Free.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Because  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  as  $400  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  More  than  that,  but  I  can  not  say  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Six  hundred  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  More  than  that  even.     A  little  over  $1,500, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  treasurer  of  the  central  labor  council  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  total  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  was  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  have  not  kept  track  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  steamboat  and  railroad  tickets 
amount  to  ?     ^ 

Mr,  Chilton.  I  do  not  know;  about  $600  so  far. 

The  QsAiRMAN.  For  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  bougnt  my  own  and  he  bought  his. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  treasurer  of  this  expedition  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  We  have  no  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  You  divided  the  fund  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Each  one  pays  his  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Free.  You  gave  a  part  of  the  money  you  collected  to  Mr. 
Wright,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes:  I  did. 

Mr.  Free.  Fiftv-fifty  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  in  excess  of  $1,600? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  I  say  it  was  $1,500. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  amount  collected  from  the  Japanese  ? 

Mi.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  white  people  ?  What  did  they 
contribute  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  also  contributed. 

The  Chairman,  flow  much  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  So  far  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much,  but  they 
have  contributed. 

The  Chairman.  About  $1,500? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  they  have  not  contributed  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  $1,000? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  in  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  guess  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  I  can  not  guess. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  raising  it  now? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  going  to  let  the  Japanese  outdo  them, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  know;  that  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  know  how  much  money  you  have  gotten  to  date, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.. Raker.  How  much? 

Mr.  Chilton.  We  have  gotten  about  $830  apiece. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  thev  are  still  raising  more  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes;  tney  are  raising  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $830  apiece  and  the  Japanese  gave  $1,600 
of  it? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  that  $1,500  the  Japanese  gave. 

The  Chairman,  So  they  are  interested  in  this  proposition  t 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  OTcsume  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  be;  that  is  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  Chilton.  That  is  the  truth  about;  and  I  am  making  no  bones 
about  it. 

Mr.  Free.  You  knew  that  this  money  came  from  the  Japanese, 
did  you  not,  Mr.  Wright? 

Mr.  Wright.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Free.  You  knew  that  some  of  the  money  you  came  here  oh 
came  from  the  Japanese,  did  you  not  ?  • 

Mr.  Wright.  I  knew  that  some  of  the  money  did  come  from  the 
Japanese;  yes. 

Mr.  Free.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  when  I  asked  you  before  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Because  I  was  told  I  was  not  at  liberty;  I  told  you 
before  that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  break  confidences;  that  this 
money  was  collected  confidentially. 

Mr.  Free.  You  had  been  in  pretty  close  touch  with  them  on  this 
matter  before  you  came,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  particularly,  no:  I  have  not  been  in  close  touch 
with  them. 

Mr.  Free.  You  have  had  their  views,  you  have  discussed  it  witli 
them,  and  what  you  would  testify  to  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir.  We  did  not  expect  to  come  before  this 
committee.  They  knew  the  purposes  for  which  we  wanted  to  come . 
and,  as  Mr.  Chilton  has  just  said,  they  contributed. 
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Mr.  Free.  Mr.  Wright,  before  you  went  to  the  islands  you  lived 
in  California? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  Where  in  California? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  lived  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  Free.  And  by  whom  were  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  employed  bv  the  Byron- Jackson  Pump  Co. 

Mr.  Free.  Did  you  live  anywhere  else  in  California  during  the 
years  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  I  lived  in  Jackson,  Amador  County. 

Mr.  Free.  By  whom  were  you  emploj^ed  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  working  in  the  mining  business  then  and  was 
employed  by  a  mining  company  that  has  since  gone  out  of  business. 
•  Mr.  Free.  What  was  the  name  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  name  of  that  company  was  the  Del  Monte 
^rining^&  Milling  Co. 

Mr.  Free.  Did  you  work  for  anyone  else  or  live  at  any  other  place 
in  California  than  those  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  worked  also  for  the  Wide  Awake  Mining  &  Milling 
Co.,  near  Rail  Road  Flat,  Calaveras  Countv. 

Mr.  Free.  Didyou  work  anvwhere  else ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Where  ?    In  dalif omia  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  worked  off  and  on  in  the  city  of  Oakland,  and  I 
worked  on  a  ranch  at  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  County;  that  is,  I  tried  to 
run  a  chicken  ranch  there. 

Mr.  Free.  Except  the  time  you  were  engaged  on  work  on  the 
chicken  ranch,  were  you  employed  all  this  time  as  a  machinist  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  employed  in  the  mining  business  as  what  they 
called  an  assayer,  chemist. 

Mr.  Free.  When  did  j^ou  first  join  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  first  joined  the  union  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  Free.  And  what  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Free.  Well,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Approximately,  1  would  say,  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Free,  Have  you  belonged  continuously  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Weight.  I  have  belonged  continuously  when  I  was  where  there 
was  an  oi^anization,  but  when  I  first  went  to  Honolulu  there  was  no 
machinist  organization  there. 

Mr.  Free.  You  have  always  kept  up  your  membership  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  not;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  time  when  my 
membership  lapsed.    Then  at  the  first  opportunity  I  was  reinstated. 

Mr.  Free.  Where  were  you  a  member  wnen  it  lapsed  ?  What  union 
did  you  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Oakland. 

Mr.  Free.  The  Oakland  machinists  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  Was  this  simply  due  to  the  nonpayment  of  dues  or  some 
other  cause  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  nonpayment  of  dues. 

Mr.  Free.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  reinstated  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  None. 

Mr.  B^EE,  When  you  joined  again,  you  joined  in  the  islands  ? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  And  what  is  the  union  you  now  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Honolulu  lodge. 

Mr.  Free.  A  machinists*  lodge  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No.  1245. 

Mr.  Free.  Just  the  Honolulu  lodge  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  Were  you  ever  in  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif.  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  passed  through  Santa  Clara  County. 

Mr.  Free.  But  you  never  lived  there  1 

Mr.  Wright.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  one  of  your  misfortunes. 

Mr.  Free.  As  I  understand,  you  resided  in  Nevada  before  you  went 
to  California  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  Where  were  you  living  in  Nevada  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  lived  in  Tonopah,  Goldfidd,  Reno,  and  Luning. 

Mr.  Free.  By  whom  were  j^ou  employed  in  Tonopah? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  mostly  in  the  mining  business. 

Mr.  Free.  That  is  a  very  broad  term. 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  who  I  was  em- 
ployed by,  because  sometiines  I  was  prospecting  on  my  own  account 
andf  sometimes  I  was  leasing  and  sometimes  I  was  employed  by 
companies. 

Mr.  Free.  What  companies  were  you  employed  by? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Del  Monte  Goldfield  Consolidated,  the  Silver 
State  Mining  Co.,  and  there  is  another  one  I  forget.  Those  Nevada 
companies,  you  imderstand,  were  mushroom  comnanies;  they  are 
here  to-day  and  to-morrow  they  die.  The  Nevaaa  Triumph  was 
one  also. 

Mr.  Free.  The  only  unions  you  have  belonged  to  are  the  Oakland 
Machinists'  Union  and  the  Honolulu  lodge  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  You  never  had  any  trouble  with  any  union? 

Mr.  Wright.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Free.  You  never  had  any  trouble  with  any  fraternal  or  social 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  any  organ- 
ization with  which  I  was  connected.  Do  you  want  to  know  the 
fraternal  organizations  I  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Free.  If  you  do  not  mind.  I  did  not  like  to  go  into  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Wright.  Woodman  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Free.  A  good  organization. 

Mr.  Wright.  1  pay  my  dues  in  Jackson,  Amador  Coimty. 

Mr.  Raker.  California? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  The  only  trouble  you  have  had  seems  to  be  oongres* 
sionally,  and  that  happened  when  you  got  up  aroimd  Amador. 

Mr.  Kaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  best  places  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Are  you  a  constituent  of  Judge  Raker  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  not;  I  am  a  resident  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  former  constituent  of  Judge  Raker's? 
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Mr.  Shaw.  Coming  back  to  that  strike,  what  was  the  result  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  result  of  that  strike  was  that  the  Filipinos  went 
back  and  worked  on  the  plantations,  and  the  sugar  planters  secured 
6,000  strike  breakers  in  Honolulu,  put  them  on  the  plantations  and 
broke  the  strike.  The  Japanese  went  back  on  the  12th  of  July,  I 
believe,  or  somewhere  near  the  1st  of  July.  That  was  the  history  of 
the  finishing  of  the  strike.  The  result  of  it  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  has  been  that  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos  went  back  dis- 
satisfied, awaiting  the  first  opportunity  to  get  off  the  plantations. 
I  might  further  state — ^whether  it  has  been  touched  upon  I  do  not 
know — that  the  churches,  independent  organizations,  and  educators 
in  Honolulu  imdertook  to  effect  a  compromise  or  settlement  of  the 
strike  before  it  finally  broke.  That  was  what  was  known  as  the  Pal- 
mer proposition.  The  general  feeling  has  been,  I  believe,  in  Honolulu 
that  this  would  have  effected  a  satisfactory  and  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  trouble  if  it  had  been  accepted;  it  was  accepted  by  the. 
representatives  of  the  employees  but  was  refused  acceptance  by  the 
planters. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  was  the  nationality  of  these  strike  breakers? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  strike  breakers  were  of  all  nationalities. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  nationality  predominated  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Portuguese,  Hawaiians,  Koreans,  Chinese,  part  Ha- 
waiians  and  part  Chinese;  whether  there  were  any  other  nationalities 
of  the  Caucasian  race,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  there  any  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  there  were  Japanese. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Who  finally  ordered  tne  strikers  to  go  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Did  you  say  there  were  Japanese  strike  breakers  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  have  been  some,  because  their  pictures 
were  printed  in  the  Japanese  paper. 

Mr.  Wright.  And,  furthermore,  your  daily  papers  and  plantation 
records  showed  from  day  to  day  the  number  oi  Japanese  back  on  the 
plantations. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  did  not  consider  emplovees  who  went  back  to  work 
as  strike  breakers.  They  were  not  strike  breakers;  they  were  em- 
ployees. There  were  a  few  brave  men  among  the  Japanese  who 
wanted  to  go  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Who  finally  ordered  the  strikers  to  return  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  believe  the  strike  was  terminated  by  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  different  plantations  who  voted  for  a  termina- 
tion of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Were  there  not  some  Japanese  officials  who  came  in 
and  had  considerable  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  From  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes:  from  Japan. 

Mr.  Wright.  No- I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Japanese  consul  have  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  the  Japanese  consul  was  absolutely  out  of  touch 
with  the  Japanese  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  So  far  as  anything  could  be  determined;  but  he  was 
constantly  using  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  settlement  of  the  strike. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  know  it  from  the  reports  that  came  out  in  the 
papers.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  he  was  not 
working  some  underhand  scheme. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  go  to  see  him  yourself? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  nim. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  of  the  central  lahor  coimcil  people  went 
to  see  him  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Did  not  the  Japanese  consul  go  out  to  one  of  the  planta- 
tions to  talk  to  the  workers  and  the  agitators  hoot  him  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  imderstand  he  went  out  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  compromise  it  and  make  some  settlement. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  was  the  result  of  his  trip  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  believe  it  had  any  definite  result. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  have  over  there  a  lot  oi  Japanese  house  servants, 
barbers,  and  Japanese  in  other  lines  of  business.  What  was  their 
attitude  toward  this  strike,  and  also  the  Japanese  in  business  on 
other  islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Japanese  business  interests  were  said  to  be  sup- 
porting the  strike,  but  I  believe  there  was  a  considerable  division 
among  them,  part  of  them  acting  with  the  Japanese  religious  element, 
the  Japanese  Church,  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  settlement  and  an 
adjustment,  and  the  others  were  said  to  be  silently  contributing  to 
the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  a  pretty  good  strike  fund  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  they  had  a  pretty  good  fund.  I  think  they 
had  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  would  not  be  positive  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  A  $1,000,000  Japanese  strike  fund? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  say  I  would  not  be  positive. 

TTie  Chairman.  I  was  surprised  at  the  figmre  you  named.  But 
they  had  a  $1,000,000  strike  fund? 

Mr.  Wright.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know,  but  I  have 
heard  that  figure  mentioned. 

The  Ghairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  that  came  from 
outside  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  do  not,  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  contributed  by  the  workers  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  per  worker  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  it  would  be  quite  a  bit,  if  that  figure  is  correct, 

Mr.  Dillingham.  If  there  were  6,000  on  strike  for  160  days, 
900,000  working  days,  and  at  $1  a  day,  it  would  be  $900,000. 

Mr.  Wright.  Have  you  the  figures  as  to  the  amoimt  contributed  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No;  I  have  not.  I  was  just  trying  to  figure  out 
as  to  whether  that  would  be  an  exorbitant  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Japanese  Federation  admitted  up  to  $900,000,  I 
believe,  but  we  figured  they  got  about  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  a  wide  difference  between  the  figures. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  admit  that  much,  but  I  think  they  had  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  there  were  6,000  strikers  and  then  they 
picked  up  6,000  strike  breakers  to  take  their  places;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  it;  absolutely. 
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Mr.  MsAD.  We  never  had  more  than  3,000. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  I  asked  the  witness  that  question  and  he  can  answer 
it  as  he  pleases.  I  do  not  know  and  do  not  care.  I  asked  him  the 
question  and  he  made  that  answer. 

Mr.  Wright.  Six  thousand  strike  breakers  were  picked  up  to  take 
their  places.  Those  are  statements  that  were  made  absolutely  by 
the  daily  papers  that  were  representing  the  sugar  planters'  side  of  the 
case  at  that  time.        . 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  not  think  the  Japanese  are  rather  unjustly 
criticized  for  the  part  they  took  in  some  of  these  matters  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  In  what  particular  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  not  think  they  have  a  right  to  contribute  to 
these  things  if  they  want  to  and  have  a  right  to  nave  a  strike  fund  if 
they  want  it  ? 

Mr,  Wright.  Have  a  right  to  have  a  strike  fund  ? 

Mr,  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  Certainly;  every  organization  has  a  right  and  has  a 
duty  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  Japanese  can  not  be  criticized 
for  any  of  their  activities  in  these  matters  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  should  not,  in  my  ppinion,  be  criticized  for 
using  every  legitimate  effort  to  win  this  strike;  that  is,  from  a  labor 
point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  But  labor  did  not  help  them;  labor  did  not  con- 
tribute anv  of  that  money — the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or 
any  of  its  branches — so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Not  that  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Filipinos  did  not  help  them  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Fihpinos  nelped  them  by  helping  themselves. 
The  Filipinos  were  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  flie  Japanese, 
because  they  are  a  different  class  of  people;  they  spend  their  money 
as  fast  as  they  get  it  and  they  do  not  save  at  aU:  consequently  the 
Filipino  is  constitutionally  broke,  and  he  is  impulsive;  he  went  out 
on  the  strike  expecting,  I  suppose,  more  support  than  he  got. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese  did  not  support  the  Filipinos  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  they  did,  yes;  they  supported  them  by  con- 
tributions of  food  to  their  refugee  camp. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wright,  you  are  or  were  recently  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Labor  Review  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Are  you  still  an  editor  of  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  still  on  the  staff;  yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Are  you  whoUy  or  partly  responsible  for  the  editorials 
or  other  opinions  expressed  m  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  you  understand,  that  paper  is  run  by  an 
editorial  committee  and  we  are  jointly  responsible,  responsible  to 
the  labor  council. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Then  you  are  partly  responsible  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  partly  responsible;  yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Coming  oack  to  tms  commission,  I  would  like  to  know 
on  what  grounds  you  characterize  the  commission  now  before  this 
committee  as  a  *^fake  labor  commission  ". 

Mr.  WRiGHr.  Why,  that  is  the  way  it  is  regarded  hj  our  people, 
for  this  reason:  That  it  is  sent  here  as  a  labor  qommission  and  it 
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comes  not  representing  labor  and  not  voicing  the  views  of  labor,  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  called  a  fake  labor  commission  or  so-called  labor 
commission. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  Territory  by  direction  of  the  legislature  f 

ifr.  Weight.  It  is  a  fact;  yes;  that  it  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor; it  is  a  bona  fide  Territorial  commission;  yes;  but  it  is  a  fake 
so  far  as  labor  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Just  in  that  one  particular  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes.  No  one  denies  the  legality  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  the  conmiissiori  was  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  true  title  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Hawaii  Emergency  Labor  Commission,  I 
believe,  was  the  title  given  it  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Does  the  Government  have  anything  to  do  with  your 
being  here  or  are  you  acting  solely  on  the  authority  granted  yoii  by 
labor  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  Government  has  something  to  do  with  my  being 
here,  so  far  as  part  of  my  work  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  mean  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  the  Government  has  no  tiling  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Why  do  you  refer  in  your  paper  to  the  efforts  of  that 
conmiission  as  a  '*  disgraceful  conspiracy  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
planters"? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  the  way  it  is  generally  regarded,  as  having 
been  inspired  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  and  as 
being  here  in  the  interest  of  the  sugar  planters  rather  than  in  the 
interest  of  the  real  development  of  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  is  tne  circulation  of  your  paper,  the  liabor 
Review  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  About  1,200. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  body  of  labor  is  it  designed  to  aid  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  To  aid  ? 

Mr.  vShaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  voice  the  opinions  and 
beliefs  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Of  organized  labor  ?  • 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  the  Japanese  can  not  belong  to  your  organizations, 
if  I  understand  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  is  what  you  understood;  yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  that  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  They  can  not,  but  they  do. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  the  last  page  of  your  paper 
is  printed  in  the  Japanese  language  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Part  of  the  last  page  is  printed  in  the  Japanese 
language  for  this  reason :  That  labor  believes,  and  always  has  beliovedr 
that  the  ultimate  solution  of  our  local  problem  hes  in  the  Americani- 
zation of  the  Japanese  who  are  there  on  the  islands;  labor  believes 
that  if  all  further  imnortation  of  Japanese  is  stopped  that  eventually 
we  will  be  able  to  solve  our  own  problems  through  the  education  of 
the  Japanese  in  American  ideals. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  still  beUeve  the  Japanese  can  be  Americanized  I 
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Mr.  Wright.  Well,  whether  they  can  or  not  is  something  the  future 
only  will  show,  but  we  believe  that  the  younger  generation  of  Japanese 
can  be  at  least  partially  Americanized,  and  we  all  hope  the  next 
generation  will  become  still  more  Americanized. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  second  generation  of  Japanese  go  to  the 
temples  or  churches?  Do  they  pursue  the  Japanese  religion,  the 
second  generation,  speaking  by  and  large  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  some  of  them  do,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
who  do  not.  There  are  a  ereat  many  who  belong  to  the  Christian 
organizations;  in  fact,  we  nave  what  is  called  there  the  Japanese 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Wright.  Which  is  largely  patronized  by  young  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  younger  Japanese  will  go  to  the 
Christian  organizations  rather  than  to  the  Buddhists? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  at  least  they  will  go  eventually,  if  the  right 
efforts  are  made. 

Mr.  Free.  I  was  a  little  interested  in  your  statement  that  a  part 
of  your  paper  was  printed  in  Japanese.  Do  you  get  a  Japanese  to  set 
it  up  for  you  ( 

Mr.  Wright.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Free.  Do  ^ou  get  a  Japanese  to  set  up  that  part  of  your  paper 
which  is  printed  in  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  How  do  you  know  that  which  you  give  him  to  set  up 
is  set  up  like  you  give  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  so  far  as  that  goes,  we  do  not  know  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  Japanese  editor? 

Mr.  Wright.  No.  vVe  do  this:  We  submit  the  copy  to  Japanese 
printers  to  set  up. 

The  Chairman.  Union  printers  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  we  have  practically  no  union  printers]^ there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes.  And  it  is  set  up  and  then  some  other  Japanese 
is  asked  to  give  an  outline  of  what  is  set  up  in  that  way.  Through 
that  method  we  see  whether  or  not  the  matter  has  been  followed 
that  we  have  given  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japanese  write  any  of  that  stuff  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No.     Not  up  to  the  time  I  left. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  bit? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anything  printed  in  that  edition  of  the  paper 
about  the  contribution  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wright*  In  our  paper  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  edition  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Any  edition  that  is  printed  partly  in  Japanese. 
Has  there  been  anytmng  said  about  the  Japanese  themselves  con- 
tributing money  to  send  witnesses  on  here  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  probably  was  in  the  last  edition. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  printed  in  Japanese  only  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Japanese  that  contributed? 
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Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  in  English,  for  the  information 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  the  same  thing,  I  believe,  was  printed  in  English: 
that  is,  the  request  for  all  races  to  join  in  this  contribution. 

Mr.  Shaw.  When  did  you  begin  publishing  a  part  of  your  paper  in 
Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Right  from  the  very  start. 

Mr.  Shaw.  When  the  paper  was  first  organized  you  started  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Have  you  any  contract  or  understanding  with  th^ 
Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  that  the  Japanese  will  purchase  i 
certain  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  no  contract;  no. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Have  you  any  understanding? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  do  purchase,  however,  200  or  260  copies. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  have  a  definite  agreement 

Mr.  Wright  (interposing).  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  the  Japanese  will  purchase  300  copies  of  each  U'^'U** 
of  yourpaper  in  order  to  keep  it  alive  financially,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  pick  out  the  paper  that  has  those  two  rfeuni*'- 
this  gentleman  referred  to,  and  that  bill? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  authorized,  with  the  assistance  of  th* 
clerk,  to  find  anything  that  is  pertinent  and  insert  it  in  the  recon: 
You  want  their  labor  bill  and  one  editorial  to  which  you  referred. 

Mr.  Raker.  Two  editorials  Mr.  Free  referred  to,  and  the  witno-- 
referred  to  his  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  will  put  those  in  your  testimony,  will  you  i 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  those  the  ones  ?  Why  do  you  not  give  them  to  i^  • 
reporter  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  first  edition  is  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  find  it  for  you.  Are  there  any  «»th  - 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  the  labor  organization,  the  central  body.  takr:. 
any  action  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  laborers  i  Are  they  f .  * 
the  admission  of  them,  or  their  exclusion  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  they  are  for  the  exclusion  of  them  absolutely 
for  the  exclusion  of  any  Asiatics. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  Japanese  and  Chinese? 

Mr.  Wright.  Japanese  ana  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  Hindus  also,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  tne  Hindus  have  been  mention*'-: 
at  all,  but  Asiatics  are  supposed  to  include  the  Japanese  and  CTiimv* 
They  indorse  the  stand  of  the  Denver  convention,  and  that  is  ii>* 
stand  that  organized  labor  has  always  maintained. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  arc  through  with  you,  Mr.  Wright,  unle^* 

^ou  are  recalled,  and  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Snyder,  wJ. 
elp  you  when  you  are  ready  to  revise  your  testimony. 
Mr.  Wright.  May  I  ask  whether  I  will  have  the  right  to  submit  t*- 
committee    any   corrections    or   pertinent   additions   to    the    testi- 
mony ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  are  entitled  to  round  out  in  a  reasonable 
way  the  information  given  where  we  shut  you  off,  and  if  you  have  any 
written  statement  in  addition  that  you  want  to  add,  or  any  exhibits, 
just  show  them  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  have  an  exhibit  here  that  I  was  desirous  of  adding. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  everything  you  have  that  seems  to  be 
pertinent. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  this  exhibit?     What  does  it  relate  to? 

Mr,  Wright.  This  gives  the  advertisement  of  labor  by  the  National 
Chiard  Emplojrment  Bureau. 

(The  advertisement  referred  to  follows.) 

The  National  Guard  Employment  Bureau  will  furnish  you  with  all  classes  of  Filipino 
labor.     Arrangements  completed  at  12  Merchant  Street,  phone  3864. 

Mr.  Wright.  Here  is  an  article  appearing  in  the  magazine  called 
**  Sugar, ''  supporting  our  argument  for  the  introduction  of  machinery 
as  the  solution  for  the  problem,  and  also  describing  the  paper-mulch 
system  by  which  Olaa  plantation  saves  about  30  per  cent  of  its  total 
labor  costs. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Another  method  for  relieving  Hawaiian  labor  conditions  is  suggested  by  Joseph 
TimmoDS  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  who,  in  a  recent  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
the  Japanese  menace  in  Hawaii,  quotes  C.  F.  Eckart  of  Olaa  plantation  as  follows: 

**I  believe  the  planters  should  offer  a  big  bonus,  say  $100,000,  for  a  practicable 
t-ane-cutting  ma<*hine  and  another  for  a  cane-loading  machine.  They  must  do  it 
Mjon,  before  labor  shortage  and  exactions  cripple  them.  They  should  attract  the  best 
inventive  and  engineering  brains  of  America  to  this  problem.  We  are  developing 
an  upright,  one-year  variety  of  cane  which  will  make  the  problem  of  cutting  hy 
machine  easier. ' ' 

Ultimately  the  planters  will  be  forced  to  develop  labor-saving  machinery  or  sell' 
out  to  the  Japanese,  says  Timmons. 

Planters  slnd  plantation  men  told  him,  he  says,  that  no  machine  could  be  made  to 
<'u  t  cane,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of  such 
a  machine. 

•nut  the  most  brilliant  plantation  manager  on  the  islands,"  says  Timmons,  "sup- 
ports my  contention  that  it  can  and  must  be  done." 

r.  F.  Eckart,  for  seven  years  manager  of  Olaa  plantation  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  ^ 
and  for  25  years  in  the  sugar  business  as  an  agricultural  chemist,  stands  at  the  top- 
of  plantation  managers.  When  he  took  charge  of  Olaa  plantation,  where  rains  are 
heavy,  the  cost  of  cutting  wee^s  to  keep  them  from  smothering  out  the  new  growth, 
of  cane  after  cutting  was  enormous.  He  started  a  careful  line  of  scientific  experimen- 
tation, with  this  result. 

A  paper  mill  built  by  him  makes  a  coarse,  brown  paper  of  the  'bagasse,"  or  fibrous 
pulp  from  the  sugar  mills.  This  paper  is  treated  with  asphalt  and  is  spread  over  the 
entire  field  after  the  cane  cutting.  The  weeds  can  not  penetrate  it  and  they  die; 
the  young  shoots  of  cane  force  their  way  through  and  thrive  without  a  weed  to  sap  the 
strenj^  of  the  soil.  More,  the  strength  of  the  paper  is  gauged  to  a  nicety  so  that  only 
tho  strongest  cane  slioots  can  pierce  it,  and  thus  a  thinning  is  avoided  and  the  proper 
stand  insured. 

This  achievement,  possibly  uneqiialed  in  agricultural  history,  has  saved  62  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  caretaking  labor — ^which  was  58  per  cent  of  the  entire  labor  cost  both  on 
the  plantation  and  in  the  sugar  mills. 

Further,  it  has  increased  the  crop  of  Olaa  plantation  approximately  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  figuring  on  5-cent  raw  sugar. 

•  It  is  inevitable  that  cane  will  be  cut  and  loaded  by  machines,"  Eckart  said  to* 
me      ''Our  planters  have  been  among  the  most  progressive  in  the  world.    They 
have  done  wonders  in  the  mills,  and  in  scientific  crop  improvement.    I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  matter  of  cane-cutting  and  cane-loading  machinery  has  been  approached, 
only  in  a  desultory'  manner." 

Mr.  Raker.  That  article  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Eckart 
of  the  Olaa  plantation.     Is  that  the  one  where  you  saw  the  machines  t 
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Mr.  Wright.  No;  Olaa  is  the  plantation  where  they  are  using  th^ 
paper  mulching. 

Supplementary  Statement  Submitted  by  George  W.  Wright,  HoxoLnr, 

Hawaii. 

The  first  public  announcement  of  the  proposed  action  was  made  in  the  Star  Builft.: 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  20,  1921,  in  an  article  entitled  ^'Governor  take^  action  t 
have  Congress  allow  Hawaii  to  import  labor."  Under  a  box  containing  the  t**xt  ' 
the  proposed  act  is  the  following  subhead,  ''Requests  legislature  to  memorialise  t'  l 
gress  to  permit  bringing  in  orientals  and  asks  appointment  of  an  emeiigency  oomc^  j^ 
sion  to  ^o  to  Washington.'*  Attention  is  called  to  the  definite  use  of  the  word  '*•  n 
entals"  in  view  of  Judge  Raker's  question  as  to  whether  the  local  papers  had  carri'-i 
the  impression  that  such  was  the  object  of  the  resolution. 

The  following  clipping  from  that  article  shows  that  the  resolution  was  in  trod  co  <' 
in  both  houses  that  same  day,  the  20th:, 

"It  is  requested  by  the  governor  that  the  proposed  resolution  be  submitted  to  !>• 
same  house  committee  which  now  has  under  consideration  the  concurrent  rp9)]uti  - 
introduced  recently  by  Representative  Norman  K.  Lyman,  of  Hawaii,  reque«»r-- 
Congress  to  permit  the  immigration  of  25,000  Chinese  laborers  for  the  agricvhuni 
industries. 

"Known  as  senate  bill  128,  the  administration  measure  creating  an  enM^re^-n  • 
labor  commission  submitted  to  the  two  houses  in  joint  session  to-day  by  Gov.  McCartl 
passed  the  senate  on  first  reading  shortly  before  noon  and  was  placecl  on  the  owler  : 
the  day  for  second  reading  to-morrow." 

On  the  following  day,  April  21,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  eeoate  1:1' 
passed  second  reading,  coming  up  for  third  ana  final  reading  on  the  following  cs . . 
the  22d,  as  shown  by  the  clipping  from  the  Star  Bulletin  of  the  issue  of  April  21,  liC 
In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  appears  the  record  of  the  action  of  the  house  oommit-'* 
in  reporting  out  the  resolution  with  a  favorable  recommendaticMi  on  the  2Ut,  btM 
action  being  deferred  until  the  following  day,  the  22d/ 


Senate  Unanimous  for  Labor  Mission  to  Go  to  Gamtau 

Under  suspension  of  the  rules,  sonata  bill  12^,  creating  an  emergency  labor  canipi.i- 
sion,  passed  the  senate  to-day  on  second  reading  and  comce  up  for'third  and  r>- 
readin^  to-morrow.    There  appears  to  be  no  Question  of  its  unanimous  adoption. 

It  dev'^eloped  in  debate  on  the  floor  to-dav  that  the  reason  the  concurrent  reBoiut:- 1 
accompanving  the  bill  was  introduced  in  tne  house  and  the  hill  in  the  senate  li««  i 
the  opposition  of  Representative  Uoopale.  The  house  having  adopted  a  rule  that : 
more  bills  shall  be  introduced  without  unanimous  consent,  Hoopale  was  able  to  bl-^i 
the  bill.  When  received  from  the  senate,  however,  only  a  simple  majority  is  rt^-juir  : 
to  pass  it. 

House  Approves  Move  to  Import  Labor  to  Hawaii. 

The  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  house  of  representatives  this  afternoon  re|«r;'  * 
favorably  on  the  resolution  introduced  yesterday  by  Representative  Norman  K,  I.\ir-»; 
requesting  Congress  to  permit  the  importation  of  a  certain  niunber  of  persona,  inclu.L: . 
orientals,  into  Hawaii  to  relieve  the  existing  labor  shortage. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  resolution  be  adoT)ted.  At  the  request  of  the  ttitr  • 
ducer  final  action  on  the  measure  was  deferred  until  to-morrow.  This  is  the  reeolntj  l 
submitted  with  the  governor's  message  presented  yesterday  to  the  legislature. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  August  J 
1921,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1921. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  (Siairman,  I  want  to  make  the  suggestion  that  we 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  would 
like  to  raise  the  legal  questions  involved  in  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  remember,  however,  that  two  delegates  came 
from  the  Trades  Council  of  Honolulu.  We  undertook  to  finish  yes- 
terday, but  did  not  quite  finish,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  hear 
the  second  man  this  morning.  After  that  I  presume  Mr.  Gompers 
vrants  to  be  heard,  and  after  that  I  know  of  no  other  witnesses. 
Then  will  come  the  matter  of  the  legal  phase  of  the  resolution  and 
the  matter  of  the  substitutes,  which  we  can  handle  either  in  open 
meeting  or  m  a  business  meeting. 

Mr.  Free.  Let  us  have  a  business  meeting  and  have  some  speed, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Chilton. 

STATEMEHT  OF  Hfi.  WILMOT  R.  CHILTON,  BEPBESENTINO 
THE  CEITTBAL  LABOB  COUNCIL  OF  HONOLTJLXJ,  TEBBITOBT 
OF  HAWAII. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  address  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Chilton.  Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  I  am  a  barber 
by  trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  was  bom  in  Honolulu  on  February  4,  1881. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  lived  there  all  your  life  ? 

Mr.  Chelton.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  left. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  family  there  1 

Mr.  Chclton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  selected  as  a  delegate  to  come  on  to 
present  statements  to  this  conunittee  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  To  confer  with  officials  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  were  you  selected  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  By  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
I  present  my  certificate  of  credentials. 

(The  certificate  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Honolulu,  Hawah,  July  5,  1921. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Brothers  G.  W.  Wright  and  W.  R.  Chilton  are  duly  authorized 
TO  repreeent  the  Honolulu  Central  Labor  Union,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  are  dele- 
gatec  to  speak  for  organized  labor  in  this  Territory. 

[seal.]  Geo.  W.  Wright,  President. 

EsTELLE  Baker,   Vice  President. 
C.  A.  Vickery,  Secretary. 
W.  R.  Chilton,  Treasurer. 
{Officers  of  Honolulu  Central  Labor  Union.) 
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Mr.  Chilton.  So  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Onodera. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  i 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  went  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  him  and  he  told  me  that  he  wonld 
take  it  up  with  the  contribution  committee  of  the  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  that  I  should  come  back  the  following  day.  That 
I  (lid,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  could 
not  make  a  contribution,  but  that  the  individual  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  could.*  He  said  that  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  could  not  do  it  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  Haole 
Chamber  of  Commerce  might  find  it  out  and  get  after  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  chamber  of  commerce  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  were  afraid  that  the  Haole  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce might  find  it  out.  That  is  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  a  Japanese  word  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  Hawaiian  word.  He  said  that  I 
could  go  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  to' inform  them  that  it  would  be  all  right;  that  they 
could  telephone  Mr.  Onodera.  I  told  him  I  thought  that  was  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and  I  did  not  go  to  any  of  those  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  money  that  was  received  from  the 
Japanese  raised  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  It  was  raised  from  different  people  and  associations. 
I  can  not  divulge  their  names,  because  it  is  confidential  between  them 
and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir;  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  who  the  individuals  and  associations 
were  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  who  made  the  largest  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  could  not  divulge  that,  because  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  promise  with  me,  and  I  would  not  want  to  do  that.  I  can 
say  that  we  got  a  little  over  $1,500  from  the  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  you  do  not  want  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee who  made  the  largest  inaividual  contribution  from  among 
the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  I  feel  this  way,  that  it  was  confidential 
l>otween  them  and  myself,  and  that  I  would  be  breaking  a  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  sa?y  whether  it  was  received 
from  a  society  or  an  inaividual  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  That  would  be  breaking  a  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  say  what  was  the  largest  sum 
received  from  any  organization  there  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  T  could  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  say  what  the  smallest  sum  was  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  be  willing  to  say  what  was  the 
largest  or  what  was  the  smallest. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  say  whether  the  contributions 
ran  down  to  as  low  as  50  cents? 
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The  Chairman.  How  was  that  selection  made  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  That  selection  was  made  in  this  way,  that  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  send  on  any  delegates,  the  chairman  had  the 
power  to  appoint  the  delegates  and  tl^en  those  delegates  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  council. 

The  Chairman.  The  council  consists  of  how  many  members  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  In  the  neighborhood  of  45  or  50. 

The  Chairman.  The  approval  had  to  be  by  the  entire  council  then  ? 

Mr.  CniLtoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  president  had  the  power  to  name  the  delegates  ? 

Mr.  CmLTON.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  the  power  to  name  the  delegates. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  done  by  a  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  It  was  done  by  a  resolution  in  one  meeting,  and  then 
the  president  appointed  the  delegates.  Then  at  the  next  meeting  it 
was  confirmed  oy  the  council. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  pretty  good  attendance  at  the  meeting 
when  it  was  confirmed  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  About  35. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Wright,  were 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  appointments  were  confirmed  by  the 
council  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  said  then  about  the  means  of 
transportation  and  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Well,  we  were  to  make  solicitations — that  is,  solicit 
means  and  get  contributions. 

The  Chairman.  The  names  of  the  menbers  of  that  committee  were 
given  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  think  that  is  the  committee,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

The  Chairman.  That  committee  went  out  around  town  to  raise 
money  to  start  you  two  delegates  to  Washington,  D.  C.  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  part  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  much  desire  on  the  part  of  other  mem- 
bers to  make  the  trip  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  make  the  trip. 

The  Chairman.  Various  members  wanted  to  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  find  out  his  age  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  the  date  of  his  birth.  What  is  your 
racial  stock  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  American. 

The  Chairman.  Your  father  lived  in  the  islands  how  longt 

Mr.  Chilton.  He  went  there  in  1879  and  is  there  yet. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  go  among  tne  Japanese  and 
solicit  funds  i 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  did  not  really  go  among  them,  but  they  looked  mc 
up,  and  one  of  the  fellows  who  made  a  contribution  told  me  to  go 
down  to  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  that  he  thought 
they  would  make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  name  of  that  map? 
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Mr.  Chilton.  So  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Onodera. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  went  to  him? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  him  and  he  told  me  that  he  would 
take  it  up  with  the  contribution  committee  of  the  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  that  I  should  come  back  the  following  day.  That 
I  did,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  could 
not  make  a  contribution,  but  that  the  individual  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  could.*  He  said  that  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  could  not  do  it  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  Haole 
Chamber  of  Commerce  might  find  it  out  and  get  after  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  cnamber  of  commerce  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  were  afraid  that  the  Haole  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce might  find  it  out.  That  is  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  Japanese  word? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  Hawaiian  word.  He  said  that  I 
could  go  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  to' inform  them  that  it  would  be  all  right;  that  they 
could  telephone  Mr.  Onodera.  I  told  him  I  thought  that  was  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and  I  did  not  go  to  any  of  those  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  money  that  was  received  from  the 
Japanese  raised  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  It  was  raised  from  different  people  and  associations. 
I  can  not  divulge  their  names,  because  it  is  confidential  between  them 
and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir;  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  who  the  individuals  and  associations 
were  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  who  made  the  largest  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  could  not  divulge  that,  because  it  would  be  a 
l)reach  of  promise  with  me,  and  I  would  not  want  to  do  that.  I  can 
say  that  we  got  a  little  over  $1,500  from  the  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  you  do  not  want  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee who  made  the  largest  individual  contribution  from  among 
the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  I  feel  this  way,  that  it  was  confidential 
between  them  and  myself,  and  that  I  would  be  breaking  a  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  wiUing  to  say  whether  it  was  received 
from  a  society  or  an  ind.ividual  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  That  would  be  breaking  a  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  say  what  was  the  largest  sum 
received  from  any  organization  there  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  say  what  the  smallest  sum  was  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  be  wilUng  to  say  what  was  the 
largest  or  what  was  the  smallest. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  say  whether  the  contributions 
ran  down  to  as  low  as  50  cents  ? 
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Mr.  Chilton.  They  ran  down  to  as  low  as  $1  contributions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  contributions  as  large  as  $100 
from  any  one  outfit  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  would  not  want  to  say  how  high  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  discuss  that  a  little  later.  You  are  a  long- 
time resident  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  discussion  there  all  the  time  as  between 
foreigners  and  citizens  ?    Do  they  call  the  Americans  foreigners  t 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  the  Japanese  claimed  that  they 
were  afraid  of  the  foreign  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Chilton.  That  is  what  they  call  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  They  call  it  the  Haole  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That 
does  not  exactly  mean  foreign,  but  white  man  or  foreigner. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Chilton.  That  is  the  translation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  all  the  white  men  are  not  citizens,  and 
all  the  men  that  are  not  of  white  blood  are  not  aliens. 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  but  you  do  not  have  to  be  an  alien  to  be  a 
Haole. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  What  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  There  is  a  Haole  over  there.  Mr.  Mead  is  a  Haole, 
and  he  has  been  there  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  there  a  long  time,  and  I  wish  vou 
would  give  to  the  committee  your  views  as  to  the  situation.  (Jive 
us  your  views  frankly  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  would  rather  answer  questions,  because  then  I 
would  know  exactly  what  the  committee  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  develop  the  condition  in  Hawaii 
generally  as  between  the  races,  first.  You  have  seen  the  Japanese 
coming  in  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Ciulton.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  when  they  first  started  to  come 
30  years  ago.  I  was  just  a  kid  then.  I  remember  their  coming,  and 
we  have  largo  numbers  there  now  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  the  picture  brides  coming  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  them  coming. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  the  Japanese  going  into  business  i 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  interfere  with  your  business  any  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  interfere  with  everybody's  business. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chilton,  what  is  your  impression  about  the  growing 
power  of  the  Japanese  ?  Is  their  power  increasing  in  Hawaii  ?  For 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  numbers,  are  they  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  races  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes;  they  propagate  very  fast. 

Mr.  Box.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  census  reports  showing  the 
population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Box.  What  do  vou  understand  to  be  the  present  Japanese 
population  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  About  110,000,  or  about  43  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  islands. 
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Mr.  Box.  These  figures  place  it  higher  than  that.  What  is  the 
Portuguese  population  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  know  what  their  population  is. 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  the  Hawaiian  population  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Hawaiian  population  is  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  ? 

Mr.  Ohilton.  I  believe  it  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  Box.  It  has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  100  years  1 

Mr.  Chilton.  For  the  last  40  years. 

Mr.  Box.  You  do  not  go  further  back  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  What  about  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  and  their  dis- 
position to  be  solid  as  a  race  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  are  very  solid  as  a  race.    I  can  say  that  much. 

Mr.  Box.  They  have  a  kind  of  community  or  racial  life  of  their  owijl 
right  there  in  the  midst  of  the  other  population  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  associate  only  with  themselves. 

Mr.  Box.  Were  you  there  when  they  had  the  big  strike  in  the 
islands  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  in  the  handling  of  that 
strike — and  I  am  talking  about  the  Japanese  and  not  any  other  race 
of  people — they  dealt  with  their  employers  and  others  largely  through 
the  Japanese  consuls  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  how  they  dealt  with  them. 
I  have  a  recollection  that  the  Japanese  consul  was  mixed  up  in  it. 

Mr.  Box.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  You  do  not  know  that  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  On  second  consideration,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  the  feeline  of  the  people  over  there  about  what 
is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  tne  Hawaiian  race  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  The  feeling  over  there  was  that  if  they  could  get 
coolies  the  Japanese  would  push  us  off  the  islands  unless  there  was 
something  done  or  unless  the  planters  and  corporations  there  would 
employ  about  50  per  cent  of  the  citizen  labor  in  the  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled trades  and  the  public  utility  companies  should  employ  100  per 
cent  citizen  labor. 

Mr.  Box.  You  say  that  if  they  could  get  coolie  labor  the  Japanese 
would  crowd  you  off  the  islands  or  out  of  the  industries;  how  would 
that  be  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  work  so  much  cheaper  than  we  do.         » 

Mr.  Box.  Would  the  bringing  in  of  more  Chinese  coolies  make  the 
Japanese  more  dangerous;  and  if  so,  how? 

Mr.  Chilton.  It  would,  I  believe,  if  provisions  were  not  made  that 
would  protect  citizen  labor  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  I  am  not  antagonizing 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that,  but  how  would  the  coining 
of  Chinese  make  the  Japanese  more  dangerous  ?  I  want  to  get  your 
viewpoint  on  that. 

Mr.  Chilton.  We  believe  that  the  Japanese  would  leave  the  plan- 
tations. They  work  like  a  ratchet.  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  slip 
backwards,  but  they  always  go  ahead.     You  know  how  a  ratchet 
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have  small  stores;  they  are  carpenters,  bricklayers,  pamters,  etc.; 
they  follow  all  the  crafts  except  that  there  are  no  molders. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Was  the  principal  number  of  Japanese  engaged  in  the 
cane  and  sugar  fields  before  tne  last  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  had  a  great  many  in  the  fields  prior  to  six 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  y^ou  did  not  want 
the  chamber  of  commerce  to  know  about  your  coming  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  did  not  say  that.  -^ 

Mr.  Rakeb.  All  right.     Then  about  this  contribution. 

The  Chaibman.  He  did  not  sav  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  He  did  not  say  all  of  it  but  he  said  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chii^ton.  I  said  that  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
did  not  want  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  know. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Whv? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  did  not  tell  me  the  reason  why.  I  believe 
thej  would  willingly  give  the  money  but  they  did  not  want  anybody 
to  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What,  in  your  mind,  could  have  been  the  objection 
of  these  men,  who  were  willing  to  contribute^  to  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  knowing  what  was  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Well,  the  big  Japanese  stores  there  do  a  large 
business  with  Japan,  and  they  very  likely  sell  through  the  agencies 
of  the  different  jwantations  to  the  plantations.  A  Japanese  will  not 
buy  anything  but  his  own  product.  If  you  have  Hawaiian  rice 
selling  at  4 J  cents  and  Japanese  rice  selling  at  13  cents  a  pound  he 
will  buy  Japanese  rice;  he  will  not  buy  Hawaiian  rice.  In  that  way 
they  get  their  stuff  from  their  own  country,  and  they  do  not  patronize 
our  industries  at  all. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  When  did  the  first  objection  to  the  Japanese  come 
from  the  sugar  planters,  if  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that;  I  do  not  know  when  it 
came;  I  am  not  informed  about  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  they  have  any  trouble  with  them  before  the  strike 
of  1920?  Did  the  planters  have  any  trouble  with  the  Japanese 
before  the  strike  of  1920? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  they  with  the  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No.  1  think  there  was  some  kind  of  a  strike  years 
ago  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  with  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  came  over  here  a  long  distance.  Just  what  did 
3^ou  come  here  to  tell  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  really  did  not  start  here  to  tell  the  committee  any- 
thing; we  came  here  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  we  did  not  come  here  to  tell  the  committee 
anything. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  ask  you  about  that.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  ?    What  did  you  want  to  learn  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Why,  we  just  wanted  to  put  our  side  of  the  question 
up  to  them;  that  is  all.  Anything  they  wanted  to  know  we  would 
tell  them. 
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The  Chairbcan.  Personally^  you  wanted  to  confer  with  them  as  to 
the  proposed  admission  of  orientals  or  other  labor  to  the  islands? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  want  to  consult  them  about  aflSliation 
with  the  Filipino  labor  organization  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  that  yourself? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  want  to  talk  with  them  about  the  Japanese 
labor  organization  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Not  that  I  know  of,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  this  thin?  discussed  in  the  Central 
Labor  Council — the  application  of  the  Pifipino  labor  organization 
for  affiliation  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No.  I  have  only  been  a  member  of  the  Central 
Labor  Council  since  March  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  consult  with  the  officers  of  the  federation 
when  you  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  assist  Mr.  Wright  in  the  preparation  of 
his  written  statement  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No:  he  did  that  all  by  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  done  after  he  got  here^ 

Mr.  Chilton.  Most  of  it  was  done  in  Honolulu,  but  I  think  he  did 
some  of  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  represents  his  views  and  observations  more  than 
yours  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  submittea  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  it  was  not,  but  I  knew  what  was  in  it;  I  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  the  cablegram  that  was  sent  to  Sir.  Wallace ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  statement 
issued  a  few  days  later  correcting  some  of  the  charges  or  modifying 
them  in  a  certain  way  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  come  before  you  at  aU? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No*  that  was  none  of  my  business. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  are  a  member  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  i 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  am  the  treasurer  and  I  have  to  pay  for  it;  that  is 

all  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  central 

labor  council  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Since  February  or  March,  I  think  March  11,  but  I  am 
not  sure.  I  would  not  make  a  sure  statement,  but  either  the  latter 
part  of  February  or  the  first  part  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  As  treasurer  you  pay  out  the  funds  on  vouchers? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  make  checks  on  vouchers;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  fund  that  was  raised  from  the  Japanese 
in  Honolulu  to  send  you  and  Mr.  Wright  on  reported  to  the  central 
labor  council  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  All  funds  that  come  from  members  are  reported,  but 
funds  that  come  from  nonmembers  are  not  recorded. 
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The  Chairman.  Funds  of  that  kind  are  not  recorded  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  recorded  there  at  all  that  fifteen  hundred 
and  some  odd  dollars  had  been  contributed  for  this  trip  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  central  labor  council  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  dividing  of  that  money  between  you  and  Mr.  Wright  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  he  fixed  that  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  each  took  half? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  some  more  money  being  collected 
over  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Our  members  are  collecting  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  central  labor  council  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  getting  along  with  it? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  I  do  not  know;  not  yet.     We  know  there  is 
some  money  coming  to  us;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  will  collect  as  much  as  the 
Japanese  contributed  ? 

Mr.  Chilton..  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  As  treasurer  of  the  central  labor  coimcil,  do  you 
pay  out  the  money  that  is  paid  for  getting  out  the  labor  paper? 

Mr.  Chilton,   i  es. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  in  the  money,  whatever  money  comes 
in  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japanese  pay  for  their  250  or  300  copies, 
or  whatever  the  number  is  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  pay  for  them  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  pay  for  them  by  the  week  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  When  they  get  them,  yes. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  Once  a  week. 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes;  but  sometimes  they  skip  a  week  and  pay  once 
in  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  pay  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  pay  $12.50. 

Mr.  Free.  That  is,  it  is  paid  in  one  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  go  back  will  you  have  a  report  to  make 
to  the  central  labor  coimcil  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  What  kind  of  a  report  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chilton.  Well,  just  what  we  done  here;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  come  along  as  financial  agent  of  the 
delegation  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Just  what  I  did  say,  that  if  Congress  should  allow 
Chinese  coolies  there,  there  should  be  some  provision  made  whereby 
the  skilled  and  semiskilled — that  is,  50  per  cent  should  be  citizen 
labor  and  the  public  utilities  should  have  100  per  cent  citizen  labor. 
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The  Chaibman.  In  jour  lifetime  residence  in  Honolulu  have  you 
found  the  pubhc  skating  along  and  trimming  along  between  the 
largest  population  and  the  others — the  Japanese,  for  instance  t 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  Something  like  you  said  in  answer  to  Judge 
Raker,  that  one  reason  in  your  mina  why  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  did  not  want  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  know 
about  the  contribution  was  for  fear  some  of  the  Japanese  stores 
which  mi^ht  trade  with  the  plantations  would  not  want  it  known, 
or  somethmg  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Chilton.  That  is  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  do  anything  of  that  kind  in  your 
business  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  much  business  with  the  Japanese  V 

Mr.  Chilton.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  American  citizens  afraid  to  speak  out 
loud  about  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  talk  about  them  much  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Quite  a  bit;  yes; 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  vour  personal  view  about  the  propriety  of 
accepting  a  substantial  contribution  from  a  foreim  race  between  the 
members  of  which  and  your  own  race  there  is  Uiis  kind  of  feeling? 
How  do  you  feel  about  that  t  Do  you  feel  that  is  fully  justified  ?  1 
want  to  get  your  viewpoint. 

Mr.  CmLTON.  I  thought  I  was  fully  justified  myself.  I  did  not 
come  over  here  to  lobby  for  the  Japanese  or  anvbody  else. 

Mr.  Box.  What  must  have  been  the  view  of  the  Japanese  people 
when  they  wanted  to  help  finance  this  trip  and  wanted  to  keep  it  a 
secret  ?  Do  not  misunderstand  my  attitude.  I  just  want  to  get  your 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  suppose  they  wanted  to  use  us  if  they  could.  That 
is  very  likely. 

Mr.  Box.  And  you  gather  from  that  that  their  views  ai^d  interest 
is  hostile  to  this  resolution  t 

Ikfr.  Chilton.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  them  say  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Well,  they  do  not  say  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Chilton.  But  most  of  them  believe  that  on  account  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  and  the  contract  labor  law  this  thing  will 
never  go  through.    That  is  what  most  of  the  Japanese  believe. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese  think  that? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  can  not  be  dislodged  ?  The 
Japanese  think  they  can  not  be  forced  out  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  That  is  the  idea  they  have. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chilton,  did  any  officer  or  other  representative 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
ask  you  or  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu  or  Mr.  Wright  to 
come  to  the  mainland  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the 
enactment  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  committee,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Chilton.  Just  for  protesting  against  this  resolution  as  it  is 
at  present 

Mr.  GrOMPEBS  (interposing).  Did  any  officer  of  tke  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  any  other  representative 

Mr.  Free  (interposing) .  I  suggest  that  he  be  permitted  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Chilton.  You  mean  any  officer  of  the  federation  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  ? 

Air.  GrOMPERs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  they  did  not  ask  us  to  come  over.  We  feel  that 
as  Americans  we  had  that  liberty. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  the  officers  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  came  to  know  that  a 
committee  was  coming  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Ohilton.  I  believe  they  were  notified  by  wire  from  Honolulu. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Do  you  know  of  any  connection  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  or  its  officers,  had  in  any  way  with  the  solicita- 
tion of  funds  from  the  Japanese  or  from  any  others  f 

Mr.  Chilton.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is,  the  federation  officers  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  Chilton.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Free.  Mr.  Chilton,  I  am  a  little  bit  curious  to  know  how  you 
approached  Onodera.     You  went  directly  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  was  requested  to  go  to  him;  yes. 

Mr.  Free.  Who  requested  you  to  go  t 

Mr.  Chilton.  One  of  the  Japanese  merchants  there. 

Mr.  Free.  Where  did  this  thing  start,  the  matter  of  getting  money 
from  the  Japanese  ?  Was  it  discussed  in  your  central  labor  council 
first,  and  is  that  where  it  started  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  by  special  resolution.  We  did  not  make  any 
special  mention  of  who  we  were  going  to  get  money  from,  but  that  we 
were  goine  to  get  contributions  from  anybody  and  everybody  and 
advertised  for  such. 

Mr.  Free.  And  you  were  one  of  those  selected  to  get  contributions  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  What  Jap  did  you  ^o  to  first  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Well,  I  won't  give  his  name,  but  it  was  a  Japanese 
merchant,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to — I  did  not  go  to  him,  but  he  met 
me  on  the  way  to  the  fish  market,  when  I  Was  going  to  buy  fish,  and 
he  asked  if  I  was  going  to  Washington,  and  I  told  him  yes. 

Mr.  Free.  Then  what  else  transpired  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  He  asked  if  I  was  going  to  protest  agsinst  the 
importation  of  coolies  and  I  told  him  yes,  and  he  made  a  donation 
himself  and  told  me  to  go  to  see  Onodera,  the  secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Free.  Then  you  went  to  see  Onodera.  What  did  you  tell 
Onodera  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute.     How  much  did  he  contribute? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  much  he  contributed. 
I  would  not  want  to  say  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  said  a  Japanese  merchant  met  you 
and  contributed. 
Mr.  Chilton.  Yes;  he  contributed. 
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The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  store  did  he  have  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  think  he  had  a  big  store,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  A  dry  goods  store  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Diy  goods,  crockery,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  American  trade  or  Japanese  trade  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Japanese  and  American  trade. 

Mr.  Free.  Then  at  his  suggestion  you  went  to  see  the  secretary 
of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Conmierce  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  told  him  what  my  mission  was  and  that  I  was  sent 
over  there. 

Mr.  Free.  Just  tell  us  the  words  used. 

Mr.  CinLTON.  That/ 1  was  sent  over  to  see  him  and  that  I  understood 
they  might  make  some  contribution  toward  us  going  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  Free.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  were  going  to  do  at  Washing- 
ton, and  why  you  were  going  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  He  knew  why  we  were  going;  he  had  read  it  in  the 
papers.  He  told  me  to  come  around  the  next  morning,  and  he  would 
see  the  contribution  committee,  and  the  next  morning  he  would  let 
me  know  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Free.  Had  you  been  telling  Mr.  Wright  what  was  going  on 
during  all  of  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Free.  Then  you  went  around  the  next  day  to  see  him? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  went  aroimd  the  next  morning,  I  think  at  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Free.  And  what  did  he  say  then? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Well,  he  told  me  that  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  a  body  could  not  make  any  contributions  because  they 
were  afraid  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  know  of  it, 
but  that  I  could  solicit  from  the  individual  members,  and  I  could 
request  them  to  ring  him  up  over  the  telephone  and  that  he  would 
O.  K.  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Free.  They  all  knew,  before  they  gave  any  money,  that  you 
were  coming  here  to  protest  against  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes;  it  was  in  all  the  papers. 

Mr.  Free.  Then  after  this  money  came  in  you  all  got  together, 
discussed  it,  and  divided  the  money  for  the  trip — is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  just  Wright  and  I. 

Mr.  Free.  Well,  the  other  members  of  your  Central  Labor  Council 
knew  of  the  money,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Some  of  them  may  have  known  about  it.  This 
money  was  ffiven  about  a  couple  of  days  before  we  left,  and  we  had  no 
meetings.  We  had  a  meeting  on,  I  think,  Friday,  and  we  left  the 
following  Tuesday,  and  under  the  enabling  resolution  which  the 
council  passed  we  were  authorized  to  accept  any  contributions  that 
were  offered. 

Mr.  Free.  You  are  the  treasurer  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  i 

Mr.  CinLTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  And  you  are  also  in  the  barbers'  union  ?  Is  it  a  union 
or  lodge  ? 

Mr.  CinLTON.  Union. 
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Mr.  Free.  And  you  hold  an  office  there  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  am  vice  president. 

Mr.  Free.  You  are  here  representing  the  Central  Labor  Council  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  am. 

Mr.  Free.  Mr.  Wright  is  the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  t 

Mr.  Chilton.  He  is. 

Mr.  Free.  Mr.  Wright  occupies  some  other  position.     Is  it  in  the 
machinists'  union? 

Mr.  Chilton.  He  is  president  of  the  machinists'  union. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  and  Mr.  Wright  started  you  knew  that 
the  money  you  had  for  the  trip  came  from  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  about  $140  from  the  navy  yard  employees  and 
$36  from  barbers. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  and  how  many 
dollars  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  About  $1,535  or  $1,540,  plus  $140  plus  $36. 

The  Chairman.  You  divided  it  exactly  even  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes;  exactly  even. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  expense  before  you  started? 

Mr.  Chilton.  A  couple  of  suit  cases;  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  anybody  else  contributed  or  promised 
any  money  at  the  time  you  started  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Oh,  yes-  they  had  promised. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  no  cash  in  hand  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  There  was. 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  Japanese  money  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Navy  yard  employees'  money,  and  some  from  the 
barbers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  labor  imion  contribute  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  The  navy  yard  workers  contributed   $140   before 
we  started. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  that  money  in  hand  ? 

Mr.  Chilton,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  Japanese  money  was  $1,535  less  than  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  navy  yard  workers  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  the  navy  yard  workers  was  about  $140. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  Japanese  money  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  barbers^  union  contribute  anything  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  are  making  contributions  now.     Some  of  the 
individual  fellows  contributed  individually,  but  not  as  a  union. 

The  Chairman,  In  cash  money  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  started  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  a  little  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Well,  that  was  not  a  union  contribution. 

The  Chairman.  I  got  the  impression   that  all   the  money  you 
started  with  was  the  $1,535  that  nad  come  from  the  Japanese. 
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Mr.  Chilton.  Yas,  plus  about  $140;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 
it  was  $140  from  the  navy  yard  workers,  and  I  think  the  barbers 
gave  us  something  like  $36.  That  is  all  we  had;  notliing  else  out- 
side of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  has  been  raised  over 
there  while  you  have  been  away  ? 

Mr.  Cl£ILTON.   No. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  way  of  guessing  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Free.  What  do  you  mean  by  navy  yard  workers  ?  Men  on 
Federal  jobs? 

Mr.  CiULTON.  The  men  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  Free.  Employed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Free.  That  is  where  Mr.  Wright  is  employed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  in  the  machinists'  union  and  the  Federal 
workera  are  clerks  and  general  employees  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  The  Federal  workers  consist  of  all  crafts;  they  have 
31  or  32  diflFerent  crafts  down  there.  They  have  crafts  there  that 
are  only  employed  at  Pearl  Harbor,  there  being  no  necessity  of  hav- 
ing them  in  Honolulu.  They  are  working  on  submarines  and  things 
like  that. 

.Mr.  Raker.  Had  you  learned  on  the  8th  day  of  July  that  House 
joint  resolution  171  had  been  ordered  reported  out  by  this  committee? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  heard  that  some  resoultion  was  ordered  reported 
out;  I  did  not  know  if  it  was  that  one. 

Mr.  Kaker.  You  had  heard  that  a  resoultion  had  been  reported  out  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes,  we  received  our  credentials  July  5,  1921. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  that  before  you  started  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  We  started  on  July  12. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Had  it  been  reported 
in  Honolulu*  when  you  left  that  the  resolution  for  which  the  com- 
mission stood  had  been  reported  out  by  the  committee  having  charge 
of  it  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  believe  we  heard  that  in  Honolulu;  yes. 

Mr.  JIaker.  You  said  a  moment  ago  you  did  not  come  here  to 
appear  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  CiDLTON.  No;  that  was  not  our  intention. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  you  come  for  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  As  I  said,  to  confer  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  officials. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  before  this  committee, 
you  and  Mr.  Wright  ? 

Mr.  Ciulton.   vVell,  they  put  us  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Raker.  ^Mio  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  officials. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  you  got  here? 

Mr.  Chilton.  After  we  got  here.  Mr.  Wallace  of  the  American 
P'edoration  of  Labor  informed  us  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  our  anpearance  before  this  committee;  we  were  reluctant  to  do  so, 
but  were  led  to  believe  that  the  committee  had  requested  our  presence. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  toll  the  officials  how  you  got  the  money 
to  come  ? 
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Mr.  Chiltok.  No;  we  did  not.     They  did  not  ask. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  say  a  word  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No. 

Mr.  Box.  Was  there  any  promise  on  you  part  not  to  let  anybody 
know  that  the  Japanese  were  financing  you  to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  it  was  strictly  confidential  between  them  and 
us  as  to  the  identity  of  the  contributors. 

Mr.  Box.  But  it  accidentally  got  out  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  it  was  understood  we  should  not  give  their 
names,  but  it  was  not  understood  we  could  not  say  the  Japanese 
financed  it,  but  that  we  could  not  give  the  names  of  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Box.  In  other  words,  there  was  nothing  secret  about  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  had  to  some  extent,  if  not  wholly,  financed  your 
expenses  thus  far? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No. 

Mr.  Box.  That  was  no  secret  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  it  known  in  Hawaii  now  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  It  was  known  before. 

Mr.  Box.  Was  it  known  in  the  community  before  you  left? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  think  so ;  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  was  known, 
because  we  did  not  advertise  it,  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Free.  Why  did  Mr.  Wright  deny  it  when  I  asked  him  about  it 
first? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  and  Mr.  Wright  knew 
that  the  money  you  had  came  from  the  J  apanese  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Not  all,  but  pretty  near  all. 

Mr.  Free.  You  heard  him  yesterday  when  he  denied  that  he  got 
any  of  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  over  with  the  officers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  here  in  Washington  the  Japanese  situation  in 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  think  Mr.  Wright  spoke  something  and  I  might  have 
said  something.     I  do  not  remember  what  it  was,  though. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  with  them  as  to  whether  this  strike 
was  nationalistic  or  economic  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  think  we  discussed  that  it  was  economic. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  part  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  did  not  do  much  talking,  Mr.  Wright  did  the  talking. 

ITie  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  strike  was  nationalistic  or 
economic  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  think  it  was  started  on  an  economic  basis,  but  I 
think  it  wound  up  on  a  nationalistic  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  solicit  any  money  from  the  Filipinos 
over  there  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  to  this  lawyer  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Filipino  strike  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  coming  here  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  thinK  we  told  him  that  we  were  coming  on,  but 
we  did  not  solicit  any  money. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Having  told  us  that  you  did  not  come  here  to  appear 
before  the  committee,  having  learned  before  you  left  that  the  resolu* 
tion  had  been  reported  out  of  the  committee,  please  tell  us  what 
you  intended  to  present  in  Washington  when  you  came  here! 

Mr.  Chilton.  We  came  here  to  find  out  what  the  red  attitude  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  toward  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Cbilton.  To  find  out  what  the  real  attitude  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  toward  the  resolution  and  to  give  inf  oimatioQ 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  to  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  knew  before  you  started  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  against  this  resolution  t 

Mr.  Chilton.  We  understood  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Ejiowing  that  they  were  against  it,  why  did  you  come 
over  to  confer  with  them  ?  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  just  what  you 
came  for? 

Mr.  Chilton.  We  came  as  I  told  you. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  have  not  presented  to  the  committee  anything. 
We  imderstand  you  got  the  money  from  the  Japanese,  but  what 
were  vou  going  to  present  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
officials  when  yougot  here  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  We  came  over  to  see  them  and  to  give  them  informa- 
tion in  this  way:  If  there  was  anything  they  did  not  know  about 
the  islands  we  could  inform  them  to  the  oest  of  our  ability.  For  the 
last  three  months  we  have  written  letters  to  the  American  Federatkm 
of  Labor,  but  have  never  received  any  acknowledgment. 

The  Chaibman.  You  never  received  any  acknowledgment} 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  not  to  any  of  the  letters  for  the  last  thrrc 
months. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  strike  in  1920,  did  you 
investigate  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  The  cause  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chilton.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  that  they  wanted  morr 
dailv  pay  and  less  bonus. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is,  the  Filipinos  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  The  Japanese  and  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  investigate  to  find  out  who  started  thr 
strike,  the  Filipinos,  the  Japanese,  or  the  Portuguese  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  The  Japanese  said  the  Filipinos  started  it  and  th^ 
Filipinos  said  that  the  Japanese  started  it.  That  is  all  we  knov 
I  believe  it  was  Japanese  scheming. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  did  they  strike  for? 

Mr.  Chilton.  They  wanted  to  cut  out  some  of  the  bonus  and  gt*; 
more  daily  pay. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  they  secure  what  they  were  striking  for  I 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  thev  did  not. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  been  over  the  cane  fields  to  any  extent  to 
know  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii  I 

Mr.  Chilton.  Not  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  fact  is  that  you  do  not  know  much  about  thai 
strike  1 
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Mr.  Chilton.  I  know  something  about  tae  strike. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Nor  do  you  know  much  about  the  labor  conditions  in 
the  field  ? 

Mr.  CHn.TON.  I  know  something.  First  labor  is  very  short;  second 
what  labor  is  tnere  does  not  work  steady;  third,  labor  conditions  are 
causing  the  planters  to  lose  considerable  money;  and  fourth,  Japanese 
control  labor  situation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Anybody  can  do  that  kind  ol  work  ? 

Mr.  Cini-TON.  Anybody  can  do  it  if  they  will,  but  it  is  not  every- 
body who  wants  to  do  it. 

MT.  Raker.  It  is  work  that  any  American  can  do  if  he  wants  to; 
it  is  clean  and  nice  work  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  It  is  dirty  and  hard  work.  He  has  to  work  very 
hard,  I  will  tell  you  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  up  a  very  serious  point.  In  vour 
opinion,  do  you  think  that  white  labor  will  work  in  the  cane  fields 
of  Hawaii,  cutting  cane  and  doing  rough  work  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  At  how  much  a  day  ? 

The  Chairman.  Say,  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Chilton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  class  of  labor  that  white  labor  is  not 
adapted  to  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  work  along  with 
a  Jap,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  the  crux;  it  is  not  the  kind  and  character 
of  work  but  the  fact  that  a  white  man  does  not  work  with  Japanese 
and  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  CraLTON.  No;  it  is  hard  work.  A  white  man  can  get  some- 
thing better.  Anyone  with  brains  can  get  something  better.  Coming 
over  on  the  train  from  San  Francisco  to  Washington  I  noticed  that 
the  section  hands  were  Chinese,  Japanese,  Mexicans,  and  everything 
but  Americans.  I  do  not  think  they  will  work  down  there  more 
than  a  day. 

Mr.  Raicer.  It  is  not  the  work  itself,  but  they  prefer  work  which 
is  not  too  hard  ? 

Mr.  Chilton.  It  is  hard  work,  and  he  can  do  something  better. 
I  would  not  do  that  myself,  if  I  could  make  more  money  at  something 
easier,  not  even  if  I  could  make  less  money  at  something  easier. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  pretty  generally  agreed  to.  I  agree 
fully  with  that. 

Mr.  Free.  I  might  cite  the  fact  that  on  the  Eva  plantation  they 
experimented  with  some  of  them  and  they  would  not  stick. 

Mr.  Cbdo-ton.  They  came  to  Wahiawa  along  in  1901  or  1902,  and 
all  they  raised  was  a  large  family. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  should  like  an  opportunity  of  making  a  statement, 
and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  should  like  very  much  to 
start  to-morrow  morning. 

If  I  may,  though,  I  should  like  to  make  this  statement,  that  no 
member  of  this  committee  was  more  astoimded  at  the  testimony 
elicited  yesterday  regarding  the  contribution  of  money  by  Japanese, 
or  by  anyone  else,  than  I  was,  and  the  same  for  the  members  of  the 
organizations  and  the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to-morrow  morning  to  make 
a  statement  upon  the  question  at  issue,  in  addition  to  the  matter 
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which  I  have  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  the  American  Federation  of  Luih  r 
and  its  officials  and  other  representatives  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  that  statement  go  into  the  question  of  the  r»^-«- 
lution,  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  kind  and  character  that  is  to  be  bn»n£r./ 
here  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  the  intention  that  I  have  now,  to  presen; 
not  only  my  views  but  the  views  of  organized  labor,  the  Americsir 
Federation  of  Labor,  for  a  period  of  over  41  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  unaei*stands,  Mr.  Goinp<»^r- 
your  position,  and  understands  that  this  information  comes  out  *>( 
the  clear  sky  to  you.     Probably  the  members  from  the  Pacific  coa*.: 
are  not  quite  so  much  surprised. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  see  why  not;  I  never  was  more  surprLsod. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  surprised,  too.  Perhaps,  there  are  not  y-u 
many  Japanese  in  my  district  as  in  Mr.  Raker's  district.  I  huv.- 
seen  something  of  then*  methods  of  work  and  it  is  not  pleasant  at  anj 
time. 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  telegrams  from  both  liM\.i 
unions  and  head  organizations,  the  more  important  of  which  will  l)*- 
placed  in  the  record;  enough  of  those  will  be  used  to  show  pretiv 
well  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  outside  of  the  national  offi<*t*f- 
here. 

We  thought  of  recessing  over  to-morrow.     We  can  mako  a  da^ 
when  we  can  hear  you,  Mr.  Gompers,  or  you  can  submit  your  stat— 
ment  in  writing. 

Mr.  Raker,  i  would  rather  hear  him  personally  myself. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  prefer  to  submit  myself  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  that  Mr.  Gompers  should  be  here  persoaallv 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  my  desire  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  hope  Mr.  Gompers  wUl  be  given  anopportunitr 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  one  thing,  irrespective  of  how  the  withessf^. 
come,  who  has  tampered  with  them,  and  those  thinp,  they  do  ni»t 
affect  the  fundamental  principle  involved  in  this  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Cable. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  have  some  notes,  but  I  have  not  a  prepared  brit*:. 
There  are  a  good  many  legal  questions  involved  in  this  matter.  S4>mf 
of  which  this  committee  has  not  jurisdiction  of. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  jurisdiction  of? 

Mr.  Cable.  In  my  opinion.     This  is  the  Immigration  Committer 
and  the  resolution  not  only  affects  immigration  laws  but  criminal 
laws,  and  so  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  have  jurisdiction:  ai« 
the  Insular  Committee  and  even  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  the  first  place,  this  resolution  provides  for  the  admission  <:' 
''such  aliens  otherwise  inadmissible."  That  could  include  over  twenty- 
odd  classes.  For  example,  anarchists,  Asiatics,  chronic  alcoholtct* 
contract  laborers — ^I  want  you  to  note  that  contract  laborers  are  on»» 
of  the  classes — convicts  or  felons,  epileptics,  illiterates,  insane 
paupers,  persons  accompanying  helpless  aliens,  persons  advocatinr 
assassination  of  public  officials,  persons  advocating  unlawful  deetstru*'- 
tion  of  property,  persons  afflicted  with  loathsome  or  dangerous  C4>u- 
tagious  diseases,  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  persons  midin^ 
or  bringing  in  prostitutes,  persons  deported  within  a  specifiad  limr. 
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persons  disbelieving  in  organized  government;  persons  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge,  persons  of  constitutional  psychopathic  in/criority, 
persons  whose  passage  is  paid  by  another,  political  offenders,  polyga- 
mists,  professional  beggars,  and  prostitutes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  you  mean 

Mr.  Cable  (interposing).  That  under  the  resolution  as  it  is  drawn 
to-day,  if  it  were  passed,  it  would  permit  all  of  these  various  classes 
of  persons  to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  otherwise  would  be  inadmissible.. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  serious  defect. 

•Mr.  Cable.  This  resolution  seeks  to  suspend,  as  it  is  in  conflict 
with  several  other  laws,  for  example,  part  of  section  10  of  the  organic 
act  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  section  10  there  is  a  provision 
against  enforcement  of  the  law  against  personal  labor.  In  other 
words,  if  a  man  is  hired  out  to  another  you  can  hot  enforce  that  kind 
of  a  contract. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  see  why  that  is.    That  is  their  contract  law  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes,  sir.  For  mstance,  you  bring  a  Chinese  over 
jind  he  may  work  or  otherwise,  you  can  not  compel  him  to  fulfill  his 
<'on  tract. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  to  stretch  the  resolution  a  good  deal  to 
make  it  reach  that.     The  resolution  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  is  what  they  mean. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  are  attributing  things  that  the  resolution  does 
not  mean. 

Mr.  Cable.  Also  under  this  same  section  10  there  is  a  provision 
that  the  law  against  contract  labor  is  carried  into  the  organic  law. 
That  shows  the  intent  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  avoid  contract  labor. 
Another  thins,  this  resolution  would  suspend  the  law  that  wo  passed 
a  I  this  special  session  of  Coneress  concerning  3  per  cent  of  immigra- 
tion of  labor,  it  would  repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion  act.  It  would 
suspend  the  literacy  test,  it  would  suspend  the  head  tax,  it  would 
suspend  or  be  in  violation  of  the  contract  labor  prohibition,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  peonage  law,  and  also  in  violation  of  the  coolie  labor  law. 
The  proposition  is  this,  that  certain  of  these  classes  are  prohibited 
and  a  violation  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  imprisonment.  For 
example,  contract  labor  is  prohibited,  peonage  is  prohibited,  and  coolie 
labor  is  prohibited.  How  can  you  have  a  criminal  law  which  is  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  all  places  suspended  as  to  a  specific  portion  of  the 
United  State's  territory?  If  this  resohition  went  through  they 
would  bo  permitted  to  import  these  Chinese  coolies,  but  still  this 
re:^olution  is  in  conflict  with  these  other  laws,  such  as  the  contract 
!ubor  law,  which  says  that  you  can  not  bring  in  contract  labor . 

It  would  be  in  violation  of  the  peonage  section.  Peonage  is  com- 
pelling a  person  to  work  by  reason  of  debt.  It  is  a  crime  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  They  could  only  bring*  them  under  con- 
tract and  compel  them  to  work  at  a  specific  pursuit,  namely,  agricul- 
ture, and  when  they  did  quit  agriculture  they  would  be  arrested. 
They  either  have  to  pay  the  passage  themselves  or  some  one  advances 
it  for  them,  and  the  minute  they  step  on  the  Hawaiian  shore,  they 
awe  a  debt  and  are  started  in  to  work  out  that  debt. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Take  the  things  which  you  have  mentioned,  the 
repeal  of  the  Chinc^se  exclusion  act,  it  is  intended  to  do  that,  the  com- 
mittee is  attempting  to  do  that  with  this  resolution.     The  act  of  1921, 
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it  is  intended  to  repeal  that  because  that  lifts  the  literacy  test  from 
Hawaii.  The  coolie-labor  section,  the  resolution  is  intended  to  repeal 
that.  This  contract  labor  criminal  phase,  what  law  is  that  in,  is  that 
in  one  of  the  immigration  laws  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  in  the  Revised  Statutes;  I  have  not  the  authorities 
with  me. 

Mr.  Cable.  Peonage  is  covered  by  section  469  of  the  criminal 
statute. 

Mr.  Wilson-.  Is  that  an  act  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  resolution  is  not  intended  Co 
repeal  Aat. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  act  of  Congress,  referring  to  the  decisions  of  the 
court  under  it,  is  based  upon  the  thirteenth  amendment.  The 
thirteenth  amendment  says  tnat  there  shall  not  be  involuntary  servi- 
tude, which  is  a  larger  term  than  slavery,  but  they  both  apply  to  the 
same  thing.  They  passed  an  act  of  Congress  subsequent  to  the 
thirteenth  amendment.  The  Federal  courts  and  the  State  courts 
have  held,  just  as  Mr.  Cable  has  stated,  that  that  condition  can  not 
exist  since  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  that  back  of  the  whole  thing  and  what 
makes  it  illegal  in  that  respect  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  that  section  of  the  Constitution  was  not  in  the  way,  I 
think  we  might,  as  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  repeal  those  statutes 
by  implication  in  passing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Cable.  Unaer  section  4342  of  the  United  States  Compiled 
Statutes  and  in  Revised  Statutes  2158,  coolie  trade  is  prohibited  and 
contracting  to  supply  coolie  labor  is  criminal,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Please  give  the  date  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Cable.  February  18,  1862. 

If  this  resolution  goes  through  it  will  be  in  conflict  with  that 
section. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  riffht.  It  would  also  be  in  conflict  with  the 
percentage  act,  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  literacy  test  law,  and 
it  would  be  in  conflict  with  all  the  exceptions  you  make.  My  view 
is  that  unless  there  is  something  in  the  Federal  authority  you  could 
repeal  these  laws  by  implication. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  give  them  the  right  to  land  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes,  sir;  but  under  tne  law  you  can  not  contract  for 
labor  to  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  assume  that  some  coolies  come  in  under  a 
resolution  like  this  and  agree  to  work  as  plantation  labor  and  thetn 
under  the  pressure  of  some  other  persons  they  were  induced  to  quit 
that  labor,  they  could  go  to  court  about  it  and  claim  that  they  did 
not  desire  to  work  at  agricultural  labor,  they  would  have  the  right 
to  go  to  court  and  claim  that  they  were  being  held  in  servitude  and 
win  the  case. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  all  there  is  in  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  think  you  three  gentlemen  are  almost  as  one,  and 
whether  you  branch  it  into  all  of  these  branches  it  all  goes  back  to 
the  thirteenth  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words,  the  very  moment  that  man  left  his  job 
and  was  arrested  by  the  iinmigration  officials  to  be  deported,  he  would 
be  under  arrest  because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  his  contract, 
and  for  that  he  would  be  deported,  which  is  clearly,  as  the  court  says, 
involuntary  servitude,  and,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  thirteenth 
amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Could  a  court  under  any  such  resolution  as  this 
order  him  deported  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  He  would  be  deported  under  the  immiCTation  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  another  question.  Under  tnis  resolution, 
every  man  coming  here  would  stay  here.  Everv  man  coining  here 
under  this  resolution  would  stay  here,  and  you  could  not  send  him  out. 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes;  you  could,  because  if  the  resolution  were  void,  he 
would  be  here  unlawfully. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  you  picked  him  up  here  and  carried  him  before  a 
court  upon  the  charge  oi  violating  a  laoor  contract,  the  Supreme  Court 
would  come  in  and  say  that  the  proceeding  was  null  because  it  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  would  be 
discharged  under  that.  Now,  if  he  is  discharged  under  that  provision, 
could  the  immigration  authorities  come  around  and  say,  ''We  will 
deport  him,  because  he  is  here  in  violation  of  the  immigration  law'*  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  My  investigation  of  the  matter  shows  that  they  can 
not  deport  him, 

Mr.  Cable.  I  want  to  read  section  5  of  the  organic  act: 

That  the  Constitution,  and,  except  as  othenrise  provided,  all  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stite?,  including  laws  ca  r  ing  general  appropriations,  which  aie  not  locally  inap- 
p'inible,  shall  have  the  same  foice  and  efiect  within  the  said  Territory  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Lnited  States. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  point  is  that  this  will  be  a  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  are  talking  about  Federal  statutes. 

Ml'.  Wilson.  The  question  is,  Would  this  by  implication  repeal  the 
immigration  laws  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  We  might  repeal  the  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Box.  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  gentlemen 
have  the  question  clearly  in  mind.  It  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
I  wonder  ii  we  could  ask  them  to  further  brief  the  points.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course,  we  can  not  modify  the  Constitution  by 
tliis  act. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  spent  at  least  a  month  on  this  matter,  and  I 
have  examined  at  the  library  all  the  law  books  I  could  lind  on  the 
subject  and  all  of  the  special  authorities  bearing  upon  it,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  whole  crux  of  the  thing  is  in  the  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Statutes  have  been  enacted  by  States  pro- 
viding that  if  a  man  makes  a  contract  to  work  for  an  employer  and 
docs  not  continue  to  work,  the  sheriff  is  authorized  to  have  him  serve 
the  balance  of  his  time,  but  whenever  such  acts  have  come  before 
tlie  Supreme  Court,  the  court  has  declared  that  to  be  involuntary 
servitude.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  Mr.  Oxnard  the  other  day  witn 
reference  to  the  arrest  of  those  Mexicans.  There  never  was  a  clearer 
case  than  this — that  is,  that  these  Mexicans  were  brought  here  in 
violation  of  the  contract-labor  law. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  My  conviction  is  that  any  law  anywhere  that  Butl:'>r- 
izes  any  man  or  anv  set  of  men  to  take  charge  of  an  individual  tra. 
tell  him  that  he  shaJJ  pursue  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  and  providn: 
that  when  he  ceases  to  pursue  that  course,  they  can  take  chares  •• 
him  and  put  him  in  jail,  is  peonage  under  the  Constitution  of  i"^- 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  did  they  get  by  with  it  three  timee  j 
the  case  of  Mexicans  brought  into  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  i^uestion  was  never  raised. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  history  of  this  contract-labor  l^slation  p-- 
back  to  1864,  Thirteenth  Statutes,  page  385.  The  Thirty-seTeni: 
Congress  passed  an  act  to  encourage  immigration 

Jp&.  Box  (interposing).  Is  that  involrld  in  the  statute  of  1'^'- 
forbidding  American  shipping  from  bringing  in  contract  labor  ( 

Mr.  Cable.  Under  the  act  of  1864,  to  encourage  immigration,  0- 
authorized  them  to  enter  into  contracts  to  bring  them  into  i'- 
United  States.  Later,  however,  in  the  next  year,  they  turned  aronr., 
and  made  it  a  crime  and  provided  that  any  one  who  wouW  repf 
with  original  evidence  persons  bringing  in  contract  labor  would  to 
entitled  to  have  the  penalty.  From  that  time  on  contract  Ubc- 
has  been  held  to  be  a  crime. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  there  not  some  distinction  between  the  peona-jt 
proposition  and  contract  labor  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLBON.  Contract  labor  is  another  proposition,  or  one  ph&:" 
of  it  is.  Here  are  individuals  on  the  Mexican  border  who  will  t,ikr 
contracts  to  go  down  and  bring  the  laboi-  in,  and  when  they  hr.r.; 
the  laborers  in  they  turn  them  loose  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  there  not  another  act? 

Mr.  Raker.  They  never  passed  that  act  until  the  thirteenth  amrt.i' 
ment  was  effective.  When  it  became  effective  then  they  had  to  pt-- 
a  law. 

Mr.  Cable.  Both  as  to  contract  labor  and  peonage  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  not  adopted  until  December  IS,  1865. 

Mr.  White.  Sometimes  they  were  bound  to  give  personal  Bert.*- 
or  to  work  in  families. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  can  not  bind  them. 

Mr.  White.  But  they  come  in  for  that  purpose.  How  do  tb*. 
come  in ! 

-   Mr.  Raker.  They  can  not  come  in  now.     They  could  come  up  h-r- 
to-day  and  leave  to-morrow.     When  they  came  they  had  to  fol" 
their  contracts.     They  had  to  work  until  they  paid  the  debt,  and  .■ 
they  did  not  they  were  arrested.     That  has  been  held  t«  be  in  vk>U 
tion  of  the  thirteenth  amendment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  such  contract  that  can  be  upheld,  ll  c«: 
not  be  said  that  by  virtue  of  such  a  contract  h©  hae  got  to  remain 

The  Chairman.* That  law  does  away  with  the  binding  out  of  bot» 
as  was  practiced  in  the  old  days. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  have  a  brief  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Box.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  brief. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  have  not  comTilptpd  mv  brief,  but  I  wanlod  to  hriii< 
up  these  points,  because  1 1 
other  words,  if  the  thing  i 
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grounds,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  case.     I  think  that  is  about 
all  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Box.  I  have  here  the  act  of  1862  that  was  referred  to  just  a 
moment  ago.  It  is  very  pertinent,  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
read  it: 

No  citi7en  of  the  United  States,  or  foreigner,  coming  into  or  residing  within  the 
same  shall,  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person,  either  as  master,  factor,  owner,  or 
otherwise,  build,  ec^uip,  load,  or  otherwise  prepare  any  vessel,  registered,  enrolled,  or 
licensed  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  any  "part  or  place  the 
subjects  of  China,  Japan,  or  of  any  other  oriental  country  known  as  "coolies,*'  to  be 
transported  to  any  foreign  port  or  place  to  be  disposed  of,  or  sold,  or  transferred,  for 
any  time,  as  servants  or  apprentices,  or  to  be  held  in  service  or  labor. 

if  any  vessel,  belonging  in  whole  or  in  part  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
registered,  enrolled,  or  otherwise  licensed  therein  be  employed  in  the  **coc»lieti»de" 
so  called,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  such  vessel,  her  tackle, 
apparel,  furniture,  and  other  appurtenances,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned  in  any  of  the  circuit 
courts  or  district  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the  vessel  may  be 
found,  seized,  or  carried. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  is  still  the  law. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.  That  is  contained  in  sections  2157  and  2158  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  the  thirteenth  amendment  was  adopted — and 
why  it  was  put  in  I  can  not  say,  but  it  is  all  right — they  put  in  the 
same  section  a  provision  that  any  alien  in  the  United  States  had  the 
same  right  as  an  American  citizen  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happmess. 

Mr.  Box.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  that  I  have 
in  my  brief.  That  provision  is  made  so  that  he  might  have  the  right 
of  circulation  and  volition,  coming  and  going  as  he  pleases.  The 
moment  you  take  him  from  that  class,  ana  say  that  he  can  not  go  as 
he  pleases,  you  are  trenching  upon  the  tnirteenth  amendment. 
This  resolution  reads: 

Provided,  That  such  aliens  shall  be  admitted  only  for  limited  periods  of  time  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  only  in  the  class  or  classes  of  labor  as  to  which  the  emergency  has 
been  found  to  exist. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  subject  to  all  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made,  but  still,  assuming  that  that  is  omitted  from  the 
resolution,  that  would  leave  them  not  bound  to  a  class  of  labor.  If 
you  strike  out  the  matter  in  lines  5,  6,  and  7,  as  follows: 

And  that  the  regulations  shall  provide  for  and  secure  the  return  of  such  laborers  to 
thoir  respective  countries  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  without  ccet  to  the 
I'nit^ed  States — 

then  you  would  have  a  resolution  that  we  might  begin  to  consider. 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  sir;  you  would  have  then  involuntary  servitude 
and  peonage.  That  is  true,  because  the  United  States  is  responsible. 
It  does  not  pay  anything,  but  there  is  some  individual  there,  and  it 
must  be  construed  so  that  it  will  fix  upon  the  steamboat  company 
responsibility  to  pay  for  those  men  that  come  in,  because  they  must 
he  returned  wthout  expense  to  the  United  States.  Therefore,  as  I 
stated,  and  it  was  so  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  they  would 
take  that  out  of  their  wages,  perhaps  not  directly,  but  indirectly,  so 
that  they  would  be  working  all  of  this  time  to  pay  a  part  of  their 
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expenses  in  coming  over  and  their  expenses  in  going  back,  and  they 
would  still  be  held  for  that  debt. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  another  thing  with  reference  to  tJie 
statement  you  made  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  right  of  aliens  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Would  that  interfere 
with  the  registration  of  an  alien  or  the  payment  of  a  fee  by  an  alien  I 

Mr.  Raker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  payment  of  a  fee  by  an  alien  be  taxa- 
tion not  equal  with  the  taxes  imposed  upon  citizens? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  think  not.  That  was  construed  by  your  court 
the  other  day  in  a  land  proposition.  That  was  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Then,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  discusses  the  exceptions  to  those  cases  In 
the  selective  draft-law  cases.  The  Supreme  Court  discusses  that 
feature  very  fully  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  tliirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that — 

Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  snail  exist  in  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdictioia. 

The  clerk  has  furnished  some  citations  here. 
Mr.  Box.  That  reads  like  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  Chairman.  It'  is   from   the   Constitution.     Watson,   on  the 
Constitution,  says: 

The  amendment  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  in  ever>'  form  in 
the  United  States  and  in  every  place  under  their  control.  It  did  not  puipoit  to  do 
more  than  this,  and  this  was  accomplished  not  only  in  the  ITnited  States  proper,  but 
among  the  Indians  of  Alaska  and  among  those  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Government. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  cases  cited  in  support  of  that  proposition. 
Story,  on  the  Constitution,  says,  with  respect  to  the  thirteenth 
amendment: 

Nothing  by  way  of  comment  can  make  its  provisions  plainer.  The  boast  of  English 
lawyers  and  philanthropists  after  Sommersett's  case  tnat  'a  slave  can  not  bieathe 
in  Britain,  but  the  moment  he  sets  foot  upon  her  soil  he  becomes  free"  ifl  equalU'  or 
even  more  strictly  true  of  America.  It  forbids  not  merely  the  slavery'  heretofore 
known  to  our  laws,  but  all  kinds  of  involuntary  servitude  not  imposed  in  punishment 
for  public  offenses. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  peonage  part  of  it 
is  concerned,  the  only  part  of  the  resolution  that  we  could  pass  would 
be  down  to  and  incluaing  line  11,  where  we  say  that  he  may  admit 
such  aliens  otherwise  admissible  ''as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  meet 
the  existing  emergency." 

The  Chairman,  With  the  proviso  that  those  otherwise  admissible 
shall  not  include  all  the  classes  named. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  with  the  proviso  *'That  such  admission  of  aliens 
shall  not  operate  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  of  any  one  alien 
nationality  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  so  that  their  total  numbers 
at  any  one  time  shall  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Territory  as  determined  by  the  last  census."  You  would  have 
to  stop  right  there.  Then  the  only  objection  would  be  your  criminal 
statutes. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  it  would  violate  the  Constitution. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  We  could  beat  the  resolution  on  a  dozen  propositions. 
There  is  not  a  chance  for  a  single  clause  of  it.  I  want  to  read  the 
last  clause.  If  the  proposition  is  that  the  President  shall  have  the 
power  every  five  years 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  go  into  that,  let  me  read 
what  would  be  left. 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  attorney  general  of 
Hawaii  should  have  every  le^al  point  that  he  is  up  against. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  first  proviso  gives  to  the  President  the  power  to 
declare  that  an  emergency  exists.  When  that  has  been  ascertained, 
then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  permit  these  people  of  these  various 
classes  and  occupations  to  come  m.  Now,  that  can  be  done  every 
five  years,  but  tne  limitation  as  to  the  time  of  the  residence  is  not 
fixed.  It  may  be  for  5  vears,  10  years,  16  years,  20  years,  or  40 
years,  so  that  they  would  be  in  here  lor  all  that  length  of  time.  Now, 
the  second  proposition,  on  the  last  proviso  is: 

Provided  further  J  That  nothjpg  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  allow  any 
alien  admitted  under  the  terms  hereof  to  remove  to  any  other  place  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States. 

That  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  Clearly,  when  he  is  once  admitted 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  he  is  on  American  soil,  and  he  can  come 
from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  just  the  same  as  if  he  should  land  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Cable.  Where  do  you  get  your  authority  under  the  Consti- 
tution for  that?  You  quoted  a  section  of  law  and  said  it  was  not 
constitutional. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  goes  back  to  the  Constitution,  because  it  takes 
from  him  his  personal  liberty.     Hawaii  is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  Territory. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Now,  having  ad- 
mitted him  to  New  York,  you  could  not  by  law  say  that  he  could  not 
go  to  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  a  different  question  as  applied  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  sir;  Hai^^aii  is  the  same.  You  will  find  that  it  is 
the  same  thing.  Let  us  read  the  law  on  that  question.  Let  us  read 
the  immigration  law. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  goes  back  to  the  question  of  whether  you  repeal 
the  entire  act  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  goes  to  this  point,  that 
Hawaii  is  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  Territory,  and  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  that  apply  to  the  Federal  Government  apply 
to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  take  it  up  right  there.  We  have  a  tenta- 
tive draft  placed  before  us  with  a  provision  that  aliens  may  be 
admitted  by  limiting  some  of  the  restrictions,  as,  for  instance,  the 
literacy  test,  to  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  that  they 
shall  not  come  from  there  to  the  mainland  until  they  acquire  citi- 
zenship. Do  you  think  that  such  a  provision  as  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  objections  that  you  are  now  raising? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  for  this  reason:  Under  our  law  you  can  not  say 
to  a  man  who  comes  into  this  countn''  that  he  may  land  in  New  York, 
but  must  remain  in  New  York,     lou  can  not  say  to  him,  ''You 
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must  remain  in  New  York,  and  you  can  not  go  to  any  other  State 
in  the  Union."     You  have  no  doubt  of  that,  have  you,  Mr.  (kble? 

Mr.  Cable.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  agree  with  me  on  that  i 

Mr.  Cable.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  Here  is  a  law  that  says 
an  alien  may  go  all  through  tne  United  States.  That  is  by  virtue  of 
a  law,  but  ii  you  wipe  that  law  out  by  enacting  a  new  law  that  says 
he  can  not  go  from  New  York  to  California,  where  does  that  law  con- 
flict with  any  constitutional  provision  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Suppose  there  was  no  statute  on  the  books  at  all.  and 
an  alien  came  in  here  imder  our  general  laws  as  to  the  rights  of  citi* 
zens.  You  contend  that  we  could  then  pass  a  law,  as  the  Constttu- 
tion  now  stands,  saying  that  he  could  only  remain  in  New  York  and 
could  not  go  over  to  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Where  does  the  Constitution  forbid  that  ? 

The  Chaibman.  It  runs  back  to  the  word  '^p^sons"  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  Supreme  Court  has  conslrued  aliens  as  persons. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  Constitution  takes  care  of  peiBons  but  not  citizens. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Of  both. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  another  (][uestion  coming  in  there:  Must  the 
law  that  operates  throughout  contmental  United  States  be  applied  in 
such  a  way  that  the  same  things  must  be  done  in  the  same  way  with 
respect  to  a  Territory,  od  is  there  not  a  distinction  there !  I  think  jou 
could  put  a  restriction  on  a  bill  applying  to  a  Territory  under  ^  the 
United  States  that  you  could  not  place  on  one  applying  to  the  United 
States  proper. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  make  this  as  a  fundamental  statement,  backed  up  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  decisions  of  our  courts, 
that  is,  that  the  same  law  as  to  the  right  of  men  to  life,  liberty,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  freedom  of  movement  exists  in  the  Terri- 
tories just  the  same  as  in  the  States,  and  under  the  Constitution 
Congress  can  not  deprive  a  man  in  a  Territory  of  those  fundamental 
rights. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  we  ever  done  under  the  gentlemen^s 
SCTeement  by  which  we  can  hold  Japanese  living  in  Hawaii  to 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Does  the  chairman  thiak  that  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  Constitution  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  It  was  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  is  wron^  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Raker,  i  think  that  everybody  agrees  that  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  we  had  the  Indian  Territory  and  segregated 
the  Indians  out  there,  do  you  not  think  that  Congress  could  nave 
enacted  a  law  providing  that  those  Indians  could  not  enter  other  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  while  that  was  a  Territory  ? 

Mr,  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  (juestion  of  citizenship  comes  up  there.  They  were 
neither  aliens  nor  citizens. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  wards  of  the  Government. 

Notwithstanding  the  thirteenth  amendment,  we  did  not  change  the 
rights  nor  relations  as  between  parent  and  child;  we  did  not  change  the 
law  as  to  the  rights  of  seamen,  nor  did  we  change  the  law  in  regard 
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to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  select  men  for  military  service; 
but  what  I  am  contending  as  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  hemg  a  part 
of  the  United  States  is  that  it  is  a  Territory  to  which  our  nag  goes 
and  to  which  our  laws  go.  We  can  not  make  a  law  that  would  deprive 
a  man  of  the  fundamental  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  that  Territory  when  it  is  granted  on  the  mainland.  . 

Mr.  Cable.  If  you  will  read  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  you  will  see 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  repealed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  because, 
if  jrou  are  correct,  when  they  come  to  Hawaii,  they  can  come  to  the 
mainland. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  There  is  a  different  proposition  involved  now. 

Mr.  Cable.  But  when  you  get  him  to  the  islands,  he  can  not  come 
here. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  would  be  imconstitutional  if  Mr.  Eaker  is 
correct.  That  would  not 'be  in  an  act  of  Congress  dealing  with  a 
State,  but  it  is  in  an  act  dealing  with  a  Territory. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  other  point  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  another  thing.  It  has  been  contended  that 
we  are  tmng  to  do  indirectly  here  what  we  are  not  wilhng  to  take 
hold  of  nrmly.  In  our  legislation  we  exclude  the  Japanese  from 
Hawaii,  after  having  permitted  them  to  come  in  imder  certain 
regulations  under  a  general  law.  Having  enacted  a  law  excluding 
them,  we  would  maKe  a  distinction  uncfer  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  bv  admitting  Chinese  into  Hawaii  and  excluding  the  Japanese. 

The  C&ATBMAN.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  how  the  United 
States  coidd  with  a  serious  face  maintain  its  position  under  the 
gentlemen's  agreement  by  which  Japanese  are  Kept  out,  and  then 
undertake  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  a  resolution  like  this  by  which 
the  Chinese  could  be  let  in. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  other  words,  the  Japanese  would  not  have  an 
equal  right. 

Mr.  ILiKER.  On  page  2  of  the  resolution  there  is  this  provision : 

That  the  regulations  shall  provide  for  and  secure  the  return  of  such  laborers  to  their 
rertpc^tive  countries  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited,  witliout  cost  to  tlie 
LTnited  States. 

Now.,  clearly,  those  men  must  be  bound  under  the  law  that  we 
make  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  the  regulations, 
and  these  people  must  be  held  and  a  fund  provided  by  their  employ- 
ers before  they  land  here,  and  under  the  arrangement  these  men 
must  assist  and  contribute  in  the  form  of  labor  to  such  fund  with 
which  to  return  them. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  is  peonage? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  that  is  peonage.  Therefore,  when  you  get 
down  to  the  resolution,  not  a  section  can  stand,  or  there  is  not  a  sec- 
tion that  this  committee  ought  to  report  out.  Let  us  consider  it  for  a 
moment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  policy  of  the  American 
people.  Everj^  indication,  every  sentence,  and  every  idea  that  is 
ncre  is  opposed  to  the  policy  and  the  genius  of  the  American  people 
to-day,  and  they  will  not  submit  to  it. 

ilr.  Cable.  In  1908  the  same  question  was  raised  when  they  had 
an  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  two  resolutions 
were  introduced  in  the  House  by  two  gentlemen  from  the  South  for 
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the  investigation  of  peonage.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  made 
prosecutions  all  over  the  United  States  under  that  law,  showing  the 
attitude  of  the  people  at  this  time  on  the  subject. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  after  which  it  acJjoumed  to  meet  at  10.30  o'clock 
to-piorrow,  August  4,  1921.) 

Committee  on  Immigration  andNatckauzation, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  August  4t  1^^^- 
The  committee  met  at  10  o.clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
{chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  L.  CABLE. 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  submit  a  short  memorandum  or 
brief  concerning  House  Joint  Resolution  171  % 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  vou  read  it,  and  it  will 
become  a  part  of  your  statement  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  discussion  of  the  legal  pliase 
of  the  resolution  yesterday,  I  find  that  the  laws  of  Congress  arc  not 
repealed  in  the  same  method  or  manner  usuallv  employed  by  the 
States.  When  a  State  law  is  repealed  by  its  legislature,  the  repealing 
or  substitute  law  usually  refers  specifically  and  directly  to  the  act  or 

Eortion  of  the  act  or  law  proposed  to  be  repealed.  Here  in  Congress, 
owever,  the  last  law  enacted  governs,  and  if  it  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  any  previous  or  preceding  laws,  the  latter  are  repealed  to  the 
extent  of  the  conflict,  provided  the  last  law  is  constitutional. 
[Reading:] 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  laws  of  Congress  and  the  enabling  act  of 
Hawaii,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  affected,  pro\*ided  the  resolution  in  its  nrt'sent 
form  becomes  a  law."  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  the  same  force  and  effect  in  Hawaii  as  elsewhere  in  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  law  specifically  provides: 

•  Application  op  i^ws  op  United  States. — The  Constitution  and,  except  as  other 
wise  provided,  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  including  laws  carrying  general  appro- 
priations, which  are  not  locally  inap]3Ucable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  elTcct 
within  the  said  Territory  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States    *    *    *." 

(1)  Exclusion  of  Chhiese  Jrom  Hawaii. — The  law  provided  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

•  Exclusion  of  Chinese  from  Hawaii. — Entky  into  Umted  States  ikom 
Hawaii. — There  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  by  tlio  lava  of 
the  United  States;  no  ('hinese,  by  reason  of  anything  contained  in  the  joint  resolution 
pro^dding  for  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  approved  Julv  7,  1898,  shall  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  islands."    (2^0  Stat.,  751.) 

(2)  Chinese  exclusion  act  without  limitation. — The  general  Chinese  exrluBion  ftot 
excludes  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of  Cliinese  descent  from  coming  into  the  I'nited 
States,  or  any  of  its  Territories.     (32  Stat.,  176;  33  Stat.,  428.) 

(3)  Coolie  trade  is  prohibiteJ. — There  is  a  law  relating  to  the  coolie  trade,  and  wW^ 
prohibits  the  same,  and  there  is  one  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  under  tl:€ 
general  immi<?ratinn  laws,  and  those  laws  would  be  affected. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  2158  and  following,  and  also  l-^th 
Statutes,  477,  prohibit  coolie  trade  and  contracting  to  supplv  coolie  labor,  and  mat^' 
a  violation  of  tlie  law  a  crime,  punisliable  by  fine  and  impriBonraent. 

(4)  Erclusion  of  aliens  under  general  immigration  law. — The  resolution  seeks  to  admit 
**such  aliens  otherwise  inadmissible."    This  conflicts  with  the  general  exclusion  of 
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aliens  under  the  immigration  law  and  would  permit  all  classes  of  criminals,  anarchists, 
and  tlie  like  to  be  admitted  t^  Hawaii  unless  the  rules  and  re.^lations  adopted  by  the 
Labir  Department  specifically  excluded  them.  The  lipt  is  found  in  section  3  of  the 
immigrati'm  laws  and  I  named  the  different  classes  vesterdav- 

(b)Literacif  teU, — Section  3  of  the  immigration  laws  prohibit  the  landing  of  **all 
alioQB  over  li>  years  of  age,  physically  capable  of  reading,  who  can  not  read  the  English 
languai^?  or  some  other  language  or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or  Yiddish." 

(6)  Co:Urnti  Uibor  in  Ha^vaii. — The  enabling  act  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (23  Stat., 
332;  31  Stat.,  143)  specificallY  prohibit  contract  labor. 

{a)  **A11  contracts  made  since  August  12,  1898,  bv  which  persons  are  held  for 
seniro  for  a  definite  term,  are  declared  null  and  void  and  terminated,  and  no  law 
shall  be  passed  to  epforce  said  contracts  in  any  way;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
U rated  States  maiahal  to  at  once  notify  such  persons  so  held  of  the  termination  of 
their  contracts." 

(b)  Importation  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  is  ))rohibited. 

(7)  Contract  labor  in  the  United  States. — ^The  law  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the 
admission,  under  section  2  of  the  immigration  law,  of  "persons  here^ter  called  con- 
tract laborers  who  have  been  induced,  assisted,  or  encouraged  to  migrate  to  this  country 
by  orfers  or  promises  of  employment,  whether  such  offers  or  promises  are  true  or  false, 
or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  or  printed,  express  or  implied,  to  per- 
form labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled." 

All  contracts  or  agreements,  express  or  implied,  parol  or  special,  which  may  be 
made  between  any  person  or  company  and  any  foreigner  or  alien  to  perform  labor 
or  service  in  the  United  States  or  its  Territories,  previous  to  the  mij^tion  or  importa- 
tion of  the  person  whose  labor  or  service  is  contracted  for,  shall  be  void.    (23  Stat. ,  332. ) 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  even  provide  that  any  informer  giving  original  informa- 
tion that  the  contract  labor  laws  have  been  violated  shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
thepenalties  recovered  from  the  person  violating  the  law. 

They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  give  any  informer  who  assists  the  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  case  half  of  me  penalty  recovered. 

(8)  Head  tax. — ^The  head  tax  provision  is  a£fected  by  this  resolution.  Section  2  of 
the  immigration  law  pro\ides:  l^ 

"There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  tax  of  $8  for  every  alien,  including 
alien  seamen  regularly  admitted,  as  proviaed  in  this  act,  entering  the  United  States. 
(29  Stat.,  875.) 

(9)  Three  per  cent  immiffration  law. — ^The  3  per  cent  provision  of  the  immi^tion  law 
would  be  repealed,  so  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned.  That  is  the  law  we  just  passed 
at  this  session  of  Confess. 

The  Sixt3r-seventh  Congress  has  just  passed  a  law  limiting  immigrants  comin]»  to  this 
country  or  its  territories  to  3  per  cent  of  the  number  of  that  particular  nationality 
who  resided  in  the  United  States  accordixig  to  the  censtis  of  1910. 

(10)  Peonage  laws. — Peonage  is  a  crime  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  defined 
thus: 

*'  Peonage  is  a  status  or  condition  of  compulsory  service  based  upon  the  indebtedness 
of  the  peon  to  the  master.  The  basic  fact  i'*  indebtedness."  (Clyatt  v.  United  States, 
197  U.  S.,  207.) 

Peonage  is  a  crime  in  the  United  States.  Section  269,  the  Criminal  Code  (35  Stat., 
11421  provides: 

**  whoever  holds,  arrests,  or  returns,  or  causes  to  be  held,  arrested,  or  returned,  or  in 
any  manner  aids  in  the  arre.<*t  or  return  of  any  person  to  a  condition  of  peonage  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

In  section  3944,  United  States  Compiled  Statutes,  1918,  the  law  provides  that 
peonage  is  abolLshed. 

*'The  holding  of  any  person  to  service  or  labor  under  the  system  known  as  peonage 
is  abolished  and  forever  prohibited  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  or  in  any  other 
Territory  or  State  of  the  United  States;  and  all  acts,  laws,  and  resolutions,  orders, 
regulations,  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  or  any  other  Territory  or  State  which 
have  heretofore  established,  maintained,  or  enforced,  or  by  virtue  of  which  any  attempt 
shall  hereafter  be  made  to  e-'tablish.  maintain,  or  enforce,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
voluntary  or  involuntary  service  of  lal^or  of  any  persons  as  peons  in  liquidation  of  any 
debt  or  6bH«,'atif)n,  or  other'A  i^e,  be  and  the  sime  is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

it  will  be  noted  that  the  crime  of  peojiatre  is  complete'  when  a  perton  holds  any 
per.on  to  a  condition  of  jieona^e;  that  ii<,  according  to  the  above  definition,  in  a  con- 
dition of  compulsory  ^er^^^e  l^a^ed  on  indebtedness. 

Under  the  resolution,  as  drawn,  a  Chinese  not  being  able  to  pay  his  passage  would 
be  indebted  to  pome  one  when  he  took  work  in  the  islands  of  Hawaii.     He  would  ie 
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compelled  to  continue  work  of  an  agricultural  nature,  becauFe  if  he  left  the  pUntv 
tion  and  went  into  the  city,  he  could  be  arrested  and  deported.  lebt,  that*  rn- 
holds  him  to  work. 

So  far  as  those  10  provisions  are  concerned,  in  my  opinion,  this  resolation  wt>.:M 
suspend  them  go  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned.  Of  cour.e.  Congre«  would  have  't< 
lawful  right  to  do  that,  but  so  far  as  constitutional  providons  being  violated  is  o  i«- 
cerned,  the  resolutibn  could  not  do  that. 

(11)  Bringing  uithin  the  United  Stales  any  j)erson  from  any  fonign  country  »•«>  '" 
held  for  service  or  labor. — The  law  provides  in  substance  that  whoever  brings  wi'hm 
the  United  States  any  rer.on  to  be  held  in  service  or  labor  fhall  le  fned  not  ircr^ 
than  $10  000.    The  section  is  found  in  Thirty-fifth  Statutes,  113.^,  and  reads  as  folV:nr» 

"Bringing  slaves  into  United  States. — Whoever  brin^  within  the  jiin*- 
diction  of  the  United  States,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  any  penxm  from  any  lor^r:-. 
kingdom  or  country,  or  from  sea,  or  holds,  sells,  or  otherwi^^e  disposes  of,  any  p<»r-r.i 
so  brought  in,  as  a  slave,  or  to  hold  to  service  or  laVor,  shall  be  fined  not  more  thir. 
$10,000,  one  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  half  to  the  tiae  ai  th* 
party  who  prosecutes  the  indictment  to  effect;  and,  moreover,  shall  be  impriaoor : 
not  more  than  seven  years.'' 

The  section  was,  no  doubt,  reenacted  as  the  result  of  the  thirteenth  am«iuira«Gt 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wliich  provides: 

*' Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  excent  as  a  pimishment  for  rnin# 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  Sta;*^. 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdlctian.' ' 

As  a  cold  le.^1  proposition,  Congress  would  have  authority  to  pass  thb  resolnt'i^o 
repealing  all  the  foregoing  laws.    The  resolution  under  certain  facta  could  co-ii:  t 
with  this  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  as  a  result  would  th&ry.-^^ 
be  void  and  unconstitutional. 


The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  remember 
that  the  other  day,  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  George  W.  Wrio^ht.  a 

food  many  questions  were  asked  him  about  the  editing  of  the  Lak  •: 
Leview  oi  Hawaii,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  ediiiiifr  < : 
the  portion  of  the  paper  that  was  printed  in  the  Japanese  laogui^:-' 
His  statements  were  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  matter  printed  i 
the  paper  for  July  12.  statements  here  I  think  are  sumcii^nt  t.» 
discredit  Mr.  Wright's  testimony  and  to  discredit  the  cablegrams  th-  * 
were  sent  and  that  were  brought  before  tliis  committee  and  read 
This  paper,  the  Labor  Review  of  Hawaii,  of  the  date  of  July  12,  102: . 
has  at  its  masthead  the  words: 

Editor,  George  W.  Wright,  1320  Middle  Street,  Honolulu  (phone  8222>:  btt*!-.'  - 
manager,  William  Chilton,  jr.,  1269  Miller  Street,  Honolulu  <'phone  5292>:  advetti-.-  j 
manager,  I..  S.  IJoyd,  1351  Luso  Street,  Honolulu.  Published  weekly  at  ITon«I'i'-: 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

On  the  front  page  there  appears  the  editorial  committee,  as  follow- 

G.  W.  Wright,  William  Chilton,  jr.,  and  L.  S.  Lloyd. 

That  is  followed  bv  this  statement: 

The  official  organ  of  the  affiliated  labor  unions  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  D^v  -  r  * 
lo  the  service  of  the  workers  of  all  races. 

There  is  an  article  printed  in  English  on  the  first  page  under  si  ♦• 
heading  ''Labor  committee  to  go  to  Washington  to  fight  coolie  !»ill. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  W.  R.  Chilton  and  George  W.  Wright,  dolo?at*»s  to  the  central  labor  •>  m-. 
have  booked  passage  to  the  mainland  on  the  Sonoma  sailing  .Tuly  12.     Th--^  • . 
constitute  a  committee  which  has  been  empoverod  in  pr»coed  to  WaahinKi'*^   •' 

?lace  before  the  proper  authoritiw  all  the  facts  in  th^  case  •f  the  '  ocvilie  rcimpi*  • 
t  is  understood  that  Mr.  Wrighc  will  also  present  data  on  iho  couiiiii/  *.>  in  !'»    • 
before  the  Navy  Wage  Board  of  Re\-iew,  with  a  view  to  showing    the  n  HW9t>   i  •  i 
increase<l  scale  of  wages  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  employees. 
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The  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  committee  is  being  raised  by  subscription  and 
donations  from  indixdduals  and  from  labor  organizations.  All  membtjrs  of  unions, 
recrardleas  of  race,  are  asked  to  contribute  to  this  fund.  The  personal  welfara  of  every 
worker  in  the  Territory  is  at  stake,  and  the  appeal  is  made  for  assistance  in  carrying 
the*  fight  for  the  preservation  of  our  American  standards  and  ideals  direct  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Now,  the  Chair  seemed  to  be  unable  to  read  the  articles  on  page  4 
of  the  same  paper,  printed  in  Japanese,  and  I  sent  the  paper  over  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  yesterday  with  the  request  that  the  Japanese 
articles  be  translated,  and  I  have  the  following  letter: 

Library  op  Gonorbss, 

Washingtoriy  August  S,  19tl. 

Sm:  I  am  sending  herewith  a  translation  of  the  Japanese  newspaper  article,  which 
your  secretary  requested  yesterday.    The  original  is  attached. 
For  the  Librarian: 

J.  L.  Farnam,  Secretary,  ' 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Chaxrman  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalizationf 

Bouse  of  Representatives, 

The  translation  of  the  article  headed  "An  appeal  to  our  laborers/' 
as  furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  as  follows : 

(Transtotad  from  the  Japao«s«  In  the  Labor  Baview  of  Hawaii,  Honoliila,  July  12, 1921,  p.  4.] 

An  Appeal  to  our  Laborers, 
sending  our  delsoate8  to  wasbinoton. 

As  the  situation  of  the  coolie 'bill  does  not  allow  us  to  hold  optimistic  feelingB,  we 
are  sending  G.  W.  Wright  and  W.  R.  Chilton  as  the  representatives  of  the  central 
labor  council  to  present  evidfince  of  facts  to  the  Washington  authorities  to  block  the 
treacherous  plot  of  importing  coolie  labor.,  They  will  leave  here  on  the  steamship 
Sonoma  July  12. 

Mr.  Wright  will  also  take  opportunity  to  present  information  about  the  condition 
of  this  island  to  the  committee  regarding  salary  compensation  of  naval  employees, 
lie  will  request  increased  pay  for  employees  at  Pearl  Bay.  The  expense  of  sending 
the  delegates  is  defrayed  by  raising  money  from  every  organization,  as  well  as  by  con- 
tributions from  persons  who  belong ix)  our  class.  We  hope  as  many  persons  as  possible 
will  contribute,  so  that  we  may  complete  our  aim,  which  is  unique  and  common  all 
through  the  island.  . 

Our  opposition  to  the  conspiracy  of  importing  coolies  is  based  on  the  true  American 
spirit  to  nrotect  the  ideals  of  America.  We  are  making  this  appeal  to  request  proper 
aid  of  ourooworkers  to  bring  our  movement  to  a  succea^l  end  in  arousing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  helping  the  action  of  our  delegates  in  Washington. 

I  will  now  read  the  translation  of  the  other  article. 

[Traiulated  from  the  Japanese  in  the  Labor  Revipw  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  July  12,  ld21,  p.  4.] 
The  Cooue  Bill — ^a  Side  View  op  the  Program  op  Importing  Coolies, 

SMALL    knowledge,    SMALL    WIF,    SMALL   POLICY    NOT    WISE    AT   THIS   TIME — FARMERS 

NEED  FARMERS'   SPIRIT. 

People  feel  rather  nervous  about  the  riee  and  fall  in  the  standing  of  the  Dillingham 
{Mirty  in  Washington,  and  whenever  things  look  favorable  for  his  bill  too  pe-eimistic 
feelings  ariee  among  the  people  and  if  his  bill  seems  unable  to  pass  then  they  become 
loo  optimistic. 

We  are,  of  course,  in  the  opposition  on  the  question  of  importation  of  cooliC'^,  but 
we  have  to  rely  upon  the  decision  of  Congress.  There  is  no  other  way.  j  t  is  necer  sary, 
however,  to  bring  the  feeling  of  Congress  to  favor  us  and  this  is  the  aim  of  Fending 
<'hilton  and  Wright  to  Washington  as  representatives  of  the  central  labor  council. 
They  will  have  close  cooperation  with  the  American  labor  union  in  the  work  they  do 
in  creating  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  our  position. 
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We  rely  upon  the  capability  of  Chilton  and  Wright,  who  are  always  our  friends  and 
coworkers.  We  hear  by  cable  that  the  "Kuhio"  (perhaps  the  name  of  a  Congieee- 
man)  amendment  passed  the  committee  but  the  details  are  not  known  as  yet  and  even 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  cable  is  questionable.  Even  if  it  be  true  there  will  still  be 
plenty  of  dufficulty  for  it  to  paes  the  re^lar  session  and  win  the  President's  approval. 
We  believe  that  the  Secretarj'^iof  I  abor  is  standing  on  our  side  and  if  such  a  bill  pasMs 
Congress  he  wiU  never  put  such  a  program  into  practice. 

It  will  take  time  for  us  to  hear  the  dednon  regarding  the  coolie  bill.  In  two  weeks 
our  Hawaiian  delegates  will  arrive  at  Washington,  where  they  will  act  splendidly 
hand  in  hand  with  union  labor.  We  believe  &ere  is  no  reason  why  the  coolie  bill 
should  pass  in  the  original  form  when  it  comes  before  Congress  and  alterations  and 
amendments  will  bring  unexpected  results  to  hand. 

Our  friends,  be  patient.  Farmers  need  farmers'  own  spirit.  Believe  in  the 
heavenly  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  history  of  the  globe,  which 
always  protected  the  right.  Any  agitation  will  spoil  your  pride  and  dignity  as  true 
farmers. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  at  variance  with  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  placed  this  matter 
in  the  record. 

Before  we  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  Gompers,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of 
Census  has  issued,  for  use  on  and  after  August  12,  a  revised  state- 
ment concerning  the  sugar  crops  in  the  United  States,  including  beet 
sugar  and  all  others,  and  if  the  second  volume  of  these  hearings  is 
not  printed  by  that  time,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  include  that  n 
the  record. 
(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Sugar  Crops  in  the  United  States. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  August  /f ,  19S1, 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  announces,  subject 
to  correction,  the  following  preliminary  figures  hrom  the  1920  census  of  agriculture 
for  the  United  States,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  census: 

Sugar  crops  in  the  United  States:  1919  and  1909. 


Sugar  cane: 

Acres 

Production  (tons) 

Sirup  made  on  farms 

(gallons) 

Sugar   beets   grown  for 
sugar: 

Acres 

Production  (tons) 


1919 

1909 

373,398 
3,561,129 

21,240,900 

036,414 
5^993,409 

476,849 
6,240,260 

21,633,579 

360,433 
3,902,071 

Sorghum  grown  for  sirup: 

Acres 

Production  (tons) 

Sirup  made  (gallons) . 

Maple  sugar  and  sirap: 

Trees  tapped 

Sugar  made  (pounds). 
Sirup  made  (gallons). . 


1919 


482,043 

1,644,100 

21,523,025 

17,448,421 
9,691,624 
3,505,715 


1000 


3a6,3S3 

1,376,487 

16, 532;  382 

1%  809, 533 

1<060,206 

4,106,418 


SUGAR  CANE. 

The  total  acreage  of  sugar  cane  harvested  in  the  United  States  in  1919,  according 
to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  was  373,398,  as  compared  with  476,849  in  1909.  The  pro- 
duction in  1919  was  3,551,129  tons,  as  against  6,240,260  tons  in  1909.  The  production 
thus  shows  a  decrease  of  2,689,131  tons,  or  43.1  per  cent.  Thii  is  the  result  of  an  un 
favorable  season,  however,  and  does  not  in  any  way  indicate  a  decline  in  the  sugar- 
cane industry  of  the  country. 

In  1919  Louisiana  p educed  2,435,683  tons  of  sugar  cane,  or  68.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  in  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  sugar-cane  sirup  made  on  farms  in  the  United  States  in  191'^  tra- 
21,240,960  gallons,  as  compared  with  21,633,579  gallons  in  1909. 
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Sugar  cane,  by  States,  1919  and  1909» 


State. 


United  States 

South  Carolma 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alat>ama 

IfisdiSippi 

Louisiana 

^Poxas. 

All  other  States*  ,V. 


Acres. 


1919 


373,398 


5,537 
41,558 
20,413 
25,302 
25,256 
234,049 
18,867 

2,416 


1909 


476,849 


7,053 
37,046 
12,928 
27,211 
24,861 
329,684 
34,315 

3,751 


Production 
(tons). 


1919 


3,551,129 


34,947 
365,603 
179,573 
206,342 
186,2^3 
2,435,6S3 
130,943 
9,755 


1909 


6,240,260 


59,865 
317,460 
142,517 
226.634 
222,600 
4,941.996 
307,502 

21,686 


Sirup  made  on  farms 
(gallons). 


1919 


21,240,960 


563,953 
7,052,984 
3,675,249 
8,235,231 
3,015,956 
1,899,423 
1,631,469 

166,705 


1909 


21,633,679 


881,558 
5,533,520 
2,533.096 
3,078,531 
2,920,519 
4,125,083 
2,246,774 

314,498 


SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  acreage  of  sugar  beets  grown  for  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  1919  was  636,414, 
as  comp^ed  with  360,433  in  1909.  The  production  in  1919  was  5,993,409  tons,  as 
against  3,902,071  tons  in  1909,  representing  an  increase  of  2,091,338  tons,  or  53.6  per 
cent. 

The  leading  States  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  in  1919  were  Colorado,  with 
1,658,167  tons;  Michigan,  with  1,025,550  tons;  Utah,  with  930,427  tons;  and  Cali- 
fornia, with  666,866  tons. 

Sugar  beets,  by  States:  1919  and  1909, 


state. 


United  States 

Ohio 

MichiTan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Nolj  raska 

Montana 

Idaho 

W  voming 

Colorado 

Utah : 

Washington 

Cal  Horn  ia 

All  other  States 


Ad 

^S. 

Production  (tons). 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

636,414 

860,433 

5,993,409 

3,902,C71 

33,5ttl 

7,C09 

365,415 

63,546 

106,450 

78,711 

1,C25,550 

706,990 

12,737 

12,308 

136,208 

126,646 

7,009 

1,030 

52,338 

6,9(«2 

54,486 

4,182 

554,646 

39, 756 

8,600 

8,710 

73,824 

108,776 

37,334 

15,698 

260,309 

179,638 

9,915 

1,181 

96,994 

13,234 

165,840 

108, 0C5 

1,658,167 

1,230,718 

93,369 

27,442 

930,427 

413,811 

5,363 

1,27C 

46,38r> 

6,.':56 

88, 257 

7S,e71 

666, 86i» 

843,269 

13,5f»3 

16,316 

126,279 

162, 169 

SORGHUM   GROWN  FOR  STRtTP. 

The  total  acreage  of  sorghum  grown  for  sirup  in  the  United  States  in  1919  was  482,043, 
as  compared  with  3l6,35l'  in  1909.  The  production  of  sorghum  in  1919  was  1,644,100 
tons,  while  the  production  in  1909  was  1,376,487  tons. 

The  production  of  sorghum  sirup  in  1919  was  21,523,025  gallons,  as  compared  with 
16,532,o82  gallons  in  19i'9,  representing  an  increase  of  4,990,643  gallons,  or  30.2  per 
cent.  The  figures  for  acieuge  and  production  of  sorghum  and  production  of  sirup 
include  estimates  for  incomplete  reports. 

The  leiding  Slitea  in  the  production  of  sorghum  sirup  in  1919  were  Alabama,  with 
2,429,302  gallons;  Kentucky,  with  2,044,098  gallons;  Tennessee,  with  1,917,293  gal- 
lons; Georgia,  with  1,820,160  gallons;  and  Mississippi,  with  1,795,368  gallons. 
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Sorghum  ^ownfor  sirup,  by  States:  1919  and  1909. 


state. 


United  States 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nil  mis 

Wisconsin 

lo  >a 

Misso  iri 

Virginia 

West  vir^nia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georria 

Kentuck.  * 

Tennessee 

Ala  aoia 

Mlsiiissippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Te»as 

All  other  States 


Acres. 


1919 


482,043 


5,4M 

12.3  7 
10,ii54 

i,sm 

9,98d 
33,771 
13,450 

8,439 
3 ',♦.24 
20,431 
37,311 
4i,968 
4i,  131 

52. 4  6 
38,752 
41,424 
15, 8  -3 
35,58^ 
11,645 


1909 


32^,352 


4,578 

11,829 

14,846 

2,244 

4,^^ 

37,47-1 

8,130 

8,»iC7 

2J,612 

ti,131 

14, I7u 

52,858 

45,410 

lo, 107 

16,519 

27,532 

12,v)4 

10,176 

11,142 


Production  (tons) 


1919 


1,644,100 


24,25 i 

52,210 

41,767 

18,225 

45,341 

115,6j0 

47,1111 

3  J,  544 

10 ',463 

69,865 

142,2*31 

15t,9»» 

148,689 

172,129 

13 ),  ICO 

120, 41 C. 

53,181 

123,170 

45,920 


1909 


1.37e,487 


28,137 
77,  WW 
8),  421 
13,498 
.4,597 
17ti,7.5 
4r>,875 
4i<,tWl 
84,753 
22,371 
6<i,2U2 
198,404 
183,328 
o7,5S9 
50.327 
83.f.4l 
35,196 
3.,  902 
61,391 


Firapmadr 


1919 


21,523,C^  .     l^it 


2», 
681, 
527. 
2.'7, 
o87, 

1,414, 
538, 
4.M, 

1,3*7, 
90U, 

2,  •44, 
1,917, 
2,42s 
1.7  5. 

627. 


<I59 
VJn 

«M 

277 

712 

222' 

774  : 

«^ 

9»)  I 

IfA  I 

C9v 

293 

3.'*2 

» 

74H 

4»7 


2,- 


U 

«    « 


MAPLE  SUGAR  AND   SIRUP. 

The  number  of  maple  trees  on  farms  in  the  United  States  which  were  tapped  i" 
sugar  and  sirup  in  1919,  according  to  the  Fourteenth  Census,  was  17,448,421,  a«  cqc- 
parod  with  18,899,533  in  1909. 

The  quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  on  farms  in  1919  was  9,691,624  pounds,  ma  cos* 
pared  with  14,060,206  pounds  in  1909,  representing  a  decrease  of  4,368,582  jpoundt 
or  31.1  par  cent.  The  production  of  maple  sirup  in  1919  was  3,505,715  gauoDs,  a? 
against  4,106,418  gallons  in  1909,  a  decrease  of  600,703  gallons,  or  14.6  per  cent. 

The  leading  Stat  s  in  the  production  of  maple  sugar  in  1919  were  Vensoot,  wna 
6,251,734  pounds;  New  York,  with  2,012,932  pounds;  and  Pennsylvania,  with  5:-5.^  - 
pounds.  The  States  reporting  the  largest  production  of  maple  sirup  in  1919  «rr« 
Kew  York,  with  1,080,505  gallons,  Ohio,  with  694,175  gallons;  Vermont,  with  631.?.- 
gallons;  and  Pennsylvania,  with  273,702  gallons. 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup,  by  States:  1919  and  1909, 


state. 


Trees  tapped. 


1919 


United  States. 


Maine 

Mew  Hampshire 

Verm  jnt 

Ma  isarhusotts 

Connecticut 

New  Yark i    4, 

Pennsylvania ,    1, 


17,448,421 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Viminift , 

WeU  Virdnia... 
All  o*hcr  >^tates. 


2, 


231,478 

6i8»761 

955, 513 

252, 751 

9,023 

826,924 

020, 181 

269,190 

558,358 

38,311 

850,  l.W 

497, 1 11 

52,111 

n.  83S 

HI,  615 

74, 549 

23,618 

73,518 

10, 33  J 


1909 


18,899,533 


252, 
792, 

5,585, 
256, 

12, 

4,9(8, 

1,298, 

3, 170, 

742, 

48, 

985, 

449, 

67, 

23, 

30, 

79, 

25, 

97, 

31, 


764 
147 

632 
501 
296 

781 

oa'j 

828 
586 
09S 
737 
727 
225 
965 
399 
658 
451 
271 
156 


Sugar  made.  • 
(pounds). 


1919 


9,691,624 


24, 
329, 

0,251, 
73, 


2,012, 

535, 
62, 

n, 

1, 

IS* 

22, 
3, 

a, 

5, 

150, 

38, 

73, 

6, 


934 
723 
734 
19S 
173 
032 
951 
001 
487 
436 
MS 
430 
146 
130 
0t7 
957 
.362 
763 
209 


Sirup  iBMa 


1909 


1919 


15,3KS 

558,811 

7,726,817 

156,952 

10.207 

3, 16a  300 

1,188»049 

257,502 

33,419 

5,966 

29a»301 

27,199 

11,999 

6.173 

11.638 

351,906 

44,9Q« 

1(0,080 

60,661 


43,144  I 

113;  fdi 

SSL  994  , 

5i^9d0'. 

1,  owe  SOS 
273»7tt 
691,175 

i«7,am' 

11;  U«  I 

issoji 


ism 


14,060,206  1    3,50S,n5  I      4.iaP.s« 
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There  appears  in  this  month's  Atlantic  Monthly  a  very  concise 
historical  digest  covering  the  bringing  in  of  the  Japanese  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and,  without  objection,  I  think  that  might  be 
put  in  the  record  also. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Japanese  in  Hawail 

f  By  William  Harding  Carter.] 

The  recent  census  ahcrvrB  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  255,912  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands^  109,269  are  Japanese.  The  increase  m  Japanese  population  since  1910  is 
29,594,  or  37.1  per  cent,  compared  with  18,504,  or  30.4  per  cent  during  the  preceding 
decade.  The  di^roportionate  number  of  Japanese  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
nationaHties  in  tne  islands  constitutes  an  intricate  and  perplexing  problem,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Japanese  immigration  is  essential  to  any  proper  con- 
Bideration  of  the  situation. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Ja{)an  and  Hawaii  began  with  a  treaty  of  amitv  and 
commerce  in  1871.  Scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  in  Hawaii  caused  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Biahop,  miniftter  of  foreign  affairs,  to  take  up  with  the  Hawaiian  conaul  in  Tokyo 
the  subject  of  an  arrangement  for  obtaining  laborers  from  Japan,  but  nothing  came 
of  it  until  King  Kdakaua  visited  Japan,  m  1881,  when  the  Hawaiian  minister  ol 
immigrition,  Hon.  William  Nevins  Armstrong,  initiated  negotiations  with  the  Jap- 
anese Government  on  the  subject  of  emigration  of  laborers  m>m  Japan  to  Hawaii. 

In  1883  Col.  C.  P.  laukea  was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  Jai>an  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiuy  for  the  speciil  puipose  of  arranging  for  Japanese  immi^ation  and  wbb 
instructed  by  the  Hawaiian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Hon.  Walter  Murray  Gibson, 
in  this  T&n  irkable  manner: 

"You  will  please  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  minister  the  very  exertional 
chuacter  of  these  propcMsals  ana  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  high  value  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  places  upon  the  friendly  alliance  between  this  country  and  Japan 
and  upon  the  Japanese  race  as  a  repopulating  element.'' 
Later »  under  date  of  Julv  22,  1885,  Mr.  Gibson  wrote  to  Count  Inouye: 
"1  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  assure  your  excellency  that,  owing  to  the  strong 
desire  of  Hawaii  to  settle  upon  her  soil  a  kindred  and  kindly  people  like  the  Japanese, 
this  government  is  most  anxious  to  meet  the  views  and  requirements  of  Japan  on 
9i\  points.** 

Under  date  of  January  21,  1886,  the  Hawaiian  consul  general  at  Tokyo,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Irwin,  wrote  to  Count  Inouye: 

''I  acf*ept  unreservedly  the  terms  and  conditions  laid  down  in  y<HiT  excellency's 
communication  of  yesterday,  and  I  am  prepared  to  sign  the  immigration  convention." 
The  Hawaiian  minister  of  oreign  affairs,  under  date  of  Mardi  5,  1886,  wrote  to 
Count  Inouye: 

"Mr.  Irwin  unreservedly  accepts  these  sipulations,  and  I  have  now  the  honor  to 

accept  his  engagement  and  to  confirm  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government  the 

several  subsiaiary  aj^eements  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  may  be  consonant  with  the 

ctjnetitution  of  the  kingdom  and  His  Majestjr's  treaty  obligations  with  foreign  powers." 

r!ount  Okiima  in  reply  informed  Mr.  Irwin: 

"I  accept  your  assurances  in  these  regards,  as  well  as  other  particulars  specified  in 
your  communication,  as  an  authorized  statement  of  the  obligations  which  your  eov- 
emment  assumes  in  the  premises,  and  I  shall  so  regard  the  understanding  as  binding 
on  our  respective  Governments,  subject  to  the  right  of  revoking  same,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  which  is  specifically  reserved  to  me," 

In  1885  there  were  less  than  50  Japanese  in  Hawaii,  but  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  number  increased  to  20,000  in  10  years,  at  which  time 
Japan  demanded  the  exclusion  of  any  more  Chinese  laborers. 

Foreseeing  future  complications,  the  constitution  of  1887  was  made  to  limit  the 
franchise  to^* every  male  resident  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  of  American  or  European 
birth  or  descent,  who  shall  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws, 
and  shall  know  how  to  read  or  write  either  the  Hawaiian,  English,  or  some  European 
language." 

In  the  following  year,  18S8,  demands  for  the  franchise  for  the  Japanese  began,  and 
continued,  as  a  dif)lomatio  bone  of  contention  along  the  line  of  favored-nation  clauses, 
tmtil  1891],  when  Mr.  Piijii,  consul  general,  made  a  categorical  demand  upon  President 
Dole  for  the  granting  of  the  franchise  by  the  provisional  government — ^which  had 
BupoTBeded  the  monarchy — to  all  Japanese  in  Hawaii,  including  field  laborers  brought 
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under  contract,  over  whom  the  Japanese  Government  retained  control  by  withholding 
25  per  rent  of  their  wages. 

President  Dole  explained  that  there  could  be  no  foundation  in  law,  reason,  or  the 
usages  of  nations  for  one  nation  to  demand  of  another,  as  a  right,  permission  for  its 
subjects  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  and  acquire  citizenship  in  another  country.  The 
relation  of  sovereign  and  subject,  State  and  citizen,  comprises  an  obligation  between 
the  governing  authority  and  the  individual;  otherwise  an  overcrowded  country  couU 
unlcad  its  surplus  population  upon  a  smaller  country,  and  by  the  utilisation  of  the 
enforced  franchise  eventually  and  l^ally  absorb  the  smaller  country.  This,  in  the 
last  analysis,  would  result  from  the  democratic  theory  that  government  should  follow 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  the  immigration  conven- 
tion lapsed,  but  Japanese  continued  to  arrive  as  free  immigrants  in  greater  numbers 
than  before,  5,129  having  arrived  in  1896.  blatters  were  reaching  a  serious  condition 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  immigration.  It  was  necessary  to  end  a  <*ituation  which 
threatened  to  jeopardize  the  continued  development  oi  Hawaii  along  Anglo-Saxon 
lines;  and  under  the  terms  of  the  general  statutes  of  Hawaii  nearly  1,500  Japanese 
who  arrived  were  denied  entrance. 

The  native  Hawaiian  population  has  been  disappearing  in  about  the  same  ratio 
in  which  that  of  the  Japanese  has  increased.  Some  of  the  early  exp^lorers  estimated 
the  nati^-e  population  of  the  group  of  islands  as  high  as  2-50,000;  but  in  1832  a  ceninui 
was  taken,  ana  showed  onl  y  130,31 3.  T>\'enty  years  later  the  population  had  dwindled 
to  71,019,  of  whom  2,119  were  foreigners.  Improved  s^icultural  conditions,  incident 
to  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  tume<l  the  tide,  and  in  1896  Iho  total 
population  was  109,020,  of  whom  only  39,504  were  Hawaiians.  The  census  of  IHIO 
showed  only  26,041  Hawaiians,  and  the  new  census,  that  of  1920,  shows  that  the 
number  of  natives  has  declined  to  23,723. 

While  the  native  Hawaiian  race  is  steadily  disappearing,  it  still  exercises  power  in 
local  political  matters  through  the  considerable  number  of  half-castes,  bom  of  inter- 
marriages of  whites  and  Chinese  with  Hawaiians,  who  now  number  18,027,  and  are 
steadily  increasing.  There  is  practically  none  of  the  populating  bv  mixing  of  races, 
antici^ted  when  the  Japanese  were  inxdted  to  settle  in  the  islands.  The  Japanef« 
men  marry  only  Japanese  women,  and  their  children  are  habitually  registered  a» 
Japanese  with  oifficiais  of  their  own  Government.  A  large  pro{K>rtion  of  them  are  sont 
back  to  Japan  for  part  of  their  education.  The  younger  children  attend  both  the 
public  schools  of  Hawaii  and  private  Japanese  schools.  The  number  of  Japanese 
women  in  Hawaii  has  increased  rapidly— the  ratio  of  women  to  men  having  setfly 
doubled  since  1900 — and  now  is  42.7  per  cent.  The  Japanese  have  incr^tsed  in 
number  since  the  census  of  1910  by  29,599,  and  with  Filipinos  comprise  three-founhe 
of  the  total  increase. 

The  main  elements  of  population,  other  than  Hawaiians  and  Japanese,  are  Chiuefp. 
Portuguese,  Filipinos,  Porto  Ricans,  and  Spaniards.  Americans,  British,  and  C&- 
mans  have  been  more  powerful  in  commercial  and  financial  interests  than  in  numbeiv. 

The  islands  are  fertile,  their  location  is  of  immense  and  growing  importance,  and 
altogether  they  constitute  a  vital  element  in  the  future  problems  of  the  Pacific.  The 
United  States  arrived  at  their  possession  through  a  process  of  stumbling,  and  doubt^ 
jess  the  ^jeat  problems  arising  from  the  commercial  and  strategic  position  of  the 
islands  will  be  met  in  the  same  way. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  Mr.  Cable  desires  to  add  to  the  brief  he  has 
repared,  and  he  will  read  it  to  the  committee  in  the  course  of  time, 
t  is  a  continuation  of  the  statement  he  made  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  been  working  on  a  briei  to  go  into  these  hea^ 
ings  before  we  get  through,  and  miich  I  intended  to  use  before  the 
committee.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  have  it  printed  in  the 
hearings. 

The  CHAIR3VLA.N.  All  of  the  matter  on  yesterday  in  executive  ses- 
sion was  taken  down,  and  it  might  be  a  better  plaii  to  have  it  carried 
as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  session  on  yesterday. 
We  might  print  as  a  part  oi  those  proceedings  Mr.  Cable's  additional 
statement,  Mr.  Raker's  statement,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  statement. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  prepare  any  statement. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  Gompers,  wc 
will  hear  you  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MS.  SAMITEL  GOMPEES,  PEESIDEVT  OF  THE 
AHEBICAE  FEDEBATIOE  OF  LABOE,  WASHIEGTON,  D.  C. 

ilr.  GoMPERS,  Because  of  evidence  submitted  and  testimony  given, 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  some  observations  in  connec- 
lion  with  the  subject  in  my  mind,  and  which,  no  doubt,  is  in  the  minds 
of  bll  the  members  of  the  conunittee.  I  have  reference  to  the  state* 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Wright  and  by  Mr.  Chilton  that  their  expenses 
in  whole  or  in  part  were  paid  by  contributions  of  Japanese  in  Hono- 
lulu. While  that  was  brought  out  in  this  committee  so  far,  I  imagine, 
ivs  the  members  of  the  committee  were  informed,  or  the  repnescnta- 
tives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  informed,  for  the 
first  time,  or  it  was  not  known  until  those  statt>ments  were  made  by 
thone  two  men  before  this  committee.  Yet,  it  is  quite  evident  from 
the  newspapers  or  daily  newspapers  pubUshed  in  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
from  the  Xabor  Review,  published  by  the  Central  Labor  Union,  that 
it  was  well  known  in  Hawaii,  and  that  no  secrecy  was  maintained 
or  attempted  to  be  maintained  except  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  con- 
tributors. 

Now,  whatever  the  facts  are,  these  men  were  5,000  miles  away  from 
Washington,  ^vith  six  and  a  half  days  passaee  across  the  ocean  to  the 
mainland  from  Honolulu  before  them,  and  with  3,000  miles  before 
them  after  landing  on  the  mainland  in  California  in  order  to  reach 
Washington,  and  we  can  well  understand  how  sometimes  men  are 
(iriven  to  desperation  in  an  effort  to  help  in  a  just  cause  or  to  protest 
against  an  improper  and  unjust  course.  I  do  not  exculpate  these 
men;  I  do  not  stand  for  any  such  procedure;  nor  do  those  with  whom 
1  am  associated  in  the  American  labor  movement.  I  r^ard  it  as  an 
almost  inexcusable  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  orj^anization  at  Hono- 
lulu, or  the  men  themselves,  to  seek  contributions  from  Japanese. 
I  can  understand  their  straits.  I  think  I  have  some  understanding  of 
men  and  of  the  operations  of  their  minds.  Knowing  that  the  Terri- 
torv  of  Hawaii  had  created  a  conm[iission  to  come  to  Washington,  or 
witli  authority  to  come  to  Washington,  and  try  to  prevail  upon 
Congress  to  secure  some  remedy  for  what  they  call  their  labor  short- 
age condition  in  Hawaii;  knowmg  that  they  nad  come  here  and  were 
having  introduced,  or  causing  to  be  introduced,  or  influencing  the 
introduction  of,  a  joint  resolution  that  would  admit  Chinese  coolies 
in  bond  to  come  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  knowing  that  the  governor 
of  Hawaii  in  appointing  the  committee  or  commissiou,  as  authorized 
by  the  legislative  act  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  had  appointed  a 
committee  or  an  emergency  committee  on  labor  or  labor  conditions, 
and  had  appointed  three  men,  with  all  the  retinue  that  followed, 
with  not  one  man  of  them  engaged  in  any  way  with  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  term  labor,  organized  or  unorganized,  these  men  in 
that  desperate  situation  might  do  those  things. 

The  Chajbman.  I  object  a  little  bit  to  the  statement  of  Wright  and 
Hiilton,  and  particularly  of  WVight,  from  the  fact  that  he  sent  a 
cablegram  here  in  which  he  referred  to  the  strike,  and  bearing  upon 
a  phase  of  the  question  before  the  committee  and  on  which  we  were 
hearing  evidence,  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  strike  did  not  take  on 
any  nationalistic  character.  Now,  other  information  has  come  to  me 
to  the  effect  that  the  grand  jury  over  there  within  the  last  day  or  two 
has  indicted  18  or  20  of  those  Japanese,  upon  certain  confessions  that 
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had  been  made,  that  they  had  formed  an  oi^anization  and  cali*-*: 
themselves  an  assassins'  band  for  the  purpose  of  committing  8abot«|r' 
bmning  houses,  cane,  and  committing  acts  of  that  kind.     It  w*s  *: 
entirely  Japanese  organization. 

Mr.  GoMPBBS.  Does  that  have  anything  to  do  with  this  inresti^* 
tion  ?    How  does  that  affect  the  investigation  which  this  committ^tf  i^ 
making,  or  the  investiration  I  suppose  it  is  making  f 

The  Chairman.  I  wul  say  that  this  committee,  after  full  coiisider&> 
tion,  decided  to  go  into  all  phases  of  the  Japanese  situation  as  sSeeiini 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  GoMFBBS.  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  before  you  read  the  article  printed  in  the  Japan»-^ 
language  in  the  Labor  Review,  and  before  you  intimated  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  vou  declared  that  it  discredited  those  witnesses,  M; 
Wright  and  Mr.  Chilton. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  say  so  again. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  If  you  haa  said  so,  in  your  judgment,  after  you  reatj 
it,  it  might  be  a  different  thing,  but  you  declared  that  it  discredit*v 
their  testimony  before  you  even  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  read  it. 

Mr.  GoMFBRS.  I  knew  you  had. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  opinion,  it  discredited  them,  and  I  »xi 
hold  to  that  view.  The  attempts  of  the  witness  Wright  to  evade  bd  : 
make  it  appear  that  he  knew  nothing  about  this  collection  of  mon^^ 
from  the  Japanese  to  the  extent  of  over  $1,500,  used  for  his  coming  <•- 
here  in  an  effort  to  show  that  there  is  in  Hawaii  a  Japanese  combi> 
nation  calling  itself  a  federation  of  labor,  is  not  a  nationalistic  but  «r 
economic  question,  in  my  opinion  discredited  him. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  hope  to  have  a  chance  to  get  at  that*  becaa-^ 
it  does  not  make  a  jot  of  difference  whether  the  Japanese  movement 
in  Hawaii  was  nationalistic  or  not;  the  fundamental  principle  Ur 
which  my  associates  in  the  labor  movement  are  contending  anJ  f«r 
which  I  am  contending  is  the  principle  of  Americanism.  That  i> 
what  we  have  been  contending  for.  Wc  will  get  at  that  phase  of  it  s 
little  later.  I  might  say  this,  that  the  first  time  that  anv  of  c:- 
associates  or  I  knew  anything  about  the  contribution  by  Japan^^ 
in  Hawaii  toward  the  expenses  of  these  men  who  came  on  hero  w  *- 
when  the  statements  were  made  before  this  committee  day  bef.p 
yesterday  and  yesterday.  These  men  came  to  Washington  without 
knowledge  in  advance  on  our  part  that  they  were  comine.  Wf 
received  a  cablegram  or,  at  least,  Mr.  Wallace  received  a  cablegr.'  m 
which  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  testimony,  and  this  second  cab.  - 
gram,  which  was  afterwards  made  a  part  of  the  testimony,  mi^t  U- 
designated  as  a  modfied  statement  of  the  first  telegram  received  ^\ 
Mr.  Wallace.  In  one  of  those  cablegrams  it  was  stated  that  a  r«mi 
mittee  could  como  to  Washington,  if  wanted,  1  think,  or  soroethir- 
of  that  kind,  indicating  that  a  committee  would  rome.  No  n^  : 
was  made  to  that,  suggesting  or  requesting,  directly  or  indirectly,  tfe'it 
we  thought  or  that  any  of  us  thought  that  a  committee  should  cMror 
Then  we  received  a  cablegram  that  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Chilton  wouj  ■ 
take  passage  and  come  on  to  Washington. 

I  am  gomg  to  take  the  committee  and  tho  whole  world  into  my 
confidence.  When  that  second  cablegram  came  to  us,  (m*  to  Mr 
Wallace,  Mr.  Wallace  showed  it  to  me,  and  there  arose  in  o«ir  UkitnU 
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a  suspicion  that  the  two  men  were  not  representing  the  true  views 
of  white  labor  on  the  island,  and  I  tnink  Mr.  Wallace  so  stated  on 
last  Friday.  At  any  ratv>,  the  statements  in  the  first  cablegram  were 
positive  and  clear,  and  the  statements  in  the  second  cablegram  were 
statements  withdrawing  or  modifying  some  of  the  statements  made 
in  the  first  cablegram,  and  the  fact  that  Chairman  Johnson  of  this 
committee  stated  or  intiniated  that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the 
second  cablegram,  indicated,  although,  perhaps,  unwarrantedly,  but 
those  facts  indicated  to  us  that,  while  the  first  cablegram  was  not 
sent,  or  a  copy  of  it  was  not  sent,  to  Chairman  Johnson,  Chairman 
Johnson  had  a  copy  of  the  second  cablegram,  or  he  intimated  or 
stated  that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the  second  cablegram,  and  that 
indicated  to  us  that  there  was  something  like  double  play. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  right. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  What  is  not  quite  rignt? 

Mri  Johnson.  I  did  not  have  a  copy  of  the  first  cablegram  until 
it  was  furnished  for  the  record. 

Mr.  GoMFBRS.  I  said  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  no  copy  of  the  second  cablegram  until  it  was 
presented  at  mv  request  and  went  into  the  hearing.  That  was  after 
you  arrived.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  its  contents  or  its  words,  except 
that  one  of  these  commissioners  told  me  that  they  understood  that  a 
cablegram  was  sent  on  here,  and  that  they  had  information  to  the 
efiTect  that  the  labor  people  were  not  in  accord  with  all  the  statements 
contained  in  the  first  cabl^ram.  That  was  all  I  knew,  and  as  we 
bad  the  first  cable^am  in  the  record,  I  considered  it  my  business  to 
find  out  what  was  m  the  second. 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  I  say 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  want  to  be  charged  with 
having  inside  knowledge.  I  am  not  gumshoeing  in  this  matter,  and 
when  I  received  that  imormation  it  became  my  duty  to  get  the  second 
cablegram. 

I^Ir.  GoAiPERS.  On  Mondaj  morning,  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
a  committee  consisting  of  nme  members  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, of  which  I  was  one,  came  to  this  room  and  had,  by  prearrange- 
ment,  a  conference  with  Chairman  Johnson  of  this  committee,  and  at 
that  time  he  displayed  a  knowledge  of  the  second  cablegram. 

The  Chairman.  What  could  I  say  about  it,  except  that  there  was 
a  second  cablegram  'i 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  A  second  cablegram  modifying  the  statements  made 
in  the  first  cablegram. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  correct,  except  that  the  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Gompers's  committee  to  come  here  was  not  by  any 
f  rearrangement.  I  was  asked  if  I  would  see  Mr.  Gompers,  and  I  said 
would  be  glad  to  see  him.  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  nave  him  come 
here.  An  hour  was  fixed.  Then,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  came  Mr. 
Gompers  with  eight  or  nine  persons,  only  three  or  four  of  whom  I 
knew  personally.  I  asked  Mr.  Gompers  if  he  thought  that  it  was  to  be 
a  committee  meeting,  and  we  talked  about  the  advisability  of  calling 
in  the  committee.    1  thought  it  was  just  to  be  a  call. 

Mr.  Goaipbrs.  On  Friday  night  previous  to  my  call  here  we  had  a 
meeting  of  the  labor  le^slative  agents  here  at  Washington,  at  which 
we  took  into  consideration  this  joint  resolution  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  del^ates  from  Hawaii,  and  it  was  decided  then  that  this 
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committee  should  seek  a  conference  with  Mr.  Johnson,  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  and  to  be  arranged,  if  possible,  on  Mondaymorn- 
ing,  and  that  Mr.  Gompers  be  one  of  that  committee.  Mr.  Wallace 
was  commissioned  to  try  and  see  you,  sir,  and  endeavor  to  make  the 
arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  failed  to  inform  me  that  it  was  a  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  consequence  one  way  or  the  other, 
except  that  had  I  known  a  committee  would  call  I  would  have  been 

flad  to  have  had  the  entire  House  Conunittee  on  Immigration  and 
Taturalization  present  in  order  to  save  time  and  get  along  faster. 
But  there  was  a  misunderstanding  on  your  part  in  thinking  that  an 
arrangement  was  made  for  me  to  meet  your  committee,  because  I 
am  positive  no  arrangement  was  made.  I  intended  to  ask  you  to 
call  in  and  have  a  talk,  but  as  you  had  just  returned  from  Denver 
I  assumed  you  were  very  busy,  as  you  are  always  very  busy.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  thank  God,  I  am  always  busy.  I  was  trving 
to  narrate  just  our  own  position  in  the  matter  and  it  is  what  I  fiave 
stated,  except,  possibly,  Mr.  Johnson  may  have  been  xmder  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  smiply  to  bo  a  conference  between  the  two  of 
us  or  a  call  upon  my  part  upon  him.  I  have  no  dispute  with  that 
statement;  he  may  be  right  and  I  assume  he  is.  But  I  repeat  that 
the  receipt  of  this  second  cablegram — and  then  at  the  conference 
with  Chau*man  Johnson  of  this  committee  it  appeared  that  he  had 
information,  or  we  were  under  the  impression  tnat  he  had  a  copy  of 
the  cabl^ram,  or  that  a  copy  of  the  cablegram  had  been  sent  fiim, 
pr  at  any  rate  that  he  had  absolutely  accurate  information  as  to  the 
uurport  and  contents  of  the  second  cablegram — aroused  a  feeling  in 
is  that  these  two  men  were  not  toting  straight  with  the  white  workers 
on  Hawaii,  with  the  general  concept  and  policy  of  the  American 
people  and  of  the  American  labor  movement,  of  which  they  were  a 
part. 

Because  of  that  feeling  Mr.  Joseph  Valentine,  president  of  the 
International  Molders'  Union  of  America,  and  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
being  in  California,  I  sent  him  a  telegram  asking  him  whether  he 
would  not  go  to  Hawaii  as  a  representative  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  make  an  investigation  of  all  conditions  prevailing 
there  as  to  Chinese  coolie  labor,  Japanese  labor,  and  white  labor, 
and  report. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  being  done  % 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  was  done.  I  am  narrating  the  story.  Mr. 
Valentine  was  not  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time;  he  had  gone  to  a 
conference,  I  think,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  received  a  telegraphic  reply 
from  the  secretary  of  the  locw  imion  of  molders  in  San  Francisco  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Valentine  would  return  in  a  few  days.  I  ought 
to  correct  my  statement  by  saying  that  my  first  telegram  was  to  the 
secretary  of  the  local  union  of  molders  in  San  Francisco  for  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  Valentine.  I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Valentine 
a  few  days  later  stating  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go. 

I  then  sent  a  telegram  to  Paul  Schawenberg,  of  San  Francisco,  the 
secretary  of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  could  make  it  convenient  to  make  such  an  investigation 
in  Hawaii.    He  telegraphed  me  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  impoe- 
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sible  to  go  at  that  time,  but  that  he  might  go  very  shortly  and  would 
let  me  know.  He  mformed  me,  too,  that  at  my  telegraphed  request 
he  had  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Chilton  in  San 
Francisco  shortly  after  their  arrival,  at  any  rate  within  two  days  of 
their  arrival  at  San  Francisco  from  Honolulu  and  their  departure 
on  the  train  for  Washington.  In  substance  his  telegram  stated  further 
that  he  believed  from  tne  conference  with  them  that  these  men  were 
thoroughly  sincere.  He  informed  me  of  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Wnght  and  Mr.  Chilton  from  San  Francisco  and  that  tney  would 
be  due  in  Washington  about  July  26,  Mr.  Roberts  informs  me.  The 
following  morning  Mr.  Roberts  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Chilton  over  the  telephone  and  learned  that  they  arrived  tne  previous 
night  about  1 1  o'clock  and  then  went  to  the  N  ational  Hotel  for  the 
night.  Mr.  Roberts  made  that  statement  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  men  again  and  ask  them  to  come  to  the  office 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  where  I  would  like  to  have  a 
chat  with  them.  They  came,  I  think,  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  were  present  at  the  conference  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Chilton, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Oyster,  my  secretary,  Mr.  Chester  M.  Wright,  Mr. 
Edgar  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I. greeted  them  as  cordially  as  I  would  any 
men,  particularly  men  who  had  come  on  such  a  long  vovage  and  who 
were  about  to  pursue  a  course  entirely  in  accord  with  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  just  and  right  and  coming  with  the  assurance  from  Mr. 
Scharrenberg  that  they  were  sincere  men. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Scharrenberg,  by  the  way,  was  a  witness  in 
these  hearings.  He  attended  the  hearings  for  several  days  and  testi- 
fied before  the  committee. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  was  in  Denver  at  the  time  attending  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  had  a  conference 
lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  informed  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Cnilton  that  the  following  evening  there  was  to  be  a  regular,  or 
special  meeting,  called  several  days  before,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering labor  legislation,  legislation  as  it  affected  the  workers,  and 
that  if  they  cared  to  attend  the  meeting  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  them  to  be  in  attendance  so  that  they  might  see  the  character  of 
f»iir  work,  might  understand  what  we  are  aiming  to  do,  probably  carry 
a  bit  of  it  back  to  Hawaii,  and  that  if  they  cared  to  make  a  statement 
upon  this  legislation  to  admit  Chinese  coolies  no  doubt  an  opportunitv 
would  be  given  them.  With  that,  that  conference  ended.  The  fol- 
lovsing  evening  we,  having  under  consideration  three  or  four  bills 
before  Congress — I  may  say  none  of  which  was  of  a  constructive  or 
progressive  character  but  simply  a  fight  for  defense  against  legislation 
unfavorable  to  labor — Mr.  Wright  was  invited  to  maKe  an  aculress  or 
i?iake  a  few  remarks;  it  was  probably  10  or  half  past  10  then.  Mr. 
Wright  made  some  interesting  observations  of  a  general  and  of  a 
specific  character,  and  read  the  proposals  which  the  Central  Labor 
L  nion  of  Honolulu  made  to  the  sugar  planters  or  other  business  men 
as  a  solution,  or  as  a  temporary  solution,  at  least,  of  the  labor  problem 
then  existing  in  Hawaii.  I  may  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  seemed 
to  impress  all  present,  as  I  know  it  impressed  me,  as  being  a  con- 
structive and  practical  proposition,  and  then  all  thought  that  these 
men  were  insincere  vanished  from  my  mind  and,  I  think,  vanished 
from  the  minds  of  my  associates. 
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I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Scharrenberg  about  a  week  ago, 

Srobably  a  little  less,  in  which  he  said  he  was  then  prepared  to  go  to 
[awaii  and  make  the  investigation  I  suggested  and  that  he  could 
afford  to  give  four  weeks,  to  the  task.  I  telegraphed  him  in  sub- 
stance— I  think  this  was  on  last  Friday,  when  Mr.  Wright  was  on 
the  stand : 

Telegnun  received,    ^ir.  Wright  on  the  stand  to-day.    Made  an  exceUent  witness. 

I  did  not  say  he  was  complimented  by  the  chairman,  but  that 
was  the  fact.  **Made  an  excellent  witness,"  and  that  the  mission  to 
Hawaii  was  not  immediately  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  assumed  that  Mr.  Wright  was  telling  the  truth 
and  I  thanked  him  for  his  patience  in  answering  a  long  series  of  ques- 
tions, covering  several  hours. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this  in  connection 
with  these  two  men 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing) .  Have  you  sent  a  telegram^  to  Mr.  Schar- 
renberg stating  that  as  Mr,  Wright  has  shown  the  financial  arrange- 
ment it  would  be  necessary  for  nim  to  go  to  the  Hawaiian  Island  i 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  not,  because  there  is  no  investigation  of 
that  necessarv.  These  men  have  stated  t^at  they  received  money 
which  came  through  contributions  from  Japanese,  and  the  testimony 
thejr  have  given  would  show  clearly  that  the  Japanese  have  not 
received  value  for  their  money.  They  have  shown  the  Japanese  in 
their  true  colors,  and  yet  I  can  understand  how  men  so  far  away 
would  grasp  at  almost  anytliing  in  order  to  carry  out  an  honest  anci 
high  purpose. 

Mr.  Free.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Gompers  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Unless  he  wants  to  complete  his  statement. 

Mr.  Free.  I  just  want  to  ask  whether  under  the  circumstances 
you  approve  of  a  man  grasping  at  anything  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  A  drowning  man  ? 

Mr.  Free.  In  this  situation. 

Mr.  Gompers.  A  desperate  man  ? 

Mr.  Free.  I  am  asking  whether  you  approve  of  men  in  this  dasper- 
ate  situation  doing  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Gompers.  No;  I  think  I  haye  disavowed  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  my  position  upon 
the  matter  after  the  statement  I  made  yesterday  and  to-day. 

Mr.  Free.  I  thought  it  was  a  little  confused  by  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Gompers.  No.  I  think  I  did  make  myself  clear,  but  if  1  have 
not  I  would  like  to  know  it.  If  there  is  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee who  has  any  doubt  of  our  disavowal  of  knowing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  either  oi  their  coming  here  or  of  their  raising  money  from 
anybody,  particularly  the  Japanese,  I  would  like  to  correct  it.  There 
is  not  anything  that  1  have  to  hide.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  that 
the  members  of  this  committee,  or  any  committee,  should  come  over 
to  the  office  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  any  bona  fide  com- 
mittee, and  our  books  will  be  thrown  open  to  them,  all  our  books,  not 
some  books  but  all  our  books,  and  all  our  accounts,  as  well  as  all  our 
conduct.  I  have  never  written  a  confidential  letter  to  anybody 
which,  if  made  public,  would  reflect  upon  our  movement,  upon  my- 
self, or  any  of  our  officers  or  men.  If  I  nave  marked  any  of  my  letters 
confidential,  it  has  been  because  it  would  be  impracticable  to  publish 
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the  contents  at  that  time,  but  the  copybooks,  kept  for  over  41  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  American  Federation  of  L<abor,  are  open  to 
anybody,  any  committee,  or  any  respectable  body  of  men.  I  have 
here  the  report  of  the  secretary  which  contains  a  financial  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
three  months  ending  April  30,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers,  let  me  say 

Mr.  Gompers  (interposing) .  May  I  finish  my  sentence  ? 
The  Chairman  (continuing) .  Tnat  neither  myself  nor  any  member 
of  the  committee  wants  to  discredit  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  We  are  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  you  undertook  to  ascer- 
tain the  credibility  of  these  two  men  and  then  thought  their  motives 
^^ere  sincere.  It  remained  for  the  committee,  however,  to  disclose 
the  fact  that  they  were  soliciting  money  and  getting  contributions 
from  the  Japanese,  and  that  one  was  the  editor  ana  the  other  the 
business  manager  of  the  labor  paper  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  That 
is  on  them. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  on  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  If 
there'is  anvthing  I  can  say  to  make  that  clear,  we  will  wind  that  up, 
and  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  like  to  finish  my  sentence.  This  is  a  report 
of  every  dollar,  more  or  less,  received  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  by  whom  or  which  organization  paid.  It  contains  an 
itemized  accoxmt,  with  the  dates,  of  every  penny  expended,  to  whom 
paid,  and  for  what  purpose  paid.  These  reports  are  issued  quarterly, 
and  a  summary  of  that  report,  of  the  full  reports  during  the  year, 
are  submitted  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  prior  to  which  an  auditing  committee  is  created  after  this 
fashion:  The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  di- 
rected, about  two  weeks  before  the  convention,  to  select  three  national 
or  international  unions,  from  each  of  which  the  executive  officer  is 
to  appoint  one,  and  neither  of  these  three  organizations  knowing 
whicn  has  been  selected,  and  each  of  them  independently  selecting 
an  auditor,  the  personnel  not  known  either  to  the  president  or  the 
secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  the  treasurer, 
and  the  accounts  are  gone  over  penny  for  penny,  day  by  day,  all  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  defense  funds  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Defense  funds;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Like  the  McNamara  fund,  and  matters  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Well,  as  to  the  McNamara  fund,  I  think  we  have  a 
few  copies  of  that,  and  we  will  very  gladly  show  you  one,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  published  in  pamphlet  form;  it  shows  every 
penny  or  dollar  received,  and  every  penny  or  dollar  expended,  and 
a  copy  was  sent  to  the  donors  of  that  fund. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  the  quarterly  itemized  statement,  thus  described 
by  you,  available  to  all  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  ? 

Mr.  Gk>MPER8.  They  are  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  all  unions. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  is  available  if  they  want  it  ? 
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Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Anyone  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  there  are  no  restrictions  upon  their  showing  it  to 
their  friends  or  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Inhere  are  no  restrictions  at  all.  I  may  say,  Judge, 
that  for  years  these  financial  accounts  were  published  in.the  montmy 
official  magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Amexican 
Federationist,  but  because  we  were  publishing  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  American  Federationist  and  carried  a  bulk  of  matter 
in  these  financial  reports  in  which  no  one  seemed  to  be  interost«td,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  their  publication  through  that 
medium. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  you  eliminated  it  from  the  magazine  and  put  it 
in  pamphlet  form  so  that  anybody  could  see  it  who  wanted  to  see  it  t 

Mr.  QoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  get  clear  away  from  Wright  and  Chilton, 
how  did  it  happen  that  the  American  Federation  of  I^bor,  or  did  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  revise  the  article  to  be  printed  in  the 
forthcoming  Federationist  and  insert  the  second  caolegram  from 
Wriffht  ? 

lifi.  GoMPERS.  Let  me  say  that  Mr.  Chilton  and  Mr.  Wright  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  American  Federationist  than  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  but  the  report  of  the  l^slative  com- 
mittee carried  the  original  cablegram  from  Mr.  Wright  and  did  not 
carry  the  modified  cablegram. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  whether  that  has  been  cor- 
rected in  the  publication  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
report  of  the  l^islative  committee  was  prepared  before  or  after  the 
receipt  of  the  second  cablegram ;  I  do  not  know,  sir.  But  this  is  the 
report  of  the  legislative  committee  to  me,  through  me  to  the  executive 
council,  and  tm*ough  them  to  the  membership  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  to  those  who  are  concerned. 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  was  received  July  5. 

Mr.  Wallace.  How  did  you  get  that  knowledge,  sir  ? 

Mr.  McClellan.  From  the  evidence  given  by  the  witness  that  ii 
was  sent  on  July  4,  and  cablegrams  are  customarily  delivered  on  the 
following  day. 

The  CJhairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Everybody  seems  to  have  inside  information. 

Mr.  McClellan.  That  is  not  Inside  information;  it  was  given 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  that.     Proceed,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Perhaps  I  did  not  hear  accurately  the  translation 
of  the  article  in  the  Honolulu  labor  paper  from  the  Japanese  language 
into  the  English  language,  as  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  anil 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  when  it  speaks  of  '^we"  and  "our''*  it 
has  reference  to  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Honolulu. 

If  Mr.  Wright  is  in  the  room,  I  think  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  if  I 
may  be  permitted,  or  to  have  a  member  of  the  committee  ask  him,  in 
what  sense  the  editorial  '^we''  and  ^^our"  are  contained  in  tli&t 
editorial  or  article  appearing  in  the  Labor  Review  in  the  Japane^^e 
language,  of  which  a  translation  was  read  here  this  morning. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wright  does  not  appear  to  be  present.  I  will 
Hand  these  papers  to  you.  To  my  mind,  it  appears  that  the  one 
headed  ''An  Appeal  to  Our  Laborers"  is  a  Japanese  translation  in 
the  labor  paper  of  the  English  article  which  I  read  from  the  first 
column  of  the  paper.  The  other  article,  headed  ''  The  coolie  bill  (a 
side  view  of  tne  program  of  importing  coolies) — Small  knowledge, 
small  wit,  small  poUcy,  not  wise  at  this  time — Farmers  need  farmers' 
spirit,"  is  a  straight-out  Japanese  editorial.  They  use  the  form  '*  we.'' 
That  makes  it  clear  enough,  I  think,  that  they  are  securing  funds 
from  all  hands  and  all  races. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  do  not  know  tJhat  I  heard  it  correctly,  and  I  should 
prefer  to  examine  the  statement  itself  before  I  would  assume  that 
your  interpretation  was  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  I  may  inter- 
rupt you  now 

Air.  (tompers.  It  does  not  make  much  difference. 
Mr.  Raker.  I  felt  Uke  yourself  when  the  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Wright,  followed  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chilton,  regarding  con- 
tributions by  Japanese.  It  was  a  sort  of  thunderbolt  presented  to 
the  committee.  These  men  were  representing,  as  I  thought  from 
what  was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  American  organization  of 
labor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  -•  Now,  you  heard  Mr.  Wright's  testi- 
mony, did  you  not,  or  practically  all  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  every  word  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  stated  that  while  the  Japanese  contributed,  they 
did  not  get  the  worth  of  their  money;  or  I  so  understood  you.  I  have 
been  listening,  but  I  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion  on  that,  and 
I  am  wondermg  now  if  you  would  tell  the  committee,  giving  careful 
attention  to  it,  whether  or  not,  to  your  mind,  there  was  any  testi- 
monv  given  by  Mr.  Wright  that  reflected  upon  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
can laoor,  or  that  gave  any  advantage  to  the  Japanese  situation  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  against  the  attitude  that  American  labor 
is  taking  toward  their  presence  in  this  country,  and  the  position 
that  they  are  taking  in  Hawaii,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  that  Mr.  Wright's  testimony  is  a  valuable 
and  accurate  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  of  Chi- 
nese coolies  and  having  them  to  enter  into  Hawaii.  If  I  have  any 
criticism  to  make  of  Mr.  Wright's  testimony — that  is,  so  far  as  he 
was  discussing  the  subject — it  is  that  he  was  too  modest  and  all  too 
conservative  m  his  statements,  and  it  was  upon  that  that  I  based 
my  remark  that  the  Japanese  got  very  poor  value  for  their  contri- 
butions toward  these  men  coming  to  the  United  States.  May  I  say 
this,  that  so  thoroughly  persuaded  were  my  associates  and  I  that  we 
suggested  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Chilton  that  they  appear  before 
this  committee  and  make  their  statements,  and  we  stated  to  them 
that  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  was  ail  that  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  make — that  is,  as  they  had  presented  them  to  us  or  in 
part  to  us;  and  I  think,  in  truth,  that  if  these  men  had  sent  on  the 
statement  as  made  by  Mr.  Wright  before  this  committee,  or  had 
sent  it  on  to  us  for  presentation  to  this  committee,  it  would  have  been 
better.  However,  1  can  understand  the  situation.  I  have  not  spoken 
to  those  gentlemen  since — not  that  I  will  not  do  so  or  that  I  will 
not  gladly  do  so,  and  seek  it  from  them  if  I  can  not  get  it  any  other 
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way — ^but  the  fact  is,  as  I  thoroughly  believe,  although  I  have  r.- : 
asked  them,  that  Mr.  Wright  having  business  before  the  naval  wuc 
board  was  the  principal  incentive  for  his  coining,  and  that  lai  • 
developed  the  thought  of  sending  these  two  men  of  the  commi*-*  ^ 
here. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chau*man,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  Mr 
Gompers,  and  I  would  like  to  agree  with  him 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  that  gentlemen  not  on  the  c-.m- 
mittee  would  not  interrupt  him,  unless  ho  is  willing  to  be  interrupt^ti 

Mr.  Gompers.  At  any  time,  except  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence*  i 
am  perfectly  willing  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  would  like  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gompers  iLi* 
the  Japanese  will  not  get  their  money's  worth  out  of  the  trip  of  the— 
men  here,  unless  Congress  decides  not  to  give  any  leffislative  relief 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  that  icind  of  stuff  prt- 
sented  to  this  committee  is  an  insult  to  this  committee,  and  I  do  ni ; 
propose  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  statements  of  that  kind.  I  say  that 
it  is  a  direct  personal  insult  to  every  member  of  the  committee,  aij . 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  you  have  no  right  to  make  any  su< 
statement.  You  know  that  it  is  not  true  when  you  make  it,  and  I 
will  not  patiently  submit 

Mr.  Dillingham  (interposing).  I  Jtnow  that  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  it  is  not  true.  I  will  not  submit  to  that  kii  : 
of  statement.  We  have  some  rights  here  as  American  citizens  ar-.: 
as  Members  of  the  House,  and,  T^ether  those  men  told  the  truth  ^r 
told  lies,  that  does  not  affect  the  legal  phase  of  this  resolution,  aou 
I  say  that  no  man  should  come  in  here  and  charge  that  unless  ^  • 
grant  this  resolution,  we  are  in  sympathy  with  what  Wright  li  *: 
with  reference  to  the  Japanese.     I  do  not  propose  to  submit  to  it, 

Mr.  Cable.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  motion  that  the  witn«— . 
Mr.  Gompers,  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  further  interrupt!-^ 
until  20  minutes  to  12  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  any  <i  - 
cussion  ? 

(The  motion  of  Mr.  Cable  was  adopted  by  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  American  Federationi-: 
for  August,  1921.  On  page  628  is  published  ^'American  Federal i  »'• 
of  Labor  Warning  to  Advertisers."  Since  1901,  every  issue  of  t!* 
American  Federationist  has  carried  a  warning  to  busmess  men  ar  i 
others  against  imposition  on  the  part  of  those  who,  without  sanc*t:«  -: 
of  any  kmd  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  its  affi<  c-- 
assume  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lah*  - 
The  credentials  given  to  men  who  solicit  advertisements  for  :?.•• 
American  Federationist  state  that  no  moneys  or  donations  of  ..i  ■ 
kind  can  be  received  for  any  purpose.  The  contract,  which  evt'r% 
advertiser  who  enters  into  a  contract  with  us  or  with  our  agent - 
contains  this  statement  in  red  ink: 

Make  all  remittances  to  Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federati«ui  • 
Labor,  American  Federation  of  Labor  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  ia  the  r»r>\ 

one  authorized  to  receive  payment  on  this  contract. 

All  the  payments  of  whatever  kind  are  published  in  these  quarWrl} 
reports.  I  think  I  have  made  that  clear,  or,  at  least,  sufficiently  >•• 
to  my  own  mind. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  our  Chinese 
problem  followed  the  Burlingame  treaty  of  July  28,  1868.  After  it 
<'ame  myriads  of  Chinese  coofies  to  the  United  States  and  to  its  terri- 
tories. "Later,  and  during  that  period,  quite  a  number  of  our  present 
American  possessions  were  independent  or  belonged  to  some  other 
country.  The  Burlingame  treaty  brought,  as  I  have  said,  myriads 
of  Chinese,  until  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  particularly  in  California, 
tliere  was  aroused  a  feeling  of  indignation  and  of  conscious  danger. 
I  wish  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sand-lot  orator  of  California,  Dennis 
Kearney,  who  helped  so  much  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  against  this  danger.  In  1881  the  first  convention  of  our 
federation  was  held,  and  we  had  several  delegates  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  One  of  them  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  F.  Burgman, 
who  later  in  the  convention  was  made  a  member  of  our  executive 
conmiittee.  At  that  convention  he  with  others  helping  him — and  I 
am  proud  of  having  been  of  some  assistance  in  advocating  the  passage 
of  tne  preamble  and  resolution — ^had  tliis  resolution  adopted,  which 
I  shall  read.  This  is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  first  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  neld  in  Pittsburg,  beginning 
November  15,  1881: 

Whereas,  The  experience  of  the  last  30  years  in  California  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 
having  proved  conclusively  that  the  presence  of  Chinese,  and  their  competition  with 
free  white  labor,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  any  country  can  be  afflicted: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  use  our  best  efforts  to  get  rid  of  this  monstrous  e\il  (which 
threat/ens,  unless  checked,  to  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  union)  by  the  dissemination 
of  information  reepecdng  its  true  character,  and  by  urging  upon  our  r?pro3entatives 
in  the  United  States  Congress  the  absolute  necessitv  of  passing  laws  entirely  pro- 
hibiting the  immigration  of  (  hinese  into  the  United  States. 

That  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  being  one 
of  the  members,  or  the  vice  president,  of  the  executive  board  of  that 
Federation,  I  helped  materially,  I  think,  unless  I  overvalue  the 
service  I  rendered,  in  arousing  the  conscience  and  understanding  of 
our  people  in  the  United  States  against  this  further  encroachment 
upon  our  standards  of  life,  our  racial  standing,  and  our  civilization. 
\Vhether  that  helped  effectively  or  not,  is,  perhaps,  immaterial,  but 
the  fact  is  that  Congress  did  pass  a  law  regulating  and  limiting  the 
coming  of  Chinese  coolies  into  the  United  States.  During  that 
period  when  the  Chinese  had  almost  full  sway  in  Cahfornia  many 
trades  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  white  workingmen.  The  sugar 
industry  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  coolies. 

The  cigar  manufacturing  indastry,  which  is  my  trade,  or  the  trade 
of  cigar  making,  passed  out  of  the  nands  of  white  labor.  There  was 
not  a  white  man  m  California  who  was  in  the  cigar  business  so  far  as 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  was  concerned.  We  were  confronted  by 
many  conditions  in  my  trade.  One  of  them  was  the  convict  labor 
system,  by  which  in  prisons  cigars  were  made  under  contract  and 
sold  on  a  constantly  depressing  market.  There  was  also  the  tenement 
house  system  or  home  work,  m  which  the  bed  rooms  of  the  workers 
were  cigar  factories.  Then  there  were  the  Chinese  cigar  manufac- 
turers. All  of  those  conditions  drove  our  business  very  nearly  to  a 
peddling  business  and  to  a  sweat  shop  and  Chinese  coolie  industry. 
There  were  a  few  of  us  who  were  willing  to  fight  against  what  we 
believed  was  a  gross  injustice  to  white  Tabor.     Let  me  tell  you  an 
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instance  that  may  be  of  passing  interest  to  you.  Whatever  was  left 
of  the  cigar-makirs'  union,  of  which  I  was  and  am  a  member  and 
officer,  is  due  to  this:  We  gathered  ourselves  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  entered  into  an  agreement  to  charter  one  or  two 
trains,  starting  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York,  and 
gathering  men  all  along  the  road  in  evary  locality,  and  I  mean  by 
that  white  men. 

That  train,  with  these  men  and  officers  of  the  International  Cigar 
Makers^  Union,  was  to  go  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  were  to  open 
up  factories — fimall  in  number,  small  in  size,  but  still  going  on — and 
that  caravan  of  humans  carried  the  message  of  white  labor  against 
coolie  labor  to  California.  They  went  into  every  part  of  that  State 
and  there  were  no  more  progressive  men  or  more  public  spirited  men 
than  those  men  who  went  there  and  those  who  followed  them,  in 
order  to  make  the  cigar  industry  a  white  man's  trade. 

If  I  fail  to  present  the  matters  which  I  have  in  mind  in  logical  form, 
I  hope  I  may  present  them  in  such  form  as  will  be  more  connected, 
one  with  the  other,  and  if  there  are  references  in  my  remarks  and 
testimony  that  are  not  immediately  relevant,  they  may  be  subse- 
quently supported. 

In  1892  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  indorse  the  position  of  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  Pacitic  coast  in  asking  that  cheap  Japanese  laborers  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  status  as  the  Chinese  laborers. 

In  1903,  the  following  was  also  adopted  by  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  ol  Labor: 

Separate  and  apart  from  all  other  questions  of  immigration  is  the  one  that  confrDntfi 
us  in  the  form  of  Mongolian.  We  have  a  law,  secured  through  oxir  efforts,  exdudin^ 
Chinese  from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  and  by  prodamation  thev  are  pro- 
hibited from  emigrating  to  the  United  States  possessions.  Efforts,  however,  have  been 
made  to  make  it  appear  that  Chinese  are  necessary  to  the  industry  of  tlie  American 
possessions. 

That  this  claim  is  unfounded  is  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  investigation  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  lAbor  sent  to  Hawaii,  China. 
Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  is  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  naave  and 
A  merican  workmen  to  the  effect  that  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  men  to  p«»rform 
all  the  work  and  all  the  time  to  work  which  now  or  which  may  in  the  near  future  he 
required;  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  Philippines  there  are  more  Chinaroen,  half- 
breed  Chinamen,  than  is  good  for  either  the  inoustrial  development  of  the  island  or 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  interests  of  the  Philllipine  people.  In  llawaii 
the  Japanese  have  invaded  every  industry  and  calling,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  several 
8e(;tioDs  of  the  mainland  of  the  Ignited  States,  have  become  and  are  a  growing  menace 
to  the  well-being  of  our  people.  From  evei^'  section  comes  a  complaint  and  the 
warning  that  unrestricted  Japanese  immigration  is  as  grave  a  danger  to-day  as  was 
at  any  time  in  our  history  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese.  This  convention 
should  emphatically  declare  its  position  upon  the  immicration  question,  not  only 
from  continental  Euroi)e  but  from  China  and  Japan  into  the  mainland  and  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  * 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  1903  convention  of  tlie 
American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Resolifd  6v  the  American  Federation  of  lAibor,  That  it  deem  it  alisolutely  neceeeory 
for  the  preservation  and  adA-ancement  of  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian 
Islands,  to  whom  the  .\jnerican  Government  has  made  solemn  pledges  of  protection, 
that  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  be  made  to  apply  to  the  Japanese  and  Koreans  and 
other  Asiatic  Mongolian  labor;  also  that  the  present  Chinese  exclusion  act  continue 
in  full  force  in  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  further 
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Resohed,  That  the  incoming:  executive  council  is  herebv  required  to  instruct  the 
legislative  committee  to  have  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  embodvdng  the  spirit  of 
these  resolutiotis. 

In  reference  to  a  part  which  Mr.  Cable,  a  member  of  this 
committee,  read,  I  thinK  it  has  reference  to  the  organic  act.  The 
provision  in  that  organic  act,  referring  to  the  abolition  of  peonage 
in  Hawaii,  and  that  a  marshal  of  the  United  States  Government 
should  go  to  the  Islands  and  inform  each  peon  that  he  is  free  and  no 
longer  a  bondman,  was  put  in  the  act  upon  the  request  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  made  to  Senktor  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts  who,  when  informed  by  our  representatives,  hj 
representatives  of  labor,  that  peonage  would  continue  in  Hawaii 
unless  some  provision  was  made  in  the  organic  act  abolishing  it,  was 
astounded.  He  then  immediately  proposed  it  either  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  before  the  Senate,  and  it  became  a  part  of 
the  organic  act  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

For  about  a  year,  in  1902  or  1903,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  considering  sending  some  one  to  Hawaii  and  to  the  Philip- 

f)ine  Islands  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  existed  there.  At 
ast  we  found  a  man,  Mr.  Edward  Rosenberg,  a  sailor  of  many  years' 
experience  and  following  that  worthy  calling.  He  lived  at  that  time 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  I  believe.  For  one  reason  or  another — 
perhaps  that  he  had  been  overworked  on  land — he  desired  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  Orient,  and  he  merely  wanted  a  part  of  his  passage  paid, 
because  he  could  and  was  willing  to  work  his  way  over  as  a  first-class 
seaman.  Probably  the  chairman  may  know  of  Mr.  Rosenberg.  He 
is  a  Scandinavian  by  birth  but  has  lived  in  the  United  States  since 
his  young  childhood  and  is  an  American  in  every  way,  an  intelligent, 
upright,  and  conscientious  man.  When  I  was  in  San  Francisco  last 
July  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  there  and  he  ^as  then  in  good, 
robust  health.  We  arranged  to  pay  a  part  of  his  expenses,  his  notel 
expenses  or  lodging  and  subsistence,*  but  no  compensation  such  as 
wages  and  salary,  and  he  undertook  the  trip.  He  visited  Hawaii, 
he  visited  Hongkong,  and  he  visited  Tokyo.  His  visits  to  Hongkong 
and  Tokyo  were  simply  a  part  of  the  trip  which  he  undertook  on  his 
own  account.  He  tnen  went  to  the  Pnilippine  Islands,  and  there 
had  conferences  with  almost  every  one  with  whom  he  could  come  in 
contact,  with  no  less  a  personage  than  the  then  governor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Hon.  William  H.  Taft.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  conmiittee  a  part  of  Mr.  Rosenberg's  report  upon  his  investiga- 
tions;  particularly  in  the  Philippine  Islands : 

It  has  been  my  aim  at  all  times  to  study  all  sides  of  the  problem.  I  have  talked 
vrith  Government  officials,  employers,  newspaper  men,  travelers,  and  workmen. 
Observed  the  latter  work  in  factory,  shop,  and  field,  and  \viei\\  to  state  emphatically, 
at  the  outset,  that  considering  the  very  small  wages  paid  the  l^lipino  workers,  the  poor 
and  scanty  food  they  necessarily  live  on,  they  are,  next  to  the  Chinese,  the  cheapest 
and  best  workers  of  the  Orient. 

Their  reluctance  to  work,  continually  liarp(»d  upon  by  many  employers,  is  simply 
the  natural  reluctance  of  a  progressive  people  to  work  for  low  wages  under  bad  trea{- 
ment.  When  wages  rise  above  the  level  of  the  barest  and  poorest  necessaries  of  life, 
and  where  treatment  is  fair,  there  Filipinos  are  at  work  in  any  number  required. 

Of  course,  the  Filipino  workers  can  not  successfully  compete — cheap  as  he  can  li^e — ■ 
with  the  Chinese  standard  of  living,  hence  the  unceasing  vilification  of  the  Filipino 
workciis  by  those  employers  and  their  following,  who,  seeing  near  by  the  unlimited 
.«upply  of  cheap  Chinese  labor,  wish  these  islands  to  be  thrown  open  to  such  labor, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  small  wages  of  the  Filipinos,  but  also  to  reduce 
that  of  the  Chinese  laborers  now  here. 
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As  one  employer  stated  to  me,  "We  want  more  Chinese  to  keep  them  here  i  r  • 
or  f.vo  years,  then  ship  them  back  and  get  another  lot,  for  the  Chinese  I  haw  i 
now  are  becoming  too  independent  and  want  more  pay." 

I  published  that  report  in  the  American  Federationist  of  OctoV»«-: 
1903,  and  it  has  been  available  to  anybody.  I  have  not  with  m^ 
nor  was  it  immediately  available,  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Gov.  T^f: 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  dated  October  1,  1902,  made  by  him  to  th 
Philippine  commissioners.  It  might  be  an  interesting  document  f«  r 
the  members  of  this  committee  to  peruse.  There  are  some  parts  ;: 
which  Gov.  Taft  mentions  the  possibility  of  having  a  few  Chintz* 
coolies  come  to  the  islands,  but  as  a  policy  and  as  a  principle  L 
attacked  it  in  severe  terms. 

As  I  say,  my  story  may  be  a  bit  disconnected  but  you  will  be*: 
with  me.  You  have  stated  that  I  am  a  busy  man,  ana  I  am,  and  I 
have  not  all  of  my  time  at  my  disposal  so  that  I  could  have  gon*? 
into  this  subject  in  a  way  as  to  present  it  in  chronological  order. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  strike  of  the  Japanese  planU* 
tion  workers  in  Hawaii,  the  strike  of  last  year.    Much  nas  been  maii- 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  about  $900,000  or  $1,000,000  available  f^- 
their  support.     First,  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  6.«.h»' 
Japanese  on  strike  and  that  there  are  about  110,000  Japanese  in  thf- 
Hawaiian  Islands.     It  was  also  stated  that  national  feeling  entere^i 
into  the  strike.     That  being  so,  what  difficulty  would  there  be  f«-r 
104,000  Japanese  in  the  islands  in  that  period  of  time,  six  month- 
to  contribute  even  $1,000,000  in  support  of  their  fellow  counirymtii 
their  fellow  human  beings  and  men  engaged  in  a  strike  ? 

I  hold  the  labor  men,  the  Caucasian  Tabor  men  in  Hawaii,  culpab!- 
for  not  having  given  these  Japanese  on  strike  better  support  and  bet  i^r 
sympathy.  1  think  no  man  is  justified  in  denying  the  claim  I  makt* 
of  being  1 00  per  cent  American.  If  I  had  been  in  the  islands  and  th**rr 
had  been  any  support  I  could  have  given  or  any  sympathv  thai  [ 
could  have  extended  toward  these  men  gaining  the  strike  t  shoul<i 
have  given  it  without  stint  or  reservation.  It  is  quite  easy  to  attrib- 
ute ulterior  motives  to  men.  There  is  not  a  group  of  men  in  I'l- 
United  States  who  will  go  on  strike  for  better  conditions,  bettrr 
standards,  or  against  deterioration  in  their  standards  and  conditioci- 
but  who  meet  with  the  antagonism  and  aspersions  of  every  mAv 
hostile  to  labor.  There  is  brought  in  here,  made  over  his  own" signa- 
ture and  published  in  one  of  the  Hawaiian  papers,  the  statement  «•' 
a  so-called  president  of  some  Filipino  organization,  in  which  1:. 
declared  that  that  strike  should  be  broken.  Only  a  few  da33  ap 
there  was  published  in  the  press  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Washin::- 
ton  Post  and  in  the  New  York  Times,  to  a  greater  extent,  a  statenirni 
that  went  out  upon  the  authoritv  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pa'ii 
Vaccarelli,  to  the  effect  that  he  ana  a  few  others  had  formeti  an  oi^n- 
ization  of  labor  to  antagonize  and  destroy  the  American  trade-uni<-T 
movement,  the  American  Federation  of  tabor,  but  he  gave  no  cau^^• 
no  employer's  cause  for  that  propaganda  and  the  work  he  wk- 
undertoking. 

Is  that  a  reflection  upon  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  I  X-  • 
it  is  to  its  honor.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  gone  dcmi: 
deep,  even  to  the  abyss  of  misery  and  despair,  among  the  woridnc 
people  of  the  United  States  and  brought  tnem  up  to  a  bettw  erni- 
dition  than  that  in  which  they  were  before.    The  coal  mimm  of  thv 
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United  States  from  1877  were  constantly  being  driven  down  and 
down  and  down  in  their  standards  of  life  and  conditions,  until  misery, 
poverty,  and  degradation  were  the  rule.  In  season  or  out  of  season, 
wages  were  cut  imtil  about  1896  or  1897,  when  a  conference  was 
called,  in  which  I  had  the  honor  to  participate,  for  thepurpose  of 
considering  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  miners.  We  decided, 
as  the  representatives  of  an  organization  which  at  that  time  had 
about  8,000  members  in  all  the  United  States,  that  the  officers  of 
tliis  organization  should  present  a  demand  upon  the  coal  operators 
for  a  restoration  of  the  last  reduction  in  wages;  that  unless  tnat  was 
restored  they  w^uld  call  upon  the  miners  of  the  country  to  lay  down 
"their  picks  and  stop  work.  A  communication  was  sent  to  the  oper- 
■ators  and  made  piiblic,  and  that  was  ignored  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  ignore,  until  the  organizations  called  upon  the  men  in  the 
"mining  industry  to  lay  down  their  picks  on  July  4. 

The  employers,  knowing  that  the  miners  were  practicallv  imorgan- 
izcd,  defied  them  and  believed,  as  they  declared,  that  tne  miners 
would  not  respond,  but  they  did  respond;  much  to  our  own  surprise 
they  did  respond.  As  a  result  of  that  strike  every  mother's  son  of 
Tis  went  into  the  field  and  defied  injunctions  which  enjoined  us  from 
speaking  to  the  meti  and  from  holding  meetings.  But  we  went 
among  them  and  took  the  chance,  whatever  the  chance  might  be 
or  whatever  the  consequences  might  be.  The  result  of  it  was  that 
there  was  a  conference  oetween  the  miners  and  the  operators  months 
and  months  afterwards  and  an  agreement  reached,  and  from  that 
time  there  came  into  the  lives  of  the  miners  a  spark  of  hope,  a  stream 
of  betterment.  The  miners  were  not  legally  but  actually  held  in 
bondage  by  the  truck  system,  by  the  peonage  system,  and  by  the 
company  store  system,  by  which  the  men  scarcely  ever  saw  a  dollar. 
But  to-day  the  miners  of  America  stand  with  heads  erect.  They 
are  men,  a  mamificent  body  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
XTnited  Mine  Workers  alone  during  the  war  had  over  18,000  men  in 
the  expeditionary  force  in  France.  No;  77,000.  I  am  corrected  by 
Mr.  Eogar  Wallace,  who  is,  by  the  way,  a  miner,  a  member  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  lor  many  years  the  editor  of 
their  official  journal.     So  I  am  corrected  by  a  man  who  knows. 

I  remember  that  in  Tomlinson  Hall,  Indianapolis,  when  I  attended 
the  convention  of  the  I'nited  Mine  Workers  of  America,  there  was 
upon  the  ceiling  of  that  great  hall,  covering  the  entire  ceiling,  a  flag 
containing  stars  representing  the  men  who  nad  served  their  country 
in  the  great  stress.  If  that  war  had  taken  place  dm'ing  the  previous 
oon<Iition  of  the  miners  you  would  have  found  a  lot  of  anemic,  weak, 
and  colorless  men  who  could  not  have  served  even  had  they  wanted 
to  do  so.  During  that  strike  of  the  miners  from  $2,000,000  to 
§3,000,000  poiu'ed  into  the  treasury  of  these  men;  men  contributed 
foodstuffs,  anything  that  would  help  the  miners  in  their  struggle. 
Even  the  miners  o?  Great  Britain  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  miners  of  America  engaged  in  that  strike.  So  I  am  not  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  Caucasian  workers  of  Honolulu  gave  such  little 
attention,  such  little  sympathy,  and  such  little  support  to  these 
men  who  were  engaged  in  a  strike  on  the  plantations. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  referred  to  this  or  not,  but  the  Legis- 
lature of  Hawaii  created  this  commission  or  granted  authority  for 
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the  appointment  of  the  commission.     Yet  not  a  labor  man  was 
appointed  to  be  a  member  of  that  emergency  labor  commission. 

I  regard  the  proposals  made  by  the  representatives  of  labor  in  the 
conference  with  the  sugar  planters  or  their  representatives  in  Hono- 
lulu as  being  practical  as  being  progressive,  and  as  being  such  as 
would  have  met  the  situation.  Tne  trouble  with  these  men  is  this: 
Intellectually  they  are  hving  in  the  year  1921  but  industrially  they 
are  400  years  behind  the  times  and  imagine  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  wiU  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a  feuu^  system,  or 
peonage,  or  a  bondman  system.  Well,  if  nothing  else,  the  war 
should  have  taujght  them  a  different  lesson.  The  lessons  of  the  war 
and  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  world  have  taught  these  sugar 
planters  of  Hawaii  nothing.  American  organized  Tabor  has  done 
everything  within  its  power — and  in  many  instances  exceeded  its 
strength — to  stabihze  the  industrial  conditions  and  to  help  so  that 
Amenca^s  workers  shall  work  out  a  progressive  and  constructive 
course  toward  the  maintenance  of  Amencan  ideas  and  American 
ideals,  but  this  movement,  inaugurated  by  the  sugar  planters  and 
other  big  interests  in  Hawaii,  will  tend  to  provoke  discontent,  provoke 
unrest,  and  provoke  Americans  workers  into  a  condition  that  they  do 
not  want  to  enter,  and  against  which  they  protested  and  fought 
during  the  war  and  against  which  they  have  been  protesting  and 
fighting  since  the  war,  and  I  say  advisedly,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
full  responsibility  that  carries  with  my  words,  that  we  will  not  stand  it. 

There  is  some  spirit  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Americans  workers 
and  we  are  not  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  an  attempt  made  to 
^'Chinaize^*  the  Hawaiian  possessions  as  a  remedy  for  Japanese  evils. 
Look  all  over  the  world  m  every  country  you  know.  Tlie  masses 
are  kept  down  by  repression,  by  force,  but  everywhere  you  will  find 
that  the  people,  the  masses,  the  toilers,  have  their  hands  upon  the 
throats  of  their  governments,  except  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
Americans  in  ideas  and  in  ideals.  Our  movement  is  organized  and 
based  upon  the  American  type  of  government.  Just  before  we 
entered  the  war  there  was  a  very  interesting  page  in  American 
history  that  has  not  yet  been  written  as  to  the  services  rendercil  by 
labor  to  the  United  otates,  so  that  we  might  be  better  prepared  for 
the  war  if  we  were  dragged  into  it. 

We  are  entitled  to  something  else  than  having  our  minds  and 
activities  diverted  to  Chinaizing  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Our  con- 
stant danger  is  from  greed  and  profiteering,  and  once  they  got  their 
entering  wedge  into  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  its  possessions 
it  simply  means  that  that  wedge  will  be  driven  in  further.  We  have 
made  our  sacrifices;  we  have  made  our  contributions  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  our  cause,  and  to  the  common  cause,  fighting  against  an 
imperial  militaristic  autocracy,  and,  having  finally  crushed  it,  we 
are  not  going  to  supinely  submit  to  the  introduction  of  industrial 
slavery  into  the  United  States  or  into  any  part  of  it. 

Having  had  the  conference  to  which  I  previously  referred  and  which 
was  reported  to  this  committee  dispassionately  and  comprehensively, 
it  was,  at  least  to  my  mind,  one  which  should  have  received  tlie 
consideration  and  approval  of  the  sugar  planters  and  other  interests 
in  Hawaii.  Suppose  Congress  should  pass  this  joint  resolution. 
You  could  not  throw  the  Japanese  into  the  ocean;  they  are  there,  and 
you  could  not  deport  them.     We  have  not  the  power,  or  the  Govern- 
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nient  has  not  the  power,  to  deport  them.  They  are  there  in  their 
lawful  right  to  be  there.  What  then?  Is  not  such  a  proposal  cal- 
♦•ulated  to  further  arouse  the  ire  of,  not  only  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii, 
but  also  the  Japanese  people  in  charge  of  the  Government  in  their 
country  ? 

You  know  as  well  as  and  perhaps  better  than  I  do  that  the  only 
exclusion  at  all  of  Japanese  is  by  tne  form  of  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment made  by  Presiaent  Roosevelt,  during  his  aoministration,  and 
the  Japanese  Government.  If  you  open  up  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  Chinese  coolies,  then,  clearly,  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
is  practically  at  an  end,  and  Japan  has  the  same  right  as  any  other 
coimtry  under  the  most  favored  nation  clause  of  the  treaties  existing 
between  Japan  and  the  other  countries.  They  would  seem  to  have 
justification  to  end  this  gentlemen's  agreement,  and  then  they  might 
come,  not  only  to  our  possessions,  but  to  our  mainland  without  any 
restrictions  and  without  any  supervision.  You  may  answer  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  pass  a  Japanese  exclusion  act. 
That  is  quite  true,  but  then  you  would  have  passed  a  Japanese 
exclusion  act  and  would  have  enacted  a  law  to  admit  Chinese  coolies. 

About  25  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
I  lawaii  was  in  progress,  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  the  Ebbitt  House, 
I  think,  in  which  Mr.  Spreckles  participated.  I  will  ask  my  secretary 
to  read  this  statement. 

(The  following  statement  was  read:) 

Some  25  yearg  ago,  when  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  was  under  con- 
si<l oration,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Ebbitt  House  between  Members  of  Congress, 
tho  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  representatives  of  Hawaii. 

(  iaus  Spreckles  informed  the  Hawaiians  that  if  the  Islands  were  permitted  to  come 
into  the  United  States  the  people  of  the  Islands  would  have  to  accept  the  labor  laws 
<»f  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  tariff  laws.  They  would  have  to  swallow  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet,  and  that  they  must  take  their  chance  with  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Hawaiians  said*  that  they  knew  they  would  have  to  do  that  and  would 
accept  tlie  conditions. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  not  only  within  the  knowledge  of  those  men 
who  participated  in  that  conference,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  at  the  time,  and  some  people  have  fairly  good  memories. 
I  am  accused  of  having  one. 

In  1903,  Mr.  Bishop,  the  present  chairman  or  president  of  the 
Sugar  Plantei's  Association  of  Hawaii,  had  a  suit  brought  against  him 
for  a  violation  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  in  bring- 
ing Koreans  here  in  violation  of  the  law.  That  is  to  say,  he  made  an 
arrangement  with  banks,  or  with  a  bank  in  Korea,  which  then 
t^xistcd  as  an  independent  government,  so  that  Koreans  should  come 
to  Hawaii.  I  have  a  summarv  of  that  case  here  published  in  the 
Septembei%  1903,  issue  of  the  American  Federatiomst,  that  I  would 
bejglad  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  without  reading. 

'Trie  Chairman.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[From  September,  1908,  Federationist.] 

Honolulu,  JtUy  6,  190S. 
Mr.  Samubl  Gompbrb, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  Buggestion  of  Mr.  Carl  M.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the 
labor  c!Ouncil  of  Honolulu,  I  have  uie  honor  to  trauemit  herewith  a  brief  statement 
of  "the  Korean  cases."  now  pending.    The  fight  in  these  cases  is  not  so  much  on  the 
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facts  as  on  the  law,  although  every  step  is  being  hard  fought.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
defendant,  among  other  things,  that  the  present  immigration  law  is  unconstitutfonal. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  the  other  matters  involved,  it  seema  a  certainty 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  consider  these  cases  as  of  vital  concern 
to  its  welfare  and  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  for  which  it  has  always  con- 
tended. 

Allow  me  to  state  that  a  reading  of  the  new  law,  together  with  the  record  of  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  shows  conclusively  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  for  -which 
the  suits  were  brought. 
Respectfully, 

John  Albert  Mathewmav. 

On  May  25«  1903,  there  were  file^  in  the  United  States  District  Cpixct  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  113  separate  suits  concerning  the  assisted  importation  of  that  number 
of  Koreans  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii.  These  suits  were  lirought 
against  £.  Faxon  Bishop,  representing  the  planters,  by  Frederick  V.  Beiger,  of 
Honolulu,  under  section  5  of  tne  act  of  March  3, 1903.  allowing  any  person  to  sue  for 
and  recover  $1,000  for  his  own  use  upon  proving  a  violation  of  the  (aw.  The  new  law 
differs  materially  from  the  old  one.  in  that  now  no  contract  has  to  be  shown,  and  it 
is  made  ill^^l  to  assist  even  skilled  labor. 

It  is  freely  rumored,  and  even  boasted,  in  Honolulu,  that  the  only  reaaons  why  an 
investigation  of  the  Korean  importation  has  not  been  pushed  by  the  attorney  gen^ul*s 
department  is  to  be  found  in  the  pull  which  the  Hawaiian  planters  have  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  this  phase  of  the  question  which  so  much  provoked  Mr.  Saigeant. 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  on  his  recent  ^isit  to  the  Islands.  The  planter  s 
association  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  can  hardly  hope  to  maintain  that  the  immigration 
law  has  not  been  violated,  especially  after  the  damaging  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Bishop  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  convened  to  investigate  tnis  particular 
matter.  It  expects,  however,  to  exhaust  both  the  patience  and  the  resources  of  the 
plaintiff  by  prolonging  litigation,  well  knowing  the  limited  means  now  at  the  disposal 
of  its  opponents. 

It  is  openly  contended  by  some  of  the  Hawaiian  planters  that,  while  an  immigration 
law  of  this  kind  may  be  well  enough  for  the  mainland,  still  it  is  disastrous  to  the  new 
Territory  and  if  they  have  to  choose  between  a  violation  of  Federal  la*vv  and  the  mina* 
tion  of  tne  sugar  industry  they  will  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  former. 

The  defendant  pleaded  in  bar  to  these  suits  tliat  the  matters  therein  involved  had 
already  been  fully  considered  and  passed  upon  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry  wfaoee 
decision  was  final.  This  plea  has  already  been  overruled  by  Judge  Estee.  The 
developments  in  and  after  the  trial  of  Uie  plea  in  the  bar  showed  clearly  the  incom- 
petency of  Mr.  Stackable,  collector  of  the  port  of  Honolulu,  and  ex  ofhcio,  local  com- 
missioner of  immigration,  and  also  certain  conduct  on  his  part  which,  to  say  the 
least  was  questionable. 

In  the  first  place,  from  March  3,  1903,  up  to  the  bringing  of  these  suits,  not  a  single 
board  of  special  inquiry  had  been  constituted  according  to  the  plain  directions  of  Uie 
law.  About  May  15,  in  response  probably  to  a  message  from  Honolulu,  a  cablegram 
was  received  here  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  making  an  appoint- 
ment of  three  persons  to  serve  on  future  boards  of  special  inauiry. 

There  had  been  five  on  these  boards  under  the  old  law,  the  appointments  ha^'in^^ 
been  made  by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration.  In  the  second  place  the 
"personal  history  sheets"  of  these  Koreans,  all  answered,  signed,  and  srwom  to  by 
the  aliens  themselves,  were  indorsed  by  the  immi^tion  officials  as  follows:  '*  Assistants 
admitted  by  Mr.  Bishop."  Notwithstanding  this  finding,  the  matter  was  hushed  np» 
and  the  113  aliens,  only  ttiro  of  whom  were  allied  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry 
were  admitted. 

At  present  a  demurrer  to  plaintiff's  complaint  is  under  Consideration  by  the  court, 
the  probabilities  bein^  that  the  plaintiff  will  be  allowed  to  amend  by  setting  out  the 
particular  acts  of  solicitation  and  assistance.  At  the  plaintiff's  motion,  the  com« 
plaint  in  each  case  has  already  been  amended  by  setting  out  the  true  name  of  the 
Korean  who  was  assisted. 

A  lack  of  funds  handicaps  the  plain tit1  in  preparing  for  the  trial  on  the  merits,  but 
the  record  of  the  case  is  already  m  such  condition  as  to  warrant  that  even  if  victory 
should  not  be  secured  in  the  district  court,  it  would  be  on  appeal,  provided  the  plaintiff 
can  find  means  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses. 

It  is  contended  by  the  defendant  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and,  for  thatieaaon, 
these  cases  involve  the  very  existence  of  the  immigration  law." 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  those  Korean  workers  were  assisted  in  their 
passage  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  not  only  in  evidence  by  others 
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but  wah  „  .mitted  by  the  Koreans  themselves,  and  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Bishop.  The  effort  made  has 
been  not  simply  to  get  workers  to  toil  upon  the  plantations  of  Hawaii 
but  to  obtain  cheap  men  anywhere,  no  matter  where  they  might  be 
found,  the  cheapest  being  onentals.  The  United  States  did  not  foist 
the  Japanese  upon  the  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii,  but  it  was  their 
own  act. 

I  would  not  tire  the  patience  of  the  members  of  the  committee  by 
reading  some  matters  that  might  as  well  be  inserted  in  the  record 
without  reading,  and  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, I  will  do  that.  This  matter  bears  upon  the  intention  of  the 
American  labor  movement  to  tnr  and  prevail  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  exclude  from  the  Unitea  States  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Mongolian  race. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

In  1905  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  adopted  the  following  report 
of  President  Gompere: 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  which  w^ill  confront  the  American 
people,  and  of  which  this  convention  must  take  cognizance  and  deal  with  earnestly, 
intelligently,  and  emphatically  is  the  campaign  inaugurated  in  several  quarters  for 
what  is  called  a  modification  oi  the  law  excluding  Chinese  from  entry  into  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions.  Within  the  past  year  manifest  efforts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  particularly  inaugurated  and  stimulated  by  antagonistic  employers  and  some 
of  their  a8Bociatix>ns. 

''Information  of  an  authentic  character  and  from  various  sources  has  been  com- 
municated to  our  office  showing  that  a  carefully  devised  policy  has  been  agreed  upon 
and  is  being  carried  out.  Labor ^s  antagonists  realize  the  fact  that  American  public 
opinion  and  sentiment  are  fully  expressed  in  the  existing  Chinese  exclusion  law. 
Tney  also  realize  that  if  the  application  of  the  law  was  sought  to  be  modified,  so  far  as  it 
appUes  to  our  mainland,  it  would  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  effort  is  therefore  subtly  screened  by  arrangement  with  the  sugar  planters  ol  Hawaii 
placing  diem  in  the  position  of  agitating  for  a  modification  of  the  law  so  as  to  permit 
the  immigration  of  Cninese  to  that  island. 

*'  It  is  seldom  that  a  bold  front  attack  is  made  in  any  effort  of  human  activity,  and 
our  opponents,  through  the  pretense  of  the  necessity  for  Chinese  laborers  to  work 
upon  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii,  entertain  the  belief  that  once  the  law  is  success- 
fully attacked  by  so-called  modification  its  entire  structure  may  be  eliminated. 

*'Xn  afi:itation  involving  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  has  been  set  on 
foot  by  tne  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii,  to  which  our  antagonists  on  the  mainland  have 
largely  contributed,  all  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  Uie  people  of  the  Ignited  iStates, 
and  particularly  the  Members  of  Confess,  with  the  supposed  necessity  for  a  change 
in  the  law  so  as  to  sdlow  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  tne  Sandwich  Islands.  Not  a 
fraction  of  money  has  been  contributed  or  expended  by  the  government  of  Hawaii 
toward  the  immense  amounts  that  have  been  and  are  involved  in  the  appointment  of 
commissions,  delegations,  in  printing  reports,  and  other  matter  involvea  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  thought  favorable  to  Chinese  immigration.  In  their  desperation,  the  sugar 
planters  have  endeavored  even  to  suborn  some  representatives  of  labor. 

*' There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Japanese  immigration  into  Hawaii  has  had  a 
mo8t  baneful  influence  and  result;  but  it  is  a  queer  notion  that  will  seek  relief  from 
the  evils  resulting  from  Japanese  immigration  and  work  by  turning  to  the  Chinese, 
and  it  shows  a  perverted  conception  of  real  economy,  justice,  and  Americanism. 

'*Th€  information  also  reaches  us  that,  in  carrying  out  our  opponents'  policy,  the 
sugar  planters  have  sent  an  agent  to  visit  various  countries  for  tne  ostensible  purpose 
of  securing  immigrants  to  work  on  the  Hawaiian  plantations.  The  word  "cstenpible  " 
is  used  advisedly,  for  the  instructions  are  given  that  few,  if  any,  laborers  are  to  be  so 
secured,  so  that  the  claim  may  be  made  that  no  workmen  can  be  obtained  from  either 
the  United  States  or  Europe,  thereby  making  it  appear  that  the  only  recourse  is  to  the 
Chinese.  A  part  of  the  plan  of  action  is  to  maintain  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington  a 
lobby  coming  trom  Hawau  for  that  purpose. 

'*  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  a  few  years  a  similar  effort  was  made  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  that  the  conditions  were  presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  there  was  a  real  necessity  for  the  admission  of  Chinese  to  those  islands.     Since 
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the  enactment  of  our  present  effective  (Chinese  exclusion  law  and  its  complete  apptica* 
tion  to  the  Philippines  and  the  other  insular  possessions  of,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  itself,  practically  a  quietus  has  been  given  to  that  afifitation  and  supposed  de- 
mand for  Chinese  immigration  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  the  activity  oi  the  pro- 
Chinese  is  none  the  less  to-day  than  it  was  some  years  i^.  They  have  simply  changed 
their  plan  of  campaign  from  the  Philippines  to  Hawaii." 

"That  there  is  no  dearth  of  workmen  in  Hawaii  is  plainly  evident  from  the  figures 
contained  in  the  census  reports  and  from  enumerations  of  the  population  made.  The 
difficulty  which  presents  itself  is  tlie  fact  that  the  sugar  planters,  when  deprived  by 
law  from  secniring  Chinese  laborers,  turned  their  attention  to  the  Japanese  and  im- 
ported them  by  shiploads.  These  are  now  found  to  be  undesirable  and  destructive 
to  the  interests  of  labor,  business,  as  well  as  the  social  well-being  of  Hawaii,  its  natives 
and  residents.  No  serious,  honest  effort  lias  thus  for  been  made  to  Caucasianize,  U> 
Americanize  Hawaii. 

''If  Hawaii  is  to  remain  American,  and  there  are  few  who  now  doubt  this  is  to  be 
for  at  least  some  long  period  of  time,  then  it  must  become  American  indeed,  sharing 
in  whatever  progress  and  civilization  are  enjoyed  by  our  people  on  the  mainland,  as 
well  as  bearinijr  whatever  burdens  mav  thereby  be  entailed  in  the  process  of  the  at- 
tainment of  a  higher,  our  common,  goal. 

*' To-day  the  great  preponderance  of  Hawaiian  inhabitants  is  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
a  small  number  of  Europeans,  with  a  small  minority  of  Americans.  With  its  poeition 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  if  is  tlie  outpost  to  our  American  Continent.  In  its  economic 
and  politic-al  asper-ts  it  must  be  made  the  barrier  to  Mongolian  deterioration  of  the 
people  of  the  island  itself  as  well  as  the  barrier  to  protect  America's  workeR*  Amer- 
Kra's  people,  and  America's  civilization. 

The  convention  also  declared : 

"At  this  late  day  it  is  scarcelv  iie'.'essary  or  profitable  to  present  the  reisone  for 
Chinese  exclusion.  Surely  the/  are  not  appropriate  here;  but  we  can  not  eland 
idlv  by  and  without  protest  permit  the  machinations  of  some  who,  lost  to  all  conscious 
responsibilitv  to  their  fellows  and  for  an  apparent  immediate  greed*  of  gain,  scheme 
to  inaugurate  a  vicious  policv  which  would  inevitablv  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  our 
race,  imdermine  our  civilization,  and  destroy  our  very  lives. 

"We  mike  no  pretense  that  the  exclusion  of  (Chinese  can  be  defended  upon  a  high 
ideil,  ethical  ground,  but  we  insi-^t  that  it  is  our  essential  duty  to  miintoin  and  jMreserve 
our  physical  condition  and  standard  of  life  and  civilization,  and  thus  to  assure  us  the 
opportimitv  for  the  development  of  our  intelle^'tual  and  moral  character.  Self- 
preservation  lias  alwavs  been  re-^arded  as  the  first  law  of  nature.  It  is  a  principle 
and  a  ne?e3sitv  from  wliich  we  ouglit  not  and  must  not  depart. 

*'Surelv  America's  workmen  have  enough  to  contend  with,  have  sufficient  obstacrles 
confronting  them  in  their  struggle  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  humanising  move- 
ment for  a  higher  and  a  better  life,  without  being  reauired  to  meet  the  enervating, 
killing,  underselling,  and  undcrliving  competition  of  tliat  nerveless,  wantlesvt  people, 
the  (iiinese. " 

In  1905  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  adopted  the  foliowiuL' 
resolution: 

"Whereas  Congress,  after  the  most  thorough  inve.itigation.  lasting  for  over  30  year^ 

has  passed  laws  excluding  Chinese  laborers  from  the  United  .States;  and 
**  Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  powerful  agencies  are  now  at  work  to  have  the  C^hineee 
exclusion  law  so  modified  as  to  admit  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United  States,  and 
especially  into  it.««  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  we  holding  that  this  agitation  is  fos- 
tered— 

"First.  By  the  steamship  and  railroad  (companies  owning  vessels  engaged  in  the 
trans-Pacific  trade,  which  hope  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  in  the  transportation  of  (^hineee 
laborers. 

''Second.  That  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters,  unwilling  to  pay  current  wages  to 
prevailing  labor  in  the  islands,  desire  cheap  Chinese  labor  at  lower  wages. 

"Third.  That  a  certain  class  of  (lerman,  British,  and  American  capitalists  in  the 
Pliilippine  Islands  are  clamoring  for  Chine:^  labor  to  displace  Filipino  labor,  knowing 
full  well  that  all  classes  of  Filipinos  hate  the  Chinese  worse  than  the  Americans  do. 
and  that  the  importation  of  Chino^iie  labor  into  the  Philippines  would  be  the  ajgnal 
for  a  ^neral  uprising  of  the  Philippine  people  against  American  rule,  but  for  which 
calamity  the  capitalists  do  not  care,  believing  that  the  American  Government  would 
at  all  hazards  put  down  such  uprising  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
then  these  capitalbts  would  have  a  free  hand  to  exploit  with  C*hine»e  labor  these 
islands  and  their  people. 
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' '  Fourth.  That  certaiD  monetary  interests  in  this  country  desire,  for  selfish  reasons, 
t^>  lower  the  standard  of  living  and  the  independence  of  the  American  workingmen,  and 
arc  asking  for  the  admission  into  this  country  of  Chinese  serv^ants  and  laborers,  to  be 
under  contract  for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  be  confined  to  these  callings  only,  which 
i  n  effect  would  mean  davery  of  such  Chinese  to  th^ir  masters  if  the  laws  were  enforced, 
or.  what  is  more  likely,  would  result  in  such  imported  Chinese  labor  drifting  into  all 
<^a.lUngB,  as  enforced  labor  of  one  man  to  another,  though  the  slave  be  a  Chinese,  is 
ropugnant  to  present  American  sentiment  and  custom. 

*'  Fifth.  That  the  so-called  Chinese  boycott  against  American  goods  is,  according  to 

<  >  ^  r  l^est  information  and  belief,  a  manipulation  by  the  before-mentioned  monetary 
I  r .  tor(>sts,  to  force  Congress  to  so  modify  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  as  to  permit  the 
importation  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  in  the  Pacific; 
X  horefore  be  it 

""  Resolved,  By  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  convention  assembled,  that  it 
not  only  protests  against  any  attempt  to  open  our  country  or  its  possessions  to  Chinese 
la1>or,  but  also  most  emphatically  urges  tnat  the  exclusion  laws  now  in  force  against 

<  "hinese  laborers  should  be  applied  by  Confess  to  Japanese  and  Koreans,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  these  Mongolians  to  our  coimtry  is  bound  to  be  followed  by  the  lowering  of 
\vaj»es  and  the  deterioration  of  the  people  of  the  Caucasian  race;  further,  be  it 

**  Resolved f  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  are  the  unanimous  expression  of  the 

<  *f^ntral  Labor  Council  of  Seattle  and  vicinity,  adopted  at  its  regular  meeting  October 
1 8,  1905,  and  to  be  introduced  at  the  Pittsburgh  convention  of  the  American  Federation 

of  T^bor  by  the  delegates  of  that  council." 


reknacting  chiliese-exclusion  laws;  regulating  coming  of  chinese  persons 
prom  insular  possessions:  and  providing  for  admission  to  participate  in 
ex:po8ition. 

[Act  of  Apr.  29,  1902,  as  amended  and  reenacted  by  sec.  5  of  the  deflciexicy  act  of  Apr.  27,  ISM  (32  Stat. 

L.,  pt.  1, 176;  33  Stat.  L.,  394-428).] 

Skction  1.  All  laws  in  force  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1902,  regulating,  suspjending, 
nr  prohibiting  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of  Chinese  descent  into  the 
I  *nited  States,  and  the  residence  of  such  persons  therein,  including  sections  5,  6,  7, 
"<.  9,  10,  11,  13,  and  14  of  the  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  inio  the  United  States,"  approved  September  13,  1888,  be,  and  the  same, 
are  herebv,  reenacted,  extended,  and  continued,  vWthout  modification,  limitation, 
fir  <x>ndition:  and  said  la'«-s  shall  also  apply  to  the  island  territoiy  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  prohibit  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  from  such  island  territory  to  the  mainland  territory  of 
the  United  States,  whether  in  such  island  territory  at  the  time  of  cession  or  not,  and 
from  one  portion  of  the  island  territory  of  the  United  States  to  another  [portion  of  mivl 
island  territory. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  China  had  denounced  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  cooUes  from  our  country 
and  itfi  possessions.  China  gave  notice  that  the  treaty  would  come  to 
an  end  at  a  certain  time  when  it  coidd  be  denounced  and  ended.  The 
purpose  the  Chinese  Government  had  was  plainly  stated^  that  is,  that 
they  not  only  opposed  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  coming  into  the  United 
States  upon  an  equalitv  with  anv  other  men,  or  men  from  any  other 
countr3%  but  that  if  the  United  States  would  exclude  the  Chinese 
roolies,  at  least,  it  would  not  be  with  the  treaty  consent  of  China. 
It  was,  as  they  said,  a  sufBcient  humiliation  for  that  situation  to  have 
to  exist  without  their  being  further  humiliated  by  signing  their  names 
ti>  a  solemn  treaty  containing  such  a  provision. 

Now,  there  was  another  agitation  on  the  part  of  sugar  planters  in 
Hawaii  and  big  business  men,  whose  sole  interest  and  piirpose  seemed 
to  be  profits — not  manhood,  not  progress,  not  civilization,  not  the 
Republic,  not  its  ideak,  but  profits,  and  profit  alone. 

Men  who  had  something  of  an  ideal  and  hope  for  America  more  than 
<iollars  joined  with,  or,  rather,  helped  in  tneir  own  way  the  labor 
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movement  to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pass  a  law  tha  t 
would  exclude  the  Chinese,  After  months  and  montns  and  months 
of  organization,  education,  discussion,  and  appeals  before  Congress, 
that  was  done.  A  delegation  from  California  headed  by  the  son  of 
an  admiral  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall,  came  to  Washington. 
Edward  C.  J.  Livernash  came,  with  others  whose  names  do  not  now 
come  to  me.  A  representative  of  CaUfornia's  labor  movement,  Mr.Chas. 
F.  Burgman,  came  here.  He  was  in  San  Francisco  in  1882  and  1883. 
in  that  crowd  of  cigar  makers  sent  to  the  coast  in  the. movement 
whicli  I  tried  to  describe  to  vou  a  little  while  ago.  He  and  this  com- 
mission were  kept  here.  They  stayed  here  for  months — I  think  it 
must  have  been  not  less  than  10  or  il  months.  This  man  was  paid  a 
small  salary  while  here  for  that  work.  The  commission  appointed 
by  California  was  sustained  by  the  California  or  the  San  Francisco 
government.  It  was  sustained  either  by  the  State  or  the  muaici- 
palitv.  They  did  work,  however,  and  worked  hard,  and  all  of  us 
nelped,  and  it  finally  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law,  which  was  extended  to  apply  to  the  insular  possessions  and  to 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

In  1904,  Mr.  John  I.  Nolan,  then  a  working  iron  molder,  living  in 
San  Francisco,  and  who  has  been  for  the  past  three  terms  a  Mender 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  one  of  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
tricts, went  to  Hawaii  because  of  the  condition  of  the  molders'  union, 
which  was  not  good.  It  seemed  that  their  work  was  lagging,  or  that 
their  interest  was  lagging.  He  went  there,  and  you  can  get  the  infor- 
mation from  him  at  first  nand.  But  inasmuch  as  this  is  not  a  hearing 
or  trial  in  which  the  legal  forms  of  evidence  are  closely  followed  or 
observed,  1  may  be  permitted  to  state  it.  It  is  hearsay — that  is,  he 
told  me  that  when  ne  was  in  Hawaii,  the  movement  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  coolies  in  the  islands  for  the  sugar  planters  was  in 
full  swing,  and  men  in  the  labor  movement  there  were  corrupted 
suborned,  and  perverted  from  the  true  defense  of  Americanism  in 
favor  of  Chinese  coolies  being  brought  into  Hawaii.  He  said  there 
was  a  coachman  or  hack  driver  belonging  to  the  local  union  there 
whom  he  thought  might  be  the  most  easily  won  over  by  smiles,  by 
cakes,  by  biscuits,  or  oy  kisses  and  other  things,  but  he  was  the  man 
who  stood  up  and  exposed  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Honohilu 
Federation  of  Trades.  It  broke  up  the  entire  gathering,  and  put  the 
agitation  of  the  sugar  planters  for  Chinese  coohes  entirely  out  of 
business.  If  Congressman  Nolan  has  not  given  that  evidence  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  have  him  appear  before  the  committee. 

Air.  Box.  He  has  testified  before  the  committee  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Did  he  testify  in  regard  to  this  incident  I 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  executive  council 
which  was  indorsed  by  the  1918  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  held  in  St.  Paul.  It  bears  upon  this  subject,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  an  interesting  contribution  to  this  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  ^vill  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Keport  of  the  ExECunvB  Council  Ikdorsbd  by  thr  1918  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Held  in  St.  Paul,  June  10  to  20. 

CHINESE  coolie   LABOR. 

On  May  29,  1917,  Mr.  Kalanianaole,  Delate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
.  Hawaii,  introduced  House  Resolution  93.  The  purple  of  this  resolution  was  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  admission  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Som  the  Republic  of  China,  with- 
out right  to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  subject  to  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  it  deems  advisable,  30,000  Chinese  labor- 
ers.'* On  January  17,  19X3,  this  resolution  came  before  the  House  Immigration  Com- 
mittee, where  representations  were  made  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  A 
representative  oi  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  vigorously  opposed  the  resolution, 
and  it  is  still  retained  by  the  House  Immigration  Committee,  no  action  having  been 
taken. 

As  the  result  of  agitation  from  sources  which  can  be  easily  divined,  there  emanated 
from  numerous  portions  of  the  country  lettera,  pam^lets,  and  communications  in  the 
press  advocating  the  abrogation  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law.  On  December  7, 1917, 
Senator  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire  introduced  Senate  Resolution  160,  which  is  as 
follows: 

"'Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  hereby  directed  to 
make  careful  investigation  into  the  advisability  of  recommending  legislation  that  will 
pKrmit  the  importation  of  ('hinese  farmers  into  the  United  States  under  proper  restric- 
tions* and  regulations  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.'' 

The  various  reasons  assigned  in  favor  of  the  modification  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law  were  partially  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  Chinese  have  been  shipped  into 
England  and  France  to  perform  menial  tasks,  and  partially  because  it  is  assumed  by 
a  lvo"ates  of  cheap  labor  that  war  conditions  present  a  favorable  opportunity  to  break 
tiown  restrictive  immigration  legislation.  Tne  urgent  necessity  for  transporting  im- 
lui^n^e  supplies  of  food  to  our  allies,  and  with  a  consequent  necessity  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  production  of  farm  products,  was  seized  upon  by  cheap  labor  advocates  to  give 
suppvirt  to  this  campaign;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tne  Department  of  Labor 
(based  upon  final  reports)  emphatically  stated  that  during  the  harvest  of  1917,  there 
wa  i  not  a  sii\gle  busnel  of  grain  lost  because  of  a  dearth  of  labor. 

(Contemporaneous  with  the  consideration  of  these  resolutions  a  considerable  number 
of  coTimunications  were  addressed  to  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of 
LaHor,  urging  the  necessity  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  upon  the 
pretense  of  need  for  farm  labor.  In  order  to  meet  the  campaign  just  starting,  to 
mo  iif /,  suspend,  or  abrogate  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  President  Gompers  answered 
the^se  communications  at  some  length.  Following  will  be  found  an  excerpt  from  one 
of  these  letters,  which  succinctly  presents  the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 

*' There  has  been  for  some  time  an  effort  to  create  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the  sus- 
pension or  abrogation  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  coolie  labor 
Despite  your  expressed  desire  to  advocate  nothing  that  woud  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interest  of  organized.labor  or  all  of  America's  workers,  the  plan  you  suggest  would 
bring  deplorable  consequences.  Our  Nation  is  already  confrontea  by  an  unsolved 
race  problem  that  is  acute  and  exigent  in  many  localities.  It  would  be  an  inexcusable 
error  of  judgment  to  intensif>*  the  present  involved  situation  by  a  still  further  addition 
of  racial  complications. 

*'  Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  and  immediately  subsequent  thereto,  the  employers 
of  labor  from  every  section  of  the  country  vociferously  began  an  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  all  the  labor  laws  of  the  various  States  and  importuned  governmental  officials  to 
rcvjiminend  the  repeal  of  the  labor  laws  which  applied  to  industries  controlled  by  the 
(iovemment.  In  other  words,  the  employers  of  labor  attempted  to  use  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  a  declaration  of  war  to  aestroy  the  standards  of  living  and  of  work 
which  had  been  brought  about  through  the  suffering  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  of  our  countrj'.  The  men  and  women  of  labor  of  this  Nation  have 
.st  rubied  in  their  organized  capacity  for  over  50  years  to  secure  and  to  maintain  a 
nMflonable  American  standard,  and  it  was  urged  tnat  the  benefits  which  have  been 
senured  to  ail  the  people  of  our  country-  as  a  result  of  their  effort  be  nullified  by  re- 
]MMling  all  the  protoHive  laws  which  have  been  secured  as  the  result  of  humane 
ftTorls  and  the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  to  the  imperative  needs  of  our 
prc*-ent  civilization.  The.»e  laws  ao  not  represent  arbitrary  regulations  that  can  be 
abandoned  with  impunity,  but  are  foundea  upon  principles  of  human  welfare  and 
cfinfon'ation  of  producing  power.    To  protect  human  workers  by  properly  conserving 
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A  like  campaign  has  beeti  started  in  Hawaii.  In  that  country  where  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  Japanese,  labor  employed  on  plantations  is  paid  about 
77  cents  per  day.  When  an  increwe  was  demanded  and  denied  many  of  these  workers 
left  the  countr  /.  It  was  then  that  the  sugjar  planters  advo?ated  the  admiaaioii  nf 
30,030  Cliinese,  both  f  Dr  the  purpose  of  breafing  the  strike  as  well  as  to  retain  the  lov 
w^e  standard. 

Within  the  past  year  comDlaints  have  been  received  that  the  Japanese  are  en- 
croaching upon  the  work  of  the  men  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  industrv  on  tlie 
Pacific  coast.  Manv  local  unions  have  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  Congres^  to 
extend  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  to  cover  all  orientals.  This  subject  wta  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  reque3t  was  made  for  a  definite 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  Japanese  workers  employed  in  the  shipyards  on  ti:e 
Pacific  coast. 

About  this  time  California  Senators  and  Representatives  were  aleo  ui^d  by  tie 
Secretary  of  State  not  to  t^ke  anv  drastic  action  igi^inst  Japanese  immigration  peiidiD? 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese  Government.  The  Senators  and  Congressmen  agreed 
to  withhold  any  action,  thus  permitting  the  Government  to  enter  into  n^gotiationf) 
looking  to  an  agreement  with  Janan  on  the  question  of  immigration,  including  *' picture 
brides, "  now  coming  into  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  agreement 
has  been  reached  on  this  8ubje?t  and  no  legislation  has  been  considered  pending  the-e 
negotiations. 

Because  of  the  extensive  campaign  again  to  open  wide  the  eates  to  orientals,  bv 
reason  of  the  unjust  critiuism  dire  'ted  against  the  attitude  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  on  this  question  and  on  account  of  the  strained  relations  which  exi^t 
at  this  time  between  Japan  and  our  Government,  the  exe?utive  council  deemei  it 
esseitial  that  a  careful  surve/  be  m%de  of  the  immigration  and  laud  laws  and  policies 
which  now  prevail  in  Japan  and  Cliina. 

This  investigation  dis-^loses  that  in  1899  Japan  promulgated  a  new  set  if  immigra- 
tion laws.  Theie  laws  prohibited  the  immigration  of  laborers  from  all  countries  to 
any  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  treats  port^,  whivb  are 
Kobe,  Yokohama,  Tokvo,  Oziki,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate.  While  at  the  present  time 
there  are  by  lack  of  enforr^ement  some  European  laborers  working  in  Japan,  thev  are 
very  few  in  numbers.  Under  no  conditions  are  Chinese  laborers  admitted  into  Jai>an 
except  by  special  permit.  Alien  laborers  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  anv  kind  of 
manual  labor,  such  as  agriculture,  fishing,  mining,  engineering,  architecture,  manu- 
facture, carriage  and  veMcle  pulling,  stevedore  and  other  mis^^ellaneous  work.  Alien-* 
of  all  classes  are  als )  forbidden  to  become  promoters  of  political  meetings  or  to  become 
members  of  a  political  party.  Then,  too,  aliens  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the 
organization  of  banks.  Aliens  are  forbidden  to  construct  railways,  or  to  engage  in  tl3e 
carrying  trade  (coasting  trade)  between  native  ports.  Thev  are  not  permitted  if» 
become  brokers  in  exchange,  or  to  engage  in  mining  and  placer  mining,  or  to  fish  or 
hunt  in  the  territorial  seia  of  Japan.  Neither  may  aliens  nor  any  firms  with  wlii'  h 
aliens  may  be  connected  or  in  which  thev  may  be  interested  as  partners  or  share- 
holders manufacture  gun  powder  or  explosives. 

Individual  forei«:ner8  are  not  allowed  to  own  land  in  any  part  of  the  Empire, 
Foreigners  may  own  land  by  forming  a  company,  the  company  being  required  i" 
re'^ister  under  the  imperial  laws  of  Japan.  In  that  way  these  companies  may  enjov 
perpetual  leases  over  lots  of  land  in  the  former  foreign  settlements  in  the  open  porli* 
which  were  leased  by  the  GDvernment  to  aliens  in  the  earlv  days  of  the  opening  of 
the  country  to  foreign  trade.  However,  the=?e  leases  have  been  taken  lugelv  over 
by  Japanese.  Foreigners  may  also  lease  land  for  industrial  or  residential  purpoet?*! 
but  no  agricultural  lands  can  be  lea-sed  under  anv  circumstances.  If  a  Japanese 
subject  for  any  reason  loses  his  nationalitv  and  becomes  an  alien,  heat  once  loses  his 
rights  to  land  ownership,  and  in  the  latter  case  he  must  transfer  all  his  property  right* 
to  Japanese. 

The  foregoing  clearly  evidence  the  amazing  facts  that  the  Japanese  immigrate »n 
and  land  laws  are  as  strict  as  those  of  anv  nation  in  the  world  and  much  more  so  than 
are  the  laws  of  many  of  the  nations.  In  the  face  of  the  above  f  icts  Japan  does  not 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands  when  she  objects  to  the  land  laws  passed  by  tlie 
State  of  California  or  when  she  protests  against  the  inclusion  of  Japanese  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  orientals  from  this  country. 

Japan  h  s  left  ni  ftoie  unturned  in  her  anxiety  to  protect  her  eubjerts  against 
supposed  injurious  competition  or  to  prevent  tlie  operation  of  any  inHueoee  wliatfv- 
ever  upon  tneir  domestic,  national,  and  international  policies,  conduct  or  relatione 
from  the  peoples  of  other  nations.  If  she  takes  this  right  unto  herself,  how  can  i^lte 
denv  the  same  ri?ht  to  anv  other  nation? 

The  citizens  of  California  are  justified  in  viewing  with  alarm  and  appreheittioii  tlie 
results  of  the  Japanese  invasion  in  that  State.    The  Japanese  colonize  together  and 
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have  gradually  driven  out  American  citizens  from  the  meet  fertile  farm  lands  in  the 
State.  They  already  have  under  cultivation  92  per  cent  of  the  celery,  89  per  cent  of 
the  asparagus,  79  per  cent  of  the  onions,  76  per  cent  of  the  tomatoes,  66  per  cent  of  the 
cantaloupes,  79  per  cent  of  seeds,  etc.  They  undersell  the  American  farmer  because 
of  their  low  standards  of  living.  Not  only  have  they  acqmred  large  areas  of  agriculturid 
lands  but  they  are  gradually  getting  into  the  trades. 

The  '* gentlemen's  agreement "  has  proven  to  be  a  failure  because  the  Japanese  in  a 
cunning  and  stealthy  manner  have  outwitted  the  intent  of  the  law.  In  1918, 11,143 
new  arrivals  came  to  America  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  above  agreement  is  supposed 
to  exclude  all  except  diplomats,  merchants,  and  legitimate  students.  In  Caufomia 
alone  there  are  over  100,000  Japanese. 

This  peril  is  not  only  a  serious  condition  for  California  but  i(t  is  a  positive  menace  to 
our  entire  Nation.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  fully  justitied  in  taking  a 
drm  stand  to  do  away  with  the  '  *  gentlemen's  agreement ''  and  in  its  place  inaugurate  a 
definite  policy  calling  for  total  exclusion  of  Japanese  with  all  other  orientals!  We 
should  also  go  on  record  as  favoring  any  le^lation  of  the  abo\  e  character  that  may  be 
presented  in  Congress  by  the  California  delegation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Chinese  immigration  laws  absolutely  prohibit  Japanese  of  any  class  from  enter- 
ing the  country  except  by  special  permit.  This  practically  bars  not  only  laborers 
but  students,  business  men,  travelers,  etc.,  from  entering  the  country  except  for  a 
verv  short  period  of  time. 

iTnquestionably,  the  workers  of  different  races,  colors,  or  nationalities  throughout 
the  world  have  a  common  interest  in  their  respective  countries.  It  is  only  by  further- 
ing that  common  interest  that  we  can  obtain  the  true  objective  of  the  labor  move- 
ments the  world  over.  While  the  methods  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise, 
the  suppl  v  of  raw  materials  and  of  capital  may  have  an  equalizing  tendency  between 
nations,  the  interchange  of  viewpoints  and  the  establishing  of  friendly  relationship 
between  workers  of  the  various  nations  are  of  far  greater  importance  and  tend  more 
readilv  and  elTectively  to  cement  the  peoples  of  all  nations  in  a  peaceful  concord. 

To-oay,  our  people  are  confronted  not  suone  with  the  possibility  of  greater  competi- 
tion with  oriental  labor  and  manufacture;  they  are  also  facing  the  development  of 
tendencies  leading  to  the  possible  dangers  of  war.  No  one  recognizes  more  fully  than 
do  the  American  workers  the  burdens  and  sacrifices  entailed  in  a  contest  between  na- 
tions. We  have  just  emerged  from  a  war  out  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  opportunity 
tor  future  wars  would  be  lessened  to  the  lowest  possible  degree,  if  not  foreclosed  for 
all  time  to  come.  We  are  confident  that  the  Japanese  workers  are  equally  desirous  for 
continued  peace  as  are  the  American  wage  earners.  We  feel  sure  that  the  workers  of 
Japan  would  welcome  whatever  influence  mi^t  be  set  at  work  to  prevent  a  possible 
claafa  between  the  peoples  of  Japan  and  our  country.  Limited,  suppressed,  and 
tyrannized,  the  opportunity  of  these  workers  for  protest  is  rendered  almost  voiceless 
and  the  American  labor  movement  is  looked  to  in  the  hope  that  existing  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  differences  and  difficulties  may  not  be  molded  into  tend- 
enrics  leading  to  international  conflict. 

The  executive  council  is  of  the  belief  that  this  entire  subject  should  receive  the  most 
carehil  consideration  and  attention  and  that  no  effort  be  spared  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  workers  here  at  home  and  in  promoting  good  will  and  peaceful  rela- 
tione with  the  workers  and  nations  abroad. 

That  report  of  the  executive  council  was  referred  to  a  committee 
and  reported  upon  favorably  to  and  adopted  by  the  convention  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Here  are  two  resolutions,  which  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read, 
de6nitely  declaring  upon  the  subject  of  oriental  immigration. 

(Said  resolutions  follow:) 

RKSOLUnONS  ADOPTED  BY  TUE  FORTY-FIRST  AN'XUAL  COSYRSTIOS  OF  THE  AU ERICA N 

FEDERATION'   OF   LABOR. 

[Resolation  106,  by  Delegate  T.  A.  Reardon,  San  Francisco  Libor  CounciJ.] 

NVhereas  there  is  a  most  perHistont  and  determined  erTort  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
United  States  to  Chinese  rooliof*:  and 

"  nereaa  those  leading  the  cainpaijfn  oponly  doflaro  that  the  motive  in  brpakinir  <\nv.  n 
^efliinese  exclusion  a^t  ia  hcf^u^e  the  Chinamen  knoA-  nothine  of  the  ^-ho-ir 
^y  and  will  work  for  wa«^oi  upon  which  an  Ameri^n  wcild  5tar\*e:  and 
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Whereas  the  plan  being  followed  is  first  to  obtain  the  adiniasion  of  Chinese  coolies 

into  Hawaii  on  the  plea  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  those  islands;  and 
Whereas  the  real  truth  is  that  the  laborers  of  Hawaii  refused  to  work  for  77  cents  a  day 

and  demanded  a  sufficient  wage  upon  which  to  support  themselves  and  families; 

and 
Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  to  degrade  Ameri- 
can labor  has  adopted  a  resolution  appealing  to  Congress  to  permit  the  immigration 

of  Chinese  into  the  islands;  and 
Whereas  a  national  oi^nization  of  the  enemies  of  labor  and  the  people  of  thia  cotiutr>' 

have  been  working  secretly  for  several  years  to  break  do^vn  the  Chinese  exclusion 

laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  there  are  said  to  be  500  Chinese  coolies  a  month  smu^led  into  tJie  United 

States  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  the  Government  or  its  agsnts;  and 
Whereas  the  people  of  tiie  United  States  diould  awaken  to  the  dangers  threatened  by 

the  influx  of  a  race  that  can  not  be  assimilated  and  will  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  benefit 

to  the  Nation:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  condemns  this  must  despicable 
conspiracy  to  break  down  American  standards  in  order  that  a  few  of  the  enemies  of 
labor  and  the  people  may  profit  from  the  labor  of  Chinese  coolies  to  the  detriment  of 
all  honest  employers;  and 

ReBolvedy  That  we  call  upon  Congress  to  indignantly  refuse  the  appeal  of  the 
Hawaiian  Legislature  in  the  interests  of  the  sugar  planters. to  modify  or  amend  in  any 
manner  whatever  the  laws  that  were  enacted  after  years  of  agitation  to  forever  exclude 
the  Chinese;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  council  be  directed  to  opi)08e  by  every  means  in  it* 
power  any  attempt  to  change  the  exclusion  laws  so  that  they  would  permit  the  ad- 
mission of  a  single  Chinaman  to  enter  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under  any 
circumstances  or  excuse  whatever:  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  protests  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor  against  the  leniency 
that  permits  the  smuggling  into  the  United  States  of  500  or  more  Chinamen  every 
montn. 


[Resolution  i:i2,  by  Delegate  M.  M.  McGuire,  of  Boilor  Makers'  Union.] 

Whereas  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  California,  representing  officially  such  organ- 
izations as  American  Legion  War  Veterans'  Native  Sons  and  Native  DauirntrT 
of  Golden  West  State  Federation,  Women's  Clubs,  State  Federation  Labor,  and 
various  other  patriotic,  civic,  and  fraternal  bodies  have  adopted  statement  of  policy 
recommended  for  adoption  by  Government  of  United  States  as  urgently  required  in 
protection  of  Nation's  interest  ag&inst  growing  menace  of  Japanese  immigration  and 
colonization;  and 

Whereas  said  declaration  has  been  approved  by  organizations  affiliated  with  Lea^e. 
Los  Angeles  Anti- Asiatic  Association,  and  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  Washing- 
ton; ana 

Whereas  said  declaration  is  in  words  and  figures  as  follows:  First,  absolute  exciusion 
for  future  of  all  Japanese  immigration,  not  only  male  but  female,  and  not  only 
laborers,  skilled  ana  unskilled,  but  farmers  and  men  of  small  trades  and  profe^ions. 
as  recommended  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Permission  for  temporary  residence  only 
for  tourists,  students,  artists,  commercial  men,  teachers,  etc.  Second,  such  exclu- 
sion to  be  enforced  by  United  States  ofiidals  under  United  States  laws  and  regula- 
tions as  done  with  immigration  admitted,  or  excluded,  from  all  other  count]i<»  and 
not,  as  at  present,  imder  an  arran^ment  whereby  control  and  regulation  issurrendereii 
bv  us  to  Japan.  Third,  compliance  on  the  part  of  all  departments  of  the  Federal 
(lovemment  with  the  Constitution  and  abandonment  of  tnreat,  or  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  certain  phrasing  of  that  document  as  to  treaties,  which  it  u  dftimeii 
gives  the  treaty-niaking  power  authority  to  violate  plain  provisions  of  the 'Constitu- 
tion and  statutes  in  the  tollowing  matters: 

A.  To  nullifv  state  rights  and  State  laws  for  control  of  lands  and  other  matters 
plainly  within  the  States'  jurisdiction. 

B.  To  grant  American  citizenship  to  races  of  yellow  color,  which  are  made 
ineligible  for  such  citizenship. 

Fourth;  for  the  Japanese  l^rally  entitled  to  residence  in  California  fair  treatment, 

Erotection  in  property  rights l^ally  acquired,  and  the  privilege  of  «ngwe*ng  in  any 
usiness  desired,  except  such  as  may  be  now  or  hereafter  deni^  by  law  to  aO  aliem, 
or  to  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship,  and,  provided  particularly  they  may  notbeie- 
after  buy  or  lease  agricultural  lands. 
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!Mr.  Raker.  Those  resolutions  were  passed  in  what  year? 
Mr.  GoBiPEBS.  The  same  year,  at  the  last  convention  held  in 
Jiui.iie,  1921,  and  on  the  particular  case  under  discussion  before  this 
rommittee. 

The  fact  that  several  thousand  aliens  have  been  released  from  the 

F^ederal  works  in  Hawaii,  construction  and  otherwise,  would  seem,  in 

^iddition  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  labor  committee  at  the  con- 

f  orence  in  Honolulu,  and  to  which  Mr.  Wright  in  his  testimony  gave 

sxxnple  evidence,  to  help  very  materially,  but  in  anv  event  there  are  the 

t^ilipinos  who,  from  tne  report  of  the  Filipino  labor  commissioner, 

woiud  undoubtedly  have  a  splendid  influence  in  bringing  anv  number 

€  >f  workers  which  may  be  actually  required  by  the  sugar  planters  of 

I^awaii.     But  we  can  not  expect  that  they  will  go  from  the  Philippine 

I  stlands  to  Honolulu  or  any  other  part  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  that 

t  hey  will  transmigrate  to  any  other  country  unless  there  is  something 

w^hich  may  come  to  them  of  a  better  life  than  they  have  had  to  endure 

or  enjoy  m  their  own  country.     Men  do  not  go  from  place  to  place 

N^'here  conditions  and  standards  are  only  equal;  the  trend  is  to  go 

A^rhere  conditions  are  better.     I  believe  that' with  a  better  concept  on 

the  part  of  the  sugar  planters  as  to  the  rights  of  these  men  a  better 

understanding  will  result,  because  better  will  begets  better  will.     The 

story  of  Will  Fern  in  ''The Chimes,''  by  Dickens,  would  apply  here. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  the  Japanese  Laborers'  Association,  of  Hawaii, 
made  application  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  about  a  year 
4igo  for  a  charter,  but  issuance  was  declined.     If  war  should  come 
between  Japan  and  America- — and  let  us  pray  and  hope  that  it  never 
Nvill — American  labor  will  take  the  same  position  it  took  in  the  last 
grea.t  war.     Three  weeks  before  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appeared  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress;  that  is,  on  March  12, 1917, 
American  labor,  through  its  official  representatives  and  bona  fide 
representatives,  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  executive 
council  chamber  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  we  discussed  at 
length  the  dangers  which  confronted  our  country,  the  dastardly  acts 
committed  by  Germany  against  not  only  American  rights  and  prop- 
erty, but  against  the  concepts  of  civilization.     At  the  conclusion  of 
the  session  we  declared,  in  substance,  that  come  what  may,  whether 
we  should  be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  war  or  are  dragged  into 
it  or  whether  we  should  enter  it,  American  labor  pledged  its  loyal 
support  upon  any  field  of  action,  whether  it  be  upon  the  battlefield,  in 
industry,  or  in  commerce,  and  in  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  if  neces- 
sary.    If  there  shall  come  a  struggle  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  American  labor  will  stand  foursquare  upon  that  principle. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  wise  to  take  the 
heart  ana  the  spirit  out  of  Americans  workers.  It  is  not  wise  to  lead 
them  into  a  position  of  fear,  anguish,  and  anger  where  no  loyal  sup- 
port comes,  because  no  voluntary,  loyal  support  comes  to  a  Govern- 
ment that  uses  oppression  and  suppression. 

Now,  there  was  discussed  before  this  committee  the  question  of 
the  suppression  of  reports  of  officials,  and  the  name  of  Daniel  J. 
Keefe,  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  was  brought  in  as  one 
who  had  visited  Hawaii  and  made  investigations  and  reports  and  his 
reports  were  suppressed.  Well,  not  only  were  Daniel  J.  Keefe's 
reports  suppressed,  but  the  reports  of  Frank  P.  Sargent,  who  was 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  before  him,  a  nne  man  and  a 
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man  of  spleudid  physique.  He  was  appointed  Commissioner  Geaeral 
of  Immigration.  The  suppression  of  nis  reports  and  the  diveriion  of 
his  reports  were  such  that  it  broke  the  man's  spirit  and  bn)ke  the 
man's  heart,  and  he  died  very  shortly  after.  For  years  before  that  he 
was  the  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loconiotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  and  could  have  held  that  position  for  life  or  so  loiu:  a<j 
his  mind  was  clear  and  his  body  capable  of  carry ing*  on  the  work. 
He  became  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  of  the  Governmenl 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  repeat  and  emphasize  that  he  was  broke:! 
in  spirit  and  health  by  reason  of  the  perversion  and  suppression  o! 
his  reports.  Frank  Sargent,  and  I  were  intimate  friends,  and  he  told 
me  the  situation  with  which  he  was  confronted  with  reference  to  his 
reports  as  to  his  visit  to  Hawaii  and  his  investigation  of  Hawaiian 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of- that? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Well,  that  is  easily  ascertainable,  Mr.  Chairman;  1 
can  not  readily  recall,  but  probably  20  years  ago. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  gentlcmea 
have — ^but  more  than  likely  you  have — ^read  a  book  which  lias  madt? 
its  appearance  recently.  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  has  oeen  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  committw. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  commend  to  you  gentlemen  who  have  not  road  if 
the  reading  of  that  book. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  read  it,  and  when  you  get  time  thai 
is  the  very  phase  of  thb  matter  we  want  to  discuss  with  you. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  appeal  to  you,  as  we  have  the  right  as  men  anu 
as  citizens,  to  maintain  the  American  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion  In 
law  and  to  make  by  law  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  and  all  other 
orientals.  In  my  opinion  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  have  only  just  entered  upon  the  real  mission  of  our  Republic 
to  be  the  leader  in  industrial  progress,  in  democratic  government  and 
humanitarian  ideals.  Do  not  let  us  depart  from  that  policy,  sound 
good,  and  progressive,  but,  rather,  strengthen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  come  in  possession  uf « 
book  published  by  the  Hawaii  Laborers'  Association,  HonoIulQ 
T.  H.,  July,  1920,"  and  entitled  ''Facts  about  the  strike  on  Su^r 
Plantations  in  Hawaii.''  May  I  read  the  first  two  paragrapcij 
which  are  not  more  than  about  20  lines  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERS  [reading:] 

We  a^e  laborers  working  on  the  augar  plantations  of  Hawaii. 

People  know  Hawaii  as  the  paradise  of  the  Pacific  and  as  a  sugar-producing  coaiit''' 
but  do  they  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  lal>orera  who  are  suffering  under  the  b'* 
of  the  equatorial  sun,  in  field  and  in  factory,  and  who  are  weeping  with  10  houP  * 
hard  labor  and  with  a  scanty  pay  of  77  cents  a  day? 

Hawaii's  sugar.  When  we  look  at  Hawaii  as  trie  country  possessing  44  jnifzar  djji- 
with  230,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  area,  as  a  region  producing  600»000  ton/  of  ^'u?*' 
annually,  we  are  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the  position  whicb  ^^' 


the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  stands  for  freedom  and  justice,  as  a  factor  of  thi?  ^* 
industry  and  as  a  part  of  the  labor  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  is  supposed  to  have  gotten  that  out  ? 
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The  Chaibmak.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  that.     It  says,  ''Hawaii 
laborers'  Association,  Honolulu,  T.  H/'     There  is  a  resolution  at 
lie  bottom  of  the  last  page  and  it  is  certified: 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  the  true  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
pc^cial  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Hawaii  Laborers'  Association,  hela  in  Honolulu, 
r.   II.,  June  30,  1920.  • 

T.  KoYAMA,  Chairman. 

G.  Kawahara,  Vice  Chairman. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  dated  1920? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  during  the  strike.  This  is  the  plea  and 
statement  of  the  strikers,  probably  the  Japanese  strikers. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes;  these  are  Japanese  strikers,  and  it  is  issued  by 
their  own  association. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  This  is  promulgated  by  the  Japanese  laboring  people 
t>f  Hawaii? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  within  the  past  15 
minutes;  it  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  no  objection  to  putting  the  whole  dociunent 
in  the  record,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  it  will  be  inserted. 

(Said  document  follows:) 

Facts  About  the  Stbike  on  Sugar  Plantations  in  Hawah. 

(By  Hawaii  Laborers'  Association,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  July,  1920.] 

WB   ARE   PLANTATION   LABORERS. 

We  are  laborers  working  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii. 

People  know  Hawaii  as  the  paradi^  of  the  Pacific  and  as  a  sugar-producing  country, 
but  do  they  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  laborers  who  are  suffering  under  tne 
heat  of  the  equatorial  sun.  in  field  and  in  factory,  and  who  are  weeping  with  10  hours 
of  hard  labor  and  with  a  scanty  pay  of  77  cents  a  day? 

Oawaii's  sugar!  When  we  look  at  Hawaii  as  the  country  pK)sse8sing  44  sugar  mills, 
with  230.000  acres  of  cultivated  land  area,  as  a  region  producing  600,000  tons  of  sugar 
aDniially  we  are  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the  position  which  sugar 
occupies  among  the  industjies  of  Hawaii.  We  realize  also  that  50.000  laborers  who, 
togetner  with  their  families  number  about  160,000,  are  a  majority  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  250,000  in  Hawaii.  We  consider  it  a  great  privilege  ana  phde  to  live  under 
the  StaiB  and  Stripes,  which  stands  for  freedom  and  justice,  as  a  factor  of  this  great  indus- 
try and  as  a  part  of  the  labor  of  Hawaii. 

'We  love  production.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  we  first  came  to  Hawaii,  these  islands 
were  covered  with  ohia  forests,  guava  fields,  and  areas  of  wild  grass.  Day  and  night  did 
we  work,  cutting  trees  and  burning  grass,  clearing  lands  and  cultivating  fields  until 
we  made  the  plantations  what  they  are  to-day.  Of  course,  it  is  indisputable  that 
this  would  have  been  impossible  if  it  were  not  for  the  investments  made  by  the  wealthy 
rapitalirts  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  administrators.  But  we  beheve  that  the 
impartial  public  will  not  only  magnify  and  praise  the  efforts  of  the  capitalists,  but 
will  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  work  of  the  laborers  who  have  served  faithfully  with 
8weat  on  their  brows.     We  are  faithful  laborers  who  love  labor  and  production. 

Ivook  at  the  silent  tombstones  in  every  locality.  Few  are  the  people  who  visit  these 
i,Tave3  of  oiu*  departed  friends,  but  are  they  not  emblems  of  Hawaii's  pioneers  in 
labor?  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  ever  diligent  laborers.  They  are  not  beautiful  in 
appearance,  but  are  they  not  a  preat  factor  of  Hawaii's  production? 

We  are  faithful  laborers,  willing  to  follow  the  steps  of  our  departed  elders  and  do 
our  part  toward  Hawaii's  production.  We  hear  that  there  are  in  Hawaii  over  a  hun- 
dred millionaires,  men  chiefly  connected  with  the  sugar  plantations.  It  is  not  our 
purp<^  to  complain  and  envv,  but  we  would  like  to  state  that  thete  are  on  the  sugar 
plantations  which  produced  these  fortunes  for  their  owners  a  large  number  of  laborers 
who  are  suffering  under  a  wage  of  77  cents  a  day. 
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When  asked,  ''What  is  a  laborer?"  a  certain  plantation  mana^^  i>  aajd  i 
replied,  "A  laborer  is  an  ignorant  creature."     We  do  not  wish  to  bNBlieve  8u«;!  -  - 
ment.  but  when  we  look  back  over  our  own  experience  in  Hawaii  we  n^  ' 
that  the  above  fact  is  undeniable. 

Impartial  and  just  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  laborers  working  on  thepliic  ^ 
of  Hawaii,    (.'ertain  capitalists  may  regard  us  as  ignorant  creatures,  bnt  if  ^i  •  - 
working  seriously  and  faithfully  we  wiMi  it  understood  that  we  are  willing  to  •. 
part  toward  Hawaii's  production  and  welfare  the  best  we  know  how,  hopini*  i  • 
progress  of. civilization  and  endeavoring  to  safeguard  justice  and  humanity  a.<  - 
Ders  of  the  great  human  family. 

WHAT  THE  LABORERS  DEMANDED. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  words  so  often  heard  and  (imx^ 
corning  the  price  of  commodities  during  and  after  the  great  war,  even  in  wb  par. 
of  the  Pacific.     We  encountered  hardships  and  sufferings  in  suppoitiiv?  our^ 
during  the  war,  but  not  desiring  to  cause  anv  trouble  to  the  industrial  woHi 
midst  of  that  struggle  we  endured,  persevered,  and  waited  until  the  year  M'f 

The  dark  clouds  of  war  were  dispersed  and  peace  came,  but  living  condition?  ^  • 
more  pressing  every  day.     Fortune  appeared  to  those  concerned  m  the-ownc"^* 
the  sugar  world,  and  things  looked  brighter  even  after  the  dreadful  war.    The  x-< 
of  war  taxes,  the  lowering  of  freight  rates,  the  reduction  of  prices  of  fertiUzew  i~  '^ . 
the  net  profits  of  the  sugar  planters. 

We  did  not  desire  to  entirely  disregard  the  prolits  for  the  planters,  but  we  did '  • 
that  our  demands  for  increased  wages  at  sucn  a  prosperous  time  were  reasoiu' 
justifiable.     Wasnotthisthereasonthatthecry  for  higher  wages  was  raised  thr   . 
the  islands  in  the  latter  part  of  1919? 

The  desires  of  the  laborers  throughout  the  territory  at  th»t  time  were:  War- 
per day,  eight  hours  work  per  day,  changes  and  amendment*  to  anvemeni^  \> 
the  various  contractors,  cane  growers,  etc.,  with  the  plantations.    If  weare  t«.  n  .* 
true  confession  in  regard  to  the  reasons  for  demanding  $3  per  day,  we  must  say  th* 
demand  was  made  with  the  amount  of  living  expenses  of  a  common  laborer  with  i 
and  two  children  taken  a<»  the  basis  for  computation  (the  large  majority  of  the  h'  ' 
are  married  and  have  several  children).     We  only  feared  the  rise  from  77  c*»ii:- 
per  day  was  too  great  a  leap.    Without  doubt  the  amount  of  bonus  is  exo^  » 
great  when  conditions  in  the  sugar  world  appear  favorable^  but  bonus  itself  i?  u: 
being  secure  and  reliable  and  can  not  always  be  made  to  take  the  place  nt  '• . 
wages.    Just  in  proportion  as  it  is  mao^ified  and  overemphasi2(*<l  bv  the  c%y 
it  Is  so  much  the  less  certain.     For  this  reason,  we  have  earnestly  desireti  u 
the  stability  of  our  living  by  properly  paid  wages  rather  than  through  the  ben*' 
of  bonus  with  conditions.    Why  then,  you  may  ask,  did  we  not  make  tiii*  pr 
for  $3  per  day  in  the  beginning.     In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  mak« 
to  you  the  situation  and  the  reason  which  prompted  us  to  demand  $1.2'^  f**' 
with  bonus. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  laborers  of  all  the  islands  held  in  th»  * 
part  of  December,  1919,  wnen  we  were  about  to  make  the  final  decision  in  rvc^' 
the  demands  to  be  presented  to  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  the  i-- 
ing  agreement  was  reached  by  the  majority  of  the  representatives  present: 

''  It  being  our  purpose  not  to  disregard  the  sliding  scale  bonus  system  and  fhen)« 
used  in  encouraging  the  laborers'  continued  service^  we  deem  it  unberoiatiu' 
laborers  whose  interest  lies  in  the  hearty  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor  to  t^- 
the  new  plan  immediately,  although  $3  per  day  is  quite  reasonable.  It  ibouM  *■*' 
fore  be  agreed  upon  that  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  demanded  be  computed  fnic 
sum  needed  for  a  laborer  to  support  himself.  The  bonus  is  to  be  left  for  the  fflipp ' 
wife  and  children." 
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FOR  UNMARRIED  MAN. 


Plantations. 

• 

Board. 

Cloth- 
ing. 

Tax. 

Papers 
and 
maga- 
zines. 

Clubs. 

Social. 

Sun- 
dry. 

Total. 

<  >okala 

115.00 
15.00 
15.00 
1.5.00 
15.00 
15.00 
14.00 
13.50 
1.5.50 
14.00 
15.00 
15.50 

$16. 70 
6.45 
13.50 
6.00 
16.70 
9.65 
5.45 
5.60 
9.55 
4.90 
8.40 
5.90 

10.40 
.50 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.40 
.50 
.40 
.45 
.45 

SI.  00 

.35 

1.50 

1.70 

1.00 

1.60 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.23 

1.00 

.75 

$1.00 

.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

1.70 

.40 

.90 

1.00 

.70 

.70 

.75 

$6.20 
1.85 
5.75 
4.70 
6.20 

ia50 
4.65 
5.50 
7.00 
2.65 
8.75 
3.75 

$5.a5 
0.20 
4.95 
3.85 
5.05 
6.30 
5.25 
3.65 
6.30 
5.90 
4.90 
3.00 

$45.05 

fC  ukaiau 

30.85 

K!  aUx  Pahala 

42.10 

r*epokeo i 

32.20 

IC  ukulhaele 

45.  as 

l-f  onokaa r,, 

45.10 

ICohala 

31.00 

TCohala  Union  Mill 

30.55 

fv  ohala.  Hawi 

40.85 

Hamakiiapoko 

28.80 

I^AkBlAu.  HoTinhi'^aT  -  - - 

39.50 

K  amuela 

30.10 

-Vvemira                                 -. 



36.93 

itii: 
Waimalu 

15.00 
13.50 
15.00 
15.00 

7.60 
6.55 
7.05 
8.75 

.43 
.40 
.45 
.42 

1.50 

.85 

1.00 

1.50 

.50 

1.00 

.25 

.10 

4.00 
4.25 
4.10 
8.20 

4.55 
4.25 
2.35 
3.00 

33.58 

f^uela 

30.80 

Kahulul 

T^aliAina. ....,»-.t,-- 

30.20 
36.97 

Average 

.•....>.. 

32.89 

Ivaliuku 

14.50 
13.00 
13.00 
15.00 

3.80 

6.05 

6.90 

11.35 

.42 
.50 

"""."46* 

.85 
.85 
.85 
.75 

"i.oo" 

.25 
.20 

3.40 
4.50 
3.10 
2.55 

2.40 
2.55 
4.80 
1.65 

25.37 

Wahiawa 

28.45 

28.90 

Mea 

31.90 

4  vArftgp , . . , 

28.65 

uuai: 

« 

12.50 
13.00 
13.00 
13.50 

7.35 
8.45 
5.20 
8.05 

.45 
.45 
.40 
.46 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 
.30 
.50 
.30 

4.75 
2.40 
6.76 
4.10 

7.00 
6.20 
1.95 
5.40 

33.55 

(CilnjifiA ,.,.-,,,, 

31.80 

Hanalei 

27.80 

ICapfM^ ............  r 

32.81 

KventK 

.31.49 

FOR  MARRIED  MAN. 


lawaii: 

Ookf^lf^ .  T     

$81.75 
35.60 
34.00 
30.00 
28.65 
25.50 
28.00 
28.50 
25.00 
28.50 
30.50 

$22.10 
7.85 

15.50 
6.00 
6.  .5.5 

12.90 
6.40 

10.10 

12.55 
6.45 

16.55 

$0.40 
.50 
.40 
.45 
.40 
.42 
.45 
.40 
.50 
.40 
.45 

$1.50 

.50 

2.00 

1.25 

1.75' 

2.00 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

..50 

1.00 

$1.60 
1.00 

.75 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 

.40 

.95 
1.25 
1.00 

.50 

$9.20 
2.60 
7.25 
6.50 
6.00 

15.50 
7.15 
8^75 

11.00 
5.90 

12.25 

$4.20 
4.10 
7.05 
5.50 

16.35 
7.50 
4.10 
3.25 
6.85 
2.90 
6.35 

$70.66 

KTukaiau .  . .           ............. 

52.15 

Kau,  Pahala 

66.95 

(Camuela 

51.20 

Popekoo 

64.80 

Honokaa 

65.82 

Kohala 

47.30 

Kobala  Union  Mill 

52.95 

Kohala.  Hawi 

58.15 

Hamakiiapoko , 

45.65 

llakalau.  Honohina 

67.60 

A veraee 

59.38 

laiii: 

Waimalu ' 

29.  .55 
27.  .50 
33.00 
39.85 

9.  a*) 
8.45 

12.50 
1,3. 40 

.45 
.50 
.43 

1.00 

.85 

1.75 

.2.5 
1.00 
2.25 

•    6.10 

8.50 

12.00 

4.05 
4.80 
5.95 

50.45 

Paitela 

51.60 

FCahnlui 

67.88 

Lahaina. 

A  VAT^M. .  ,        

.56.28 

>ahu: 

Kahiikn . .    . ... 

23.00 
30.00 
30.00 
32.30 

6.76 
10.25 

8.05 
24.20 

.42 

.50 

■"■.■46" 

.85 

.85 
.85 
.75 

.25 
2.00 
2.55 

.20 

3.65 

7.  no 

6.65 
2.55 

4.98 

4.20 
6.60 
2.95 

40.40 

Wahiawa 

54.80 

Do 

\iea 

56.70 
63.35 

Averaee. 

53.81 

vauai. 

McBrvde 

27.10 
28,10 
13.50 
28.75 

10. 55 
9.95 
5.85 

10.95 

.45 
.45 
.40 
.46 

1.00 

"*i.*66" 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

1.00 

.45 

8.85 

3.75 

10.50 

7.30 

8.45 

'     4.45 

3.15 

5.80 

57. 15 

Iviiauea 

47.40 

Ilanalei 

45.40 

Kapaa 

64.71 

830 
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FOR  MARRIED  MAN  WITH  TWO  CHILDREN. 


Plantations. 

Board. 

Cloth- 
ing. 

Tax. 

Papers 
and 
maga- 
zines. 

Clubs. 

• 

1 
Social. 

Hawaii: 

Ookala 

$46.85 
35.85 
48.00 
38.55 
43.90 
48.40 
35.50 
35.50 
42.75 
48.50 
36.00 
41. 75 

$27.60 

7.85 

17.50 

8.65 

8.20 

10.40 

19.70 

7.90 

17.00 

19.50 

8.95 

20.55 

10.40 
.50 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.4,5 
.42 
.46 
.40 
.50 
.40 
.45 

$1..70 

.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 

.80 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 

$3.00 
1.00 
2. 7.> 
2.00 
3.. 10 
4..% 
4.00 
1.15 
5. 7.'> 
o.-'iO 

i.no 

2.00 

1 
$11. «  '   iU' 

Kukaiau 

2.60'     (in 

Kau,  Pahala 

8. 25       :  V- 

Pepekeo 

14.40       to 

Kamuela 

7.00     :r. 

Kuk^nthA<4<>  

..»!        *.»• 

Honokaa 

Kohala 

17.00     ia)< 
7.65  1    vr 

Kohala  Union  Mill 

9.75;     \.< 

•Kohala,  Hawi 

It.OO       }« 

Hamakuapoko 

<l»       4"^* 

Hakalau,  Honohina 

16.75       Ti 

Average 

Maui: 

Kahului 

48.65 

12.10 

.45 

1.00 

Z50 

7. 10  j     .\ "»' 

Pauela 

Waimalu 

1 

Lahaiua 

54.35 

17.80 

1.00 

.75 

6.25 

iU' 

Average 

t ' 

Oahu: 

Kahuku 

33.50 
40.00 
34.00 

10.05 
11.25 
31.35 

.42 

'*    "io" 

.S5 
.85 

.75 

1.  'm 
2.5H 
1.20 

4.65        ^> 

Wahiawa 

6. 6.7      u  :: 

Aiea 

2.«>        .k4» 

Average 

t 

I"'"     . 

Kauai: 

McBryde 

35.70 
41.50 
37.00 
35.20 

14.45 

17.30 

8.60 

13.35 

.46 

.45 
.40 
.46 

1.00 

too 

1.00 
1.00 

.75 

.25 

3.50 

1.20 

18. S5  .    Il-.V 

Kilauea 

.90!     Nl" 

Hanalel 

17.50  '     t^ 

Kapaa 

7.80      :.v- 

Average 

"••"■"^* 

» 

1              1 

s* 


THE   DEMANDS — RESOLUTIONS   OP  THE   ASSEMBLY  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVE-. 

1.  The  wages  of  common  man  laborers,  which  at  present  are  77  cents  per  da^  ■ 
be  increased  to  $1.26,  and  those  of  the  higher-salaried  men  shall  be  inmi- 
proportion: 

And  minimum  waees  for  women  laborers  shall  be  fixed  at  05  cents  per  clav 
However,  it  is  to  oe  understood  that  the  present  bonus  system  an&Il  \^  ^  • 

with  changes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  same  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  xhr 

already  mentioned  above. 

2.  The  present  bonus  system  shall  be  changed  in  the  following  particuUr*.  • 
(a)  That  the  principal  of  the  bonus  system  shall  be  made  so  that  the  laU>n"^ 

claim  the  same  in  court  of  justice  as  of  right  if  it  is  not  already  so. 

(6)  That  all  men  laborers  who  shall  work  15  days  or  more  and  all  wonieu '»" 
who  shall  work  10  days  or  more  per  month,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Iwnus.  *i- 
all  cane-growing  contractors  who  may  be  employed  by  the  plantation?  i«^  •* 
for  them,  shall  be  paid  their  bonus  irrespective  of  number  of  days  they  w.-rk  ' 
plantations: 

(c)  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  bonus  shall  be  paid  to  laborers  eveiy  mouth  " 
maining  25  per  cent  to  be  retained  by  the  plantation  to  be  paid  at  the  <*u«i    ■ 
bonus  year:  Provided,  however ,  That  whenever  the  lal)orers  shall   leave  tK**  ' 
tions  because  of  their  intention  of  returning  to  Japan,  or  change  of  place  **\  •    ' 
of  discharge,  they  shall  be  paid  at  onre  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Iv^nTi.**,  ^*i'' 
been  so  retained. 

3.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  with  the  wases  and  Iwnn-'- 
ina])ove  mentioned. 

4.  Women  laborers  shall  be  excused  from  their  work  for  two  weeka  )h*u^'  .'" 
weeks  after  their  dc^livery.  during  which  time,  however,  they  shall  lie  enlltlrtl'' 
wages  and  bortusea  as  if  they  wore  actually  at  work. 
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5.  VoT  work  on  Sundays,  legal  holidayB,  or  overtime  services  the  laborers  shall  be 
IHiid  double  their  regular  wages  and  bonuses. 

0.  Regarding  the  cane-gro^ing  contract,  it  is  requested  that  the  same  be  so  changed, 
after  deducting  the  merketing  expenses,  that  the  share  of  companies  shall  be  40  per 
cent  and  that  of  the  planters  wall  oe  60  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  market  price 
of  9\xm. 

7.  That  the  price  of  cane  paid  to  the  cane-growing  contractors  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  wages  and  bonus  as  outlined  hereinabove. 

8.  That  the  planters  shall  further  improve  the  provisions  made  for  the  health  and 
amusement  of  laborers. 

RESOLUTIONS   SUBMITTED  TO   PLANTERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  aasembly  of  the  representatives  of  Japanese  laborers,  which  passed  the  above 
rt^solutions,  submitted  the  same,  accompanied  bv  a  letter,  to  the  planters*  association 
on  December  4,  1919,  through  a  delegation  consisting  of  one  representative  from  each 
inland.  It  should  be  remembered  that  similar  demands  were  also  presented  to  the 
same  association  by  the  Filipino  Laborers'  Union  on  the  same  day. 

It  wa8  our  firm  belief  that  a  request  so  moderate  in  its  nature  as  the  one  above 
referred  to  would  naturally  be  accepted  by  the  planters'  aFsociation.  This  belief  we 
held  not  without  reason,  for  words  and  actions  of  the  various  plantation  managers 
mvealed  in  unofHcial  manner,  the  assurances  that  the  demands  would  be  accepted 
But.  contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  resulted  in  the  total  rejection  of  our  demands,  excepting -that  single 
clause  relating  to  the  bonus  system. 

It  was  an  unexpected  issue.  However,  we  were  not  entirely  disappointed.  Be- 
lieving that  an  honest  explanation  of  our  situation  would  cau^e  our  sincere  desires 
to  be  acknowledged,  we  again  submitted  a  similar  request  with  the  following  reason 
in  support  of  it  on  December  27,  1919. 

REASONS  IN   SUPPORT  OF  REQUEST  FOR  HIGHER   WAGES.    SHORTER   HOURS.    ETC..    FOR 

PLANTATION   LABORERS   OF  HAWAII. 

There  is  something  astonishing  in  the  pripe  movement  of  living  staples.  In  order 
it)  ascertain  what  effect  the  present  high  prices  have  had  upon  the  life  of  the  planta- 
tion laborers,  our  federation  has  chosen  45  articles  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  kindred 
commodities,  and  has  investigated  the  retail  prices  tnereof .  We  find  that  the  highest 
has  increased  as  much  as  207.70  per  cent  ana  even  the  lowest  40  per  cent,  averaging 
an  increase  of  115  per  cent  as  compared  with  normal  prewar  prices. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  authentic  figures  available  which  refer  to  the  few  years 
immediatel  V  preceding  1916.  We  have  therefore  adopted  the  latter  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison with  the  present;  but,  in  doing  so,  would  ask  you  to  remember  that,  even  in 
1916,  the  increase,  as  compared  with,  say,  1912,  was  already  strongly  marked. 

Increased  cost  of  livinff, — It  is  inevitable  that  such  increase  in  prices  should  bring 
aliout  an  increased  cost  of  li^'ing,  and  according  to  our  investigation  the  present  cost 
of  liWng  per  month  is  about  as  follows,  viz: 

1.  Single  persons,  Mav,  1916,  $24.81;  November,  1919,  $35.19:  increase,  41.8  per 
cent.  2.  Married  couples.  May,  1916,  $46.81:  November,  1919,  $57.05;  increase  27.6 
per  cent.  3.  Married  persons  'v^ith  2  children,  May,  1916,  $52.36;  November,  1919, 
$75.72:  increase  44.5  per  cent. 

Inconxes  of  laborers. — No«,  turning  to  the  incomes  of  laborers  at  the  present  time, 
men  earning  $20  per  month  are  common  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  working  at 
77  cents  per  day.  Of  course  there  is  a  bonus  which  increases  quite  materially  their 
earnings.  But  the  bonus  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  discrepancy  between  the 
increased  cost  of  living  computed  at  prewar  rates  and  the  lo'.v  present  wages.  And 
f<-«r  those  who,  from  sickness  or  other  reasons,  can  not  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  bonus, 
tlieir  difiiculty  is  still  more  emphasized. 

A  laborer's  wage  should  be  sufficient  to  support  him  and  his  family  in  decency  and 
in  comfort.  Onl)r  so  can  his  physical  energies  be  reasonably  conserv'ed.  Hut  a  mere 
existence  or  subsistence  is  not  enough,  and  the  laborer  who  must  spend  his  entire 
eamiriRB  for  living  expenses  is  insufficiently  paid.  There  should  always  be  available 
a  reafionable  margin  of  earnings  in  excess  of  necessary  expenses  to  set  aside  as  an 
insurance  fund  to  provide  against  the  hazards  of  misfortune  and  the  approach  of  old 
age.  To  provide  less  than  this  for  a  laborer  is  to  place  him  in  a  class  beneath  the  beasts 
of  burden  which  are  used  on  the  plantations,  and  to  treat  him  with  less  consideration 
than  is  accorded  to  a  working  mule.  The  latter  beast,  whether  from  motives  of  selfish- 
ness or  of  humaneness,  is  fairly  certain  of  not  only  adequate  support  diu'ing  his 
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working  career,  but  of  a  humane  proN^ision  for  his  needs  when  old  ai^e  or  accideot 
shall  have  incapacitated  him  for  further  service.  But  where,  let  us  ask,  in  the  wages 
scale  as  now  existing,  can  the  plantation  laborers  in  Hawaii  find  a  euaranty  or  even  a 
promise  of  provision  for  his  maintenance  when  a^e  or  misfortune  shall  have  placed  a 
period  upon  his  earning  capacity?  His  condition  m  this  respect  compares  nnfavofubly 
with  that  of  the  beasts  of  burden  now  in  use  upon  your  plantations.  But  if  the  labors 
from  the  inadequate  wage  now  in  vogue  should  nevertheless  endeavor  to  set  asidf* 
something,  even  a  trifle,  each  month  to  assist  in  such  provision  for  the  future,  be 
can  do  so  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  comforts,  necessities,  and  even  features  of  decency, 
of  which  he  should  not,  upon  grounds  of  morality  and  justice,  be  deprived.  In  short, 
then,  and  to  epitomize  the  present  situation,  the  plantation  laborer  is  enabled  to  exici 
but  not  to  live  and  support  those  dependent  upon  him  in  any  just  and  reasonable 
sense  of  those  terms. 

To  enforce  upon  labor,  here,  a  wage  scale  that  forbids  a  reasonable  provision  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  present,  is  tantamount  to  the  destruction  of  the  very  hasis  of 
their  lives,  degree  of  contentment  and  for  that  absence  of  imrest  among  the*  ba>>(Minv' 
element,  which  are  so  desirable  as  promoters  of  efficient  service. 

The  profits  to  the  planters  in  Hawaii  for  years  past,  have  been  most  generous,  and 
late  press  dispatches  indicate  the  certainty  of  enormously  increased  prirea  for  our 
great  sugar  staple.  In  the  light  of  these  profits,  and  of  this  prospect,  we  again  respect- 
fully  but  urgently  invite  your  reconsideration  of  your  announced  position  upon  this 
subject. 

And  it  is  for  the  skilled,  and  semiskilled  labor  now  employed  by  you  that  we  request 
this  increase,  as  well  as  for  the  men  and  women  who  sers^e  in  the  humblest  capantie?. 
The  same  arguments  will  readily  apply  to  each  and  all  of  them. 

Re  request  for  partial  revision' of  the  bonus  system. — We  recogniz/O  that  the  bonus 
system  is  an  advantageous  scheme  for  the  planters,  as  it  will  compel  autonuiticaliy 
the  laborers  to  perform  more  labor,  and,  also  from  the  laborers'  point  of  view«  we  are 
not  slow  to  recognize  in  it  a  virtue  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  incomes.  But  as  it 
is  not  obtainable  unless  the  laborers  shall  work  20  days  or  more,  if  male,  and  15  days  ur 
more,  if  female,  in  each  month,  it  often  happens  that  the  laborers  whose  physicarcou* 
dition  unfits  them  for  labor  in  the  field  go  to  work  in  order  to  protect  their  bona». 
which  is  inimical  to  their  health.  In  order  to  avoid  such  conditions,  wc  ask  you  tf« 
cut  the  number  of  days  necessary  to  be  worked  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  bonus  by 
5  days  per  month  for  both  men  and  women. 

Re  demand  for  an  S-hour  day, — We  observe  throughout  the  world  a  general  mo^'e- 
ment  for  shorter  hours,  some  trades  demanding  even  6  hours  a  day.  in  view  of  the 
faucX  that  Hawaii  is  a  tropical  country  where  physical  labor  has  the  most  exhausting 
effect  upon  the  health  and  strength  of  workers,  we  do  not  doubt  that  our  request  for 
an  8-hour  day  is  a  most  proper  and  reasonable  one.  Such  a  chai^  will  not  only  havf 
a  very  salutary  effect  upon  the  laborers,  by  bringing  them  a  greater  degree  of  content- 
ment, but  it  can  not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  employei? 
as  well  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  labor. 

Re  proUctioji  of  women  laborers. — The  women  laborers,  while  on  the  one  hand  wt- 
forming  work  in  the  field  for  the  plantations,  are  under  a  very  important  reaponaibiiity 
in  giving  birth  to  and  rearing  the  succeeding  generation.  It  is.  therefore,  beoomic^ 
that  they  should  be  allowed  a  quiet  rest  for  a  period  of  time,  ix)th  before  and  after 
their  delivery.  This  is  demanded  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view. 
p  Re  extra  day  for  work  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  and  for  mertime. — America  is  % 
Christian  Nation,  where  very  strict  Sunday  laws  are  vigorously  enforced.  l»  it  not 
most  unbecoming  for  the  Christian  employers  to  offer  a  double  pay  for  labor  porfdrmed 
on  Sunday,  which  their  Ijord  God  has  ordained  specially  as  a  day  of  rest?  The  work 
performed  on  legal  holidays,  and  also  overtime  labor,  are  performed  beyond  the  usual 
exactions  upon  the  life  and  strength  of  the  laborer,  and  we  feel  that  it  ia  most  iittinff 
that  the  la])orerB  should  request  double  pay  for  it — and  that  the  employers  aboola 
meet  such  a  just  request. 

Re  increased  compensation  for  cultivation  contractors. — The  wages  of  the  laborer 
should  be  increased  for  reasons  stated  hereinabove,  and  in  case  their  request  be  com- 
plied with  the  cultivation  contractors  will  be  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages  to  their 
employees,  which  in  turn  will  require  a  greater  fund  to  draw  upon,  and  this  isi  the 
reason  why  we  ask  for  higher  compensation  for  the  cultivation  contractors. 

Repro visions  for  health  and  amusements. — It  is  highly  desirable  that  not  only  adi^ 
quate  provisions  be  made  for  the  sanitation  of  camps  and  other  plantation  qiwrteis, 
but  also  that  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  employees  for  recreation  and  amnsement 
in  their  hours  of  respite  from  labor  should  be  recognized  and  appieciated,  as  a  material 
contribution  toward  their  contentment,  and,  therefore,  of  their  efficiency.  While 
we  are  not  slow  in  recognizing  that  certain  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  divK'taon 
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>y  some  of  the  plantations,  we  would  respectfully  suffiest  a  greater  and  more  intensified 
ndeavor  in  carrying  this  feature  to  a  still  more  unuorm  and  complete  degree  of  effi- 
:ieTif?y. 

HepropoTtion  of  distribution  of  profits  between  the  Japanese  cane  powers  and  sugar 
^rrtpanies. — ^We  request  that  the  division  of  profits  between  independent  Japanese 
:ane  growers,  cultivating  their  own  land,  and  tiie  sugar  companies  (capitalists), 
ihoiUdf  be  in  the  ratio  of  60  per  cent  for  the  former  and  40  per  cent  for  the  latter.  We 
io  not  believe  that  we  are  making  any  exorbitant  demand  in  this  respect.  This 
proportion  of  division  is  generally  recognized  as  a  just  one.  The  governor  of  this 
:emtx)ry  has  recognized  its  justice  and  applied  the  same  to  the  contracts  of  home- 
it  oaders.  We  simply  adopt  the  governor  s  position  and  request  you  to  revise  out- 
standing contracts  accordingly. 

In  reply  to  the  above  request,  we  received  from  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters* 
Association  on  January  14,  1920,  a  note  in  which  they  i>ut  great  em|masis  on  the 
bonus  system,  but  flatly  refused  to  grant  our  request  for  higher  wages  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  merely  the  product  of  '' agitators.'*  We  were  simpler  astounded.  What 
an  absurd  idea!  How  can  the  laborers  who  are  in  the  very  midst  of  the  struggle 
-s^ith  high  cost  of  living,  be  so  reckless  as  to  cry  tor  increased  pay  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  feeding  the  so-called  *' agitators"?  We  began  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  smcerity 
of  the  pUnters  who^  we  thought,  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  the  laborers.  Still  we  did  not  lose  hope.  Trusting  that  a  clear  understanding 
of  each  other's  situation  would  amicably  settle  the  question,  we  submitted  our  demands 
for  the  third  time.  When,  on  January  20,  the  laborers  of  all  the  sugar  plantations 
of  the  four  islands  appeared  before  their  respective  managers  and  explsuned  their 
cause,  we  received  the  impression  that  the  majority  of  the  managers  did  not  regard 
our  demands  unreasonable.  We  waited  for  a  reply  from  the  Hawaii  Sugar  Planters* 
Association  with  great  expectation. 

GENERAL  LAY-OFF  ON  FIVE  PLANTATSONS 

On  January  19,  the  members  of  the  Filipino  Labor  Union  on  the  six  plantations 
of  Aiea,  Waipahu,  £wa,  Waialua,  Waimanalo,  and  Kahuku,  went  on  a  strike.  In 
roality,  under  the  name  of  Filipino  Labor  Union,  a  large  number  of  Spaniards,  Portu- 
iruos'?,  and  Chinese  were  also  among  the  number  who  struck.  The  50  Koreans  on 
Waipahu  were  probably  the  only  ones  who  kept  out.  We  the  Japanese  laborers, 
thon  awaiting  the  planters*  replv  to  our  last  request,  knew  very  well  that  it  was  not 
duo  time  for  us  to  join  the  strike.  But  we  acKnowledge  the  existence  of  morality 
among  laborers.  It  would  be  against  one  of  the  codes  of  that  moralitv  for  us  to  remain 
si  lent  and  watch  the  strike  of  our  fellow  woricers  who  have  lived  and  labored  with  us, 
who  have  under^ne  the  same  struggles  with  us^  and  who  have  endeavored  to  reach 
the  same  goal  with  us.  Therefore,  with  the  object  of  keeping  ^th  with  our  fellow 
laborers  and  bringing  about  proper  adjustment  to  the  confused  industrial  circle,  we, 
the  laborers  of  the  six  plantations  above  mentioned  called  a  general  lay-off  on  January 
2.^.  We  had  not  yet  gone  on  a  strike  against  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Associa- 
tion. The  fact  of  our  lay-off  was  notified  to  the  different  managers  beforehand,  while 
the  entire  procedure  was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  giving  little  or  no  dis- 
turbance to  the  work  on  the  plantations. 

THE  INEVrrABLE   STRIKE. 

had  received 
uneasy  days. 
Hoping  to  brinff'about  the  long  desired  result 
in  the  shortest  possible'  space  of  time  by  direct  appeal  and  frank  talk,  we  sent  two 
of  our  secretaries  to  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Association  office  for  the  piu'pose 
of  obtaining  the  pri\ilege  of  an  interview  between  the  officers  of  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Plan  tens'  Association  and  our  directors  who  truly  represent  the  laborers.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  R.  D.  Mead,  the  secretary  of  the  planters'  association,  refused  to  grant 
tlie  opportunity  of  such  an  interview.  With  the  words '  *  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters ' 
Association  will  settle  its  own  industrial  troubles,"  our  third  request  was  once  more 
turned  down«  The  door  was  closed  before  our  eyes;  there  was  no  more  room  for 
negotiation.  The  time  had  finally  come  when  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to  our  last 
means.  For  two  months,  ever  since  our  first  request,  we  had  been  pleading  for  our 
^use  sincerelv,  honestly,  seriously,  and  earnestly  without  a  thought  ot  plot  or  scheme. 
We  had  tried  every  peaceful  method  we  knew  of,  writh  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
capital  and  labor  constantly  in  mind.  We  do  not  wish  to  strike.  We  want  peace 
&nd  order;  we  love  labor  and  production.    But  when  we  think  of  the  group  of  capi- 
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taliflts  who  show  no  sympathy  whatever  toward  the  struggling  laborers,  turn  deaf 
ears  to  their  cries  and  reject  their  just  and  reasonable  demands  under  tne  preteoM 
that  they  are  formulated  by  "agitators/*  we  can  not  remain  silent.  We  must  act 
And  60  we  went  on  strike. 

In  speaking  of  the  capitalists  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood .  We  do  not  mean 
that  all  the  memb^s  of  the  planters'  association  are  merciless  and  antagonistic;  we 
admit  that  there  are  a  number  of  auAjur  capitalists  and  plantation  managers  with  cle&r 
understanding  and  full  sympathy.  We  only  regret  that  there  was  an  undesizable  ele- 
ment which  went  to  work  very  intelligently,  instigating  the  capitalists  and  constantly 
endeavoring  to  separate  capital  from  Tabor.  This  element,  we  believe ,  was  to  a  large 
measure  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  deplorable  result.  But  we  were  com- 
pelled to  strike.  So,  strike  we  did,  honorably  and  bravely,  as  laborers  living  under 
the  great  flag  of  freedom  and  justice.  We  were  obliged  to  strike.  This  is  a  strike  we 
disUked,  a  strike  we  tried  to  evade.  We  trust  that  the  unprejudiced  public  wiH  find 
out  the  true  source  wherein  the  fault  lies  before  forming  any  judgment. 

THB  COURSE  09  THE  STRIKE. 

On  Februanr  2,  1920,  we  formally  went  on  strike  against  the  planters'  association. 
This  meant  that  with  the  exception  of  about  60  Koreans  on  Waipahu  plantation, 
practically  the  whole  labor  forces  on  Waimanalo,  Aiea,  £wa,  Waipahu,  Kahuku,  ana 
Waialua  were  on  strike.  Some,  lu>wever,  from  financial  and  other  reasons  were 
obliged  to  go  back  to  work,  but  these  numbered  very  few.  It  was  to  our  great  surprise 
that  on  the  lOth  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Manlapit.  who  was  the  president  of  the  Filipino 
labor  union,  issued  orders  to  the  effect  that  all  the  Filipino  laborers  then  on  strike 
return  unconditionally  to  their  former  positions.  But  knowing  very  well  that  the 
strike  was  not  planned  out  by  the  so-called  agitators  as  some  believe,  we  were  con* 
fident  that  such  an  order  as  that  issued  bv  Mr.  Manlapit  would  not  have  any  effect 
whatever  upon  the  morale  of  our  laborers  for  Mr.  Manlapit  was  not  a  laborer.  It  was 
our  pride  that  none  of  our  laborers  were  influenced  by  his  words.  Their  spirits  were 
unmoved  and  dauntless  as  ever.  The  18th  of  January  is  a  day  we  can  never  forget. 
It  was  the  day  when  we  were  expelled  from  our  homes  on  the  plantation,  just  as  the 
tenror  of  that  cruel  ''flu  "  had  reached  its  height.  A  pitiable  and  even  frightful  scene 
that  day  presented  to  us — ^household  utensils  and  furniture  thrown  out  and  heaped 
up  before  our  houses,  doors  tightly  nailed  that  none  might  enter,  sickly  fiathers  with 
trunks  and  baggage,  mothers  with  weeping  babes  in  arms,  the  crying  of  children, 
and  the  rough  voices  of  the  plantation  police  officers.  Across  the  wide  ocean  did  we 
travel  at  the  request  of  the  sugar  capitalists;  and  here  we  were,  3,000  miles  fnm 
home  and  country,  and  this  was  the  situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves— ''be 
satisfied  with  77  cents  a  day,  or  get  out."  Alas,  poor  wanderers,  where  wete  we  to> 
find  ourselves  at  the  next  break  of  day? 

THE   EXPULSION. 

We  are  laborers.  We  do  not  wish  to  consider  ourselves  as  wanderers.  The  desolate 
camps  which  we  were  fix st  given  had  been  colored  and  beautified  with  flow^s  and 
plants  carefully  nursed  by  our  hands.  There  were  prettv  vegetable  gardens  to  adoro 
the  back  yard,  and  pet  dogs  for  the  babies  to  plav  with.  But  tills  severe  order  to  leave 
gave  us  no  time  to  look  over  these  things.  We  had  to  leave  them.  We  hesitated 
and  reconsidered  only  to  find  our  resolutions  wax  stronger.  Yes;  we  must  go,  we 
must  stand  for  our  cause;  77  cents  per  day  is  too  cruel.  And  so  we  left  our  camp 
homes.  When  we  thought  of  the  cruel,  unsvmpathetic  treatment  which  we  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  plantation  ofiicers,  and  the  merciful,  tender  care  with  whidi  some 
of  our  fellow  laborers  received  us  at  their  homes,  oiur  hearts  were  moved  with  anger 
and  gratitude  at  the  same  time.  The  following  will  show  the  number  who  w^e 
forced  to  evacuate  their  camp  homes: 
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T^esides  the  above,  there  were  about  300  who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  plan- 
tations becatise,  out  of  their  sympathy  toward  vus  they  also  struck,  although  their 
plantations  had  no  connection  witn  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

THE   IKFLUENZA — A  TRAGEDY. 

The  expulsion  order  mercilessly  brought  us  to  the  heart  of  the  "flu"  district.  In 
our  new  homes  in  Honolulu  the  great  epidemic  made  its  appearance.  One  by  one  it 
grrasped  us  with  its  mighty  hanos.  Out  of  the  5.000  who  took  up  their  temporary 
aboae  in  the  city,  over  1,200  were  made  victims  of  tne  horrible  monster,  a  large  number 
haxing  been  struck  down  to  the  ground  where  they  will  remain  silent  forever.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  the  dreadful  disease  threatened  the  plantations  of  Aiea,  Waialua, 
Waimanalo.  and  a  few  other  districts.  There  were  in  Waialua  on  one  occasion  800 
patients;  there  were  deaths  everjr  day;  43  died  in  10  days.  With  one  plantation 
hospital  and  one  Japanese  physician,  these  poor  laborers  struggled  and  sulTered. 
Matters  became  worse  and  worse  ^ch  day.  The  school  building  was  changed  into  a 
temporary  hc^pital.  Wives  weeping  with  their  sick  babies  over  the  lose  of  their 
hii^shands,  children  made  orphans  overnight,  husbands  burning  sons  and  wives  on 
the  same  day — these  could  not  be  looked  upon  without  tears.  Lives  vent  out  like 
candle  flames  in  a  gust  of  wind.  Standing  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  of  death,  these  daimt- 
le-ts  people  were  nevertheless  firm  and  unmoved  m  their  determination;  their  last 
words  were  al  ways :  *  *  Don*  t  give  up .  Fight  for  the  righteous  cause. ' '  What  t raged  y  I 
What  spirit! 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  JAPANESE   LABOR  IN   HAWAII. 

Feeling  the  need  of  cooperative  bodies  among  the  laborers  working  on  the  plan- 
tations, we  had  made  attempts  to  form  such  bodies  in  various  districts  since  several 
years  ago.  The  young  men  s  association  and  the  cane-growers*  association  could  be 
ci  ted  as  fruits  of  such  attempts.  During  1919,  when  the  cry  for  higher  wages  was  raised  ^ 
the  necessity  and  the  importance  of  labor  unions  were  proclaimed  throughout  the 
islands.  At' this  time  Mr.  Pablo  Manlapit,  banning  his  cam^ign  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  unions^  with  Oabu  as  the  center,  succeeded  in  forming  the  Filipino  I^abor 
Union  indudinfi;  Filipinos,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Hawaiian.  Almost  simultane^ 
ously  Japanese  labor  unions  begun  by  young  men  were  formed  on  nearly  all  planta- 
tions, and  in  the  early  part  of  Decem)>er  of  that  year,  with  the  meeting  of  the  delegates 
in  Honolulu,  the  Federation  of  Japanese  I.»abor  m  Hawaii  came  into  existence.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  the  movement  to  organize  labor  unions  was  launched  almost  at 
the  same  time  bv  laborers  of  all  races.  Some  may  question  the  reason  for  the  existence 
of  two  sepaiate  labor  federations  and  may  insist  on  the  advisabOity  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  these  two  unions,  but.  imfortunately,  the  circumstances  which  then  existed 
and  the  conditions  in  Hawaii  nave  not  permitted  such  amalgamation.  In  case  of  the 
Japanese  labor  federation,  the  individual  plantation  labor  union  is  the  unit  of  organi- 
zation. This  oiganization  is  a  self-^vermng  body.  It  takes  up  and  settles  all  ques* 
tions  ol  the  plantation  where  it  exists.  This  individual  oiganization,  together  with 
the  othere  on  the  same  island,  combines  to  form  the  labor  association  of  the  island, 
and  of  these  island  associations  the  Federation  is  composed.  Therefore  this  Federa- 
tion has  no  power  beyond  that  of  representing  the  opinions  of  the  various  island 
a«tsociatioD8  in  regard  to  problems  which  touch  all  in  common.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Filipino  union  was  a  well-ordered  oiganization,  with  the  local  associations  9b 
branches,  from  the  banning.  Moreover,  this  union  erew  up  with  Oahu  as  its  center, 
while  our  Japanese  Federation  sprung  up  from  the  different  plantations.  For  these 
reasons  we  were  unable  to  unite  at  least  in  body.  But  the  aflinity  and  good  will 
between  the  two  federations  increased  as  days  passed  by.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  to-day,  when  the  Filipino  union  is  totally  dionembered,  we  are  helping  each  other 
and  striving  together  for  the  victory  of  our  cause.  We  believe  that  in  time  there 
will  spring  up  in  every  district  a  labor  union  including  lalxKens  of  all  races. 

OBJECTS  OF  LABOR  AS8O0IATIOK8. 

Our  labor  aflsodations  were  organized  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  closer 
cooperation  of  capital  and  labor,  of  increasing  production  by  increasing  labor  efli- 
ciencY*  improving  living  conditions,  and  rendering  mutual  aid.  It  would  probably 
be  of  interest  to  refer  to  a  section  of  the  constitution  governing  the  lab<Nr  association 
of  the  islands  of  Hawaii  as  a  typical  example. 
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Abt.  11.  The  objects  of  this  aasodation  shall  be  as  follo^vre: 

(1)  To  labor  for  the  progress  of  Hawaii's  productive  industries. 

(2)  To  cultivate  sound  moral  character  of  laborers,  to  train  their  working  skill 
broaden  their  knowledge  and  thereby  increase  labor  efficiency. 

(3)  To  work  for  the  change  and  improvement  of  wages,  working  houis,  and  other 
laboring  conditions. 

(4)  To  strive  for  the  just  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labor,  proper  execution  of 
contracts,  and  thereby  increase  the  rights  of  laborers. 

^5)  To  protect  women  and  aged  laborers. 

(6)  To  nelp  and  support  the  sick,  the  crippled,  and  the  bereaved  families. 

We  are  ignorant  laborers,  but  fortunately  we  were  given  the  intellect  to  comprehend 
the  opinions  of  our  elders  and  the  ability  to  get  in  touch  with  the  genenl  tr^d  of 
society .  We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  behavior  of  the  laborers  in  Europe  and  America 
immediately  after  the  war — strike  after  strike  with  little  or  no  thought  for  the  proeress 
of  the  industrial  world  or  the  peace  of  society.  For  this  reason,  from  the  time  oi  our 
organization,  it  has  always  b^n  our  aim  to  look  for  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
•capital  and  labor,  the  growth  of  industries,  and  the  improvement  of  social  life.  It  ia 
^because  of  this  tnat  we  have  selected  the  most  peaceml  methods  in  submittmg  our 
Toquests  to  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  negotiation  after  negotiation,  for 
two  long  months,  without  threat  or  force.  It  was  because  of  this  that  we  have  bees 
able  to  endure  all  persecutions  and  harsh  words  heaped  on  us  and  intended  to  hurt  or 
defame  us.  We  sincerely  request  the  fair-minded  public  not  to  misiinderstand  our 
associations.  The  Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  exists  for  the  mere  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing unity  and  connection  among  the  many  independent  labor  unions. 

HEAD  OFFICE  OP  THE  FEDERATION  OF  JAPANESE  LABOR. 

The  head  office  of  the  Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  has  been  attracting  the  eyes  of 
the  people  both  Americans  and  Japanese,  lately.  The  head  office  department  is  very 
simple  m  its  organization.  It  is  composed  of  ei^ht  directors  elected  by  the  different 
island  labor  unions  and  a  few  secretaries.  All  important  matters  are  discussodd  an 
settled  by  the  delegates.  The  directors  either  represent  the  federation  or  act  as  an 
executive  body.  The  secretaries  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  directors.  When  occasion 
does  not  permit  the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  for  the  discussion  of  any  grave 
(questions,  the  directors  usually  assume  the  responsibility  of  settling  the  matter 
involved.  Of  course,  the  directors  being  common  laborers,  can  not  always  be  required 
to  remain  in  the  office.  For  this  reason,  they  remain  here  alternately,  and  decisions 
are  rendered  by  the  directors  who  happen  to  be  in  Honolulu  at  the  occasion.  The 
delegates  and  tibe  directors  are  all  common  physical  laborers.  We  do  not  insist  that 
they  be  such,  but  since  the  labor  unions  are  associations  consisting  of  laborers  (only 
labors  are  recognized  as  regular  members),  we  believe  that  the  above  fact  is  a  natural 
result.  The  secretaries  who  do  office  work,  could  not  be  found  among  the  laboreip, 
and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  look  for  them  from  outflide  source. 

The  following  will  show  the  officers  at  present: 

Delegates:  Maui,  6;  Oahu,  6;  Kauai,  6;  Hawaii,  8 

Directors:  Oahu,  Mr.  B.  Kato  (Waipahu),  Mr.  G.  Abe  (Waimanalo),  Mr.  K^Korop 
(Ewa),  Mr.  S.  Hanaoka  (Waipahu).    Kauai,  Mr.  T.  Nishikawa  (Hanapepe),  Mr.  K. 
K^ald  (Waimea).    Maui,  Mr.  Y.  Mizutari  (Lahaina),  Mr.  K.  Umemoto  (Makawao), 
Mr.  K.  Saito  (Paia).    Hawaii,  Mr.  0.  Hoahino  (Pahala),  Mr.  S.  Tamura  (Papaaloa),    . 
Mr.  M.  Nishimura  (Papaiko). 

Secretaries:  Mr.  I.  Goto,  Mr.  H.  H.  Miyazawa,  Mr.  T.  Tsutsumi. 

MISUNDERSTANDINGS  AND  ERRONEOUS  OPINIONS  ABOUT  THE  FEDBKATION  OF  LABOB 

AND  THE  BTRIKB. 

It  is  to  our  great  regret  that  there  has  been  circulated  a  ^;reat  deal  of  eiToneoae 
matter  in  regard  to  our  federation  and  the  present  strike.  Beheving  that  facts  would 
reveal  all  truth,  we  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  any  discussion  with  the  sophistical, 
prejudiced,  and  irresponsible  persons  who,  either  knowingly  or  otherwise,  hive 
spread  such  misunderstandings  and  erroneous  opinions  concerning  our  stand.  But 
tnat  the  public  may  not  form  wrong  conclusions  and  misjudge  us,  we  shall  here  explain 
ourselves. 
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1.  *'The  Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  ie  working  to  obtain  control  of  the  sugar 
induetrv  of  Hawaii." 

This  IB  a  statement  which  was  widelv  published  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the 
strike,  and  which  is  at  present  believea  by  some  people.  Those  who  know  the  true 
81  tuation  in  these  islands  will  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  deny  a  statement  so  absurd. 
They  know  that  the  Japanese  laborers  have  no  such  ambition  and  that  for  poor  Japanese 
to  attempt  such  a  tremendous  work  is  impossible  and  unbelievable.  But  the  English 
j>aper8  which  seem  to  believe  that  to  exa^erate  is  their  duty,  have  constantly  insisted 
that  the  statement  is  true,  and  have  tried  to  incite  strong  anti -Japanese  feeling  among 
the  English-speaking  community.  But  we  only  asked  that  our  wages  be  raised  from 
77  cents  to  $1.25  per  day.  Seeing  that  the  honest  public  would  not  be  fooled  by  them, 
the  English  papers  then  created  a  new  idea,  stating  that  the  Japanese  with  their 
^oat  numbers  were  going  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Americans.  A  very  clever 
fa Vjri ration!  From  the  indications  of  the  present  and  past,  it  seems  that  the  oppres- 
sion comes  from  the  other  side.  The  Japanese  are  a  people  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
<'hampion  the  cause  of  justice,  to  die  for  a  righteous  cause.  If  the  planters  will  be 
hrciad -minded  and  sympathetic  enough  to  grant  the  laborers  their  request,  the  latter 
will,  without  doubt,  perform  diligent  labor  in  return.  For  justice,  for  favor  shown, 
they  will  do  their  utmost. 

2.'  **The  present  movement  does  not  involve  any  economic  question;  it  was  started 
out  of  the  antagonism  of  the  Japanese  against  the  Americans." 

^\^lon  we  submitted  our  demands  for  increased  wages,  the  public  sympathized 
with  the  laborers  and  considered  our  requests  reasonable.  But  the  lo(al  pjnglish 
pajiers,  which  have  alwajrs  tried  to  create  an  anti-Japanese  feeling,  either  in  defense 
of  the  Planters*  Association  or  in  the  effort  of  cnisning  the  strike,  have  skillfully 
transformed  this  purely  economic  movement  into  one  of  racial  antagonsim.  This 
ha.s  brought  about  great  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  even  among 
."ome  of  the  laborers.  But  that  this  is  not  a  Japanese  nationalistic  movement  based 
upon  political  considerations,  we  trust,  is  clear  to  those  who  truly  understand  the 
situation.  Some,  moreover,  charge  this  strike  as  being  of  racial  character  on  the 
ground  that  some  outside  Japanese  are  aiding  the  strikers.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Japanese  in  these  islands  have  come  here  as  laborers,  worked  as  laborers,  and  there- 
fore understand  the  sufferings  of  the  laborers.  Furthermore,  they  have  all  witnessed 
with  what  cruelty  and  terror  the  "flu"  has  ravaged  the  people.  Who  under  such  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  will  not  sympathize  and  aid  the  poor  struggling  laborers? 
Is  this  a  racial  question?  If  that  were  so,  we  grieve  for  Hawaii,  which  boasts  of  being 
the  melting  pot  of  the  races,  and  as  a  land  of  humanity  and  brotherly  love.  It  is  out 
of  love  and  sympathy  that  some  of  the  Japanese  are  aiding  the  strikers.  Yet  there 
are  some  cold-hearted,  stubborn  people  who  insist  on  branding  this  as  a  racial  agita- 
tion and  who  are  secretly  engaged  in  persuading  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
parentage  not  to  join  the  labor  unions.  We  presented  our  demands  for  higher  wages 
simply  as  laborers,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

3.  ''The  cry  for  higher  wages  is  not  the  tnie  voice  of  the  laborers  but  that  of 
agitators." 

This  was  a  clause  contained  in  a  note  from  Secretary  Mead  of  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association  to  us,  and  one  frequently  published  afterwards.  We  believe 
we  have  not  yet  lost  our  senses  to  allow  ourseh^es  to  be  fooled  by  so-called  agitators, 
losing  our  johJs  and  stniggling  under  all  sorts  of  adverse  corcumstances  now  and  in  the 
time  to  come.  The  Planters'  Association  has  constantly  attacked  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage x>re88,  Japanese  teachers,  and  priests  as  agitators.  Our  federation  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  Japanese  press.  For  fear  of  any  misunderstanding,  we 
have  always  followed  the  policy  of  rejecting  it,  for  which  reason  we  have  been  criticized 
as  being  narrow-minded.  There  are  instances  where  the  Japanese  teachera  and  priests 
have  stood  on  the  planters'  side,  endeavoring  to  stop  the  strike,  but  as  for  their  agitat- 
ing the  strike  there  is  no  evidence.  We  feel  sorry  for  the  representatives  of  the  press, 
the  teachers,  and  priests  who  are  looked  upon  as  agitators,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
surprised  at  the  lack  of  reason  and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  certain  capitalists  who  so 
accuse  them. 

4.  "The  laborers  are  satisfied.    They  can  live  easily  on  their  bonus." 

We  have  heard  wonderful  lectures  on  the  existing  bonus  system  from  the  members 
of  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asso^riation,  but  we  have  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the 
bonus  by  having  actually  received  it  than  what  Secretary  Mr.  Mead  possesses.  We 
have  too  strongly  felt  the  unreliableness  of  the  present  bonus  system. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  posted  bills 
which  read  as  follows: 
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A  GREAT  LOSS   WHEN  LED  BY  AGITATO BS. 

January: 

For  26  dava'  work— 

Wages $20.00 

Bonus 23.00 

Total 43.00 

For  20  davs*  work — 

Wagi 1 5. 40 

Bonus : 17. 71 

Total 33.14 

The  remaining  bonus  will  be  paid  in  October. 
Februarj'-: 

For  26  days'  work- 
Wages 20.00 

Bonus 35.00 

Total 55.00 

For  20  days'  work — 

Wages 15.40 

Bonus 26.83 

Total 42.25 

The  remainins;  bonus  vrill  be  paid  in  October. 

When  we  read  the  above  notice,  we  were  at  once  able  to  figure  out  as  follows: 
For  10  years  without  change: 

Wages  for  1  day |0. 77 

Wages  for  1  week 4.  fi2 

Wages  for  2  weeks 9.24 

Wages  for  19  days 14. 63 

Wages  for  19.75  days 15. 20 

One-fourth  day's  leave  for  births,  children's  sickness,  friends'  visit,  diseaw,  or 
mishap. 

No  bonus. 

We  know  that  the  amount  of  bonus  is  enormous,  but  bonus  is  bonus  and  can  not  be 
regarded  the  same  as  wages. 

OTHER   WILD  RUMORS   AND   FALSE    OPINIONS. 

Beside-)  the  foregoing  statements,  numerous  wild  and  false  ideas  are  current.  We 
regret  that  the  actions  taken  by  the  members  of  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
have  largely  ))een  prompted  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  reason.  **  We  were  irritated 
by  irreverent  words  usSi  in* the  laborers'  note."  "We  will  not  increase  their  wages 
even  at  the  sacrifi ce  of  al  1  Oahu. "  '  *  Crush  the  unions ' ' — these  expressions,  we  believe, 
are  too  sentimental.  We  grieve  to  hear  them.  Will  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association,  the  largest  corporation  in  Hawaii,  will  the  gentlemen,  the  officers  of  the 
association  manage  Hawaii's  greatest  industry  by  emotion  and  sentiment?  Is  it  their 
purpose  to  quarrel  with  the  labor  unions  which  have  organized  under  a  just  and  peace- 
ful principle  even  at  the  loss  of  Oahu's  sugar?  Is  it  not  too  rash:  too  narrow-minded? 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  planters  will  come  to  face  the  question  with  cool-headed 
reason,  and  lend  their  ears  to  the  honeat  voice  of  the  laborers  with  sincerity  and 
good  will. 

REV.    palmer's    suggestion. 

One  of  the  mo^t  interesting  features  of  the  controversy  between  the  laborers  and  the 
sugar  planter^  is  the  ao -called  Palmer  plan,  which  Rev.  Palmer  and  a  few  otbcis 
suggested  in  FeSruary,  1920.     The  following  is  the  text  of  the  proposal : 

A  proposal  for  the  common  good. 

To  the  FEDER.vnox  of  Japanese  Labor. 

(jentlemkn':  The  under^i^nei  men,  rendent*?  of  Hawaii  and  profoundlv  interested 
in  the  puMic  welfare,  submit  the  following  proposals  to  the  Japanese  Federation  and 
to  the  Planters'  Association. 

"  We  take  thi^  action  in  the  intereU  of  no  party  or  faction,  but  simply  as  independent 
ni'^n  who  are  unconnected  either  with  the  Japanese  Labor  Federation  or  the  Planters 
Asi  J  "iation.  and  who  seek  only  the  common  good  of  all  who  live  in  these  Islands. 
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We  believe  that  the  longer  the  present  strike  continues  the  greater  will  be  the  injury 
to  public  health,  to  food  production,  and  to  the  spirit  of  aloha  and  good  will  between 
races  which  has  been  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  Hawaiian  life. 

The  present  trouble,  as  we  see  it,  has  become  seriously  complicated  by  the  wide- 
spread suspicion  that  the  causes  of  the  strike  are  not  only  economic  but  racial  and 
nationalistic.  We  do  not  discuss  the  foundation  of  this  suspicion,  but  recognizing  its 
existence,  we  realize  that,  so  long  as  it  obtains,  settlement  is  practically  impossible. 
If  this  condition  were  removed,  the  purely  economic  problem  would  be  capable  of 
solution  at  the  hands  of  just  and  reasonable  men. 

We  therefore  recommend : 

(1)  To  the  Japanese  Labor  Federation,  that  it  recognize  the  unwisdom  and  peril  of 
any  such  organization  along  national  lines  and  that  it  therefbre  call  o£F  the  present 
stnke,  abandon  the  field  of  plantation  labor,  and  thus  leave  that  field  clear  for  an 
or«^anization  of  the  employees  within  the  sugar  industry  itself,  and  so  arrange  as  to  be 
interracial  in  scope. 

(2)  TV)  the  Planters'  Association  we  recommend  that,  as  an  expression  of  its  pro- 
gressive spirit  and  purpose  to  treat  its  employees  in  the  most  generous  and  enlightened 
fashion,  it  announce  that  it  will  arrange  for  an  election  by  secret  ballot  on  each  plan- 
tation of  an  employee's  committee  to  confer  with  the  plaiitation  manager  in  securing 
the  utmost  cooperation  between  the  management  and  the  men.  Such  election  to  be 
held  within  one  month  of  the  date  the  men  return  to  work. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  organization  and  function  of  such  a 
committee,  we  suggest  that  it  embody  the  following  principles: 

(a)  That  it  consist  of  several  laborers,  a  member  of  the  office  or  laboratory  force,  and 
the  manager  ex  officio. 

(b)  That  less  than  half  the  members  shall  be  of  any  one  race. 

(c)  Tliat  it  should  have  regular  meetings  with  entire  freedom  on  the  part  of  each 
member  to  present  complaints  and  make  suggestions  without  prejudice  to  his  position 
and  standing  in  the  plantation  organization. 

(d)  That  all  matters  of  wages,  hours,  living  conditions,  etc.,  be  considered  by  said 
committee. 

(e)  That  at  least  once  each  yeir  one  member  of  the  committee  on  each  plantation 
shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  plantation  meet  with  similar  delegates  from  all  the  planta- 
tions in  a  meeting  with  the  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  to 
consider  and  settle  general  labor  problems  affecting  the  entire  industry  for  the  coming 
year.  Such  a  meeting  should  be  held  this  year  within  two  months  after  the  cessation 
of  the  present  strike. 

In  an  organization  along  the  line  suggested  above,  wherein  the  members  of  the 
Planters'  Association  meet  representatives  of  their  own  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
arran^ng  the  affair,  common  to  both,  we  feel  that  the  matters  of  wages,  and  working 
and  living  conditions  can  be  fairly  and  freely  discussed  and  adjusted  without  sus- 
picion, or  danger  of  outside  influence  or  racial  issues  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
all,  especrially  if  some  adequate  provision  be  made  for  impartial  arbitration  in  case  of 
disagreement. 

We  earnestlv  reque^^t  both  the  Planters'  Association  and  the  Japanese  Labor  Feder- 
ation not  to  dismiss  this  proposal  without  giving  opportunity  for  one  or  more  of  the 
undersigned  to  be  heard  in  an  informal  discussion  of  tne  solution  8Ugge3ted  herein. 

Albert  W.  Palmer. 
loA  Mori. 

W.  C.  HOPBY. 

M.  Kawahara. 
Arthur  L.  Dean. 
G.  Nakayama. 

What  attitude  we  assumed  toward  the  above  proposal  the  papers  have  already  made 
clear.  • 

On  February  27  our  directors  and  secretaries  in  an  interview  with  the  proposers  of 
this  plan  heartily  agreed  to  accept  the  plan. 

*'The  directors  and  secretaries  of  the  Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  accept  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Palmer's  plan  and  stand  ready  to  take  the  steps 
to  put  it  in  operation  jus?t  aa  soon  as  it  shall  appear  that  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  has  accepted  the  i^eneral  principles  of  the  said  plan  and  also  stand  ready 
to  put  it  in  operation. 

' 'I.  Goto, 

"H.  H.  Mtyazawa, 

'T.  TSUTSUMI, 

''Secretaries.** 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  planters'  association  not  only  refused  to  con5i<I^-r 
proposed  plan,  but  absolutely  aeclined  to  open  negotiations  with  u».  Wp  h^^x*-* 
thank  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  and  tne  other  gentlemen  concerned  for  their  kind  e!T»ri-  . 
at  the  same  time  express  our  regret  for  the  attitude  taken  by  the  planters,  wh^  - 
to  have  little  or  no  regard  for  the  noble  principle  laid  down  in  Mr.  Palmer's  \> 
namely,  that  of  hearty  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor. 

On  March  1,  1920,  the  federation  issued  the  declaration: 

**The  Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  in  Hawaii  recently  accepted  the  general  ^^ . 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Rev.  Palmer.  Dr.  Iga  Mori,  I>r.  H' 
Mr.  M.  Kawahara,  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Dean,  and  Mr.  G.  Nakayama,  whose  interr^v    - 
in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  Hawaii.    If  the  planters'  ^i^^-iy 
truly  and  sincerely  hope  for  the  prosperity  of  Hawaii's  industries  and  the  j^-' 
the  people  at  large,  they  should,  without  the  least  hesitation,  take  steps  to  <  vr  ■ 
the  proposal  as  well  as  put  it  in  operation.     We  stand  ready  to  negotiate  wiih 
planters'  association  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  new  plan  into  practice  :»i' 
soon  as  they  accept  the  principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Palmer's  plan  and  alM>  standi  p 
to  put  it  in  operation.     But  to  our  great  astonishment  and  r^ret.  the  plaoter>'  a.^- 
ation  has  rejected  the  said  plan  and  has  absolutely  refused  to  open  negotiati^D  • 
'the  so-called  Federation  of  Japanese  Labor.* 

"Our  earnest  requeat  for  increased  wages,  a  request  just  and  reasonable,  h« 
been  rejected,  we  were  compelled  to  strike.  There  exists  no  agitation,  no  p'«* 
conspiracy  in  the  present  movement.  Facts  speak  louder  than  words.  We  ha*  ♦ 
course  to  take  other  than  continue  our  strike  until  the  voice  of  lak>or  shall  bn  b- 
and  its  request  granted.  Fellow  laborers,  let  vour  hearts  be  ever  united  and  > 
spirits  ever  strong  and  determined.  Let  us  firmly  resolve  that  we  shall  stand  t*v*'; 
for  our  righteous  cause  and  for  the  rights  of  laborers  now  and  hereafter. 

''This  we  believe  will  bring  about  an  awakening  of  the  capitalists  who  9eem  t 
unfamiliar  with  the  general  trend  of  the  time  and  the  fundamental  priQcip*.*-? 
capital-labor  cooperation,  social  welfare,  a  lasting  peace  to  the  induntnal  wr«r;*: 
Hawaii,  and  a  security  of  livelihood  to  the  laborers. 

"We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  and  declare  that  we  will  continue  this  striko  ' 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  express  their  sincerity  and  show  *  • 
willingness  to  increase  our  wages,  make  changes  in  the  bonus  e>'^9tem,  and  take  dm 
sary  steps  for  the  improvement  of  oiu*  living  quarters  as  well  as  the  social  lii«>  oii  -- 
plantations." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  representing  all  the  labor  unionB  held  on  Apr;! . 
1920,  a  resolution  was  imanimously  passed  confirming  the  above  pledge  to  ngfat 
the  last  for  the  just  cause. 

Honorable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  here  tried  to  present  the  situation  ir 
clearest  light.    We  sincerely  trust  you  will  not  err  in  your  criticism  and  jadgiLt-T'* 

(Note. — The  name  "Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  in  Hawaii"  was  rhanirv*:  ' 
"  Hawaii  Jjaborers'  Association"  at  the  meeting  of  delegates  on  April  23,  liO> 
which  occasion  the  constitution  was  also  changed.) 

DECLARATION. 

The  Hawaii  Laborers'  Association  has  the  honor  to  announce  this  1st  day  of  J 
of  the  year  1920  to  our  25,000  members  and  the  200,000  residents  of  Hawaii  thai : 
great  controversy  between  capital  and  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hav  ^ 
which  has  lasted  for  tiie  past  six  months,  has  been  completely  settled  by  the  m'.; . 
and  confidential  understanding  between  the  magnanimous  capitalists  and  the  sin<  - 
laborers,  and  that  it  will  henceforth  endeavor  to  materialize  tne  true  spirit  of  capi**> 
labor  cooperation  and  bring  about  industrial  advancement  and  prosoerity  to  Ua«.- 

Ever  since  the  rise  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii,  for  a^perioa  covering  hal*  . 
century,  there  has  always  been  a  close  cooperation  and  assistance  between  the  eac^? 
industrious  capitalists  and  the  skilled,  diligent  laborere,  working  for  the  pragre^ 
the  industry,  but  unfortunately  with  the  change  in  the  general  trend  of  the  wr- 
and  the  oppression  of  the  hifh  cost  oi  living  we  were  oblijged  to  organize  labor  uni  - 
and  launch  movements  for  demanding  hi^er  wages,  which  resolted  in  the  great  i  v 
troversy  between  the  sugar  planters  and  the  laborers,  in  the  general  strike  on  the :. 
plantations  of  Oahu. 

We  regret  that  during  the  past  six  months  of  the  struggle  which  created  sach  a  d<>- 
gulf  between  capital  and  labor  we  were  unable  to  come  to  any  clear  understand.' 
and  amicable  solution  of  the  great  problem  in  spito  of  the  kind  sugsestioDS  and  r: 
untiring  efforts  of  a  number  of  honorable  ^ntlemen  whose  interestalav  in  the  a* .- 
and  industrial  welfare  of  Hawaii.  We  sincerely  express  our  gratitaae  and  hoar, 
thanks  to  these  venerable  gentlemen  for  their  sympathetic  endeavors. 
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To  our  capitalists  who  have  been  separated  from  us  for  over  150  days,  necessitated 
by  the  strike  which  was  initiated  by  us,  we  wish  to  announce  our  warm-heartedness 
and  joy  for  this  understanding  and  solution,  and  for  being  able  to  meet  you  once  more 
with  open  hearts  and  welcome  hands.  We  laborers  have  always  known  that  industry 
could  never  exist  without  capital,  and  we  believe  that  the  capitalists  are  not  slow  to 
rerc^nize  that  industry  can  not  advance  withou  t  labor.  The  two  must  stand  and  work 
together,  side  by  side,  helped  along  by  sincerity  and  sympathetic  understanding. 

With  thoughts  for  the  future,  we  here  wish  to  solemnlv  review  the  past.  The 
following  can  be  regarded  aa  factors  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a  breadi  between 
tho  laborers  and  the  su^ar  planters  in  the  past  conflict: 

'  1  ^  The  existence  of  an  estrangement  between  the  capitalists  and  laborers  due  to 
psyrholoicricaK  conventional,  and  speech  differences. 

(2)  The  existence  of  a  swarm  of  small  fry  putpoeely  attempting  to  bring  about 
i^e  fin  ration  and  injury,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  estrangement. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  the  above  two  factors.  The  first,  namely,  the 
t^sTrangement  due  to  psychological,  conventional,  and  speech  differences,  we  believe, 
hriP  h«3en  happily  melteJi  away,  and  should  this  obstacle  rise  again  at  any  time  in  the 
futiiro,  we  would  try  to  clear  it  away  under  all  circumstances  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  spirit  of  Aloha  which  leads  to  mutual  understanding  and  close  cooperation.  For 
t}»o  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  those  concerned  in  the  industries  of  Hawaii  and  for 
ihf»  })urpo6e  of  establishing  sound  permanent  society,  we  are  ready  to  do  our  part  to 
ox  terminate  any  undesirable  elements  which  seek  to  bring  about  misunderstanding 
and  separation  among  the  people  of  this  country.  This,  we  believe,  will  not  only 
l)e  for  the  good  of  the  industrial  world  but  will  also  be. a  service  to  Hawaii. 

To  think  that  in  spite  of  all  these  differences  and  troubles,  the  grave  question  has 
been  at  last  jpeaceably  settled  by  the  generosity  and  the  intelligent  insight  of  the 
sugar  capitalists,  the  sincerity  and  the  fervour  of  the  laborers,  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  public,  gives  us,  as  it  does  undoubtedly  to  the  sugar  planters  as  well  as  the  public, 
SToat  joy  and  delight.  We  hereby  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  public  and  pledge 
[)urpoh'e8  to  place  our  confidence  and  reliance  in  the  capitaliste  and  transmit  the  glory 
and  joy  of  this  day  unto  the  future. 

To  the  persons  directly  concerned  during  the  maintenance  of  the  strike  and  to  the 
general  public,  we  express  our  appreciation  and  gratitude.  The  troubles  caused  by 
the  strike,  carried  on  oy  thousands  of  laborers  for  a  duration  of  half  a  year— ^socii 
unrast,  economic  and  financial  changes  or  abnormalities,  and  numerous  other  incon- 
veniences— ^we  believe,  have  been  very  great.  In  despite  of  these  troubles,  our 
•strikers  have  been  shown  the  most  generous  treatment  and  hospitality.  We  fail  to  find 
words  to  adequately  express  our  thanks. 

Finally  we  wish  to  say  a  word  to  our  members  of  this  association.  You  have  faith- 
fully stood  to  the  last  of  this  long  strike,  as  inhabitants  under  the  rule  of  the  United 
States,  respecting  and  obe>dngite  laws,  as  members  of  this  association,  and  as  laborers, 
pre8er\ing  your  honor  ana  dignity.  Indeed,  our  members  have  done  their  part  well. 
riie  fair-nunded  critic  will,  without  hesitation,  recognize  your  action,  and  praise 
voiir  attitude.  You  have  demonstrated  no  divided  opinion  nor  personal  jealousies 
ind  envies,  but  harmony  and  brotherly  love.  May  you  continue  in  this  beautiful 
Bpirit  and  attitude  that  you  may  bring  about  the  realization  of  capital-labor  cooper- 
ation and  industrial  advancement  to  Hawaii.  There  is  no  victor>r  or  defeat  in  the 
^tru^le  just  ended.  Do  not  speak  of  the  past  strike.  The  separation  of  capital  and 
lal)or  was  only  a  variation  of  the  moment;  the  cooperation  of  the  two  is  the  natural 
ftate  of  condition.  It  is  for  the  maintenance  of  this  normal  condition  that  we  should 
strive. 

Saying  nothing  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  or  the  Hawaii  Laborers' 
Association,  Mr.  John  Waterhouse  representing  the  capitalists  and  Mr.  T.  Baba, 
Mr.  U.  Sato,  Mr.  K.  Miyamasa,  Mr.  S.  Sakai,  Mr.  K.  Watanabe,  Mr.  S.  Hamaoka, 
Mr.  Manuel,  Mr.  Fedenand,  Mr.  M.  Nishimura,  Mr.  H.  Enomoto,  Mr.  K.  Mori,  Mr. 
C.  Kanada,  representing  the  laborers,  have  heartily  shook  hands.  We  hope  that  this 
joining  of  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  and  of  the  laborers  will  bring  forth  the  fiower 
3f  peace  that  will  continue  to  bloom  forever. 

The  Hawaii  Laborers'  Association  hereby  announces  the  event  of  this  happy  solu- 
tion to  its  members  to  share  this  gladness,  and  also  pledges  itself  to  do  its  utmost  for 
the  welfare  of  all. 

By  Haw  An  Labobers'  Association. 

RBSOLUTION. 

The  controversy  between  capital  and  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii 
nncG  January,  1920.  has  been  amicably  settled  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  capitalistB 
ind  the  sincerity  of  the  laborers  after  an  unreserved  understanding,  and  the  capital- 
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labor  cooperatdon,  the  fundamental  prindi^le  and  aim  of  this  aaaodatioii,  bas  been 
brought  to  realization.  We  therefore  deem  it  proper  and  just  to  terminate  the  pDesflOt 
strike,  beginning  July  1, 1920,  and  to  gently  take  steps  along  the  line  of  cajxitaUllMr 
cooperation. 

By  Hawah  Labossrs'  Associatioii. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  the  true  copy  of  the  resolution  nasBed  by  the 
special  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Hawaii  Laborers'  Association  held  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  June  30, 1920. 

T.  KoYAMA,  Chairman. 

G.  Kawahara,  Vict.  Chttimm. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  Japanese 
labor  organization.  • 

Mr.  Gk)MPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Stating  their  case  1 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  imderstandin^of  it^  that  it  was 
published  by  the  Japanese  Laborers'  Association.  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  our  legislative  committee  and  the  custodian  of 
most  of  these  things^  tells  me  just  now  that  he  received  it  some  time 
last  faU,  the  faU  of  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Tyson. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  He  was  then  president  of  the  Honolulu  Central 
Labor  Union. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tyson  was  pretty  active  in  supporting  this 
strike. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  may  have  been,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  it, 
according  to  the  news  coming  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  statements  in  our  record  showing  that 
he  was  pretty  active. 

Mr.  GomPers.  More  than  likely  he  was,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Gompers ! 

Mr.  Gompers.  May  I  just  say  this  word  ?  That  there  is  a  Federal 
law  of  the  United  States  providing  for  a  survey  to  be  made  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  industrially  and  otherwise,  everv  five  years.  It 
has  been  uiged,  and  I  second  the  suggestion,  that  that  survey  ou^ht 
to  be  made  under  the  authority  of  tne  Govemmwit  of  the  United 
States. 

^The  Chairman.  This  committee  is  urging  that,  too. 
j^Mr.  Gompers.  The  time  for  the  survey,  lam  advised,  is  this  year, 
and  there  is  sufiicient  time  now  for  that  survey  to  be  made  in  this 
year,  1921. 

(Tliereupon  the  committee  recessed  imtil  2.30  o'clock,  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reassembled  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  OOMPEBS— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers,  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  • 

Mr.  Gompers.  Before  you  do,  as  T  presume  you  have  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  matters  about  which  you  desire  to  ask,  there  are  two 
things  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  if  I  may. 
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The  Chaibman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  G0MFEB8.  One  is  that  in  the  Hawaiian  labor  paper,  the  Labor 
Review,  the  last  page  is  composed  of  different  languages  and  it  is 
called  ''The  language  section.  On  that  pase  are  published  articles 
or  editorials  which  appear  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  in  the  Portu- 
guese language,  and  in  the  Japanese  language. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  undertake  to  have  translations  made  of 
the  other  languages;  but  if  you  will  remember,  I  undertook  to  draw 
out  from  Ml".  Wright  the  method  of  editing  the  Japanese  section,  as 
to  how  he  could  possibly  know  what  was  put  up  in  Japanese  type. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  The  article  appearing  in  the  issue  of  July  12  is  sub- 
stantially the  matter  which  was  translated  from  the  Japanese  into 
English  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  I  so  stated.  My  impression  is  that  one 
article  there  is  a  clear  translation  from  English  mto  Japanese  for  the 
information  of  the  Japanese,  that  Chilton  and  Wright  would  come  on; 
but  the  other  article  is  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  a  Japanese-written 
article,  written  in  the  Japanese  style,  calling  for  a  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Frequently  we  find  a  very  peculiar  situation  by 
translations  into  one  language  and  then  retranslation  into  the  original 
lanmiage — ^like  Mark  Twain^  Jumping  Frog. 

Ine  Chaibman.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  that. 
But  on  top  of  that  matter  to  which  you  call  attention,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Portumiese  and  Hawaiians  are  members  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Laoor  in  Hawaii,  while  the  Japanese  are 
not.     There  is  that  situation. 

The  first  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  your  only  criticism  of  the  American  Federation  in  Honolulu  was 
that  they  had  not  supported  the  strike  with  more  vigor,  and  if  you 
had  been  there  that  you  would  have  assisted  it  as  far  as  possible,  or 
something  to  that  enect  ? 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  I  would  have  assisted  them  in  the  attainment  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  inaugurated  their  strike  in  1920  and  as  set 
forth  in  the  account — the  purposes  of  the  strike  as  set  forth  in  the 
Japanese  Laborers'  Association,  a  pamphlet  of  which  I  submitted 
this  morning. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  G0MPEB8.  And  in  that  pamphlet  a  scale  of  the  wages  demanded 
is  incorporated,  and  a  statement,  further,  that  when  there  was  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  consider  anything  in  regard  to 
it,  to  consider  tne  scale  ana  demands  made  by  the  men,  that  a  clergy- 
man intervened  and  undertook  to  concihate  and  mediate,  and  he  met 
with  a  rebuff  and  refusal. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  That  was  Palmer  ? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  then  the  men  called  the  strike  off.  Yes,  sir;  I 
would  have  supported  it;  that  is,  I  have  not  any  money  of  my  own 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  a  moneyed  institution, 
but  if  there  would  be  anything  in  an  appeal  for  financial  and  moral 
support  in  order  that  they  might  attain  the  demands  by  them  pre- 
sented to  the  sugar  planters,  I  would  have  supported  them,  by  appeal 
by  encouragement,  oy  address,  and  by  conferring  with  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  I  have  thought,  as  much  as  T  am  able  tn  •: 
to  this  effect,  that  if  we  were  able  to  send  out  of  this  committee  i:r 

Eass  through  Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Chinese  exclusion  h* 
y  which  all  oriental  peoples  were  excluded,  we  would  then  let^- 
Hawaii  with  that  110,000  Japanese  there.     They  raise  a  great  mar- 
children.     We  would  shut  out  all  other  oriental  immigration.    ^V 
have  arranged  our  own  immigration  laws  so  that  the  uliterate  a* 
very  poor  are  not  likely  to  go  k)  sHawaii  and  we  would,  by  the  pa^i. 
of  a  Japanese  exclusion  law,  mainly  for  the  United  States.  1<»l' 
Hawaii  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Japanese,  in  my  opinion.     Now  t! 
is  quite  a  problem. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  It  is,  sir.     But  continuing — I  do  not  want  to  evv 
your  question  or  the  importance  of  your  statement,  sir,  but  1  j-  • 
want  to  add  to  mv  previous  statement  just  finished  before  vou  nit^' 
yours,  that  this  labor  movement  of  Japan  has  developed  and  *.- 
unrest  has  become  accelerated  and  accentuated  and  so  much  so  t 
within  this  past  month  there  have  been  strikes  of  Japanese  worK'-* 
in  Japan;  that  the  workers  in  the  largest  ship  yard  in  Japan,  empi*  • 
ing  aoout  40,000  people,  were  out  on  strike  for  better  conditio •• 
for  shorter  hours,  for  higher  wages  and  better  treatment.    And  th'  - 
have  been  strikes  within  this  past  month,  I  believe,  or  a  week  or  iv 
longer,  involving  nearly'  a  million  and  a  half  of  Japanese  workv: 
Would  anybody  consider  these  men,  just  evolving  out  of  feim- 
conditions,    slavery   conditions,    existing   in   Japan — that    that 
political  or  nationalistic?    It  is  the  natural,  normal,  human  devr 
opment. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Gompers,  would  it  not  be  a  fair  deduction  if    • 

?''ou  have  stated  (and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  published  reports)  ab«  . 
orty-some-odd  thousand  are  out  on  a  strike  in  the  shipyards,  tr 
there  are  about  a  million  and  a  half  or  more  who  are  interested  in  t 
labor  movement  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Japan  of  iL 
people  who  have  come  from  under  peonage  withm  the  last  40  ye.r- 
that  if  their  nationals  should  go  to  another  location  or  to  any  part 
the  United  States  or  any  foreign  coimtries.  from  theirs,  and  tnen? « 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  and  they  could  ^t  together,  they  wi .: 
be  most  likely  not  only  to  follow  out  what  their  own  people  were  d*^:* 
at  home,  but  what  had  been  taught  them  by  the  peopjle  with  wL 
they  lived — that  they  had  a  right  to  better  their  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  it  is  in  line  with  the  industr  - 
history  of  the  whole  world.    You  may  know  of  the  six  men  in  L:. 
castershire  who  were  sent  to  the  penal  colony  in  that  wooden  Iv^ 
Success,  where  they  were  torturea  because  tney  were  overheard 
discussing  questions  of  wages.    In  the  July  issue  of  the  Axnenr* 
Federationist  I  publish  a  poem,  taking  nearly  three  paces,  of  a  Iribir 
to  these  six  men.    The  poem  was  written  by  James  Lord,  pre&idf: 
of  the  mining  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  iLabor  • 
coal-miner  poet,  and  dedicated  to  me. 

Years  beiore  that,  during  the  struggle  from  slavery  to  freed' 'r 
were  the  wars  of  primitive  men— tribe  upon  tribe.  Then  foUon. 
wars  of  conquest  for  possession  of  land  or  materials  of  value. 

Then  the  captives  of  the  opposite  army  or  opposite  tribe  were  - 
made  prisoners,  they  were  nut  to  death.     The  reason  why  they  w< ' 
put  to  death  was  because  the  tools  of  labor  and  the  weapons  of  « 
were  the  same.    The  prisoners  of  war  who  were  captured,  if  Uiey  ^ •  * 
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>Ir.  GoMPEBs.  I  was  going  to  say  Mr.  Suzuki  speaks  excellent 
ISnglish  and  he  is  a  brainy  man.  He  has  been  in  the  United  States 
several  times  and  appeared  at  two  of  our  conventions,  which  he 
addressed.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  listened  to  a  more  intelUgent 
presentation  of  a  subject  than  I  did  when  Mr.  Suzuki  addressed  the 
convention  upon  labor  conditions  in  Japan.  He  recognized  that  the 
antagonism  of  America  and  oriental  exclusion  was  not  racial,  was  not 
nationalistic,  but  that  it  was  economic  as  well  as  the  diverging 
civilizations. 

Now,  Mr.  Suzuki  in  a  semiofficial  way,  I  think — ^I  have  no  reason 
to  say  that  it  was  either  official  or  semiofficial,  but  I  simplv  inferred 
that' — ^has  extended  to  me  an  invitation  to  visit  Japan  ana  to  make 
an  investigation  of  the  conditions  there  and  be  the  guest  of  what 
exists  of  the  organized  labor  movement  in  Japan.  Up  to  the  few 
years  ago  to  which  I  referred  whatever  there  was  of  a  resentment  or 
democratic  expression  was  that  of  a  few  radical  socialists.  In  the 
past  six  years,  they  have  tried  to  organize  a  labor  movement  bona 
fide  in  character  and  they  have  what  they  call  the  Friendly  Society 
of  Labor.  I  think  it  is  probabljr  primijbiye  and  probably  just  as  well 
for  the  newly  developed  industrial  conditions  oi  Japan.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  declined  the  invitation.  During  the  Denver  convention, 
another  cable  dispatch  from  Mr.  Suzuki  came  in  the  same  way, 
repeating  the  invitation  to  me  to  visit  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  in  tne  nature  of  a  duty. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Oh,  yes;  if  I  had  not  any  other  duty.  My  duty  is 
to  be  on  this  job  now  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  incidentally  to  stop  in  Honolulu  and  visit 
the  various  islands. 

Air.  GoMFERS.  I  have  already  expressed  to  Mr.  Dillingham  and 
Mr.  Thurston,  proprietor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  my  appreciation 
of  the  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  visit  Hawaii.  Mr.  Thurston  said 
that  all  arrangements,  travel  and  aU  that,  would  be  arranged  for  me. 
Of  course,  when  I  go  to  Honolulu,  and  some  time  I  hope  I  will,  it  will 
be  when  I  have  saved  enough  money  to  do  it,  or  I  go  as  a  delegate  of 
the  American  Federation  oi  Labor;  but  not  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  Pursuing  that  matter  just  a  little  further,  I  think 
we  have  all  seen  the  troubles  that  arise  from  100,000  or  more  Japanese 
in  California.  What  is  the  census,  giving  the  figures;  80,000,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  Raker  ? 

Mr.  Box.  The  official  census  I  think  makes  it  a  little  less  than 
that,  but  the  people  of  California,  I  think,  contend  it  is  100,000. 

The  Chairman.  One  himdred  thousand  or  less  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  in  itself  has  a  population  in  excess  of  3,000,000.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  seen  those  troubles  and  we  who  have  studied  it  know 
there  is  something  to  it.  It  does  not  down,  but  keeps  bobbing  up 
in  this  committee  over  and  over  again.  Tne  Japanese  population 
in  my  own  State  is  25,000,  out  of  a  total  population  of  a  nmlion  and  a 
half,  making  the  same  trouble.  Now  we  see  that  here  in  continental 
United  States.  I  have  not  visited  Hawaii  for  six  years,  but  I  made 
an  incidental  study  of  it  and  then  made  a  few  observations,  and  I 
know  that  with  a  population  of  110,000  Japanese  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  255,000,  there  is  some  problem  there. 

Mr.  OoMFERS.  Indeed  there  is. 
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or  a  reversion  to  the  old  reaction  and  the  old-time  conditions  of  the 
life  of  labor,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  life  within  me  I  am 
going  to  make  my  fight;  not  for  myseli.  I  do  not  want  anything 
from  anybody. 

The  (JBAIRMXS,  Now,  as  you  know,  these  hearings  haye  extended 
to  the  Japanese  ouestion  a  little  bit. 
.  Mr.  GoMPEBS.  To  the  Japanese  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  hearings  generally.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  them  on  without  a  continual  discussion  of  the  Japanese 
question.  That  keeps  coming  in.  Now,  you  admit  there  is  a  short- 
age of  labor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the  situation  to  warrant 
my  saying  anything  upon  that  subject.  I  must  depend  upon  the 
statement  made  and  I  nave  no  hesitancy  in  believing  the  statement 
made  by  the  sugar  planters  that  there  is  a  shortage  oilabor.  That  it 
exists  to  the  extent  they  claim,  I  very  much  doubt.  I  have  heard  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Wright  and.  by  Mr.  Chilton,  and  they  admit 
that  there  is — ^has  oeen — a  lessening  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
islands.  They  have  given  some  reasons  K)r  it — the  refusid  of  the 
plantation  owners  to  consider  the  matter  of  wages  and  hoiirs  and 
conditions  of  employment;  refusal  to  give  the  men  a  hearing;  or  & 
conference,  to  establish  better  and  friendUer  relations;  that  tms  has 
resulted  in  a  sort  of  a  resentment;  that  these  men,  probably  without 
knowing  the  term,  are  adopting  the  idea  of  Bukenin,  sabotage,  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  their  work  except  for  their  subsistence.  With 
the  men  released,  several  thousand  men  released,  as  aliens,  becauj^e 
they  are  aliens,  from  the  Federal  goverimiental  work,  with  the  estah- 
lismnent  of  better  relations  between  the  employers  and  employees, 
of  whatever  nationality  they  are,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  witfi  the 
committee  from  Hawaii — I  mean  the  labor  committee;  not  the  ofBci&l 
labor  committee,  but  the  volunteer  labor  conm[uttee — that  vm 
much  better  results  industrially  can  be  obtained  with  the  b<'tter 
feeling  established.  The  labor  commissioner  of  the  Philippines,  who 
came  to  Hawaii,  declared  in  his  report  if  the  conditions  in  Hawaii 
were  made  a  little  more  attractive  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  condi- 
tions, that  he  would  recommend  that  the  Filipinos  go  to  Hawaii  and 
work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  telefiram  here  which 
mav  clear  up,  in  a  measure,  this  point  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  laborers  wrnch  will  be  released  by  this  homestead  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  that;  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  DnjJNGHAM.  When  this  matter  was  brought  up  for  discussion 
a  few  days  ago,  I  wired  to  the  governor  of  Hawaii  to  asc^tain  the 
number  of  men  that  would  be  made  available  for  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  aliens  being  released  from  Federal  em- 
ployment ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  From  Federal  employment  on  public  works. 
And  I  have  this  wire  under  date  of  August  1 ,  signed  by  the  governor, 
apparently: 

Army  waiting  official  order  before  replacing  aliens.    Believe  all  departmentB  same— 

That  is,  I  take  it,  they  are  all  awaiting  the  official  order. 

Approximately  1,200  liable  to  diflchai^. 

Farbinqtok. 
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The  Chaisman.  I  have  heard  it  stated  all  the  way  from  2,500  to 
10,000.  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  such  numher,  because  it 
would  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  if  there  had  been  that 
number. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  do  not  know  the  number  either,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  that  number,  it  would  be  out  of  proper* 
tion  to  all  the  people  employed  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  1  only  Know  it  in  the  way  it  has  been  presented 
to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  a  moment  here.  We  keep  getting  away. 
We  have  collected  here  in  this  first  volume  of  these  hearings  a  large 
number  of  reports  from  the  sugar  plantation  people  and  the  pine- 
apple plantation  pepole,  signed  statements,  which  were  brought  here 
by  this  commission,  on  their  labor  shortgaes.  Of  course,  you  can 
not  undertake  to  study  it  now,  neither  nave  the  members  of  the 
committee  had  very  much  time  to  do  more  than  to  sketch  through 
it;  but  here  is  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.,  normal  force  2,^00, 
uhortase  600,  and  so  on  throu^.  Now,  in  other  places,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  pineapple  industry,  they  hope  to  get  through  with 
the  employment  of  children.  There  are  a  large  number  of  children 
in  the  islands,  mostly  Japanese,  a  very  large  number  under  12  years 
of  age,  and  they  seem  to  work  on  those  plantations,  and  that  brings 
about  a  labor  condition  that  is  foreign  to  anything  we  have  here. 
Now,  these  pineapple  plantations,  as  I  understand  it,  a  large  number 
of  them,  are  homestead  propositions.  The  Japanese  are  getting^  in 
on  the  homesteads.  That  situation  is  badly  in  need  of  labor.  The 
islands  are  not  quite  in  the  position  of  any  place  in  the  continental 
United  States,  where  labor,  casual  labor  or  other  labor,  can  move. 
It  is  all  there.  These  industries,  of  course,  are  in  competition  with 
the  industries  of  Java,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
other  places.  Now,  there  is  the  situation  as  I  think  it  is.  I  can  not 
see  how,  as  long  as  any  Japanese  remain  there,  and  Chinese,  too — if 
I  remember,  there  are  13,000  or  14,000  Chinese  there — that  Eiu'opean 
white  labor  will  be  attracted  to  the  islands,  and  I  can  not  see  how 
you  will  ever  get  those  out  who  are  there.  So  there  you  are.  I  can 
not  see  how  any  American  labor  is  Ukely  to  go  ^rom  the  n^ain 
land,  no  matter  how  bad  conditions  might  become  in  the  United 
States,  to  Hawaii  to  do  any  labor. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion a  while  ago  about  the  strike  of  the  Japanese  m  the  future,  a 
strike  of  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Air.  GoMPERS.  I  would  like  to  have  vour  opinion  upon  how  do 
you  think  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  Japanese  from  Hawaii  if 
you  pass  tms  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  QoMPERS.  And  the  problem  will  not  be  then  changed  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  entirely;  except  this,  there  will  be  labor. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  labor  shortage.  A  labor  shortage,  of 
course,  intorieres  with  business,  and  will  for  several  years.  First,  we 
have  testimony  here  that  the  sugar  crop  there  is  a  two-year  proposition. 
Of  course  we  bave  to  remember  all  the  time  that  nearly  half  of  the 
Japanese  in  Hawaii  are  American  citizens.     When  this  next  strike 
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comes,  personally  I  think  the  Japanese  people  over  there,  both  in 
the  atores,  in  the  cities,  and  on  tne  plantations,  will  be  very  much 
encouraged  by  what  they  read  in  these  reports.  I  think  they  have 
their  emissaries  at  work  and  will  immediatdy  produce  another  strike, 
and  soon  it  will  come  to  the  point  of  striking  the  way  their  fishermen 
do — that  is,  when  the  market  is  a  little  full  of  fish  tney  will  all  quit. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  question  involved  is,  Can  we,  by  bringisf  in 
under  contract  another  alien  race,  by  a  contract  of  peonage,  reueTe 
the  situation?  Even  assuming  we  could  under  the  Constitution— 
which  of  course  we  can  not;  but  assume  we  did — this  will  be  driving 
them  out  of  the  fields,  and  it  will  be  driving  into  the  other  places  oi 
business,  and  the  American-Japanese  that  are  there  will  be  entitled 
to  be  employed  on  the  Government  works  in  Hawaii  and  on  the 
Federal  works. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution,  if  it  goes  into 
effect,  will  not  permit  any  Government  officer,  either  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  bring  men  in  imder  contract,  nor  under 
a  condition  of  peonage,  nor  imder  slaverv  conditions.  The  matter 
is  in  their  hanas  to  proceed  legally  to  adjust  a  labor  shortage  and 
reserving  or  protectmg  the  control  of  American  interests  m  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.     That  is  the  object  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  the  American  interests,  so  far  as  this  joint 
resolution  is  concerned,  is  the  sugar  planters — about  43  in  number. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  This  represents  tne  interests  of  the  whole  Terri' 
tory  and  has  the  indorsement  not  only  of  the  legislature  and  the  gov* 
emors  but  of  all  the  business  interests  in  the  islands,  and  is  opposed, 
so  far  as  I  know,  principally  by  the  Japanese  and  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  vou  want  to  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  have  you  given  any  thought  or  study 
to  the  admission  of  Mexicans  into  the  United  States  without  the  pay- 
ment of  the  head  tax,  first  as  a  war  measure  and  then,  twice  later,  as  a 
labor  measure  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  may  say  about  that,  about  four 
years  ago,  I  participated  in  a  meeting  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  which  divided  the  American  from  the 
the  Mexican  border.  At  Nuevo  Laredo,  over  the  International 
Bridge  between  I^aredo  and  Nuevo  Laredo,  I  entered  Mexico,  as  I 
have  been  in  other  portions  of  it,  but  it  is  not  very  much  different 
than  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  I  foimd  not  only  of  my  o^ii 
observation  but  particularly  through  the  reports  made  to  me  from 
workingmen  at  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  and  otner  American  points,  on 
or  near  the  Mexican  border,  that  Mexicans  had  been  brought  over 
to  the  United  States  by  some  means  or  other,  lawful  or  mJawful, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  the  slump  in  our  industrial  conditions  (our, 
the  United  States),  there  were  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  were 
leaving  and  lying  upon  the  streets  of  hunger  because  of  theb  unenh 
ployment.  Last  January  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Fan  Amen- 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  presidenti 
and  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
Pan  American  countries.  I  was  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  and  there  I 
met  not  only  the  representatives  of  Mexico  but  many  of  the  other 
South  and  Latin  American  countries.    The  conditions  of  labor  in 
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Mexico  were  discussed.  I  learned  then  to  my  satisfaction  that  the 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  were  largely  returning  to  their  holdings, 
their  little  tracts  of  land,  and  cultivating  them. 

For  10  years  that  country  had  been  in  turbulence,  in  revolution 
and  counter-revolution,  and  when  one  revolutionary  body  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  an  agricultural  district  they  would  levy 
upon  the  holder  of  those  promicts;  and  then,  if  they  were  beaten 
back  or  retreated,  the  counter-revolution  would  come  upon  them 
and  take  the  balance,  so  that  the  agriculturist  had  httle  or  nothing 
for  himself.  The  men,  during  this  period  of  10  years  of  turbulence 
and  civil  war  and  revolution  and  counter-revolution,  made  up  their 
minds  they  would  just  take  pot  luck  and  not  work;  not  work  their 
soil  and  produce,  but  to  take  their  chance  and  join  some  revolutionary 
bands  for  the  purpose  of  existence  and  subsistence,  but  that  thfoe 
men,  since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  administration  in  Mexico 
and  President  Obregon,  have  a  feeling  of  safety.  They  are  returning 
to  their  farms  and  beginning  cultivation. 

Now  there  are  still  conditions  here  rather  apart.  I  am  informed 
very  reliably  that  witlun  this  past  three  months  the  Government 
of  ISlexico  has  exp^ided,  I  beheve,  nearly  $2,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  repatriating  the  Mexicans  who  are  in  the  United  States;  further, 
that  within  two  months  the  Congress  and  the  Government  of  Mexico 
have  enacted  a  law  excluding  ike  inmiigration  of  Chinese  to  that 
country,  and  that  in  ail  likelihood  it  will  nave  also  the  effect  of  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  any  niunber  of  Chinese  coming  to  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions  through  Mexico. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  did  they  get  by  three  times,  under  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  under  regulations — ^the  admission  of  these 
laborers  imder  contract  or  involuntary  servitude,  perhaps?  How 
does  it  come  that  that  was  not  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  CrOMFBRS.  It  was  taken  up. 

The  Chair&can.  Was  it  taken  mto  the  courts  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No.  We  have  got  enough  of  the  courts.  We  have 
enough  of  the  courts;  we  are  glad  to  keep  out  of  them,  either  as 
defendants  or  as  plaintiffs,  or  prosecutors.  Relieve  us  from  the 
courts.     Now  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  court;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  was  a  dead-open-and-shut  chance. 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  Well,  probably;  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  only  know 
just  about  as  much  law  as  has  been  rubbed  up  my  fur  the  wrong  way, 
and  I  know  enough  to  eschew  it  whenever  I  can.  I  will  say  this,  that 
it  was  taken  up  and  a  protest  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  against  bringing  in,  the  letting  in,  of  these  Mexican 
laborers. 

The  Chairhax.  I  beheve  that  is  all  the  (][uestions  I  have. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Gompers,  did  you  mvestigate  that  Mexican 
situation  sufficiently  to  know,  after  those  men  were  brought  over  here, 
that  when  they  quit  work  they  were  arrested  by  various  State  ana 
Federal  officers  and  then  turned  over  to  the  immigration  authorities 
and  sent  home;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  under  arrest  when  they 
did  not  work  i 

Mr,  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  I  have  not  that  of  my  own  obser- 
vation, butfrom  reports  made  to  me. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Oxnard  admitted  that  that  was  the  fact  and  he 
had  some  of  that  kind  of  labor ,  and  he  said  they  were  arrested  at 
another  hearing  before  this  committee.  And  that  is  a  fact  that  the 
risht  of  peonage  to  exist  in  this  country,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  not 
taken  up  by  anyone  in  any  of  the  courts,  when  these  men  were 
arrested,  to  have  this  question  determined — their  right  to  release  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  know  there  was  no  intervention,  no  application, 
made,  upon  our  part  for  relief  and  protection  from  the  courts. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Let  me  say,  Judge,  that  I  said  incidentally  a  while 
ago  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  a  financiid  insti* 
tution.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  revelation  and  a  shock  to  some  men 
if  they  knew  upon  what  revenue  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
exl^rcises  all  its  fimctions  and  duties.  We  receive  1  cent  per  member 
per  month,  or  12  cents  per  year,  from  each  member  for  the  main* 
tenance  and  for  the  operation  of  all  of  our  work — 12  cents  a  year. 
To  that  extent,  we  are  sucking  the  life  blood  out  of  our  poor  working 
men.    And  we  have  no  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  cases. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  your  visit  to  Mexico  and  vour  observation  of  the 
labor  situation — I  have  been  trying  to  get,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  definitely,  when  since  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez 
and  on  down,  when  all  of  the  Mexicans,  the  originals,  were  under 
bondage  (I  think  they  became  slaves  or  serfs  and  it  went  from  father 
to  son  and  on  down  through,  just  like  the  Orientals)  that  was  aban- 
doned. Do  you  know  whether  Mexico  has  abandoned  by  law  its 
involuntary  servitude  or  peonage  i 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  has,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  about  when  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  With  the  deposition  of  Portfire  Diaz  as  presidents 
his  overthrow,  with  Madero  as  the  leader  and  Suarez  as  his  first  lieu- 
tenant and  aid  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Diaz  regime,  they  abolished 
peonage  by  law.  Then,  when  Gen.  Huerta,  the  general  of  the  army 
of  Mexico  undertook  a  coup  d'etat  and  arrested  or  dethroned  or 
ousted  Madero  and  Suarez  as  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  Huerta  then  suppressed  the  orders,  or  revoked 
the  orders  which  Madero  had  issued.  Then,  when  Carranza  lead  the 
countermovement  for  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  Huerta,  Carranza 
issued  orders,  and  by  his  representatives,  entered  into  agreements 
with  what  was  permitted  to  exist  and  existed,  the  organization  of 
the  workers  of  Mexico — I  think  it  was  the  Casa  del  Obrera  Mundial. 
The  name  was  taken  from  the  English  translation  of  "Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,"  and  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  Mexican 
branch  of  it.  It  has  changed  entirely  from  that  phase  to  the  present 
Federation  of  labor  of  Mexico,  which,  by  the  wav,  held  a  convention 
two  weeks  ago  in  Orizaba,  Mexico,  and  at  which  the  representative 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Mr.  Lavison,  was  thero 
as  representative  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  to  go  just  a  little  further:  In  1877  peonage 
existed  in  its  highest  form  in  Cuba.  Cuba  was  then  under  the  opaniah 
Government,  and  contract  laborers  from  China  were  in  Cuba,  many 
of  them,  as  peons,  and  there  was  a  treaty  entered  into  between  China 
and  Cuba  through  the  main  Government,  abolishing  or  prohibiting 
any  more  peon  or  contract  laborers  to  come  to  Cuba,  freeing  those 
who  had  not  entered  into  a  contract  but  continuing  under  peonage, 
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rtnd  those  who  had  entered  into  a  contract  voluntarilv.     Now,  do 
you  know  whether  or  not  peonage  exists  in  Cuha  to-day  '^ 

Mr,  GoMPERs.  It  does  not  exist  there,  sir. 

Mr.  Raicek.  Does  it  exist  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  QoMPERs.  It  is  a  condition  of  serfdom  rather  than  peonage; 
only  a  diflference  in  degree.  May  I  call  attention  to  a  histoncel  fact, 
which  developed  in  Porto  Rico  after  the  American  occupation  and 
after  peace  was  declared  with  Spain?  The  United  States  had  not 
changed  the  laws  as  they  existea  and  operated  in  Porto  Rico  under- 
Spanish  domination.  'There  were  a  number  of  men  arrested,  two* 
men  whose  names  I  remember — Santiago  Iglesias  and  Martinas 
JRivera,  who,  with  about  20  others,  were  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced 
under  the  Spanish  law  dealing  with  the  subject  of  master  and  servant. 
The  charge  against  these  men  was — or  the  charges,  varying  in  detail, 
were — that  tne  men  had  conspired  to  rob  their  employers  of  their 
labor  power.  Mr.  Iglesias  (who,  by  the  way,  had  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  several  years  and  is  a  carpenter  by  trade)  cabled  me 
stating  the  facts  as  briefly  as  he  could.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  out  o(  its  meager  funds,  to  put  up  a 
bond  of  $500  in  order  that  these  men  might  be  liberated  pending  an 
appeal.  It  was  cabled  over  there,  and  they  were  liberated.  Wnen 
the  Government  of  the  United  States — ^whether  by  law  or  by  order 
of  the  President,  or  by  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  I  am  not  sure 
which — declared  that  these  old-time  Spanish  laws  were  void  and 
inoperative. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  a  question  and  then  to  read  a 
statement  here  to  bring  it  right  down  to  this  resolution.  Have  you 
had  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Chinese  Govern* 
ment  to-aay  recognizes  in  its  own  government  slavery,  involuntary 
servitude,  or  peonage  ? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  mink  that  has  been  abolished  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Raker.  1  will  read  this  statement  and  then  I  am  ^oing  on  for 
another  question.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  chief  biographer  of 
the  legifilative  reference  service  of  the  Congressional  Library.  He 
says: 

We  do  not  find  any  countries  which  now  recognize  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude. 
Such  conditions  exist  only  in  certain  parts  of  Africa,  which  are  still  in  a  barbarous 
condition  and  concerning  which  there  are  no  laws. 

I  just  read  that  to  show  that  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  over  the 
world,  and  that  has  been  within  the  last  few  years,  involuntary 
servitude,  peonage,  and  slavery  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  con- 
census of  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  Chaxrhan.  Then  the  Chinese  that  were  sent,  a  thousand  a 
month  last  year,  to  Cuba,  in  bond  through  the  United  States,  did! 
not  go  into  mvoluntary  servitude  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  goin^  to  try  to  develop  that  in  this  very  coni- 
dition.  Then  if  a  resolution  of  this  kind  were  to  be  passed,  and  I 
want  to  read  this  sentence  from  it: 

That  such  aliens  shall  be  admitted  onlv  for  the  limited  periods  of  time  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  only  in  the  class  or  classes  of  labor  as  to  which  the  emei^ency 
has  been  found  to  exist — 

and  then  can  be  deported,  or  deported  if  they  do  not  work  at  that 
wage,  this  would  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  to-day,  so  far  as- 
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I  know,  and  this  is  a  part  of  th^  United  States,  where  involnnt^ 
servitude,  or  peonage,  would  exist  or  would  be  permitted. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  Yes;  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  you,  as  an  American  citizen,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  appear  before  this  conmuttee 
protesting  against  any  such  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States 
and  are  .raising  your  voice  against  the  enactment  of  such  legialatioo  1 

Mr.  Gk>MPEBS.  That  is  my  position,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Might  I  ask  a  question  just  there  and  relative  to  what 
the  chairman  has  just  said  about  the  number  of  Chinese  being  carried 
through  the  United  States  into  Cuba  ?  Is  there  any  way  by  which 
we  might  control  that  by  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  have  not  been  f uUy  advised,  but  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  is  working  on  that  now.  They  have  sent  one  of  their 
experts  who  is  famuiar  with  ihe  lan^age  to  the  Chinese  Legation. 
He  was  unable  to  get  it  from  the  legation  because  they  had  a  conven- 
tion on,  but  they  turned  over  to  him  the  records  and  the  papers 
covering  this  matter  and  they  are  now  proceeding  to  translate  this 
matter  so  that  I  may  submit  it  to  the  committee  at  the  present  time, 
by  which  I  hope  and  expect  to  show  that  the  Chinese  Government 
does  not  permit  or  would  not  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any 
country  to  send  its  nationals  away  in  involuntary  servitude  or  as 
peons. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  responsive  to  the  questions  of  Judge 
Raker  and  the  committee,  let  me  relate  this  incident  which  happened 
in  Paris.  The  President  of  the  United  States  honored  me  by  appoint- 
ing me  as  one  of  the  two  delegates  to  represent  our  Government  in  a 
commission  on  international  labor  relations.  The  conmiission  repre- 
sented the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Cuba, 
Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Japan  and  two  or  three  other  countries 
which  I  can  not  recall.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  president  of 
that  commission  by  unanimous  vote.  We  drafted  what  was  then 
known  as  the  labor  charter.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  of  the 
proposals,  or,  rather,  in  the  course  of  the  proposals  and  the  dis<»issions 
thereon,  among  them  I  proposed  that  the  language  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  made 
part  of  the  international  labor  conditions  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Mr.  Cable  this  morning  read  article  13  of  the  Constitution 
which  prohibited  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Here  it  is  right  here. 

Mr.  GoMFEBS.  Will  vou  read  it  please  for  me  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb  (reading) : 

Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntarv  servitude,  except  as  panidunent  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  dul^  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  Unit^ 
States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  I  proposed  that  section  with  a  change  of  the  last 
few  words — '* shall  exist  within  anv  country  parties  to  this  treaty." 
And  it  was  discussed.  I  tried  mv  level  best  to  h^ve  it  incorporated. 
It  was  rejected  upon  this  ground  and  this  alone^  that  it  would  be  a 
humiliation  to  the  civilized  countries  to  adopt  a  principle  which  had 
already  been  established  in  their  countries. 

Mr.  'Rakek.  Now  I  want  to  read,  as  part  of  my  question,  part  of 
tlus  letter.    It  is  short.    I  want  to  read  this  first  so  as  to  make  my 
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statement  clear.  I  wrote  to  the  Librarian  to  get  me  all  the  laws  of 
aJl  countries  that  could  be  had  where  slarery,  inyoluntary  servitude, 
or  peonage  existed  at  the  present  time.  I  will  read  his  general 
answer.     In  regard  to  China,  he  writes: 

The  present  law  of  China  6xif»tB  only  in  Chinefle.  We  expected  to  secure  a  transla- 
tion of  this  from  the  Chinese  Lesation,  but  they  fixid  it  impossible  to  do  this  because 
of  a  convention  in  ^e  city  which  they  have  on  hand.  They  have  offered,  however, 
to  place  the  material  at  our  disposal  and  we  are  sending  Mr.  Huean,  who  is  temporarily 
employed  at  work  in  the  Library,  to  the  legation  to  make  this  translation,  which  we 
liope  to  send  you  in  a  day  or  two — 

which  I  have  not  received.  Now  I  want  to  read  to  you  section  6510 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  keeping  in  mind,  now, 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution  before  the  committee,  with  reference 
to  aliens  in  the  United  States.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Every  person  who  under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom, 
subjects  or  causes  to  be  subjected  any  inhabitant  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  a  depriva- 
tion of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Laws  of  the  Unit^  States,  or  to  a  different  punishment,  pains,  or  penalties, 
on  account  of  such  inhabitant  being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or  race,  than 
are  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  citizens,  shall  be  puniflhed  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  y^ar,  or  by  both. 

Now  let  me  ask  you,  with  that  statute  on  the  statute  books,  with 
this  resolution,  that  a  man  should  be  enmloyed  and  engaged  only  in 
one  class  or  work  or  classes,  if  he  stopped,  or  left  it,  anrfwas  arrested 
for  deportation,  would  that  be  the  same  land  and  character  of  a  right 
and  privilege  that  is  accorded  to  the  other  citizens  of  that  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  GroifPERS.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  sir,  that  that  is  a 
fact.  I  regard  that  provision  of  the  statutes  which  you  have  just 
read  as  a  complete  bar  against  any  legislation  of  the  character  now 
before  your  committee. 

The  Chaibmak.  Now  let  me  ask  Judge  Rak^  a  question  there^ 
for  the  record.  I  will  ask  him  if  he  regards  that  statute  as  a  bai'  to 
the  registration,  for  a  fee,  of  aliens  in  tne  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  sir.  I  have  a  complete  answer  and  complete 
authorities  covering  that  question.  I  will  answer  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  held  and  rightfully  held,  that  the  United  States 
is  soverei^  and  can  say  who  can  come  and  who  can  not  come,  as 
aliens.  We  can  permit  them  to  come  under  certain  regulations  and 
conditions,  which  they  must  comply  with.  But  having  once  landed, 
we  can  not,  except  on  certain  fundamental  questions,  &  them  in  any 
different  condition,  deprive  them  of  their  me,  liberty,  or  pursuit  of 
happiness^  different  than  we  can  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Then  ihere  is 
nothing  in  this  proposal  to  renter  and  take  a  fee  from  14,000,000 
aliens  now  in  the  United  Stat^  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  it  is  absolutely  constitutional. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  constitutional?    They  are  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  Surely. 

Mr.  Cable.  According  to  your  answer,  you  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  we  can. 

Mr.  Cable.  According  to  yom*  answer,  you  said  jthey  come  here 
subject  to  the  laws,  and  they  are  here  to-day. 
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Mr.  S.AKER.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  different  question  altogether;  that 
is  another  sovereign  right  that  we  have,  to  find  out  who  is  here, 
and  we  can  compel  him  to  register  and  to  pay  a  fee  for  registration— 

{'ust  like  I  have  a  right,  as  an  American  citizen,  bom  here,  to  vok; 
>ut  if  I  fail  to  live  in  the  county  or  State  a  year,  if  I  fail  to  live  m 
the  county  90  days,  or  the  precinct  30  days,  or  if  I  commit  an  ofifense 
or  crime,  I  can  not  vote;  I  have  lost  my  right,  although  I  have  a 
constitutional  ri^t  to  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  on  a  par  with  the  question  of  forcing  the 
alien  to  go  and  register. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  No;  it  interferes  with  his  circulation. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No;  there  is  a  distinction. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  addition,  you  are  required  to  register  and  if  you 
do  not  register  you  can  not  vote. 

Mr.  Cable.  But  this  is  a  different  proposition.  We  have  made 
them  register  according  to  the  idea  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  one  is  a  result  of  f idling  to  do  an  act  which  the 
law  prescribes;  and  the  other  is  prescribing  that  you  shall  do  an  hct. 
That  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  There  is  no  comparison  and  there  is  no  analogy. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  get  you  on  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  .You  always  have  me  on  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  wul  have  you  fixed  in  advance. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  embarrass  me,  nor  do  you  get  me  into  &nj 
hole,  because  I  think  I  have  given  the  subject  enougn  consideration 
to  realize  the  distinction  wherein  the  American  citizen  has  rights 
that  the  alien  has  not — ^wherein  we  can  impose  conditions  on  his 
coming  here  that  we  can  not  impose  on  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  Judge,  I  can  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  that 
is  not  what  you  said.  You  discussed  the  proposition  of  makinj;  an 
alien  register  and  then  come  right  back  to  this  and  applied  it  io 
American  citizens.  So  that  I  say  I  think  your  conclusions  are  right 
but  your  reasons  are  wrong.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Read  that  statute  once  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  decided  a  number  of  cases  and  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  once  said  that  my  conclusion  was  right  but  my 
reasons  were  wron^.  I  will  read  this  again;  it  is  worthy  of  di^p 
consideration.     ThS  is  section  6510: 

Every  person  who  under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regultdon,  or  cufltom 
subjects  or  causes  to  be  subjected  any  inhabitant  of  any  State  or  Tenitoir  to  a  de- 
privation of  any  rights,  privilegea,  or  unmunities  secured  or  protected  by  tae  Cootfi* 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  to  a  different  punidiment,  paina/orpsDaltitf . 
on  account  of  such  inhabitant  being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  hia  color orxafiei  tto 
are  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  citizens,  shall  \>e  punished  by  a  fine  cf  vflllBivv 
than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  oMu. 

The  Chairman.  Now  can  you  tell  me  how  it  is 

Japanese  bom  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  without  thjiL 

coming  to  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Kaker.  Yes;  it  was  a  condition  precedent  ill 
The  Chairman.  Does  that  statute  have  anything 
Mr.  Raker.  Now,  just  a  moment;  let  me  com| 

That  gave  the  President  the  power  to  say  that  th' 

Hawau  could  not  come  to  the  United  States  if  co: 
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tliat  they  ought  not  to  come.  He  issued  that  order.  They  can  not 
come  to  the  mainland  unless  they  have  passports,  which  we  have 
absolute  control,  as  a  sovereing  power,  to  aetermine;  and  it  does  not 
affect  his  individual  right  as  to  any  other  thing,  because  the  Jap  in 
Hawaii,  laboring  there,  can  go  to  each  plantation,  can  quit  when  he 
wants  to,  can  commence  work  when  he  wants  to,  can  make  any  kind 
of  a  contract  he  wants  to.  But  the  very  minute,  under  this  resolu- 
tion, that  he  fails  to  do  that  particular  class  and  kind  of  work  and 
fails  to  work — what?  He  is  arrested.  Namely,  his  right  of  volition, 
his  right  of  circulation,  is  barred  and  interferea  with.  Therefore  it  is 
an  infringement  upon  that  person's  right  and  is  involuntary  servitude, 
because  if  he  does  not  continue  in  the  service  he  will  be  arrested  by 
the  power  of  the  Government.  Therefore  it  is  involuntary  servitude 
clearly  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
just  hke  when  one  of  the  Southern  States  passed  an  act  saying  that 
if  a  man  were  on  the  streets  why  you  could  arrest  him  if  he  did  not  go 
to  work.  They  did  not  convict  him;  they  simply  picked  him  up  and 
put  him  in  jail  and  put  him  at  work.  He  took  his  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  They  thoroughly  discussed  it  and  said 
you  can  not  imprison  a  man  of  tnat  kind  because  he  has  not  been 
convicted;  it  would  be  involimtary  servitude  to  do  it,  to  pick  him  up 
on  the  streets  and  make  him  work,  because  the  Constitution  says  he 
must  be  convicted. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Suppose  they  left  him  in  jail? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  is  false  imprisonment.  He  has  a  right  to  be  dis- 
charged on  the  groimd  of  false  imprisonment,  because  he  has  not 
been  convicted. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  I  tmderstand;  he  has  not  been  tried. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No;  they  put  him  at  work,  and  that  was  the  statute 
of  the  State,  you  see.    Just  one  other  illustration ;- 

The  Chaibman.  Now  I  want  to  ask  one  question.  Have  we 
Chinese  citizens  in  Hawaii  who  can  not  come^to  tne  United  States}  , 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No.  And  your  rehabilitation  bill  you  are  talking 
about,  having  read  that  provision,  you  can  not  pass  a  law  in  the 
United  States,  whereby  you  can  say  that  one  American  citizen  can 
buy  a  piece  of  property  and  another  American  citizen  can  not  buy  a 
piece  of  property.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  Chinese  or  Japanese. 
You  have  to  apply  it  the  same  to  citizens. 

Mr.  Cabl£.  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Section  5510  is  a  law  of 
Congress,  is  it  not  ? 

1^.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  This  resolution,  if  it  became  a  law,  would  in  effect 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  previous  law,  because  it  is  in  conflict 
witn  the  previous  law,  would  it  not  i    Do  you  agree  with  me  ? 

Mr.  Rakjsb.  No. 

Mr.  Cable.  Therefore  section  5510  would  not  apply  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  other  words,  you  can  repeal  this  if  you  want  to,  so 
far  as  the  subsequent  law  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No.  You  can  repeal  the  law,  making  it  a  crime  to 
interfere  with  the  alien's  rights,  yes.    There  is  no  question  about  that 
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on  earth.    But  this  resolution  does  not  attempt  to  repeal  the  criminal 
law. 

Mr.  Cabliu  Yes  it  does.  It  is  in  conflict  witb  it  and  therefore  it 
repeals  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No;  it  does  not  repeal  it. 

Mr.  Cable.  It  suspends  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  just  permits  those  poeple  to  come  over  here  and 
do  certain  work  and,  if  they  do  not  do  that  work,  you  arrest  them; 
and  if  a  man  does  arrest  them,  he  is  guilty  of  the  penal  offense  pro- 
vided for  by  statute. 

Mr.  Cable.  Not  if  you  give  him  full  authority  to  do  it.  There 
is  legal  authority,  ana  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  criminal  laws,  and 
therefore  the  criminal  laws  are  suspended  just  the  same  as  section 
5510  would  be  suspended  undcur  the  resolution. 

'Mi,  Rakeb.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  realize  and  recognize  what 
you  said  this  morning  and  I  think  it  is  a  correct  interpretation,  that 
a  subsequent  statute,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  in  conflict 
with  a  nrior  act  upon  the  same  subject,  by  implication  repecJs  it. 

Mr.  Cable.  Why  does  it  not  do  it  here,  then! 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Because  it  is  not  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Cable.  It  is  a  conflict  of  law,  though. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  a  question  you  wanted  to  ask,  Mr. 
Dillingham  ? 

Mr.  DiLLENOHAM.  Yes;  I  want  to  ask  how  this  law,  as  cited  by 
Ju^e  Raker,  giving  all  residents  equal  rights,  works  in  regard  to 
handling  the  Qiinese  merchants  who  come  to  this  country  and  be- 
come residents  of  this  country,  to  change  from  the  status  of  a  mer- 
chant to  the  status  of  a  laborer  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  does  not  work  at  all. 

Mr.  Dilunoham;  What  procedure  is  adopted  in  a  case  like  that 
with  regard  to  arrest  and  deportartion  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  If  a  man  comes  under  the  Chinese  exclusion  Uw 
to-day  that  permits  him  to  come  under  an  excepted  class  as  a  resi- 
dent or  otherwise,  ^nd  he  violates  that  permission  given  to  him  by 
the  sovereign  government  and  proceeds  into  another  occupatioa 
within  a  reasonable  time  desimiated,  he  can  be  deported. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Arrested  f 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Arrested  and  deported.  That  is  the  fundamental 
right  of  the  Government.  We  permit  a  man  to  come  in  here  and  if 
he  commits  a  crime  within  five  years  we  can  deport  him;  if  he  comes 
in  here  and  becomes  a  beggar  we  can  deport  him;  if  he  comes  in  here 
and  makes  a  splendid  showing  at  the  time  and  afterwards  pUes  his 

{)rofession  as  a  pimp  or  a  woman  as  a  prostitute,  within  a  certain 
ength  of  time,  we  c&n  deport  him.  They  come  in  with  the  under- 
standing they  will  abide  by  our  laws,  rules,  and  regulations.  Sov- 
ereign is  the  Government. 

Mr.  Dillingham,  All  right.  Now,  Judge,  under  this  resolution, 
is  not  the  same  arrangement,  the  same  sovereign  right,  given  the 
alien,  otherwise  nonadmissible,  to  come  in  and  toke  up  his  walk  in 
life  here  in  a  certain  line,  not  boimd  to  any  one  particular  employer, 
not  bound  to  any  one  particular  company,  but  under  a  limitation  of 
performing  a  certain  class  of  work,  and  otherwise  debarred  i    He  can 
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come  in  under  this  soverei^  right  to  do  that  particular  sort  of  work 
for  a  particular  length  of  tune. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  but  the  Constitution  says  you  can  not  make  a 
difference  in  the  ri^t  of  labor. 

Mr.  Cable.  Where  is  that  in  the  Constitution  ?  You  read  an 
ordinary  law  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Kakbb.  I  am  talking  about  the  Constitution  now. 

Mr.  Cable.  YiHiat  section  ? 

Mr.  Raxer.  Section  13. 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  this  section  5510,  of  course  I  stated  my  views 
about  that  yesterday,  that  any  law  of  Cozi^'ess  that  provided  that 
you  could  take  charge  of  any  sort  of  people  fropi  anywhere  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  tell  them  they  must  do  a  certain 
kind  of  work  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  then  prescribe  the 
punishment  in  the  event  that  they  did  not  do  that  work,  would  be 
unconstitutional,  because  it  would  conflict  with  this  article  13.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  section  5510  is  applicable  to  that  situation 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  offer  it  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  13  or  as  bearing  on  it,  except  only  as  an  expres- 
sion of  Congress.  It  was  enacted  subsequent  to  and  to  carry  out  tJie 
provisions  of  section  13. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  do  you  know  it  does  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  it  could  be  for  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  contention  is,  though,  that  this  resolution  will 
be  illegal  because  it  comes  in  conflict  with  section  5510  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  did  not  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  your  position  would  be  that  if  any 
citizens  in  Hawaii  were  to  attempt  to  punish  or  to  handle  the  Chinese 
coolies  for  not  complying*  with  that  resolution  that  those  citizens 
would  come  imder  this  section  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  point  I  make,  exactly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  point  you  make.  I  was  just  going  to 
suggest  that  this  section  5510,  without  looking  at  the  way  it  reads, 
womd  not  apply  to  a  temporary  resident,  because  it  reacis  ''inhabi- 
tant"; so  that  I  think  that  would  be  an  alien  who  comes  here  to 
reside  permanently.  Anyway,  these  legal  questions  would  keep 
us  all  night. 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes;  two  or  three  days.  Let  us  get  through  with' 
the  witness. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  get  through  with  Mr.  (xompers. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Would  it  not  be  in  effect  that  alter  these  Chinese 
coolies  were  imported  into  Hawaii  for  five  years  that  practically 
the  same  thing  would  occur  of  a  continuous  performance  and  that 
others  agftin  would  be  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  every  time  the  President  would  issue  a  procla- 
mation saying  there  is  an  emergency.  Of  course,  you  could  make 
that  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  over  that  several  times.  ^ 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  was  not  gone  over  in  my  presence. 
W  The  Chairkan.  The  emergency  would  repeat  itself.     We   have 
been  over  that  time  and  time  and  time  a^ain.    That  appeared  to 
us  here  that  the  poorest  European,  even  if  we  should  amend  the 
laws  to  let  illiterates  into  the  country,  would  not  be  likely  to  work 
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with  the  orientals.  You  have  not  had  tune  to  read  the  matter  that 
has  gone  ahead  in  these  hearings,  but  we  had  before  us  here  one 
suggestion  in  lieu  of  this  amendment,  a  substitute  to  the  effect  that 
the  operation  of  the  immigration  laws  be  lifted  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  iluterates  to  come  to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  that  i% 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Now  we  have  not  gone  into  that  carefullT 
enough  to  se^  whether  that  would  run  counter  to  some  of  the  things 
Judge  Raker  proposes;  but  there  is  one  solution  by  which  the  same 
type  of  European  that  came  to  the  United  States  when  opportunity 
was  large  here  and  found  his  way  west  and  pioneered,  might  help* 
fill  up  Hawaii  and  fill  up  Alaska.  That  proposition  is  one  of  the 
sidelights  on  this  thing  here.     What  do  you  thmk  about  that  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  been  so  engrossed  with  the  thought  of  bring- 
ing Chinese  coolies  into  Hawaii  that  I  have  not  given  that  any  con- 
siaeration.  I  am  not  in  a  position  just  at  this  moment  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  definite  opinion. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Gompers  another  question,  but 
I  just  want  to  read  one  statement  in  this  connection,  where  the  court 
spoke  in  the  case  of  Hodges  v.  United  States  (203  U.  S.,  pp.  1-38). 
Judge  Brewer,  among  other  things,  uses  this  language,  after  quotbg 
the  constitution: 

*  *  *  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  of  the  Chinese,  of  the  ItaHaa,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  are  as  much  within  its  comp«MB  as  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  of 
the  African.  Of  this  amendment  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Slaug^terhoujv' 
cases  (16  Wall,  36,  69),  "Its  two  short  sections  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  constniction '' 
And  again:  ''To  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  this  grand  yet  ample 
declaration  of  the  personal  freedom  of  all  the  human  race  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Government    *    *    ♦    requires  an  effort,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

I  want  you  just  to  think  about  that.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers,  you  have 
said  you  talked  with  Dr.  Qulick  ? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  and  the  doctor  did  not  agree  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Chinese  exclusion  law  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  know  that  he  and  I  discussed  the  Chinese 
exclusion  law.  We  discussed  the  Japanese<American  situation.  He 
had  lived  in  Japan  for  several  years  and  seemed  much  interested  in 
Japan. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  take  it  for  granted  from  what  you  say,  you  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  repealing  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  f 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  any  way,  or  its  modification. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.  You  are  opposed  to  admitting  Japanese  i 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  are  opposed  to  making  Chinese  and  Japanese 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization? 

Mr.  Gk)MPERs.  I  should  oppose  it;  yes,  sir.  I  have  opposed  it 
and  will. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  your  organization  make  any  effort  to  defeat  this 

Provision  in  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  Sixty-second 
oimress,  first  session,  S.  1253? 

A^.  Gompers.  I  do  not  recognize  it  by  the  title  and  number. 
Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  remember  it  by  that  ? 
Mr.  Gompers.  Not  by  the  number. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  just  wanted  specially  to  call  your  attention  to  it, 
as  this  bill  is  pending  before  Congress.     I  do  not  think  a,py  one  has 
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introduced  it  in.  the  House,  but  there  has  been  extensive  propaganda 
going  abroad  for  the  enactment  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  the  percentage  plan  1 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Gulick  plan  ? 

li&.  Raker.  The  Gulick  plan  to  repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion  law 
and  admit  Japanese  and  to  naturalize  Chinese  and  Japanese  over 
here  who  are  native  bom. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Dr.  Gulick  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  of  a  pro- 
Mongolian  than  he  is  a  pro-American. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  ends  all  of  my  examination  now. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  You  remember  that  during  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon I  referred  to  a  conference  mth  Dr.  Gmick  and,  when  he  asked 
me  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  Japan  to  bring  about  a  better  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  better  conditions  industrially,  I  called  in  a 
stenographer  and  dictated  a  statement  which  wa&  then  written  out 
and  then,  later,  put  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  By  having  one  of  the 
legislative  committee  men  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
attendance  here  at  the  committee  hearing,  he  telephoned  over  to  the 
office  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  transcribed  notes  that  I  dictated 
at  that  time.     It  was  on  "February  24,  1917.     I  would  like  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Oyster  (reamng) : 

Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick, 
Care  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Guy, 

3Si  Pine  Street t  San  Francisco ^  Calif. 

There  ou^t  to  be  no  miaapprehensioii  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  labor 
movement  m  Japan.  Like  the  individual,  the  aggregation  or  association  of  humans 
can  not  escape  tne  pitfalls  and  errors  that  are  common  attributes  of  the  human.  The 
movement  of  labor  which  seeks  to  redress  for  ^Tongs,  improvement  of  the  material, 
economic  industnal  conditions  may  and  does  take  on  various  forms,  particularly 
according  to  the  national  and  racial,  as  well  as  industrial,  drcumstances. 

Any  ox^ganized  effort  of  the  workers  which  is  antagonized  on  the  part  of  govern- 
mental authoritv  is  likely  to  develop  into  secret  effort,  and  hence  so-called  radical 
and  oftentimes  impractical,  so  far  as  tjie  attainment  of  any  tangible  results  are  con- 
cerned, except  as  it  manifests  antagonism  to  constituted  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  organized  labor  movement  pampered  by  governmental 
agency  will  tend  to  make  the  organization  ineffective. 

My  idea  of  what  the  governmental  attitude  should  be  is  to  accord  feredom  of  the 
right  of  orcfanization,  freedom  to  the  right  of  expression,  freedom  to  exercise  the 
normal  activities  of  the  human  being.  The  workers  hold  in  principle  that  which  is 
legal  for  any  one  person  to  do  is  not  illegal  when  done  by  two  or  more  peraons,  but 
the  act  in  itself  must  be  held  to  be  either  le^l  or  illegal;  that  it  is  no  more  illegal  for 
two  or  more  persons  to  do  a  legal  act  than  it  is  for  any  one  person  to  do  it;  that  is, 
the  right  by  associated  eftort  to  agree  to  perform  labor  or  to  withhold  labor,  to  give 
patronage  or  witJihold  patronage. 

The  exercise  of  these  activities  by  the  workers  may  in  the  beginning  find  crude 
expredpion  and  possibly  going  beyond  a  mark  which  has  been  frowned  down  by 
(rovernments  such  as  Japan.  Even  in  its  present  development,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  by  which  men  and  associations  of  men  learn  to  do  the  right  thing,  learn  to  limit 
tlie  exe^'i.•*o  of  their  own  ai  tivities  and  the  new  found  power  which  comes  from 
aasoriation. 

J  hold  that  it  i'^  a  common  attribute  of  man  to  endeavor  by  every  honorable  means 
U)  improve  tlieir  condition. 

There  are  no  people  for  whom  improvement  in  conditions  is  so  essential  as  the  work- 
ing pejnle,  and  even  the  errors  and  mistakes  which  are  part  of  the  human  develop- 
ment whetlier  as  individuals  or  in  association,  are  in  themselves  educational  to  the 
workers,  to  the  employers,  to  the  Government,  and  to  society  at  large.  Nothing  can 
be  done  by  the  workers  for  themselves  for  their  own  improvement,  the  improvement 
of  those  dependent  upon  them,  but  will  find  its  reflex  in  industry,  in  commerce, 
in  Gf)vernment,  in  sooietary  conditions,  and  make  for  the  entire  uplift  of  all. 
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You  will  observe  that  I  am  speakiiig,  or  rather  tbinkinf  alond,  upon  the  subject 
which  has  grown  up<)n  me  with  my  years  of  life  and  activity  an&  experience. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Government's  changing  in 
policy  so  that  the  full  freedom  to  exercise  these  activities  can  be  tolerated  or  permitted 
or  sanctioned  by  law  or  by  governmental  agents. 

But  I  say  this  from  my  experience  and  observation,  not  in  America  alone  but  of 
a  study  as  well  as  observation  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  tlie  organized 
labor  movement  in  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  wherever  sxich  an  effort 
has  been  made,  and  it  holds  good  wherever  it  is  undertaken  and  wherever  it  has 
developed  and  grown. 

If  those  in  authority  in  Japan  can  and  will  take  the  position  outlined,  it  wili  mal^e 
for  the  increasing  and  best  development  of  the  Japanese  people  and  the  Japanese 
Government  and  for  the  Japanese  taking  their  place  among  the  advanced  nations  of 
the  world,  it  will  prove  an  incentive  and  impulse  in  the  most  effective  way. 
Respectfully, 

Samubl  Gompbrs. 
President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Gk>MPERs.  As  I  say^  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  that  in  a 
conference  with  Dr.  Gulich,  when  he  asked  me  to  give  an  explana- 
tion as  to  my  opinion  as  to  what  could  or  should  be  done  in  Japan 
for  the  establishment  of  better  conditions  and  better  relations  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  employers,  between  the  workers  and 
the  masses,  and  the  government,  I,  off  hand,  called  in  a  stenographer 
and  off-hand  dictated  the  statement  which  has  just  been  read  to 
you. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  interesting  statement. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  was  about  four  and  a  half  years  ago,  which 
by  the  way  was  published  in  Japan  broadcast  and  brougnt  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  to  the  friendly  society  of  which  Mr. 
Suzuki  is  president,  and  it  was  generally  and  freely  discussed,  and 

Serhaps  may  be  that  on  account  of  the  general  publicity  and  the 
iscussions  of  this  subject  that  the  invitation  was  extended  to  me 
to  visit  Japan. 

The  Chairman:  Now,  if  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will 
adjourn  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

(Whereupon  at  4.15  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

HotTSE  of  Representati>^s, 
Wednesday^  August  lOj  1921, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  commission  have  something  in  addition 
to  offer  this  morning? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  some  in- 
dorsements which  I  would  like  to  have  put  into  the  record.  They 
have  come  from  Hawaii  since  the  opposition  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  been  put  forward.  They  are  not  very  long 
and  if  I  may  have  them  included  in  the  record  I  will  submit  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

HoxoLVLr. 

Walteb  Dillingham, 

Willard  Hotel,  Washingtony  D,  C: 
Honolulu  Welding  &  Machine  Co.  employs  dozen  skilled  raechanfcs,  who  in* 
dividuaUy  and  collectively  indorse  and  urge  the  importation  of  oriental  Inbor, 
as  requested  by  your  commission.     It  is  only  solution  save  Hawaii's  chief 
Industry,  which  will  collapse  under  present  conditions. 

Frank  Howes,  PreMdent- 
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Honolulu. 
Retlaw, 

WiUard,  Washinfftan,  Z>.  C; 

Father  Harding,  Catholic  priest  of  New  Orleans,  extensive  traveler,  pub- 
lisher, after  five  weeks*  investigation  in  Hawaii,  at  lecture  before  Columbus 
Welfare  Club,  leading  Catholic  organization  Hawaii,  affiliated  National  Catho- 
lic Welfare  Council,  strongly  advocated  admission  Chinese  absolutely  neces- 
sary preservation  prosperity  here;  praised  conditions  on  plantations;  stated 
provisions  for  comfort,  health,  safety  worlters;  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  finest 
lie  had  seen  anywhere  in  world. 

CsEsawN,  PreHdeni. 


Honolulu. 
Hetlaw, 

Willard,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Honolulu  chapter,  American  Association  of  Engineers,  80  members,  by  let- 
ter ballot  favor  indorsement,  overwhelming  majority. 

Geobqe  Collins,  Secretary, 


HiLO,  Hawaii. 
Retlaw, 

WiUard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Board  of  trade,  Hilo,  approved  labor  resolution. 


Honolulu,  July  17,  1921. 

C  HIT^LING  WOBTH, 

WiUard,  Washitigton,  D.  C: 

Hawaiian  Civic  Club  indorsed  resolution  regular  meeting  July  first.    Kame- 
hameha  Alumiii  Association  indorsed  resolution  last  meeting. 

Duncan,  President. 


Honolulu,  July  26,  1921. 
Retlaw, 

WiUard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Legion  executive  committee  sending  Withington  following  to-day.  "  Expect 
you  to  support  report  of  Americanism  committee  as  adopted  by  second  national 
convention,  which  covered  this  department's  Instructions  to  its  delegates,  es- 
IHiCially  that  part  which  calls  for  a  diversification  of  alien  population  with  a 
view  to  military,  social,  and  economic  safety.  Present  this  to  National  Legion 
officials  and  urge  their  support  to  legislation  now  proposed  to  give  Hawaii 
this  diversified  alien  population  in  the  interests  of  Americanism  and  American 
control  here.    Above  department  executive  committee  action  to-day." 

Butler. 

Note. — "Retlaw"  is  a  code  word  meaning  "Walter  F.  Dillingham,"  used  as 
an  address*  to  save  cable  tolls. 


Honolulu,  July  28,  1921. 

Dillingham,  WiUard  Hotel,  Washington,  Z).  C: 

Maui  Post,  No.  8,  protests  against  declarations  made  by  president  American 
Fecieratlon  of  Labor  regarding  importation  of  Chinese  labor  for  Hawaii. 

0*SULLIVAN. 


Honolulu,  August  S,  1921. 

Dillingham,  NewWUlard,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Our  society  of  600  women  unanimously  indorse  Hawaii  emergency  labor  bill. 

Kaahumanu  Society, 
Lucy  K.  Peabody,  President. 
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Honolulu,  August  ff,  192L 

DnxiNOHAM,  New  WUlardj  Washinffton,  D.  C: 

Mailing  you  to-day  resolutions  adopted  by  Kohala  Post,  Kauai  Post,  Aiuerlcuii 
Legion,  protesting  attitude  American  Federation  Labor  and  supporting  Hawaiian 
emergency  labor  bill.    You  already  bave  similar  resolution  Maui  Post 

O'SuLLiVAN,  Adjutant, 


Honolulu,  August  6, 1921. 

DiLLiNOHAM,  New  WUlard,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Our  society,  numbering  325,  unanimously  indorse  Hawaii  emergency  labor 
bill. 

Daughters  and  Sons  of  Hawailin  Wabbiobs. 
M.  A.  Taylor,  Premier. 


Honolulu,  August  9,  102L 
Dillingham, 

New  Willard.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Continued  prosperity  of  more  than  150  homestending  families  dependent  upon 
prosperity  of  Makee  Sugar  Co.,  to  wliom  we  sell  our  crops  of  cane.  Said  com- 
pany face  destruction  through  labor  shortage.  Myself  and  neighbors  urje 
passage  labor  relief  bill  now  in  Congress. 

Elmer  M.  Cheatham. 


Waialua,  Hawaii,  June  28,  J921. 
Hawaiian  Labor  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  request  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Association. 
I  herewith  submit  my  views  of  the  labor  situation  on  this  plantation. 

It  is  indeed  critical  and  becomes  more  so  each  day,  as  men  are  leaving  for 
the  pineapple  fields  and  Japan :  every  steamer  to  Japan  takes  a^  many  as  can 
get  passage. 

This  mill  is  grinding  about  70  per  cent  of  normal  and  doing  that  at  the 
expense  of  future  crops,  as  nothing  has  so  far  been  done  for  the  1923  crop. 
Our  output  this  year  is,  to  date,  14,554  tons,  as  against  25,037  tons  on  the 
same  date  in  1919,  or  10,483  tons  behind  normal.  I  am  taking  1919  as  a 
standard,  as  the  Japanese  strike  started  on  January  19,  1920,  and  lasted  till 
July  12,  1920.  Even  then  our  grinding  between  the  same  dates  was  only  Tii)S, 
tons  le.s8  than  this  year,  about  three  days*  grinding. 

This  crop  which  should  end  September  1,  1921,  will  run  well  into  1922  and 
will  mean  we  will  have  to  throw  out  about  2,500  acres  of  cane  land.  We  nn: 
finishing  up  what  work  we  have  started  about  the  factory,  but  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  abandon  any  future  work. 

Our  present  labor  is  not  over  .50  per  cent  efficient.  After  my  experience  of 
about  22  years  on  sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii,  I  must  say  tlie  Chinese  aiv 
the  best  laborers  we  have. 

I  am  an  American,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  United  States,  and  believe 
in  America  first,  but  I  think  the  only  salvation  for  the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii  is  to  get  Chinese  labor. 

W.  A.  Kinney, 
Chief  Engineer,  Waialua  Agriculture  Co.  {Ltd.). 

(Mr.  Kalanianaok  submitted  for  the  record  the  following  cable- 
grams:) 

[IVlegram.] 

HiLO,  Hawaii,  August  10,  1921. 
Delegate  Kalanianaole, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

North  Hilo  Civic  Club  urge  passage  Hawaii  emergency  labor  bill. 

Makanxh,  Secretary. 
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Hux),  Hawaii,  August  7,  1921, 
Delegate  Kalanianaole, 

Washington^  D.  C: 

Waiakea  Homesteaders'  Association  urge  passage  Hawaii  emergency  labor 
biU. 

Keola,  President. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
put  in  the  record  a  letter  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  from  E. 
Clemens  Horst,  a  hop  grower,  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  known  to 
the  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Horst  having  appeared  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Rak£B.  What  is  his  attitude  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  opposition.    His  letter  is  as  follows : 

San  Fbancisco,  August  5,  1921, 
lion.  Albebt  Johnson, 

Chairman  Committee  ow,  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dkab  Mb.  Johnson  :  In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  should  allow  no 
further  importations,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters'  de- 
mand for  Asiatic  labor  there  is  an  especially  good  reason  why  it  should^  be 
denied.  Our  sugar  production  is  roughly  2,000,000,000  pounds  per  year.  Our 
sugar  exports  are  roughly  1,000,000,000  pounds  per  year.  Let  us  cut  out  our 
exports  of  sugar  instead  of  trying  to  compete  with  foreign  markets  by  lowering 
the  American  wage  scale  to  the  level  of  Asiatic  labor.  An  export  trade  that 
needs  importation  of  Asiatic  or  any  other  cheap  labor,  or  any  other  foreign 
labor,  should  not  be  supported.  If  we  were  to  support  such  a  policy  on  sugar, 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  refusing  the  same  support  on  every  other  product 
of  the  farm,  the  factory,  and  the  mine. 

We  import  5,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  year.  We  should  sufficiently  in- 
crease sugar  tariffs  so  that  American  sugar  planters  can  sell  their  product  at 
home  at  a  price  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  pay  a  proper  American  w*age 
scale.  The  same  policy  should  apply  to  everything  that  can  be  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Faithfully,  E.  C.  Hobst. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  long  telegram  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution,  signed  by  Gilbert  J.  Waller,  jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  which 
was  forwarded  to  me  by  Congressman  Julius  Kahn,  and  which  may  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

San  Fbancisco,  Calif.,  August  6, 1921, 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 

Congressional  Building,  Waf*hingtonf  D.  C: 

On  the  suKscstion  of  Mr.  Sam  Bissinger,  I  again  address  you  the  following 
lele^ram,  hoping  that  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  aid  me  in  my  opposition, 
and  I  take  thi^  opportunity  of  again  thanking  you  for  your  many  kind  favors 
of  the  past.  As  a  citizen  of  Hawaii,  I  oppose  the  emergency  alien  labor  resolu- 
tion now  before  Congress  which  the  planters  are  strenuously  trying  to  force. 
It  will  retard  civilization  of  the  Territory,  Indefinitely  postponing  solution  of 
labor  problem,  creating  an  aggravated  condition  later.  Present  schemes  lead 
from  i)an  to  fire.    Planters  desire  domination  labor. 

No  sincere  effort  yet  made  to  introduce  citizen  labor  spite  of  idleness  in  main- 
Umd,  and  my  personal  experience  justifies  statement  that  one  white  laborer 
f^iuals  two  orientals  in  capacity  for  work.  Present  unemployment  mainland 
affords  planters  uniiriH'edented  opportunity  for  sincere  effort  to  try  out  citizen 
Inhur.  Congress  ought  at  least  delay  action  pending  such  experiment.  Planters' 
m(»tlves  purely  mercenary.  Americanization  and  welfare  of  Territory  appeals 
to  fliem  only  when  sensitive  pocket  ner\'e  is  touched.  Planters  responsible  pres- 
*'Jit  alien  population — Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipinos,  Koreans,  Porto  Kicans. 
Within  decade  planters  publicly  supported  Japanese  to  dominate  labor  market 
Now  regret  and,  realizing  pulse  of  America,  magnify  Japanese  menace  in  their 
statements.    Americanization  Territory  all  poppycock.    Sole  motive  mercenary, 
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cheaper  labor.  Personally  am  strongly  anti-Jupanese,  but  know  iiuporution 
Chinese  labor  can  not  solve  present  or  future  problems.  Will  increase  difficul 
ties.  All  interests  independent  of  planters*  control  oppose  equalization  Anieri 
can  with  oriental  working,  living  standards  at  expense  of  former.  Result,  m 
rogression.  Firm  I  am  treasurer  and  director  of  now  passing  through  the  ki<« 
stressful  period  existence  due  Chinese  competition,  which  competition  planter 
now  are  and  have  for  years  been  assisting.  My  firm  is  cooperative  grazing  com 
pany,  which  during  World  War  sold  beef  to  American  Army  at  lower  prices  than 
Army  purchased  anywhere  in  America.  Policy  purely  public  spirited  at  tm 
necessity  for  cooperation.  Army  lack  of  transportation  confined  Army's  source 
supply  to  Territory.  If  advantage  were  taken  prevailing  conditions,  10  ceiit$ 
pound  more  could  have  been  charged  Army.  Even  then  would  have  bought 
cheaper  price  than  California  or  eastern  supplies.  Record  War  Departm^ot 
will  confirm  statement.  Comparison  of  this  record  with  planters  Invited.  Dar- 
ing war  largest  stockholder  of  firm  employing  me  refused  to  employ  aliecs 
claiming  exemption  grounds  alien  subjects.  Planters  encouraged  aliens  to  cym 
exemption  on  same  grounds.  Same  stockholder  paid  annual  bonus  of  Libera 
bonds.  Plantation  managers  informed  me  planters  did  not  for  fear  of  d:^ 
satisfaction  to  aliens.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  Honolulu  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  planters*  tool,  elected  German  president.  Motive,  placate  GeraiaE 
element,  mercenary  reasons.  Lack  of  more  general  opposition  due  mostly  fear 
of  consequences  of  opposftlon  to  planters*  interests.  Residents  of  Pacific  Coe?t 
Stfetes  realize  the  passage  of  bill  will  mean  increased  influx  Hawaiian-born  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  and  others  who  are  American  citizens.  I  seek  your  ralued  oppo^ 
sition  to  this  bill  and  would  court  an  investigation  by  a  commission  that  mlebt 
be  sent  there. 

GtLBBBT  J.  Waixeb,  Jr. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  that  connection,  I  received  a  cablegram  from  Mr. 
Hindle,  urging  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  I  answered  it 
I  also  received  two  letters  from  business  men  in  San  Francisco  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  and  I  answered  them.  I  would  like  to  insert 
that  cablegram  and  the  letters,  with  my  answers,  in  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

HoNOf>i.ar. 
Representative  Rakkb, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Labor  here  Is  not  opposed  to  Hawaiian  Delegate's  bill,  importation  Chinese  to: 
agricultural  purposes.  Tou  know  the  previous  bills,  as  well  as  this  one«  are  dMc 
and  deserve  your  support,  not  opposition.  Try  and  see  the  Ught,  as  placed 
by  the  labor  commission  from  this  Territory. 

W.  H.  HwDCX 

House  of  Repbesentativgs, 
Wa»hingtony  D.  C,  August  9,  /P2J. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hindle, 

Honolulu^  Hawaii. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Hindle:  Your  wireless,  regarding  the  Hawaiian  bUI,  authoriz 
ing  importation  of  Chinese  In  Hawaii,  at  hand.  I  remember  very  clearly  tb^ 
hearings  had  before  the  Committee  on  Immigration  on  the  two  separate  bilL^ 
\\hich  you  sponsored,  and  your  appearance  before  such  committee. 

This  Chinese  importation  legislation  does  not  have  a  ghost  of  a  cbanc*>  t« 
pass  and  become  a  law.  There  is  every  argument  against  it.  The  importatioc 
of  Asiatic  coolie  labor  into  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its  Territories  wnuld 
be  a  severe  blow  to  the  principles  for  which  America  stands.  We  want  fr« 
labor,  not  involuntary  servitude,  no  peon  nor  serf  1id>or. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  men  was  abolished  by  the  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  enacted  subsequent  thereto 
and  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  going  back  to  the  conditions  existing  befort 
tibie  passage  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  and  there  should  be  none.  This  bill 
permits  and  authorizes  involuntary  servitude  and  peonage,  as  well  as  violat- 
ing the  organic  act  of  the  Territo)*y  of  Hawaii  admitting  it  as  a  Territory  into 
the  Union. 

I  am,  yours,  most  truly, 

JoHK  S.  IUso»  M.  C. 
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San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  9, 1921, 
Hon.  John  JS.  Rakeb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Waahinffton,  D,  C: 

We  respectfully  ask  your  support  for  the  Hawaiian  immigration  measure 
Qow  before  Congress.  This  measure  is  vital  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Hawaiian 
Territory,  and  their  prosperity  is  very  necessary  to  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have 
extensive  business  connections  there,  and  we  tire  assured  by  reliable  business 
men  that  this  measure  is  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  islands. 

W.  P.  Puller  &  Co. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washin^on,  D.  C,  August  9,  1921. 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(tBNTlkmen  :  Your  telegram  of  August  8  regarding  the  Hawaiimi  immigration 
measure,  now  before  Congress,  at  hand. 

This  measure  violates  the  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  organic  act  admitting  Hawaii  as  a  Territory,  and  would 
establish  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  Involuntary  servitude,  peonage, 
nnd  serfdom.  It  is  violative  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act.  Its  features  are 
(•ontrury  to  the  public  policy  of  America.  Anrerica.  stiinds  for  free  labor  and 
against  Involuntary  servitude,  peonage,  serfdom,  contract  labor,  and  coolie  labor 
(Chinese  as  well  as  Japanese),  so  you  can  see  that  the  resolution  is  having 
my  personal  and  most  careful  consideration. 

I  am.  yours,  most  truly,  . 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  letters  are  coming  to  the  committee 
on  this  subject,  but  I  will  not  put  them  in  the  record,  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  encumber  the  record  any  more  than  is  necessary. 

Mr.  DiiiLiXGHAM.  The  cablegrams  I  have  submitted  for  the  record 
are  from  different  societies,  individuals,  etc.,  including  the  American 
Leffion  posts  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Hak£R.  Are  the  American  Legion  posts  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  us  hear  that. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  read  this  resolution : 

Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Maui  Post,  No.  8,  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Hawaii,  that  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  has  made  public  certain  declarations,  as  published  in 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington  dated  July  11,  1921,  regarding 
the  House  resolution  which  authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
suspend  temporarily  the  laws  excluding  oriental  labor,  to  wit : 

"That  the  Hawaiian  planters  desire  the  importation  of  Chinese  labor,  be- 
cause Uiey  find  the  coolie  the  most  easily  exploited,  the  least  resentful  of  ex- 
ploitation and  brutality,  and  the  most  easUy  kept  in  bondage. 

Further : 

"Time  after  time  the  true  situation  in  Hawaii,  where  poverty  and  profiteering 
liave  been  pictured  in  t(»rms  almost  unbelierable,  has  been  presented  In  Govern- 
nw»nt  reporte  and  these  have  been  suppressed.  Present  reports  to  the  Department 
uf  I^bur  and  Congress  are  meaningless. 

"  Investigators  have  so  thoroughly  learned  their  lesson  by  experience  that 
they  now  Include  in  their  reports  only  a  few  tables  on  the  cost  of  living  and 
wages.  They  make  no  effort  to  depict  conditions  and  analyze  the  great  questions 
affecting  employment  in  Hawaii." 

Which  statements  are  entirely  without  foundation  and  absolutely  misrepre- 
sent the  true  situation. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  Maui  Post  No.  8,  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Hawaii,  protests  the  acceptance  of  these  declarations  without  a  close  and  im- 
partial investigation. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  posts  of  the 
Amerii-an  legion  in  the  Department  of  Hawaii,  requesting  that  they  take  action. 

lie  it  further  resolved,  that  the  executive  committee,  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Hawaii,  be  requested  to  forward  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  posts 
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of  this  department  to  the  national  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Ijt^gion. 
retiuesimg  it  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Immigration  »»f  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  executive  committee,  American  I^gi<«n,  I>ei>art- 
ment  of  Hawaii,  be  requested  to  send  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  p<ists  of  this 
department  to  the  Committees  on  Immigration  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  Maul  Post  No.  8,  Aineriran 
Legion,  Department  of  Hawaii,  do  petition  Congress  to  act  favorably  upon  uiul 
pass  the  joint  resolution  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  under  the  date 
of  June  20,  1921,  permitting  importation  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  limited 
periods,  of  sufficient  agricultural  labor  to  relieve  the  present  labor  ahortiigo.  tli»» 
passage  of  which  resolution  is  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Terrltorj*  «f 
Hawaii. 

Mr,  Raker.  By  whom  is  that  signed? 

Mr.  DiLLiN(]HAM,  That  resohition  is  by  Maui  Post,  No.  8,  American 
Legion,  I  will  read  you  this  cablegram  dated  August  6,  1^1,  ail- 
dressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Hawaiian  Emergency  Labor  Com- 
mission, as  follows : 

Mailing  you  to-day  resolution  adopted  by  Kohala  Post,  Kauai  Post.  Ameri«-an 
Legion,  protesting  attitude  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  supportiiis 
Hawaiian  emergency  labor  bill.    You  already  have  similar  resolution  Alaui  Post. 

O'SuLUVAN,  Adjutant. 

That  refers  to  the  resolution  that  I  have  just  read  and  to  two 
others  whose  complete  text  I  have  not  yet  received. 

Mr,  Eaker.  How  many  men  are  there  in  that  post? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know  how  many  men  there  are  in  the 
different  posts,  but  Hawaii  was  very  well  represented  on  the  roster 
of  the  last  war.  There  was  a  very  high  percentage  of  service  men. 
and  a  great  many  of  them  are  memS&rs  of  the  American  Legion 
posts. 

Mr.  Kakek.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  a&  many  as  10  mtioabers  of 
that  post? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  am  very  sure  that  there  are  a  great  many 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  At  the  time  America  went  into  the  World 
War  Hawaii  was  one  of  the  few  places  that  had  100  per  cent  effi- 
ciency in  her  National  Guard,  or  sufficient  to  replace  every  man  in 
the  regular  service.  At  that  time  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  in  the  Territory  available. 

Mr.  Kalanianaolb.  Out  of  the  population  down  there,  includins 
American,  Hawaiian,  etc.,  we  had,  when  the  draft  came  on,  about 
10,000  men  in  service. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  telegram  from  the  TJniversitv 
of  Illinois  Alumni  Association  of  Hawaii,  which  I  think  might  he 
inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  that  permission. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

HoNOLxn^u,  August  7,  1921. 
Representative  Guy  L.  Shaw, 

Congress  Hall  Hotel,   Washington: 

We  strongly  indorse  Hawaii's  emergency  labor  bill  now  before  C3ons:Fvsst. 
We  live  here  and  know  that  diversified  alien  field  labor,  which  will  not  repla<v 
or  compete  with  citizens'  lalwr,  is  necessary  to  prevent  Japanese  control  Haw:ui 
and  her  industries. 

AxTTMNi  Unxversftt  lurNois. 
By  A.  B.  Clark. 
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August  9,  1921. 
Mr.  A«  B.  GiAEiK,  Honolulu,  Haumii, 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Clark:  I  received  your  cablegram  of  August  7  last  Sunday 
in  regard  to  the  alien  field-labor  condition  in  Hawaii. 

I  was  !nde«l  glad  to  receive  this  information  from  you.     I  tfra  heartily  in 
ue<*ord  with  the  question  of  preventing  Japanese  control  In  the  islands. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Guy  L.  Shaw. 

Mr.  DiLMNGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  has  prepared,  at  your  request,  a  statement  for 
this  committee.  Mr.  Mead  has  prepared  a  statement  covering  some 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Gompers  in  his  testimony,  which  I  would  also 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mead  has 
been  called  out  of  town  and  will  not  be  here  this  morning.  If  that 
could  be  placed  in  the  record  following  Mr.  Irwin's  statement 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Dn.LiNGHAM.  Mr.  Mead.  He  has  been  here  before  the  com- 
mittee.   I  have  not  the  statement  here,  but  Mr.  Mead  has  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  place  it  in  the  record  we  will  hear 
him. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  would  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Mead  appear  be- 
fore the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  a  few  questions  we  will  want  to 
ask  him. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  HABEY  lEWDT,  ATTOBITEY  GENEBAL  OF 

THE  TEBEITOEY  OF  HAWAn. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this 
is  a  statement  that  I  have  prepared  after  some  search  and  study  of 
tlie  authorities,  relating  principally  to  the  constitutional  questions 
involved  and  which  have  been  raised  during  these  hearings.  The 
statement  is  as  follows : 

Bbikf  in  Support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  171. 

'NVrj*  eiirly  during  the  hearing  before  this  committee  it  was  suggested  by 
.Tiidge'  Uuker  that  the  resolution  under  consideration,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
Ik»  declared  unconstitutional,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  thir- 
(♦*eiitU  amendment  and  as  contemplating  a  system  of  peonage  and  enforced 
servitude. 

Such  tt  system  was  so  far  from  anytlnng  which  the  members  of  this  commis- 
sion had  in  mind  that  the  suggestion  was  not  taken  very  seriously,  and  it  was 
only  when  II' presentative  Cable  filed  his  brief  on  this  point  that  we  began  to 
realize  that  some  members  of  the  committee  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
cMjistitutionallty  «f  the  measure  now  under  consideration.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  If  a  constitutional  question  is  involved  at  all  it  should  have 
b#»e!i  settle<l  at  the  outset  rather  than  at  the  conclusion  of  these  extensive 
hen  rings. 

I  am  very  well  convlncd.  however,  that  the  doubts  which  have  been  expressed 
rehitlve  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  resolution  are  the  result  of  a  misconcep- 
rifiii  of  the  entire  labor  proposition  in  Hawaii.  I  take  it  that  the  reasons  urged 
liy  ilr.  Table  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  resolution  cover  practically 
every  ground  of  objection  that  can  be  raised. 

Mr.  Cable  bases  his  opinion  upon  two  grounds  only,  namely : 

( 1 )  That  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  an  immigrant  would  be  compelled 
to  repay  his  pa^^age  money,  and  would  therefore  be  compelled  to  work  out  a 
%}eht^  under  which  circumstances  his  service  would  amount  to  peonage;  and 

<2)  That  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  a  person  would  be  brought 
"  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States    ♦     ♦     ♦    as  a  slave  or  to  be 
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held  to  service  or  labor,"  in  violation  of  a  statute  which  Mr.  Cable  contendjs  was 
enacted  by  Congress  as  a  "  result  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,"  and  pnnrannt 
to  the  power  vested  in  Congress  l).v  the  second  section  of  the  amendment. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  misapprehension  as  to  the  way  thea<?  laborers 
would  be  treated  is  due  to  a  failure  on  our  part  to  lay  before  the  committee  a 
detailed  plan  of  operation.  We  have  at  all  times  believed,  however,  and  «t1U 
believe,  that  those  details  might  be  safely  left  to  the  "sound  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  I^bor,  who 
are  directly  charged  with  the  power  and  duty  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
resolution.  The  resolution  provides  that  (a)  when  the  President  shall  have 
found,  and  by  proclamation  so  declared,  that  an  emergency  exists  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  by  reason  of  a  shortage  of  labor  (b)  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  adroit  into  Hawaii 
a  sufficient  number  of  aliens,  otherwise  inadmissible,  to  overcome  such  shortage 
We  are  therefore  safeguarded  by  the  fact,  first,  that  the  President  must  first 
determine  and  declare  that  such  an  emergency  exists ;  second,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  find  and  determine  the  actual  shortage  and  admit  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  overcome  the  shortage;  and.  third,  the  aliens  can  be  admitted 
and  employed  only  pursuant  to  the  regulations  and  conditions  to  be  by  him 
prescribed. 

While  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  others  to  the  effect  that  the 
resolution  contemplates  the  bringing  In  of  50,000  Chinese  are  not  partlculaily 
germane  to  the  purposes  of  this  brief,  the  attention  of  this  committee  fa  called 
to  the  fact  that  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  no  such  result  could  by  any 
possibility  be  achieved.  We  claim  a  total  shortage  of  only  14,500  laborers,  end 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  declare  the  shortage  to  be 
any  greater  than  it  really  is.  Before  we  could  believe  that  we  would  have  tn 
assume  that  the  Secretary  of  tabor  would,  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  him  by  this  resolution,  willfully  fail  to  carry  out  the  plain  provisionB 
of  the  law,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  indulge  in  any  such  presumption. 

Our  failure  to  give  the  committee  the  details  of  the  plan  by  which  this  labor 
would  be  handled  is  due  entirely  to  our  belief  that  those  details  could  be  safely 
left  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  We  have  at  all 
times  been  absolutely  certain  that  in  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  and 
conditions  under  which  these  aliens  might  be  admitted  and  employed  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  properly  protect  them  from  the  evils  whldi  Mr.  Gompers 
imagines  would  follow  on  the  heels  of  this  resolution.  We  did  not  nor  do  we 
now  imagine  that  those  regulations  would  permit  of  any  **  system  of  peonage," 
of  any  "  enforced  servitude,"  of  any  laborer  "  being  shackled  to  the  Job,**  of  any 
laborer  "  being  held  to  service,"  or  any  other  method  of  oppressing  labor.  We 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  ability  and  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
protect  labor.  Mr.  Gompers  and  other  opponents  of  the  resolution  either  do 
not  join  with  us  in  this  expression  of  confidence  or  they  have  entirely  overlooked 
the  fact  that  every  detail  by  which  this  labor  la  to  be  handled  la  entirely  within 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  promul- 
Grat^  anv  re^ulntions  wMcli  ^von^(l  neriiiit  of  any  form  of  peonace.  nor  <1o  we 
(desire  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Cable's  idea  of  the  laborer  becoming  **  Indeibted  •*  to 
some  person  or  persons,  sincere  as  we  believe  it  to  be.  Is  founded  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts  and  the  purposes  of  this  commission.  Even  In  the 
days  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  people  of  Hawaii  were  uncontrolled  by  any 
such  constitutional  restrictions  as  now  govern  us,  no  contract  laborers  wlilch 
were  brought  in  were  ever  compelled  to  repay  their  passage  jDones,  The  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  has  expended  in  the  past  millions  of  dollars  In  bringing  in 
European  immigrants  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  white  population,  not  one 
dollar  of  which  has  been  charged  up  to  such  immigrants.  So  far  as  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  details  of  the  plan,  we  guarantee  to 
advocate  that  the  passage  money  of  any  such  alien  will  not  be  deducted  from 
his  pay  or  otherwise  charged  against  him. 

Mr.  Cable's  further  statement,  sincere  though  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  th«ae 
aliens  would  be  "  held  to  service  "  contrary  to  the  slave  trade  act.  Is  also  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  and  the  purposes  of  this<!ommlssion. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  pennlt 
of  any  such  alien  being  contracted  out  to  any  particular  employer  for  a  de&ilte 
period  of  time,  nor  is  it  our  desire  that  he  should  be  so.  Th^only  restriction 
that  would  be  placed  upon  such  aliens  upon  their  entry  into  Hawaii  would  be 
that  they  would  engage  only  in  agricultural  work  or  such  other  (dass  of  work 
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jiH  tliej'  mi^ht  be  admitted  for.  They  would  have  absolute  freedom  of  move- 
nient  throughout  the  Territory,  with  the  right  to  engage  In  agricultural  pur- 
suits on  their  own  account  or  to  choose  their  own  employer;  to  go  and  come  as 
tliey  choose,  with  the  sole  restrictions  that  they  can  remain  for  a  limited  t(me 
only ;  and  if  they  attempt  to  engage  in  a  class  of  labor  other  than  the  general  one 
for  which  they  were  admitted  they  would  be  subject  to  deportation. 

If  there  remains  auy  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
as  to  whether  or  not  under  the  general  terms  of  the  resolution  as  now  framed 
tli<»se  details  may  be  safely  left  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  executive 
<>fni*ers  of  the  Government  then  we  recommend  that  the  resolution  be  n mended 
S4»  ais  to  provide  in  termsj  agalUvSt  repayment  of  passage  money,  and  for  entire 
f  rc-^edoin  of  movement. 

Tlie  foregoinj;  statement,  which  Is  preliminary  in  its  nature,  appears  to  us 
t<»  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  some  misapprehensions  as  to 
the  roal  purpose  of  the  resolution  and  of  this  commission. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  RESOLUTION  ON  EXISTING  LAW. 

The  question  wns  raised  durlnj?  the  hearings  as  to  whether  or  not  before 
this  resolution  could  become  effective  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  certain 
of  the  Federal  statutes.  Mr.  Cable  has  very  ably  discussed  this  feature  in  his 
hTiof  and  has  undoubtedly  arrived  at  the  correct  legal  conclusion.  Without 
further  discussing  this  feature,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  special  law  such 
.IS  this  resolution  would  be,  amends,  repeals,  or  suspends  all  previous  law  to 
tho  extent  that  tlie  same  are  inconsiistent  therewith. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION. 

It  has  been  said  during  the  hearings  that  the  resolution  under  consideration 
is  unconstitutional  because  It  violates  the  principles  of  the.  thirteenth  amend- 
in  (»nt.    That  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

'*  Neither  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  shall  exist  within  the  T^nlted 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.** 

Whether  the  resolution  is  or  is  not  constitutional  must  be  determined  upon 
a  consideration  and  interpretation  of  its  language  and  the  language  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment.  The  distinction  between  the  (x>nstitutlonality  of  the 
lesoliition  and  its  antagonism  to  the  terms  of  existing  law  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind,  even  though  some  of  those  existing  laws  have  been  ena<?ted 
pursuant  to  the  second  section  of  the  thirteenth  amendment.  In  other  words, 
the  unconstitutionality  of  th«  resolution  must  be  proven  by  bringing  it  squarely 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  and  not  by  bringing  it! 
within  the  terms  of  any  act  pa.ssed  pursuant  to  the  second  section  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment.  And  unless  it  can  be  brought  squarely  within  the  terms 
of  the  prohibitions  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  it  would  operate  as  an  amend- 
ment pro  tanto  of  those  existing  statutes. 

The  amendment  abolishes  (1)  slavery  and  (2)  involuntary  servitude.  The 
rases  all  recognize  a  distinction  between  the  two  terms.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  the  term  **  slavery  **  as  used  in  the  amendment  refers  directly  to  the  form 
<»f  slavery  which  existed  in  the  South  when  human  beings  were  bought  and 
sr>id  as  chattels.  The  expression  "  involuntary  servitude"  has  been  held  to 
l)ave  n  wider  meaning  than  the  term  **  slavery  '*  and  includes  such  forms  of 
servitu<le  as  are  generally  described  as  peonage.  If,  therefore,  the  resolution 
is  unconstitutional  It  must  be  so  declared  because  of  some  system  of  '*  involun- 
tary servlttide"  which  It  permits  or  sanctions. 

If  we  are  Justified  In  our  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  executive. 
officers  of  our  Government — and  as  to  that  we  have  no  doubt — and  if  the  plan* 
should  be  worked  out  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  preliminary  Statement 
liereln  contained,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  how  such  service  or  employment 
ran  be  characterized  as  "  Involuntary  servitude."  Under  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  invite  a  certain  number  of  laborers  to 
fume  to  Hawaii  for  a  definite  period  of  time  to  engage  in  a  certain  kind  of. 
employment,  agricultural  or  otherwise,  upon  the  express  condition  that  if  they 
attempted  to  engage  in  other  employment  they  would  be  deported.  According 
to  our  conception  of  the  plan,  the  laborers  would  be  brought  in  without  expense 
to  themselves,  without  any  definite  contract  with  any  particular  employer,  with 
the  utmost  freedom  to  work  for  themselves  or  for  any  employer  whom  they 
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might  select,  and  with  entire  freedom  to  leave  that  employment  and  ^ 
another  employer.    The  laborer  Is  restricted  only  in  the  class  of  labor  \ 
he  may  do  and  is  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  before  he  leaves  his  I. 
Absblutely  every  step  in  the  plan  Is  voluntary  and  not  involuntary.     A  ^ 
tary  agreement  for  service,  while  it  might,  under  certain  clrcumstiinf  >  > 
repugnant  to  the  peonage  act,  can  not  be  brought  within  the  prohibition 
thirteenth   amendment. 

"  Thus,  If  one  should  agree  for  a  yearly  wage  to  serve  another  in  a  siarri 
capacity  during  his  life,  and  never  to  leave  his  estate  without  his  cons«*r  • 
contract  might  not  be  enforceable  for  want  of  a  legal  remedy*  or  mi.: 
void  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy,  but  the  servitude  could  not  proper. • 
termed  'involuntary*."     (Robertson  v.  Baldwin,  165  U.  S..  275;  17  Suh 
Rep.,  326-328.) 

I  desire  now  to  analyze  Mr.  Cable's  arguments  and  his  conclusion  thai 
resolution  is  unconstitutional.    This  conclusion  is  based  upon  an  Interpn't. 
of  the  language  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  in  conjunction  with  the  acf  t 
the  slave  trade  act  which  prohibits  the  "bringing  of  slaves  into  the  V' 
States."    We  have  attempted  to  point  out  above  that  the  Constitution  ra: 
be  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  a  statute  passed  pursuant  thereto,  and  thu' 
law.  before  it  can  be  declared  unconstitutional,  must  be  brought   ««j 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  without  regard  to  other  lau* 
in  addition  to  this  argument  Mr.  Cable's  conclusion  is  based  upon  an  \ri- 
premise.    He  argues  that  because  the  act  prohibiting  the  bringing  of  r* ' 
into  the  United  States  as  slaves,  or  "  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor/'  wa*  i^ 
as  "  a  result  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,"  the  present  resolution  Is  th* 
unconstitutional,  because  It  violates  the  provisions  of  that  act.    As  a  t 
of  fact,  the  act  to  which  he  refers  was  not  passed  as  **  a  result  of  the  thir- 
amendment,"  but  was  passed  in  1818,  approximately  a  half  century  WU»t 
adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  and  was  later  amended  by  sTi)»5r:' 
the  word  "  person  "  for  the  words  "  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  coh»r.** 
act  upon  which  Mr.  Cable  relies  had  no  reff*rence  to  voluntary  1al>or  <-«»n:' 
at  all,  and  was  aimed  solely  at  the  slave  trade. 

"The  purpofiie  of  the  statute  (85  Stat,  1139),  as  Interpreted  by  the  •• 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  and  to  prevent  the  Introductiim  of  « 
into  the  United  States  from  other  countries."  (U.  S.  v.  Ship  Garonne,  11 
73;  9  U.  S.  L.  ed.,  637.) 

It  appears  clear,  therefore,  that  the  act  under  consideration  was  not  i 
pursuant  to  the  second  section  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  and  any  con* 
based  upon  any  such  theory  must  of  necessity  be  unsound. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  peonage  statute  which  was  enacted  pn- 
to  the  thirteenth  amendment 

"  It  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  Congress  may  enforce  the  thirteenth  ani« ' 
by  direct  legislation  punishing  the  holding  of  a  person  In  slavery  or  in  r 
tary  servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.    In  the  exercise  of  thav 
Congress  has  enacted  these  sections  denouncing  peonage."     (Clyatt   r.  ■ 
197;  U.  S.,-207;  25  Sup.  Ct  Rep..  42^-431.) 

But,  as  above  pointed  out,  the  resolution  under  consideration  cnn  ' 
regarded  as  even  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  the  peonage  act  for  th«*  * 
that  the  element  of  Indebtedness  is  lacking.    "What  is  peonage?    It  : 
defined  as  a  status  or  condition  of  compulsory  service  based  upon  the  ixy: 
ness  of  the  peon  to  the  master.    The  basic  fact  is  indebtedness.**     (<^'.' 
U.  S.,  supra.) 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  and  the  outline  of  the  general  plan  n  ^ 
developed  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  how  it  can  further  be  contended  t: 
resolution  permits  of  any  form  of  Involuntary  servitude  or  of  any  per^** 
"held  to  service  or  labor"  or  any  form  of  peonage,  either  as  prohlbit««l 
Constitution  or  the  acts  under  discussion.    Some  mention  has  been  msi*- 
fact  that  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  a  laborer  who  failed  to  eami 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  was  allowed  to  enter  Hawaii  would  be   r 
and  deported.    i?hat  would  undoubtedly  be  true«  but  we  can  not  sh*  m-' 
tinction  between  that  procedure  and  the  procedure  which  Is  now  follov^-' 
our  laws  relative  to  the  entry,  for  example,  of  a  Chinese  merchant    t*'  ' 
resolution  a  laborer  may  be  admitted  to  Hawaii  to  engage  in  agricultnrv 
upon  the  condition  that  if  he  engages  in  any  other  occupation  he  wlU  bo  a- 
and  deported.     A  Chinese  merchant,  under  present  law,  is  adinfttr«! 
United  States  upon  the  condition  that  if  he  becomes  a  laborer  he  will  be  a^ 
and  deported.    We  can  see  no  difference  between  the  two  cases,  yet  no 
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been  heard  to  say  that  "involuntary  servitude"  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
merchant 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  G0\'ERNM:ENT  TO  ADMIT  OR  EXCLUDE  ALIENS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  of  this 
kind,  and  the  books  are  full  of  adjudicated  cases  on  this  point. 

*'  It  is  an  accepted  maxim  of  international  law  that  every  sovereign  nation 
has  Uie  power  as  inherent  in  sovereignty  and  essential  to  self-preservation  to 
forbid  the  entrance  of  foreigners  within  its  dominions  or  to  admit  them  on}y 
in  such  cases  and  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit  to  prescribe."  (Nishi- 
mara  Bkin  v,  U.  S.,  142  U.  S..  651-659.) 

"  It  is  an  accepted  maxim  of  international  law  that  the  Government  of  a  State 
may  prohibit  the  entrance  of  strangers  in  a  country,  and  may  therefore  regulate 
the  conditions  under  which  they  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  or  may  require 
and  compel  their  departure  from  it."  (Phill.  Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  ch.  10,  sec.  220; 
Feng  Que  Ting  v.  U.  S.,  149  U.  S.,  698 ;  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  1016.) 

In  my  opinion  the  resolution  would  be  held  constitutional. 

Harry  Irwin, 
Attorney  General  of  Hawaii, 
For  the  Hawaii  Labor  Emergency  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  O.,  August  10, 1921. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable^  thing,  I  will  say  for  the  attention  of 
the  lawyers  present,  the  extent  to  which  that  last  case  goes  in  hold- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Government  to  expel  from  its  borders  aliens 
rightfully  therein,  or  even  though  rightfully  therein.  In  that  case 
it  holds  that  tlie  power  of  the  sovereign  is  sufficiently  broad  to  expel 
those  people  at  any  time,  even  though  rightfully  within  the  borders 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Irwin,  your  position  is  that  this  resolution,  in 
so  far  as  it  contravenes  the  statutes  or  acts  of  Congress  or  is  incon- 
sistent therewith,  would  be  to  that  extent  construed  to  be  an  amend- 
ment of  such  statutes  whether  it  directly  refers  to  them  or  not? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLJSON.  And  that  the  only  basis  upon  which  its  unconsti- 
tutionality could  be  argued  would  be  that  it  came  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  exactly  my  position. 

Mr.  WiiiSON.  Well,  as  a  general  proposition  that  is  unquestionably 
correct.  Now,  then,  you  cut  out  all  of  the  questions  of  enforced  labor 
except  the  limiting  of  these  immigrants  to  agricultural  labor  in 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  the  act  of  departing  from  that  class  of  labor 
and  going  into  some  other  employment  you  make  a  cause  for  de- 
portation? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  such  a  violation  if  he  went  into 
some  other  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  could  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  say  to  the  immigrrant,  "  You  may  come  to  the  United 
States  and  remain  for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  then  your  stay 
ceases  and  determines."  That,  of  course,  would  be  conceded.  Then 
the  question  would  revolve  around  the  proposition  of  the  Government 
deporting  him  when  he  ceased  to  do  that  class  of  labor  specified  in 
the  legislative  measure  under  which  he  came. 

Mr.  Irwin,  And  which  he  impliedly  agreed  to  when  he  came. 
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Mr.  WcLBOK.  That,  in  substance,  is  your  whole  position  on  this 
subject  of  peonage? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Briefly  stated,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  should  intrust  the 
matter  of  the  details  of  these  regulations,  relative  to  the  time  of  their 
comingin  and  the  number  to  come  in,  to  the  executive,  department 
or  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  not  entirely  correct.  I  did  not  say  that  you 
should  do  it,  but  I  say  that  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  not  gone 
into  greater  detail  in  the  formulation  and  presentation  of  plans.  That 
would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Hawaiian  Commission;  that  is,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  intrust  the  details  to  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Government,  but  I  do  not  attempt  to  advise  the  committee  as  to  what 
it  should  do  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolution  before  the  committee  assumes  that. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  or  practicable  to 
pass  a  resolution  without  leaving  its  execution  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  department.  Of  course,  somebody  will  have  to  declare 
the  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  think  that  the  position  of 
merchants  or  students  coming  in  under  the  terms  of  the  Clunese  exclu- 
sion act  is  on  a  par  with  the  position  of  persons  coming  in,  or  being 
permitted  to  come  in,  under  this  resolution  to  work  for  wages? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  see  any  distinction  in  principle.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  facts  but  not  in  the  principle.  The  Chinese  merchant 
is  allowed  to  come  in  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  is  tied  down 
to  that  job  just  as  much  as  the  laborer  would  be  tied  down  to  his  job. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  restricted  as  to  what  he  shall  do,  and  in  some 
part  his  movements  or  activities  are  impeded. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  your  opinion  that  a  resolution  which  would  au> 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  arrange  for  an  immigrant  to  come  to 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  agree  to  stay  there  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  and  to  engage  in  a  certain  class  of  labor  during  that  period^  or^ 
say,  for  five  years,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  follow  that  par- 
ticular employment,  or  in  the  event  he  should  seek  other  Employ- 
ment  

Mr.  Irwin  (interposing).  Outside  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Outside  oi  that  class ;  yes.  It  is  your  opinion  that  a 
resolution  making  him  subject  to  deportation  on  account  of  thoe^ 
facts  would  not  be  in  violation  of  any  of  our  statutes  or  of  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  my  honest  and  considered  opinion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  is  not  violative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  whatsoever.  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  of  that  sort  was  ever  intended  either  by  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  hear  the  beginningof  the 
gentleman's  statement,  but  from  his  answer  to  one  of  Judge  Wilson's 
ouestions,  I  understand  that  his  position  is  that  certain  featoress  of 
tne  resolution  are  eliminated,  but  that  the  provision  that  a  man  mav 
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be  brought  over  there  to  engage  in  certain  induhtries  is  carried,  and 
that  the  penalty  of  deportation  is  provided  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Irwin,  l^erhaps  you  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  my  brief. 
I  was  merely  referring  to  what  our  conception  of  it  has  been  or  our 
p^eneral  conception  of  the  way  the  resolution  would  work  out.  It  is 
our  belief,  our  suggestion,  advice,  and  insistence  that  the  general 
plan  would  work  out  in  that  way.  I  further  stated  that  if  the  com- 
mittee had  any  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  could  be  safely  intrusted  to  execute  the  plan  along 
sucti  lines  as  would  prevent  involuntary  servitude,  peonage  labor, 
or  contract  labor,  we  would  suggest  that  the  resolution  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  in  teims  against  those  particular  things. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  about  what  I  understood  in  connection  with 
your  answer  to  Judge  Wilson's  question.  I  understood  you  to  say 
in  answer  to  Judge  Wilson  that  it  was  contemplated  that  these  men 
would  still  be  subject  to  deportation  if  they  left  the  labor  they  were 
brought  here  to  perform. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  they  would  be  segregated  from 
the  rest  of  the  population.  In  other  words,  if  they  were  brought 
over  there,  and  were  turned  loose  with  perfect  freedom  to  come  and 
go  as  they  chose,  how  could  you  prevent  them  from  mixing  and 
mingling  with  the  several  hundred  thousand  people  already  there, 
many  of  whom  are  of  kindred  race,  or  how  would  you  keep  them  so 
that  you  could  gather  them  together,  or  how  could  you  keep  them 
employed  in  that  particular  work  without  holding  them  in  some  sort 
of  custody? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  see  why  that  would  be  at  all  necessary.  The 
whole  matter  could  be  handled  through  the  Territorial  board  of 
immigration  or  through  some  simple  system  of  registration.  Of 
course,  that  is  simply  a  suggestion  of  mine,  but  it  could  be  done 
through  a  system  of  registration  whereby  those  Chinese  who  were 
brought  in  could  be  required  to  register  and  reregister,  say,  every  six 
months  or  year. 

Mr.  Box.  You  would  bring  the  men  over  and  they  would  be 
allotted  in  some  way  to  the  di^rent  employers? 

Mr,  Irwin.  Our  board  of  immigration  would  undoubtedly  select 
some  places  where  they  could  go  if  they  wanted  to  go. 

Mr.  Box,  As  they  entered  the  service  of  their  employers,  you 
would  have  to  keep  some  sort  of  check  on  them,  or  some  sort  of 
record  of  them  and  their  movements,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enforce 
the  provision  providing  for  their  deportation. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  that  of  itself  would  not  be 
such  custody  or  supervision  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  your 
idea  of  American  freedom? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  see  anything  inconsistent  in  that.  Judge. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  proposition  that  was  enacted  in  the  Chinese 
exclusion  law,  which  provided  that  Chinese  residing  in  the  country 
mu.st  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  that  act — that  being  the 
act  of  1892 — furnish  a  certificate  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  with 
evidence,  including  the  testimony  of  one  white  person,  that  they 
had  been  lawfully  in  the  country  prior  to  the  date  of  the  paasage  of 
that  act. 
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Mr.  Box.  That  was  simply  proof  that  they  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try, but  not  proof  that  they  had  been  in  the  service  of  any  one  uxssk 
or  group  of  men. 

Mr.  Irwin.  What  is  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  wanted  to  get  your  view.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
with  you  about  it,  but  I  wanted  to  get  your  view.  Now,  as  T  un- 
derstand it,  they  would  be  deported  at  tne  end  of  a  certain  period, 
say,  five  years,  and  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  matter  of  their 
serving  particular  masters  or  groups  of  employers,  you  would  have 
to  keep  up  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  deporting  them  at  the  end 
of  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir;  you  would  have  to  keep  some  sort  of  iden- 
tification of  them. 

Mr.  Box.  So  that  you  would  keep  tab  on  them  for  two  pur- 
poses— one  to  require  that  they  continue  in  the  service  of  certain 
men  or  groups  of  men 

Mr.  Irwin  (interposing).  No,  sir;  the  condition  is  that  they 
shall  engage  in  one  particular  kind  or  class  of  labor,  but  they  would 
not  be  coimned  to  one  service  or  to  the  employment  of  one  person 
or  one  group  of  persons. 

Mr.  Box.  I  understand  that  your  agricultural  classes  or  the  sugar 
interests  are  well  organized  and  united  and  that  it  is  contemplated 
that  these  men  shall  be  parceled  out  when  brought  under  some  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  an  offensive  way,  but,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  they  will  be  allotted,  and,  of  course,  that  allotment 
would  have  to  be  regarded  by  the  laborers,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Irwin.  As  an  original  proposition,  when  they  first  came 
there  undoubtedly  that  would  be  true,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all 
that  would  prevent  any  one  of  those  persons  who  had  been  allotted 
to  one  plantation  or  one  employer  from  the  next  day  leaving  that 
employer  and  going  into  the  service  of  another  employer  of  his  own 
free  will. 

Mr.  Box.  If  each  one  of  the  15,000  or  20,000  brought  over  has  full 
freedom  to  do  as  he  likes,  what  would  your  allotment  amount  to^  so 
long  as  they  are  laboring  in  an  agricultural  service? 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  does  not  make  any  particular  difference  to  the  ter- 
ritory as  a  whole  where  they  labor,  so  long  as  it  is  agricultural  labor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Following  Mr.  Box's  line  of  questions,  let  us  suppose 
you  have  this  registration  and  you  keep  in  touch  with  these  laborers. 
Take  an  individual  case.  Here  is  a  Chinaman  who  has  been  working 
on  a  farm.  He  is  found  working  at  the  carpenter  trade,  and  is 
apprehended.    What  is  the  charge  against  him? 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  is  no  charge.  The  United  States  Supi-eme  Court 
has  held  time  and  time  again  that  in  cases  of  that  kind  it  is  not  a 
criminal  charge  at  all,  but  it  is  simply 

Mr.  Wilson  (interposing).  I  did  not  mean  a  criminal  charge. 

Mr.  Irwin,  It  is  simply  a  charge  of  having  failed  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  his  entry  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  could  be  put  in  another  light,  too.     He  is? 
arrested  because  he  is  working  at  the  carpenter  trade- 
Mr.  Irwin.  No;  he  is  arrested  because  he  has  violated  the  condi- 
tions of  his  entry  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  is  he  not  arrested  because  he  exercised  the  right 
to  change  his  occupation  ? 
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Mr.  Irwin.  Kut  he  came  into  the  country  upon  the  express  agree- 
ment that  he  would  not  do  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  exactly  where  I  think  we  are  in  danger  of 
running  into  this  constitutional  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  assume  that  he  comes  to  do  agricultural 
labor,  and  he  understands  that.  He  is  parceled  out;  he  is  one  of  a 
squad  that  is  sent  to  a  sugar  plantation,  and  he  understands  that; 
but  after  he  has  been  there  for  about'  three  weeks  he  decides  that 
he  would  rather  work  on  a  pineapple  plantation,  so  he  leaves  the 
sugar  plantation  and  goes  to  a  pineapple  plantation  and  wants  to 
work  there.  They  either  employ  him  or  they  have  no  work  for  him, 
and  he  then  hangs  around  without  work  and  refuses  to  go  back  to  the 
cane  plantation.  Now,  under  those  conditions  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  him  ?  He  is  still  seeking  agricultural  labor. 
Mr.  WiiiSON.  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  anything  with  him. 
The  Chairman.  But  suppose  400  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  He  would  be  at  entire  liberty  to  so  into  the  pineapple 
fields  at  any  time  that  he  wanted  to  do  so.  The  mere  fact  that  he 
started  to  work  on  a  sugar  plantation  would  not  prevent  him  from 
going  to  a  rice  field,  to  a  pineapple  field,  or  into  any  other  class  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Take  the  case  we  were  discussing.    Suppose*  you  ap- 
prehend this  man  because  he  is  working  at  the  carpenter  trade, 
and  you  say  that  is  in  violation  of  the  agreement  by  which  he  entered 
or  came  to  the  United  States.    He  does  not  owe  anybody,  but  he  has 
merely  exercised  what  he  thought  was  his  right  to  change  his  occu- 
pation from  farmer  to  carpenter.     He  is  apprehended  on  account 
of  doing  that,  and  he  is  held  for  deportation  at  whose  expense? 
Mr.  Irwin.  At  the  expense  of  the  government. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Of  Hawaii  ? 
Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  If  this  resolution  passes,  what  will  be  your  first  step  ? 
You  will  send  somebody  to  China,  will  you  not ;  or  how  will  you  go 
about  it  in  China  to  bring  these  men  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  The  first  step,  of  course,  would  be  the  promulgation  of 
rules  and  conditions  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  That  will  be  the 
first  thing;  and  what  has  been  done  heretofore  in  the  matter  of  bring- 
ing immigrants  into  Hawaii,  I  assume,  will  be  followed  in  this  case, 
namely,  that  the  Territorial  board  of  immigration  would  send  its 
agents  to  the  different  countries  from  which  they  desired  to  recruit 
labor.  The  whole  thing  would  be  handled  under  Government  super- 
vision, and  always  has  been. 
Mr.  Cable.  Then  you  would  send  your  agents  to  China? 
Mr.  Irwin.  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  would,  in  fact,  repeal  the  law  which  provides  that 
you  can  not  enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  alien  before  he  comes  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Irwin*  So  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  undoubtedly. 
Mr.  Cable.  Then  yon  would,  or  somebody  would,  provide  for  the 
passage  of  these  Chinese  to  Hawaii? 
Mr.  Irwin.  The  government  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Cable.  Where  would  they  get  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
passage? 
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Mr.  Irwin.  As  we  have  done  before,  by  a  special  income  tax.  a 
surtax  of  1  per  cent  on  incomes  over  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Cable.  Your  intention,  then,  is  to  pay  the  passage  of  the  Chi- 
nese who  come  in? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Except  those  that  want  to  come  in  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  would  they  be  selected  in  China — ^by  the  agents 
of  the  Hawaiian  Immigration  Commission  or  by  the  agents  of  the 
planters? 

Mr.  Irwin.  By  the  agents  of  the  Territorial  immigration  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  expect  to  get^ — ^young  men 
or  married  men?    Would  they  bring  in  any  women? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference,  but 
I  suppose  they  would  pick  out  young,  able-bodied  men,  whether  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,     ido  not  think  that  would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Cable.  Would  they  bring  in  any  women  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  have  never  considered  that  proposition*  but  I  as- 
sume that  if  a  domestic  labor  proposition  were  involved  in  the  reso- 
lution that  possibly  women  would  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  is  a  pretty  important  question,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  minute  you  raised  that  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  showed 
you  were  going  to  bring  in  10,000  Chinese  women,  and  that  there 
might  be  that  many  Chinese  children  born  who  would  become  citi- 
zens, there  would  be  a  storm  of  protest,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  facts  we  ought  to  have  made  clear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Irwin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any 
considerable  number  of  Chinese  women  will  come,  and  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  preparing  his  regulations  and  conditions. 
would  feel  entitled  to  allow  only  single,  unmarried  men,  to  come 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  can  not  guess  at  that.  But  the  history  of 
Hawaii  in  the  past  shows  that  when  Chinese  could  come  to  Hawaii 
very  few  women  came  with  them. 

Mr.  Cable.  Have  you  a  general  idea  as  to  how  many  Chinese 
women  are  now  in  Hawaii  who  are  unmarried? 

Mr,  Irwin.  Who  are  not  married  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes, 

Mr.  Irwin.  You  mean  Chinese  women  born  there? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  other  words,  is  there  any  probability  of  these 
Chinese  marrying  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  snould  say  that  would  be  almost  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Cable.  Why? 

Mr.  Irwin.  The  Chinese  girls  there  are  well  educated;  tiiey  are 
brought  up  in  American  fashion  and  are  just  as  good  Americans  as 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  any  of  the  other  races  in  the  ITiiited 

States. 

Mr.  Cable.  Then,  those  you  expect  to  come  in  are  coolies? 

Mr.  Irwin.  They  would  undoubtedly  represent  the  coolie  c' 

Mr.  Cable.  What  is  a  coolie  ?  Can  you  give  me  a  definition  of  a 
coolie  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  A  coolie  is  a  peasant  laborer,  I  suppose  that  would  he 
a  definition  of  him. 
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Mr.  Cabub.  As  distingui^ed  from  Chinese  in  business  of  any 
kind? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cakle.  You  would  have  to  suspend  the  literacy  test  when  you 
bring  them  in? 

Mr.  Irwin.  So  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  head  tax? 

Mr.  Irwin.  So  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  the  8  per  cent  immigration? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  many  islands  have  you  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  are  five  large  islands  and  some  smaller  ones 
scattered  around. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  means  of  communication  have  you  between  the 
different  islands? 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  is  transportation  by  water. 

Mr.  Cable.  Is  it  accessible  to  any  person  on  any  island  ?  * 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cablb.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  different  islands  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Well,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  between  Oahu  and 
Maui ;  a  distance  ox  about  180  miles  between  Oahi;i  and  Hawaii ;  and 
a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  if  I  recall  the  mileage  correctly^  be- 
tween Gahu  and  Kauai.  Kauai  is  on  one  extreme  and  Hawaii  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Cable.  Would  these  men  be  permitted  to  go  from  one  island 
to  another? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Cable.  What  means  of  transportation  would  there  be  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Steamers;  there  are  three  or  four  steamers  a  week  be- 
tween the  different  islands. 

Mr.  Cable.  Are  there  any  identification  requirements  before  you 
can  go  from  one  island  to  another? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Tha^t  is  a  detail  I  had  not  thought  of. 

Mr.  Cablc.  I  mean  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No. 

Mr.  Cable.  Suppose  you  bring  in  10,000  at  one  time.  Where  would 
you  bring  them  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Irwin.  They  would  land  at  Honolulu;  they  would  have  to 
land  there. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  do  you  expect  to  make  them  all  re«:ister? 

Mr.  InwiN.  I  should  say  so;  yes.  Of  course,  in  the  first  place, 
they  would  have  to  have  their  passports  to  come  in ;  they  could  not 
come  in  without  a  passport  and  witnout  a  picture  on  it ;  they  would 
have  to  go  through  the  immigration  office  in  Honolulu,  and  they 
would  be  identified  there. 

Mr.  Cable.  Just  who  would  divide  them  up  among  the  planta- 
tions? 

Mr.  Irwin.  The  plan  would  be  followed  as  has  been  followed 
heretofore,  that  of  having  the  agents  of  the  board  or  the  board  itself, 
the  board  of  immigration,  look  after  the  welfare  of  these  people  and 
divide  them  around  among  the  different  places. 

Mr,  Cable.  Would  you  require  any  building  in  which  to  house  and 
take  care  of  these  people  until  they  were  divided  up  ? 
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Mr.  Irwin.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to  be  cared  for. 

Mr.  Cablje.  I  just  wondered,  on  account  of  the  climate,  what  kind 
of  a  building  you  have  or  would  require. 

Mr.  Irwin,  x  ou  would  not  have  to  have  a  very  substantial  build- 
ing, but  you  would  need  a  covering  of  some  kind  under  which  they 
could  be  cared  for. 

Mr.  Cable.  Then  they  would  go  to  these  different  plantations! 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  Altogether,  how  many  plantations  are  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Of  large  ones,  it  runs  in  my  mind  52. 

Mr.  Horner.  Forty-three. 

Mr.  Cable.  Then  you  would  divide  them  up  among  43  different 
plantations? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  they  are  to  do  agricultural  work.  Just  exactly 
what  is  that? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Work  in  the  sugar-cane  fields,  pineapple  fields,  and 
rice  fields. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  many  different  kinds  of  agricultural  work  are 

there? 

Mr.  Irwin.  In  the  islands? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Well,  there  are  sugar,  pineapple,  rice,  coffee 

Mr.  Cable  (interposing).  I  do  not  mean  that.  You  are  going  to 
limit  these  men  to  agricultural  work? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  means  going  out  and  hoeing  the  cane? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  Cutting  the  cane  and  loading  the  cane ! 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  Does  it  go  further  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Irrigating  the  cane. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  eveiything  else  about  the  cane  i 

Mr.  Irwin.  Loading  it  on  the  wagons,  loading  it  on  the  cars,  and 
transporting  it  to  the  mills.  The  pineapple  operations  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  and  the  rice  operations,  to  a  very  large  extent,  are 
the  same. 

Mr.  Cable.  Suppose  one  plantation  should  get  600  men  and  these 
500  men  would  not  be  satisfied  to  work  for  that  plantation  and  they 
would  go  to  plantation  B  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  You  mean  in  a  body  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes.  They  would  not  have  much  of  a  chance  to  get 
work  there  because  B  plantation  would  be  filled  up,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  C  would  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caplk.  Therefore  you  tire  not  goin^  to  say  to  those  men,  '*  You 
have  got  to  stay  on  that  plantation  or  you  go  back  home." 

Mr.  Irwin.  Not  necessarily.  It  is  rather  an  impossible  hypotheti- 
cal case,  but  that  would  not  necessarily  follow,  because  if  they  went 
to  one  plantation  and  could  not  get  work  there  is  other  agricultural 
work  tliey  could  do:  they  cotild  <ro  into  the  pineapple  orchards,  thov 
could  iro  into  tiie  rice  fields,  and  they  could  go  into  agricultural  work 
on  tlieir  own  behalf,  I  assume,  if  they  wanted  to. 
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Mr.  Cable.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  just  the  same  as  if  we 
passed  a  law  saying  to  all  lawyers,  "  You  have  got  to  stick  to  the  law 
business  or  leave  the  country." 

Mr.  Irwix.  I  should  say  that  if  you  were  considering  the  same 
proposition,  if  you  were  considering  the  entry  of  Chinese  lawyers 
into  Hawaii  or  into  the  United  States,  you  could  very  properly  say 
that  if  they  wanted  to  come  in  they  would  have  to  stick  to  the  law 
business  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  same  as  you  would  say  to  a  man  who  happened  to 
be  a  farmer,  "  You  must  stick  to  farming  or  get  out "  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  If  that  were  the  condition  of  entry  into  the  United 
States,  yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  other  words,  you  hold  that  over  him  all  the  time  and 
make  him  work  all  the  time.  He  has  to  work  and  keep  on  working 
all  the  time  or  go  back  to  China? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cable.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  In  your  opinion, 
how  long  can  he  quit  work  before  you  would  send  him  back? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  should  say  the  test  would  be  if  he  went  into  any 
other  employment  outside  of  the  particular  class  for  which  he  was 
admitted. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  other  words,  if  they  should  come  over,  stay  a  year, 
and  get  enough  money  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  work  for  two 
or  tliree  months,  would  you  permit  them  to  rest  for  two  or  three 
months  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  should  say  that  would  be  entirely  reasonable. 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  the  resolution  reads? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  think  the  resolution  would  permit  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  you  intend  to  permit  them  to  buy  passage  from 
one  island  to  another  if  they  so  desire? 

Mr.  Irwin.  If  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  Cable.  This  would  repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  of  Hawaii, 
would  it  not,  or  suspend  it  so  far  as  the  time  they  were  in  there  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Are  you  referring  to  the  law  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Yes. 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  is  no  such  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  general  Chinese  exclusion  law  ? 

Mr.  Cable.  Well,  the  organic  act  of  Hawaii.  Did  not  that  provide 
for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese? 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

Air.  Cable.  That  law  provides  that  no  more  Chinese  can  come  to 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  that  law  would  be  repealed  or  suspended  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Suspended. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  the  Chinese  trade  law  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  It  suspends  in  a  way  the  exclusion  of  aliens  under  the 
jreneral  immigration  law,  except  so  far  as  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  would  prescribe  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Cable.  And  it  would  suspend  the  law  prohibiting  the  iroj-  • 
tation  of  aliens  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  i 

Mr.  Irwin.  So  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  head  tax  and  the  3  per  cent  immigration  law ' 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  But  you  do  not  think  this  would  be  a  peonage  lai« ' 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cable;  Because  peonage  being  based  on  debt,  no  debt  ^'»- 
have  been  contracted  up  to  the  time  they  landed  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  How  will  these  people  get  their  food?  Will  thev  » 
it  from  money  advanced  to  them  ?  In  other  words,  how  often  i-^ . 
day  over  there? 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  varies  on  the  different  plantations ;  some  plantut  ■ 
I  think,  pay  twice  a  month,  but  I  think  the  usual  rule  is  once  a  m*} 

Mr.  Cable.  Then  for  one  month  they  would  have  to  depend  w  • 
the  plantation  owners  for  their  sustenance  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cable.  To  that  extent  they  would  owe  some  one— chiefly  * 
people  they  are  working  for — a  small  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Cable.  In  a  way,  they  would  have  to  keep  on  working  for  t 
man  until  the  month  was  up? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Not  by  any  means.    We  have  on  the  statute  book- 
Hawaii  at  the  present  time  a  law  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offenx*  - 
any  employer  to  deduct  any  amount  of  money  from  a  mane's  «... 
without  his  written  consent. 

Mr.  Baker.  This  resolution  will  repeal  that,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No  ;  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Cable.  You  refer  to  a  certain  section  of  the  law  that  I  < :'- 
as  foimd  in  Thirty-fifth  Statutes  at  Large,  1139,  and  I  will  say  t. 
is  the  old  law  against  slavery.    According  to  the  book  I  have  htr*- 
Sixtieth  Congress,  1907-1909,  that  law  appears  as  chapter  UK  ^ 
the  title  is,  "  The  slave  trade  and  peonage.^' 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yei^;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  you  not  believe  that  at  the  time  Congress  pu-- 
that  law  it  had  in  mind  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Conatiluc 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  you  not  think  it  clearly  carries  out  that  intent  ^ 
it  says  whoever  brinffs  into  the  United  States  any  person  from    " 
foreign  country  to  be  neld  to  service  or  labor?    Do  you  not  think  : 
particularly  refers  to  the  thirteenth  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  that  that  is  what  Congress  had  in  mind  t 

Mr.  Irwin.  No  ;  because  that  is  exactly  the  same  language  that  * 
used  in  the  act  of  1818,  and  the  act  you  refer  to  is  merely  a  reen . 
ment  of  the  act  of  1818,  and  it  merely  changes  about  four  words  id  * 

old  act. 

Mr.  Cable.  But  it  was  reenacted  after  the  thirteenth  amen-ii:  • 
to  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  in  substance  carries  out  the  intent  of  the  peo|>ic  * 
prohibit  the  bringing  into  this  country  any  person  from  a  fon  . 
country  for  service  or  labor. 
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Mr.  Irwin.  I  think  it  refers  entirely  to  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Cablb.  And  do  you  not  want  to  bring  into  this  country  or  into 
Hawaii  Chinese  coolies  for  the  purpose  of  service  or  labor  I 

Mr.  Irwin.  But  not  to  hold  them  to  service  or  labor. 

Mr.  Cable.  Those  are  the  exact  ^ords  of  the  section.  How  do  you 
distinguish  between  what  you  want  to  do  and  this  law  1 

Mr.  Irwin.  We  do  not  hold  them  to  service;  they  can  go  home  at 
any  time  they  want  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Cable.  It  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  says  to  be  neld,  and  we  do  not  hold  them ;  they  can 
go  at  any  time  they  want  to  go. 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  you  not  expect  to  hold  them  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Ikytls.  We  do  not ;  they  can  go  at  any  time  they  want  to  go. 

Mr.  Cable.  Back  to  China? 

Mr.  Irw;in.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cabi^b.  In  other  words,  you  hold  them  to  work — compel  them 
to  work  or  get  out? 

Mr.  Irwin.  We  do  not  compel  them  to  work,  and  they  come  in  vol- 
untarilv. 

Mr.  Cable.  They  either  work  or  get  out? 

Mr.  Irwin.  They  work  or  go  home. 

Mr.  Cable.  And  you  hold  the  threat  over  them  that  they  will  have 
to  go  back  to  China  or  work,  one  of  the  two? 

Mr.  Irwin.  We  do  not  hold  any  threat  over  them ;  it  is  their  own 
agreement,  their  own  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  in  the  sending  out  of  any  of  its  nationals  to  any 
other  country  unaer  this  system,  plays  any  part  in  it  or  requires  any 
money  to  be  put  up,  any  bond  to  be  put  up,  any  return  passage  to  be 
put  up,  or  any  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  families  of  those  sent 
out? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Only  very  generally.  I  am  not  very  conversant  with 
the  details  of  that  and  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  However,  I 
have  general  information  that  the  Chinese  Government  requires  cer- 
tain satisfactory  assurances  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  its  na- 
tionals. I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  sending  home  of  money 
to  relatives,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Cable.  I  think  that  is  under  the  treaty  found  in  Twenty-second 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  826,  which  provides : 

If  Chinese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class  now  either  permanently  or 
temporarily  residing  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  meet  with  iUtreatment 
at  the  hands  of  any  other  persons,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
exert  all  its  powers  to  devise  measures  for  their  protection  and  to  secure  to 
them  the  same  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation  and  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  treaty. 

The»  Chairman.  That  is  the  treaty,  bnt  in  addition  to  that  I  have 
been  pretty  well  informed  that  special  terms  have  been  made  with 
some  countries.  Both  England  and  France  secured  Chinese  for  war 
Avork,  and  I  understand  that  terms  were  made  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  that  the  terms  with  one  coiintry  were  a  little  different 
than  with  the  other  country. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  not  only  the  treaty,  but  it  is  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  which  prohibits  any  State,  as  well  as  Congress  itself, 
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from  making  any  distinction  between  one  person  and  another  except 
under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Irwin.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  that  it  has  been  held  time  and  time  again  that  the 
fourteenth  amendment  is  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  States  only 
and  is  no  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  Kaker.  No  ;  you  can  not  find  that. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  can  find  that  inside  of  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  but  you  can  find  this :  That  the  fourteenth  amcBd- 
ment  relates  to  the  States,  and  that  the  States  can  not  enact  any  law 
that  will  place  a  different  responsibility  or  restriction  upon  one  man 
that  it  does  not  place  upon  another,  while  the  thirteenth  amendment 
is  an  inhibition  not  only  against  the  States  but  against  individuals 
and  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  latter  statement  is  undoubtedly  true.  . 

Mr.  Baker.  So  that  the  United  States  can  not,  through  its  Congress 
or  any  State,  permit  the  Chinese,  having  been  admitted,  to  receive 
different  treatment  than  certain  of  its  own  nationals. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
now  in  Hawaii  are  not  permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States  and 
that  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  are  not  permitted  to  come  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  do  not  contend  that  an  alien  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  must  be  accorded  the  same  rights? 

Mr.  Eaker.  No ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  your  brief,  Mr.  Irwin,  you  stated,  as  I  understood 
you,  that  the  essential  condition  of  all  peonage  is  indebtedness? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  your  judgment  is  that  exclusive? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes.  That  has  been  determined  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  read  that  recently.  Of  course,  in  those 
cases  the  question  of  indebtedness  was  involved  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes ;  and  they  have  said  time  and  time  again  that  that 
is  the  basic  element  of  peonage. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  I  was  not  quite  ready  to  accept  that  definition  as 
exclusive. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  definite  cases. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Can  there  be  peonage  without  the  preexisting  condi- 
tion of  indebtedness  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  can  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  There  are  five  or  six  forms  of  involuntary  servitude,  one 
form  being  peonage,  and  the  gentleman,  I  think,  is  substantially,  if 
not  exactly,  coiTect  in  his  definition  of  that  particular  type  of  servi- 
tude called  peonage. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  there  is  an  indebtedness  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.  That  is  still  an  essential  of  that,  but  there  is  the 
padrone  system,  and  there  are  five  or  six  other  forms,  and  he  is  deal- 
ing with  just  one  type  of  the  five  or  six  forms  of  servitude  with  whi<h 
the  United  States  has  had  to  deal. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  your  opinion  that  it  must  be  a  money  indebt- 
edness ? 
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Mr.  Irwin.  No;  not  exactly.  It  all  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
bv  a  money  indebtedness.    Dor  you  mean  an  actual  cash  advance? 

Mr.  Wii^oN.  No.    When  you  say  "  indebtedness,"  is  it  an  obliga- 
tion  upon  the  part  of  the  person  to  pay? 
Mr.  Irwin.  To  pay  cash  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  some  indebtedness  for  which  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes;  some  obligation  to  pay;  the  statute  says  some 
obliiration  in  satisfaction  of  some  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Such  as  could  be  recoverable  in  an  action  at  law  ? 
Mr.  Irh^tn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  pay  somethmg? 
Mr.  InwiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  last  decision  on  this  question  was  rendered  by 
♦Tustice  Hughes  when  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  in  a  case  in 
Georgia,  in  which  he  discussed  that  feature  fully.  He  makes  a  very 
clear  analysis,  going  over  practically  all  of  the  Supreme  Court  cases 
and  the  State  cases,  and  holds  that  where  a  man  can  be  apprehended 
in  any  way  and  has  a  fear  in  his  mind  that  it  gives  his  employer 
or  some  one  else,  no  matter  who  it  is,  an  opportunity  to  apprehend 
him  it  is  involuntary  servitude  and  a  feature  of  peonage. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Was  not  the  apprehension  whirh  you  refer  to  in  that 
case  an  apprehension  for  some  charge  under  which  he  could  be 
arrested  and  punished  criminally? 

Mr.  Raker.  It  involved  this:  That  there  was  a  statute  passed  by 

Georgia 

Mr.  Irwin  (interposing).  I  am  familiar  with  the  statute. 
Mr.  Baker  (continuing).  Making  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  his 
intent  to  defraud  if  he  left  his  labor  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
tract. Now,  he  got  the  first  month's  wages;  he  worked  out  his  first 
month  and  more,  but  if  he  left  that  man's  employ  and  worked  for 
anybody  else  then  and  in  that  event  he  was  subject  to  arrest  and 
had  no  defense  on  earth,  because  his  mere  leaving  was  prima  facie 
evidence,  and  therefore  he  could  be  convicted. 

Mr.  Wii>soN.  Did  that  decision  hinge  upon  the  rule  of  evidence? 
Mr,  Raker.  Well,  it  said  that  that  was  a  deprivation  of  his  rights, 
a  deprivation  of  due  process  of  law.  They  discussed  involuntary 
servitude  and  the  thirteenth  amendment  for  three  pages  and  held 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  you  have  made  a  very  clear  presentation  of  that  matter. 
Mr.  Box.  Is  that  based  on  the  peonage  statute  or  on  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Box.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  wipes  out  all  statutes  and  goes  down  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Box.  And  does  not  deal  with  any  particular  form  of  servitude, 
but  all  servitude. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  servitude  and  at  any  place.    Where  a  man  stands  in 

fear  that  if  he  does  not  do  his  work  he  will  be  arrested 

Mr.  Irwin  (interposing).  And  punished. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  there  be  any  greater  punishment  on  earth  to  a 
man  who  is  in  the  United  States  than  to  arrest  him  and  send  him 
back  from  where  he  came  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course,  there  are  two  distinctions.  In  this  case 
you  have,  of  course,  they  are  dealing  with  American  citizens,  and 
you  will  have  to  work  that  up  to  the  point  of  bringing  their  cases 
within  the  category  of  cases  where  the  Government  is  deporting 
aliens  because  they  are  violating  the  conditions  under  which  they 
came  in. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  want  to  discuss  that  with  the  witness.  There  is  a 
number  of  late  decisions  on  that  subject,  and  later  than  the  one 
referred  to  by  the  Attorney  General.  Under  the  head  of  **The 
Power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Admit  or  Exclude  Alibis,'" 
you  cited  the  case  of  Nishimara  Ekin  v.  United  States  (142  U.  S., 
651-659).  Now,  undoubtedly,  that  is  the  rule — that  is,  "It  is  an 
accepted  maxim  of  international  law  that  every  sovereign  nation  has 
the  power  as  inherent  in  sovereignty  and  essential  to  self-preserva- 
tion to  forbid  the  entrance  of  foreigners  within  its  dominions  or  to 
admit  them  only  in  such  cases  and  under  such  conditions  as  it  may 
see  fit  to  prescribe.  Now,  is  there  any  case  where  this  last  provision 
was  in  force,  and  where  a  man  violated  the  law? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where? 

Mr.  Irwin.  In  the  case  of  a  Chinaman  in  1892. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  he  do? 

Mr.  Irwin.  He  was  unable  to  furnish  his  certificate.  He  did  not 
violate  the  law,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  one  white  witness  to  make 
proof  of  the  fact  that  he  .\^as  legally  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
1892.  The  judge  who  tried  the  case  said  that  the  evidence  entirely 
satisfied  him  that  the  Chinaman  was  in  the  United  States  rightfully. 
but  the  mere  fact  that  lie  was  unable  to  produce  a  white  witness 
who  could  testifv  to  it  rendered  him  subject  to  deportation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tliat  was  something  that  the  Government  as  a  sover- 
eign power  had  the  right  to  do — that  is,  it  had  the  right  to  say, 
"  You  can  come  here  and  stay  here,"  or  it  could  say  to  thase  that 
were  here,  "You  can  stay  if  you  can  present  a-  certificate  and  oral 
evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  you  were  lawfully  here  prior  to  a 
certain  time."  That  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  if  he  fails  to  present 
that  certificate  or  fails  to  supply  the  defect  of  not  having  one,  he 
can  be  deported. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  has  free  volition,  and  he  has  the  right  of  free  circu- 
lation, or  can  come  and  go  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  are  other  cases  where  that  has  been  held.  One 
of  them  was  the  case  of  a  party  who  came  here  and  was  a  pauper 
and  started  a  life  of  prostitution,  and  there  was  one  case  in  St.  Louis 
whore  the  party  practiced  prostitution  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  were  dozens  of  cases  of  Chinese  merchants  who 
were  admitted  in  this  country  to  do  business  as  merchants  with  this 
same  threat  of  arrest  hanging  over  them ;  that  is,  if  they  left  off  deal- 
ing in  merchandise  and  went  into  some  activity  as  a  laborer  of  any 
kind  they  had  that  threat  of  arrest  hanging  over  them  all  the  time. 
Those  cases  have  been  decided  time  and  time  again,  and  it  has 
beien  uniformly  held  that  those  provisions  were  entirely  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  impose. 
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Mr.  Box.  Have  you  found  any  case  involving  the  obligation  to 
perform  service  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  have  not  found  any  case  exactly  in  point  with  this. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  found  any  case  involving  an  obligation  to 
service? 

Mr,  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  With  deportation  as  an  alternative  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  with  deportation  as  an  alternative? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  law  under  which  they  ate  admitted  here; 
that  is,  this  sovereign  country  says  to  them,  "  You  can  come  here  only 
us  a  merchant,  and  as  long  as  you  remain  here  you  can  come  and  go  a!s 
a  merchant.  As  lon^  as  you  do  that  we  have  no  restriction  upon  you 
as  to  the  length  of  time  you  can  stav."  He  can  come  here  and  stay 
30  years  or  40  years,  and  if  he  follows  that  occupation  he  is  not 
molested. 

Mr.  Irwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  However,  under  the  authorities,  even  though  he  is 
leffally  here,  the  sovereign  Government  can  exclude  him  if  it  wants  to. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  a  pretty  severe  doctrine,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty 
well  sustained. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  power  of  the  sovereign  State.  .  Now,  if  we 
admit  a  man  into  the  United  States  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  he  may  remain  here  for  five  years  if  he  follows  a  particular  line 
of  business  or  a  particular  work,  and  that  he  will  go  into  no  other 
kind  of  work,  with  the  condition  that  if  he  does  leave  that  job  he 
will  be  sent  back,  do  you  think  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
that  case  and  the  case  of  a  Chinese  merchant? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Absolutely  none  in  principle.  In  that  case  the  Gov- 
ernment says  to  the  Chinese  merchant,  "  You  can  come  here  and  stay 
as  long  as  you  like  so  long  as  you  confine  yourself  to  the  activities  of 
a  merchant,"  and  this  resolution  says,  "  You  can  come  to  Hawaii  and 
stay  for  five  years,  provided  you  confine  your  activities  to  agricul- 
tural labor." 

Mr.  Raker.  He  must  confine  himself  to  the  pai'ticular ,  class  of 
labor  for  which  he  is  admitted? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  suppose  there  is  otily  one  class  of  work  for  which 
there  has  been  an  emergency  determined  by  the  President  and  for 
which  the  Secretary  admits  him  for  labor,  and  that  is  in  the  rice 
fields.  Now,  he  quits  work  in  the  rice  fields  and  says  he  will  not 
work  there  any  more 

Mr.  Irwin  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  this  resolution  will  bear 
that  interpretation. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  depends  on  what  it  medns  by  "  class  or  classes  of 
labor."  A  class  of  labor  would  be  taken  to  mean  a  general  class  of 
labor,  such  as  agricultural  labor,  and  not  any  one  particular  division 
of  agricultural  labor.  It  meatis  the  general  class  of  agricultural 
labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  reading  from  the  resolution : 

Provided,  That  such  aliens  nhsiW  bo  admitted  only  for  limited  periods  of 
time  for  the  purpose  of  engajrlnj:  onlv  in  tlie  class  or  classes  of  labor  as  to 
which  the  emergency  has  been  found  to  exist. 
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Mr.  Irwin.  The  interpretation  that  I  put  on  that  Iain*: .  . 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  proclamation  s!. 
that  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  labor  in  the  agricultur. 
or  in  domestic  service,  whicn  are  the  two  services   ; 
mentioned 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  want  to  confine  myself  t<>  : 
tion  before  the  committee,  and  this  has  nothing  to  do  wir 
service. 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  refers  to  class  or  classes  of  labor.     In  ut 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  original  pr  • 
might  say  there  is  a  shortage  in  agricultural  labor  or  * 
shortage  in  domestic  service.    He  would  mention  the  cIa--  • 
they  are  admitted  for  either  one  of  those  classes  of  employ  i 
must  remain  in  those  classes. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  a  party  comes  here  and  goes  into  dome^". 
and  quits,  saying  that  he  wants  to  go  into  the  bu^e^s 
peanuts  or  raising  potatoes,  or  that  he  wants  to  go  into  *'-•  - 
drug  store  or  merchandise  store,  then  he  is  violating  L:^ 
admission? 

Mr.  IftwiN.  I  should  say  so,  from  the  way  it  is  f rame^i 

Mr.  Raker.  And,  under  that  authority,  he  would  be  ^ 
apprehension  and  deportation? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  something  that  would  always  be  hir. 
them,  if  they  did  not  follow  that  particular  kind  or  en.- 
labor? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  he  refuses  to  work  in  any  business.  ^1 
happen?  Suppose  you  should  brin^  them  in  and  that  !.•*' 
should  refuse  to  perform  work  of  any  kind — ^what  woi.l 
with  them? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Admitting  that  rather  improbable  hypothes  5  " 
say  that  if  1,000  of  them  actually  refused  to  work  for  a  • 
(  length  of  time  to  show  that  they  intended  to  violate  the  ■ 

(  upon  which  they  were  admitted,  they  would  be  deporte<i 

^  Mr.  Raker,  xhat  would  always  be  hanging  over  th«T^— 

the  threat  of  deportation  if  they  refused  to  work? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  would  fix  their  wages? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  know.    I  presume  that  the  wagp* 
fixed  by  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand.    I  do  n-** 
any  other  answer  to  that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Suppose  they  should  strike  in  some  claj?;  fi  ' 
in  the  class  for  which  they  came  in,  what  would  be  the  vt 
they  were  getting  77  cents  per  day  as  the  basis  wage,  with 
and  they  wanted  $2.50  per  day,  and  struck  on  tnat  aoc- . 
would  you  do  with  them  then? 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  question  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  answer 

jj.  demands  were  so  unreasonable 

1^:  Mr.  Raker  (interposing) .  Well,  I  will  put  them  so  that : 

•J  not  be  unreasonable.    I  will  say  that  they  demanded  $1  p : 

Y^^  the  planters  refused  to  pay  them  that  much, 

p^  Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diqpor.r 

part  of  the  authorities  to  deport  them  for  thofc  — — ^ 
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Mr.  Raker.  If  they  quit  work  entirely  ? 

Mx.  Irwin.  They  would  not  be  quitting  work  entirely,  but  they 
irould  be  saying,  "if  we  get  a  satisfactory  wage  we  will  work." 

Mr.  Raker.  But  suppose  they  refused  to  give  that  wage,  and  you 
lad  1,000  men  idle  about  town  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  could  not  deport  them  for  that  under  the  reso- 
ution.    They  would  be  here  for  agricultural  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  what  would  be  the  rule. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  disposition  on  the 
lart  of  the  authorities  to  deport  them  for  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  could  still  remain  there  for  the  whole  term  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  If  you  can  imagine  a  situation  like  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  sugar  planters  would  not  pay  them  that  much, 
nd  they  should  go  into  other  work,  or  if  they  should  go  into  the 
ity  anci  take  up  other  occupations  of  various  kinds,  then  they  would 
e  depK)rtable? 

Iflr*  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  a  man  struck  for  higher  wages  when  he  was  really 

-  ititled  to  it,  and,  failing  to  get  higher  wages,  if  he  went  into 
ther  occupations  and  did  actually  get  a  wage  higher  than  that  he 

-  as  receiving  at  the  time  he  struck,  he  would,  nevertheless,  be  sub- 
ct  to  deportation  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question.    It  is  too 
ose  a  question,  and  I  will  have  to  have  some  time  to  study  that.    It 
'    too  close  a  question  to  answer  now.    I  would  not  care  to  give  a 
rbstone  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Before  you  leave  that  question,  would  the  fact  that 
e  laborers  who  might  come  in  under  this  resolution  are  employed 

-  ider  contract  by  some  person  in  any  way  distinguish  their  case  from 
e  case  of  the  Chinese  merchant  who  is  not  employed  by  anybody 
t  who  selects  his  own  employer? 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  would  be  a  difference  in  the  facts  but  not  in 

inciple.    When  you  talk  about  arrest  and  deportation  hanging  over 

■  B  man,  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same  in  one  as  in  the  other,  and 

-  t  effect  must  be  exactly  the  same.    The  effect  in  one  case  is  to  con- 
'  e  the  man  to  agricultural  labor  and  the  effect  in  the  other  case  is 

confine  him  to  a  particular  activity. 

\ir.  Wilson.  The  agricultural  laborer  has  a  superior  or  employer 

jr  him,  while  the  other  man  does  not.     Would  that  have  any 

jet  upon  it,  in  your  judgment? 
"- Ifr.  Irwin.  None  whatever,  in  my  judgment. 
.   tfr.  Dillingham.  Do  you  understand  that  under  this  resolution 
agriculturist  coming  in  here  is  bound  to  work  for  somebody 

-  *.  or  can  he  go  into  an  agricultural  business  of  his  own? 

Vlr.  Irwin.  Absolutely,  yes.    He  can  engage  in  agricultural  labor 
'.  "  ♦his  own  account  whenever  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

ifr.  Wilson.  One  who  had  his  own  farm  would  be  on  exactly 

same  basis  as  the  merchant,  but  my  understanding  was  that  as  a 
'r^  ueral  proposition  these  people  would  come  in  under  an  agreement 

?ork  as  employees. 

It,  Irwin.  That  is  the  proposition  in  general ;  yes,  sir. 
*    Ir.  Wilson.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  whether  if  they  should 

le  before  a  court  that  particular  difference  would  have  any  effect 
.  -  01  the  legal  construction. 
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Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  think  it  effects  the  legal  principle  in  the 
slifi^htest. 

Mr.  White.  Refernn^  to  those  laborers  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
secure,  do  they  have  an  opportunity  to  know  what  wages  tney  will 
receive  and  what  will  be  the  circumstances  of  their  employment 
before  they  embark  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  They  would  have  a  full  opportunity? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir;  a  full  opportunity. 

Mr.  White.  As  a  rule,  do  you  think  they  know  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  We  know  that  they  know.  We  know  that  from  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  White.  The  act  is  voluntary  on  their  part  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  White.  The  limitations  are  understood  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  White.  Just  the  same  as  the  legal  limitations  are  known  to 
the  Chinese  merchant  before  he  comes  to  the  United  States  and 
before  he  embarks  in  business  as  a  merchant? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr.  White.  The  arrest  and  taking  into  custody  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  quit  work,  or  the  agricultural  line  of  work,  or  the  class 
of  work  for  which  they  were  admitted,  but  because  they  engage  in 
other  work? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  be  specific  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
while  it  says  they  shall  admit  aliens  otherwise  inadmissible,  you 
intend  to  eliminate  all  of  those  that  are  now  inadmissibe  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  6,  1917,  except  Chinese 
and  contract  labor;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No,  sir;  in  addition  to  that  we  include  the  elimination 
of  prostitutes,  anarchists,  the  feeble-minded,  or  insane,  or,  at  least, 
we  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  woida  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  would  refuse  to  admit  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  iust  put  it  the  other  way.  I  said  that  you  only 
wanted  to  bring  in  Chinese  and  contract  laborers.  You  do  not  want 
any  of  the  other  inadmissible  classes  provided  for  in  section  8? 

M.  Irwin.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  true.  In  the  first  place  we  are 
not  asking  for  contract  laborers. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  trying  to  specify  what  you  ask  by  this  resolution. 
When  the  resolution  refers  to  aliens  otherwise  inadmissible  you  mean 
solely  and  exclusively  Chinese  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  the  present  plan ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  it? 

Mr.  Irwin.  If  other  aliens  are  available  and  if  the  committee 
thinks  that  Chinese  are  not  the  kind  of  people  to  bring  in,  there  might 
be  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  absolutely  frank,  it  is  Chinese 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Raker.  No.  That  is  the  way  we  started  out  originallv,  and 
it  was  said  by  some  one  here  in  authority  that  it  did  not  relate  to 
the  Chinese,  and  I  was  sort  of  criticized  for  using  that  language. 
Still  the  intention  is  to  bring  in  Chinese  only? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  think  that  is  true.    It  is  an  emergency  measure  only. 
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Mr.  DiLUNOHAM.  If  I  understood  Judge  Kaker  correctly,  he  said 
that  some  one  in  authority  had  said  that -we  did  not  want  Chinese 
in  Hawaii  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  he  is  trying  to  pin  down  the  fact,  apparently, 
that  the  words  in  the  resolution  are  a  little  broader  than  the  intent 
l>e}iind  it.  The  resolution  in  words  does  not  specify  any  people  in 
particular,  and  the  regulations  might  include  other  races. 

Mr.  Box.  In  the  course  of  the  examination,  Judge  Irwin,  and  in 
your  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Cable,  I  believe,  you  discussed 
the  question  of  the  marriage  of  Chinese  and  the  importation  of 
women,  and  I  think  you  said  that  it  might  be  that  some  women  would 
be  brought  in  in  connection  with  domestic  service  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Possibly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  You  regarded  that  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  From  the  history  of  your  Territory  I  learn  that  mar- 
riages between  natives  and  Chinese  are  <)uite  common,  but  that  the 
Japanese  have  shown  an  aversion  to  mixed  marriages.  Does  that 
state  the  facts  right,  or  do  the  Chinese  marry  freely  with  the  natives?. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  extent  they  did  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Box.  Suppose  some  of  the  Chinese  coming  over  should  marry 
citizens.  When  deportation  time  comes,  what  would  you  do  witn 
those  families? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  assume  that  the  wife  would  follow  the  husband. 

Mr.  Box.  Suppose  she  refused  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Irwin.  In  that  event  she  would  remain  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Box.  What  about  the  children? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  presume  the  children  would  stay  with  the  mother. 

Mr.  Box.  You  could  not  force  them  to  go  back  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Because  they  would  be  American-bom  citizens. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  You  would  either  deport  two  or  more  Americans  forcibly 
or  you  would  forcibly  separate  families? 

Sir.  Irwin.  That  is  not  entirely  true. 

Mr.  Box.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  volition  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  toffo  or  stay. 

Mr.  Dox.  You  would  either  give  her  the  alternative  of  having  her 
family  torn  from  her 

Mr.  Irwin  (interposing).  She  could  take  her  children  with  her. 

Mr.  Box.  She  and  the  children  would  have  to  go  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  She  would  become  a  Chinese  citizen  when  she  married 
a  Chinaman. 

Mr.  Box.  You  spoke  about  the  contract  features,  under  which 
these  people  agree  to  do  certain  things.  Do  you  understand  that  an 
American  citizen,  with  the  permission  of  the  law,  may  contract  his 
labor  away  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  understand  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  believe  that  the  fact  that  a  man  enters  into  a 
contract  to  bind  himself  to  any  sort  of  servitude  would  have  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  legal  situation? 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  is  no  such  thing  contemplated  in  this  resolution. 

Mr,  Box.  You  have  justified  a  number  of  situations  presented  here 
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by  saying  that  they  agree  to  do  that  to  start  with.    We  have  h**..r 
much  of  that  before  this  committee,  not  only  in  these  hearings  but  . 
many  others.    When  something  bordering  on  servitude  is  present 
or  when  some  plan  of  servitude  has  been  presented,  it  is  always  ju-i 
fied  upon  the  ground  that  the  parties  agree  to  it  beforehand,    S"o 
do  you  believe  there  is  any  validity  at  all  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Box.  In  other  words,  does  the  fact  that  a  man  agvecs  in  a  . 
vance  in  the  form  of  a  civil  contract  to  the  loss  of  his  labor  or  i. 
freedom  in  any  way,  make  such  a  contract  of  servitude  valid  f 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  Judge  Box  i?  \*' 
sincere  in  wanting  to  unravel  the  ethics  as  well  as  the  law  of  this  n-- 
lution.  Referring  to  the  contract,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  yU 
of  contract.  It  is  true  that  many  men  who  otherwise  would  not  Lj  • 
that  advantage,  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  come  to  IIaw» 

Mr.  Cable.  Do  you  think  that  the  Chmese  Government  would  i»»  • 
mit  them  to  come  in  without  some  kind  of  contract  covering  th^  - 
coming? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Box.  Did  not  the  gentleman  say  there  would  be  an  agreemon' 
What  is  the  difference  between  an  agreement  to  perform  service  ui>«  • 
certain  terms  and  a  contract? 

Mr.  Raker.  Since  you  have  answered  Judge  Box  as  you  havf.  '. 
want  to  ask  you  this  Question :  Is  it  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  t  • 
enable  you  to  go  to  China  and  have  5,000  or  10^000  Chinese  to  ron.- 
to  Hawaii  without  any  agreement  or  arrangement  as  to  where  tn- 
will  work,  for  whom  they  will  work,  and  the  amount  of  their  wasr*-- 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  would  say  that  there  would  be  some  general  un«l»  • 
standing  with  the  Chinese  Government  as  to  the  general  labor  ci>r.  > 
tions  and  the  general  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  you  get  that  idea  that  there  will  be  an  i.r 
derstanding  with  the  Chinese  Government?  Please  tell  the  i^u 
mittee  about  that.    That  is  something  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  has  been  generally  understood  by  people  who  sr- 
presumed  to  know  that  the  Chinese  Government,  liefore  allowinir  ' 
nationals  to  depart  from  China,  requires  some  assurance  as  to  wL  * 
the  conditions  will  be. 

Mr.  White.  It  was  contemplated  in  my  Question,  and  I  think  it  w}* 
clearly  stated  in  your  answer,  that  they  nave  the  right  to  inquire, 
that  they  do  know,  and  that  it  is  represented  to  those  person  <  k 
advance  of  their  coming  what  the  circumstances  and  conditions  •  : 
their  employment  will  be. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  their  Government  does  understand^  and  if  thev  ul 
derstand,  and  if  there  is  an  understanding  or  agreement,  directly  or 
indirectly,  which  is  acted  upon  by  them  and  under  which  they  u. 
come  to  this  country,  and  that  agreement  in  any  way  curtails  th. 
personal  liberty  of  those  men  after  they  arrive  here,  in  contra Yent  in: 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  thirteontti  al  , 
fourteenth  amendments,  would  it  have  the  slightest  effect  on  earth  i-" 
to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  those  men  after  they  got  httrat 

Mr.  Irwin.  If  there  were  any  agreement  that  contravened  Ite  C>». 
stitution  because  it  deprived  Kim  of  liberty,  undoubtedly  tlMkiri." 
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be  an  invalid  arrangement.    Here  is  the  situation :  Let  us  assume  that 
this  resolution  passes  and  becomes  a  law  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  can  not  assume  that. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Well,  let  me  assume  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  be  a  very  violent  assumption,  because  I 
can  not  believe  that  the  American  Congress  or  the  American  people 
would  think  of  it  for  a  minute.  It  is  so  violent  that  it  is  really 
shocking. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  make  any  further  assumption.  / 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  you  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Let  me  assume  that  this  resolution  is  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  becomes  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  let  me  assume  that 
under  the  plan  representatives  of  the  board  of  immigration  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  go  to  China  and  insert  advertisements  in  the 
]>apers  there  calling  for  a  certain  number  of  laborers,  advertising  the 
general  labor  conditions,  advertising  the  general  prices  of  labor,  and 
advertising  the  places  where  they  will  receive  applications  for  trans- 
portation to  Honolulu.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  answer  to  those  adver- 
t  isements  there  are  5,000  applicants,  and  that  they  come  to  the  office 
and  say,  "We  have  read  your  advertisements,  we  understand  the 
conditions,  and  we  understand  that  we  can  go  to  Hawaii  and  accept 
employment  with  any  persons  we  choose  in  agricultural  lines." 

The  representative  of  the  board  of  immigration  says,  "All  right; 
the  ship  sails  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  here  is  your  passage." 
He  takes  the  next  ship  and  comes  to  Honolulu,  and  is  received  there 
by  the  general  board  of  immigration.  The  board  of  immigration 
says  to  him,  "Here  is  a  plantation  on  which  you  can  get  employ- 
ment. Do  you  want  to  go  there  ?  "  We  will  suppose  the  Chinaman 
answers,  "Yes;  I  will  go  there."  We  will  suppose  he  goes  to  that 
plantation  and  works  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then,  becoming  dis-. 
satisfied  with  the  conditions,  goes  on  to  the  next  plantation,  where 
he  finds  the  conditions  more  satisfactory,  and  we  will  suppose  that 
he  works  there  during  the  entire  period  of  five  years,  or  we  will  sup- 
pose that  he  finally  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  does  not  want  to  work 
there  any  longer,  and  goes  back  to  China.  Now,  where  is  the  in- 
voluntary service  or  cuHailment  of  liberty  in  that? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Is  that  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  ? 

Mr,  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  why  do  you  not  so  state  it  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  We  have  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  executive 
officers  of  the  United  States  Government 

Mr.  Baker  (interposing).  It  is  showing  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
to  my  mind,  when  you  give  them  the  power  to  determine  all  those 
things.  Why  do  you  have  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  power 
to  fix  the  mode  and  method  of  bringing  them  in  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Do  you  want  to  write  all  of  that  in  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  have  given  you  my  reasons.  I  have  tried  to  outline 
a  plan,  and  you  say  that  this  idea  of  leaving  all  of  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  is  not  wise.  Now,  if  it  is  not  wise,  I  am 
asking  you  whether  you  would  advise  writing  all  of  those  provisions 
into  the  bill  or  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  If  I  were  going  to  enact  any  law  on  the  subject,  I 
would  not  repose  the  power  in  any  man  to  write  any  conditions  in  a 
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contract  whereby  a  man  would  lose  any  part  of  his  rights  or  immti!. 
ties,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  or  resolution  undertakes  to  do.  N 
it  is  your  purpose  to  simply  advertise  for  these  people  to  come  : 
Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  limitation  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  Where  does  it  limit  it  to  five  years?    The  Secret  a  ^ 
can  permit  them  to  come  in  for  50  years,  if  he  wants  to,  can  be  not ! 

The  Chairman.  It  says  five  years.    I  think  it  would  be  advii^;: 
to  have  a  provision  in  the  resolution  covering  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Secretary  can  admit  them  for  50  years,  if  - 
wants  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  could. 

Mr.  Kaker.  The  five-year  limitation  is  simply  as  to  the  time  witr  * 
which  the  President  shall  declare  an  emergency.    There  is  no  lim  '. 
tion  so  long  as  there  is  a  minimum  and  maximum.    Then  you  do  r 
intend  to  fix  his  wage  before  he  comes?    You  intend  to  leave  it  <  - 
tional  with  him  to  enter  into  a  contract  after  he  gets  there  t 

Mr.  Cable.  There  would  be  a  minimum  wage,  would  there  not  • 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  assume  there  would  be.    I  am  not  prepared  to  an>-^  * ' 
thjit  question,  and   I  assume  there  are  people  here  who  are   n 
familiar  with  that  detail  of  the  plan  than  I  am.    But,  personally  I 
would  advocate  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Kaker.  At  about  what? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Well,  the  minimum  wage  at  the  present  time^  I  on*?'-* 
stand,  is  $1.15. 

Mr.  Kaker.  A  day? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes ;  with  all  the  other  appurtenances,  a  house,  wo . 
water,  fuel,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Who  would  you  have  fix  that? 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  suppose  that  would  be  fixed  by  some  sort  of  an  t* 
rangement  between  possibly  the  Board  of  Immigration  of  Ha^ 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Just  one  more  question  and  then  I  am  through.    If 
man  comes  there  without  his  wage  being  fixed  and  they  otter  hin 
wage  that  he  refuses  and  he  finds  no  wage  satisfactory  to  him  in  ^' 
agricultural  pursuits  or  in  those  various  other  classes,  he  is  sub/ 
to  deportation,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Irwin.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  will  not  answer  that  que>t 
offhand,  because  it  is  too  close  a  question.    If  he  says, "  I  am  wulin;:  * 
work  if  you  give  me  a  proper  wage,"  and  there  is  reasonable  pn»i » 
to  believe  his  assertion  tliat  an  aclequate  wage  was  not  ffiven,  I 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  or  not 

Mr.  Raker  (interposinc:).  How  is  he  going  to  enforce  liis  rtir*  • 
I  am  assuming  he  has  the  same  right,  although  an  alien,  that 
American  citizen  would  have  to  make  a  contract  to  get  the  best  v.i,- 
he  could  get  and  have  the  best  conditions.    Yet  if  he  does  not  ar*> 
the  wage  offered  and  is  idle  he  has  the  question  of  deportation  star  .« 
him  in  the  face,  and  how  are  you  going  to  keep  them  from  dep<«t  - : 
him  if  he  is  idle,  because  he  becomes  a  menace  to  the  country  «b«' 
he  remains  there  idle  and  unemployed?    Is  not  that  the  mix\»f  f  - 
business,  the  fact  that  he  can  be  deported? 
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Mr.  Irwik.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  feature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  apply  to  any  man's  case  who  was  not  engaged 
in  the  class  or  classes  of  labor  in  which  an  emergency  exists. 

Mr.  Irwin.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  engaged  in  any  other  labor, 
he  would  be  subject  to  deportation. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  if  he  did  not  engage  in  any  labor,  if  he  refused 
to  work  because  the  price  offered  him  was  not  sufficient  for  him,  as 
he  conceived  it,  to  make  a  living,  and  he  had  no  money,  he  would 
be  a  burden  on  the  community,  a  pauper,  as  you  say,  and  in  such 
a  situation  he  stands  there  and  says :  '^  1  am  a  man  who  was  brought 
to  this  country,  with  the  right  to  contract  for  a  reasonable  wage,  but 
not  having  gotten  it  I  am  going  to  let  the  community  support  me; 
I  will  let  the  community  support  me  before  I  will  enter  into  that 
kind  of  a  contract." 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  think  that  if  a  condition  of  affairs  such  as  you  de- 
scribe came  about  he  would  possibly  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  he  would  be  deported  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  No;  the  resolution  says  not  unless  he  engaged  in  some 
other  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whom  else  do  you  want  to  come  in  besides  the 
<!]lhinese  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  We  might  get  Javanese ;  it  is  possible,  if  the  distances 
were  not  so  great  and  the  transportation  difficulties  so  great^  that 
we  might  get  some  Europeans  under  this  resolution;  but  it  is  the 
emergency  feature  which  we  are  looking  at  now,  which  will  enable  us 
to  get  people  in  there  quickly  and  relieve  the  present  acute  shortage, 
and  China  is  the  most  available  source. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  what  you  want  this  resolution  for,  to  get 
Chinese  in  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Primarily,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  record  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  sentence  of  this  hearing 
is  that  it  was  not  exclusively  for  the  Chinese. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  that  statement  were  made  the  cross- 
examination  during  the  first  week's  hearing  went  over  that  phase 
of  it  over  and  over  again  with  Mr.  Mead  and  others. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  else,  we  will  stand  adjourned 
to  meet  to-morrow  morning. 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  REPRESENTATI^^:s, 

Friday^  Aiujust  12, 1921, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  close  these  hearings  with  this  session.  I  understand  that 
some  members  of  the  Hawaiian  commission  have  some  brief  addi- 
tional statements  to  submit.  Do  you  desire  to  offer  something  addi- 
tional this  morning,  Mr.  Dillingham  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do.  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Chillingworth 
to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  one  matter  that  was  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Gompers.    He  desires  to  make  just  a  brief  statement. 
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ADDITIOKAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  F.  CHUUHOWOBTH, 
MEMBEB  OF  THE  HAWAH  EMEBOENCY  LABOB  C0MMI8SIOH. 

Mr.  Chillingwobth.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  just  one  feature  to 
Avhich  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The  statement 
was  made  here,  and  is  a  part  of  your  record,  that  the  Hawaii  Legis- 
lature was  controlled  by  the  sugar  planters  and  other  big  interests. 
I  feel  that  I  would  not  be  doing  my  duty  by  my  colleagues  or  the 
Legislature  of  Hawaii  if  I  allowea  that  statement  to  go  into  the 
record  without  entering  a  protest  and  a  definite  and  explicit  denial 
of  its  truth.  In  the  17  years  that  I  have  been  elected  to  the  senate 
I  have  always  been  elected  by  the  masses,  the  people,  by  the  labor- 
ing men  and  the  workers,  and  I  challenge  the  statement  that  the 
Legislature  of  Hawaii  has  at  any  time  been  controlled  by  the 
planters'  association  or  any  other  big  interests.  I  am  frank  to  say 
to  you  that  I  came  on  here  in  the  belief  that  my  coming  was  neces- 
sary as  a  representative  of  our  legislative  body.  Otherwise,  I  would 
never  have  come,  owing  to  business  and  other  matters  that  require 
my  attention.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make  the  Sacrifice  and 
do  what  I  could  for  our  country.  When  a  charge  of  this  kind  is 
made,  being  the  only  representative  here  of  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture, I  feel  that  I  would  not  be  doing  my  duty  to  my  country  and  our 
legislature  if  I  did  not  go  on  record  as  protesting  against  that  state- 
ment and  branding  it  as  false. 

Mr.  Raker.  Senator,  without  desiring  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
anyone  whatever,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  great  interests  of 
Hawaii  are  the  sugar  interests  and  pineapple  interests? 

Mr.  Chiixingworth.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  coffee  interests. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  rice  interests.  There  are  three.  Those  are 
what  you  would  call  the  large  interests. 

Mr.  Chilli  NGwoRTH.  And  coffee ;  I  want  to  include  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  we  will  include  coffee.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, anyone  representing  those  interests,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  would  be  interested  in  doing  all  that  he  could  to  advance 
them  ? 

Mr.  Chillinowohth.  Naturally ;  just  as  would  be  the  case  in  your 
district,  State,  or  community. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  he  would  also  be  interested  in  securing  as  much 
labor  as  possible  at  a  reasonable  price  or  at  as  low  price  as  he  could. 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  I  presume  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  that  is 
true  of  any  place  in  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  must  be  clear,  and  the  record  must  show 
it,  because  the  figures  have  been  submitted  here  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  population  of  the  islands  is  about  255,000,  and  that 
the  white  American  citizens  are  extremely  limited  in  number,  being 
about  18,000. 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  The  control  of  the  legislature  in  both  houses 
is  in  the  hands  of  Hawaiian  and  Portuguese  Americans.  I  call  my- 
self a  Hawaiian,  because  I  have  Hawaiian  blood,  and,  as  I  hare  said, 
the  control  of  both  houses  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Hawaiians  and 
Portuguese. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  be  specific,  the  Hawaiian  Legislature,  in  1918. 

Sassed  a  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  admit  20,000  Chinese, 
id  it  not? 
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Mr.  Chillinoworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  pass  one  the  year  before  that,  also  ? 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  Some  time  .prior  to  that.  I  can  not  say  ex- 
actly when. 

Mr.  Raker.  Prior  to  the  submission  of  this  resolution,  upon  which 
you  are  appearing  here  as  a  commissioner,  they  did  pass  two  resolu- 
tions, say,  within  six  years  previously,  memorializing  Congress  for 
tho  admission  of  Chinese? 
Mr.  Chillinoworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  Mr.  Hindle,  who  came  here  and  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Immigration,  urging  legislation  of  that  kind,  the 
resolution  having  been  introduced  o^  the  delegate  from  Hawaii,  ap- 
pearing in  any  way  as  a  representative  of  the  Hawaiian  people? 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  He  was  not.  The  resolution.  Judge  Raker, 
was  sent  on  to  the  Delegate  in  Congress  for  introduction.  There  was 
no  other  effort  made  on  tlie  part  of  the  legislature  to  forward  the 
purposes  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  be  specific  in  this  matter.  The  present  reso- 
lution, passed  by  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  following  the  message 
of  the  governor  of  Hawaii,  and  which  your'colnmission  has  presented 
here,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  fii'st  volume  of  the  hearings,  is 
gi»neral  in  its  terms. 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  I  think  so. 

Mf.  Raker.  Providing  for  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens. 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  are  seeking  by  this  legislation 
the  admission  of  any  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epi- 
leptics, or  insane  persons? 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  No,  sir.  In  further  reply  to  that,  I  would 
say  that  we  did  not  contemplate  that  any  such  construction  would  be 
put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  seeking  by  this  legislation  the  admission  of 
persons  who  have  one  or  more  forms  of  insanity? 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  seeking  by  this  legislation  the  admission  of 
j>ersons  of  constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority? 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  seeking  by  this  legislation  the  admission  of 
persons  affected  with  chronic  alcoholism? 

Air.  Chillinoworth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  seeking  by  this  legislation  the  admission  of 
j)aiipers? 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ai-e  you  seeking  by  it  the  admission  of  vagrants? 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  seeking  by  this  legislation  the  admission  of 
f)ersons  who  are  aflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  with  a 
loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease? 

Mr.  Chillinoworth.  Absolutely  not.  Our  community  is  not  look- 
ing  for  anything  of  that  kind,  and  the  resolution  provides  that  it 
will  be  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  inxpose. 

The  Chairman.  Since  they  are  seeking  labor  for  the  plantations, 
presumably  they  would  not  want  people  of  those  classes. 
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Mr.  Baker.  Are  you  seeking  by  this  legislation  the  admission    : 
persons 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  cover  all  of  th .: 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  up  time,  and  if  the  resolution  has  r  - 
been  perfected  in  that  respect  it  can  be  perfected.    The  ori^ir.i 
resolution  assumes  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  admit  tii^ ' 
under  certain  regulations,  and  this  second  resolution  would  as^ui 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose  business  it  is  now  to  keep  th'  - 
classes  out  of  the  country  and  out  of  the  Territory,  would,  of  cours. 
keep  out  the  insane,  criminals,  paupers,  vagrants,  idiots,  etc. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  put  the  direct  question  to  him,  then,  if  thai   • 
the  only  way  we  can  get  at  it :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  sole  puriK.>f- 
this  resolution  is  the  admission  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  into  the  I  ' 
ritory  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  After  careful  consideration,  and  know  :j 
what  the  conditions  are  in  Hawaii,  and  knowing  the  problem  f 
we  have  to  contend  with  out  there,  I  am  sincere  in  stating  thai  . 
believe  that  the  only  solution  of  our  problems  in  Hawaii  now,  or  t:.- 
only  way  of  affording  Immediate  relief  there,  is  through  the  adm^- 
sion  of  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  come  back  now  to  the  question  of  the  prime  p.- 
pose  of  this  resolution.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  it  admit>.    - 
would  admit,  all  of  those  otherwise  undesirable  perscms,  as  pr<>^  '•> 
for  in  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  the  f» " 
pose  is,  or  the  prime  purpose  is,  the  admission  of  Chinese  labor  f 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  That  is  for  immediate  relief  of  our  l:i  •  • 
shortage.    If  there  is  other  legislation  which  will  assist  us  in  frett  -  . 
into  that  cojintry  laborers  who  could  carry  on  the  work  that  s>h«». 
be  carried  on 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).    I  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  aue^tj  : 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  I  say  yes,  for  the  purpose  of  afforain*r  r 
mediate  relief. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  the  purposes  of  immediate  relief,  yon  are  r 
seeking  to  admit  any  others  of  the  otherwise  inadmissible  cli- 
into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  save  and  except  Chinese. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  If  the  matter  of  transportation  and  the  ni 
ter  of  getting  quick  relief  could  be  handled  through  some  other  r. 
tioAalities  preferable  to  any  oriental  people,  we  would  be  glad  t4>  i: 
them.    We  have  come  here  on  a  problem  on  which  we  had  hupetl  t 
this  committee  would  help  us.    If  you  gentlemen  can  find  a  scJut* 
of  our  problem  that  is  what  we  are  hoping  for  and  hope  that  v- 
will  offer  some  constructive  suggestion  as  to  the  solution  of  **  ' 
problem. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  talking  about  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  Absolutely;  and  you  are  correct  in  that 
so  far  as  our  need  of  immediate  relief  leaves  us  no  other  choice- 
Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  for  the  emergencv 

Mr.  Chillingworth  (interposing).  We  believe  tlie  Chinese  wm 
meet  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  Chinese  are  the  people  that  you  are  seeking: 
have  admitted  under  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Chillingworth.  That  is  my  personal  opinion* 
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Mr.  Eaker.  And  as  a  member  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Chillixgworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  commission  desire 
to  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Dillingham  ?  Have  we  had  Mr.  Horner  as  a 
witness  \ 

Mr,  Weebeh.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  testified. 

Mr.  DitxjNGHAM.  Mr.  Mead  desires  to  make  a  statement. 

ADBITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROYAL  D.  MEAD,  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HAWAII  EMERGENCY  LABOR  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  will  relate  to  and  will  be 
ill  reply  to  charges  and  statements  made  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  regarding  conditions  in  Hawaii,  and  the  charge  of  gross  mis- 
uianagemcnt  of  the  sugar  plantations.  Mr.  Wright,  as  you  will 
remember,  testified  or  stated  in  his  telegram  that  the  plantations  were 
overcapitalized.  It  is  in  evidence  before  the  committee  that  the  capi- 
talization of  the  plantations  is  $85,000,000  and  that  the  taxable  value 
or  assessable  value  is  $117,000,000  in  round  numbers.  The  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  collects  data  every  year  from  the  planta- 
tions, and  I  have  made  inquiries  of  Dr.  Wrignt,  of  the  Tarin  Com- 
mission, regarding  the  invested  capital.  For  the  crop  year  of 
1918-19  he  told  me  that  the  returns  of  only  37  plantations  showed  an 
invested  capital  of  $157,711,579,  which  is  almost  twice  the  amount  of 
the  capital  stock.  It  is  probably  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock,  as  I  am  only  taking  into  consideration  the  returns  of 
IM  plantations. 

Mr.  Wright  also  stated  that  Mr.  Varona  made  a  tour  of  the  planta- 
tions under  the  auspices  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters.  Mr. 
Varona,  you  will  remember  was  the  agent  sent  bv  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment to  investigate  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii.  Mr.  Wright 
stated  that  he  went  on  the  plantations  under  our  auspices.  That 
is  absolutely  untrue.  Mr.  Varona  arrived  in  Hawaii  before  I  left 
there,  and  he  visited  several  plantations  on  the  island  of  Oahu  before 
I  left  the  islands,  and  while  we  offered  him  every  courtesy  and 
consideration  that  we  could,  he  refused  absolutely  to  visit  the  planta- 
tions under  any  letters  of  introduction  or  under  our  auspices  in  any 
way.  He  paid  his  own  expenses,  paid  the  expenses  of  his  secretary, 
and  his  investigation  was  very  independent  indeed.  He  told  me  be- 
fore he  left,  after  having  visited  the  plantations  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,  that  he  considered  the  conditions  good  for  his  people.  Now, 
we  have  been  requesting  for  many  years  past  that  the  Philippine 
government  should  have  in  Hawaii  a  resident  commissioner  or  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  Filipinos  and  acting  as  a  go- 
between  or  mediator  in  any  trouble  that  might  arise.  That  they 
have  never  done,  but  they  did  send  invcvStigators  to  look  into  the 
hibor  conditions  on  the  islands,  and  without  exception  every  one  of 
the  reports  that  have  been  made  by  those  investigators  have  been 
favorable,  stating  that  they  re«:arded  the  conditions  in  Hawaii  for 
Filipino  labor  as  very  good  indeed. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  immigration  of  Filipinos  into  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  has  been  about  how  much  ? 
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Mr.  Mead.  Since  1909,  when  Philippine  immigration  commeui> 
to  Hawaii,  there  have  been  approximately  22,000  Filipinos  brought  r 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  transportation  charge  for  a  F'iliiur.. 
laborer  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  steamer  fare  is  $68.  Of  course,  that  does  not  co\f- 
the  expense  of  getting  them  there.  We  have  quite  a  large  establish 
ment  in  the  Philippines,  which  is  expensive.  We  have  to  outfit  tbei.:. 
get  them  clothing,  and  give  them  $5  or  $10  spending  money  on  t:  - 
way  over.  I  thini  the  total  cost  of  landing  a  Filipino  on  a  plantat  .•.- 
in  Hawaii  during  the  last  few  yeai*s  has  been  m  the  vicinitv  of  . 
little  over  $100. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  any  portion  of  that  money  held  out  agair  < 
the  Filipino  when. he  takes  employment? 

'Mr.  MsAD.  It  is  not  held  out  against  him,  and  is  not  de<lucted  fr  *.. 
his  wages  in  any  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  Filipino  who  wur  ^ 
for  three  years  on  a  plantation  in  Hawaii  is  returned  to  the  Philij - 
pines  at  the  expense  of  the  planters'  a;ssociation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  by  agreement  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  done  bj  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  In  writing:  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  in  writing. 

The  Chair3ian.  When  you  advance  him  $5  or  $10  spending  mon. 
on  the  way  over,  that  is  not  taken  from  his  wages? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  The  expense  of  taking  a  man  and  landing  h:i. 
on  the  plantation,  where  he  is  to  be  employed  as  a  plantation  workrr 
is  borne  entirely  by  the  plantation,  and  not  one  cent  of  that  expen--'' 
is  ever  taken  or  deducted  from  the  worker's  wages. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  is  brought  in  on  the  sshi: 
l^laced  at  work  on  the  plantation,  and  started  free  of  debt  ? 

Mr.  Me*j).  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Raker.  That  being  the  case  it  has  been  quite  an  expensD  t 
the  plantation  to  do  that? 

\Ir.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  About  how  much  do  you  estimate  has  been  expend* 
in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  it  has  been  very  beavj-. 

Mr.  Raio:r.  Why  do  you  not  take  that  money  that  is  expendett 
that  way  and  pay  the  laborers  who  are  working  for  you  now  x] 
much  more,  and  in  that  way  induce  those  who  are  there  to  dci  t 
work  ? 

Mr.  JIead.  As  I  tried  to  explain  before,  we  consider  that  we  .  - 
paying  plantation  laborers  full  value  for  the  work  they  do.     ^^ 
have  found  that  the  bonus  system,  under  which  earning  are  lar?*- 
increased,  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  pay  for  plantation  work.    I 
you  increase  the  daily  wage  of  the  common  ordinary  laborers,  :. 
only  in  the  sugar  industry  but  in  any  other  industry  in  the  wur 
you  will  find  that  when  their  \vage  has  been  increased  beyond  a  o- 
tain  limit,  the  daily  turnout  decreases  and  their  efficiency  is  lowen- 
or  decreased.    That  is  not  only  our  experience,  but  it  Has  been  t 
experience  of  others. 

Mi\  Rakek.  You  are  harvesting  the  crop  now,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  that  commenced  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  what  month  did  you  commence? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  December  of  last  year. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  The  harvesters-  were  working  in  May,  June,  and 
July? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  statement  showing  what 
WB.S  the  basic  wage  of  an  ordinary  laborer  in  May? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  basic  wage  is  paid  to  the  minimum  number  of 
laborers.  The  men  who  are  working  on  the  basic  wage  probably  do 
not  number  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  laborers  worlring  on 
the  plantations. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  basic  wage  of  such  a  man?  Give  us  that 
and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Mead.  He  gets  $30  a  month  and  a  bonus  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  basic  wage  ? 

Air.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mv,  Raker.  He  gets  $30  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  taking  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  Julv,  how 
much  did  one  of  those  basic  wage  men  get  during  one  of  those 
months? 

Mr.  Mead.  Thirty  dollars  per  month,  plus  a  bonus  of  probably  20 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  state  what  that  was  during  the  month  of 
May? 

Air.  Mead.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  price  of  sugar 
was. 

The  Chairman.  Make  a  guess. 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  5  cents,  or  a  20  per  cent  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  Take  some  one  man  in  one  particular  month,  and 
give  his  monthly  wage  and  everything  that  went  to  him. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  monthly  wage  of  those  lowest  paid  and  least 
skilled  men  on  the  plantation,  consisting  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
plantation  workers,  amounts  to  $30  for  26  days  work.  In  addition 
to  that,  he  got  a  bonus  of,  saVj  20  per  cent,  which  would  make  $6 
more,  or  $36.  The  value  of  his  house,  water,  fuel,  and  other  per- 
quisites furnished  him,  including  hospital  and  medical  treatment, 
averaged,  I  should  say,  $10  per  month,  making  $46  for  26  days  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  that  the  basic  wage  men  constitute  20  per  cent 
of  those  employed  on  the  plantations? 

Mr.  Mead.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  take  the  other  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  harvesting  labor  would  probably  earn  nOt  less  than 
or  $2.50  per  day,  according  to  the  work  they  did,  and  on  top  of 
that  they  would  get  a  bonus  of  20  per  cent  and  be  supplied  with 
houses  and  the  other  perquisites. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  would  depend 
upon  the  work  they  did? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  emploj-ment  of  the  cutters  and  loaders  is  entirely 
under  a  contract  system.  The  cutters  and  loaders  are  paid  so  ;much 
per  tori  for  the  cane  they  cut  or  load. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  ^et  as  low  as  $1  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir:  if  they  worked  only  a  couple  of  hours  they 
would  earn  $1. 

Mr.  Raker.  Suppose  they  worked  eight  hours? 
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Mr.  Mead.  Thev  earn  about  $2.50  a  dav.  Thev  do  not  work  **t'S  * 
hours  at  that.  They  ^o  to  \vork  in  the  morning  and  quit  shortly  :ifT.  - 
lunch. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  give  some  average  for  the  harvesters  ;<r 
cutters,  that  would  give  some  idea  of  the  basic  wage  that  gr*es  t- 
those  men? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  impossible  to  give  that,  be<'ause,  as  I  say,  the  wlr- . 
thing  is  based  upon  so  much  per  ton  for  the  cane  cut  or  loaded.  Tl.  r 
depends  entirely  upon  how  much  a  man  can  'ut  or  load,  and  uj>  r 
how  long  hours  they  work.  You  could  not  get  anything  but  a  v«t*. 
general  average. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  been  listening  here  for  a  month  or  in«»'-. 
and  this  fact  has  not  been  presented  to  the  committee,  although  }>  . 
surely  must  have  it.    For  instane,  here  is  one  j^lantation  that  i^  t*i:. 
ploying,  say,  a  thousand  men,  and  would  not  their  books  show 

Mr.  Mead  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  and  I  can  find  out  for  you  i*  ■ 
amount  paid  to  cutters  and  loaders  of  ( ane,  or  to  any  branch  of  wor* 
ers,  on  any  one  plantation  in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  the  number  engaged  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  s'r;  but  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  that  wn«j 
be  a  rather  laborious  process. 

Mr.  Raker,  What  is  the  per  entage  of  harvesters  and  cutten*  •■  * 
of  the  total  number  employed? 

Mr.  Mead.  During  the  harvesting  season  the  harvesters  constit-t' 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  workers.    I  should  say  that  they  i    r 
stitute  50  per  cent,  or  that  50  per  cent  of  them  are  engaged  in  har- 
vesting and  work  connected  therewith. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  as  to  the  other  30  per  cent 

Mr.  Mead  (interposing).  They  are  (ultivatoi^.  or  semiskilled  ni»: 
The  cultivatoi*s,  as  they  fret  through  with  their  cultivation  contra  t- 
often  go  into  the  harvesting  game. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  the  cultivators  gi^fi 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  that  a  cultivator  now  would  earn  easily  $:i  j  •" 
day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  tliat  his  basic  wage,  or  Is  that  what  he  earns  un-l' 
a  contract? 

Mr.  Mead.  Under  a  ccmtract.  That  depends  uix)n  the  amount  ■' 
tonnage  of  cane  that  he  raises  upon  a  spe  ific  area. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  what  that  amounted  to  dtirinir  t!.- 
mcmths  o£  Mav,  June,  and  Julv  of  this  vear? 

Mr.  Mkad.  I  could  not  get  that  until  the  contracts  are  settled  :i: 
the  end  of  the  season.    There  is  no  monthly  basis  for  that  proiH»- 
tion:  l)ut,  as  I  have  said,  he  would  average  under  the  contract  at  lr..< 
$2  a  day. 

Mr.  Kakeu    What  does  a  semiskilled  laborer  receive? 

Mr.  Mead.  Tliat  runs  anywhere  from  $50  to  $100  per  uumth. 

Mr.  Rakeii.  Wluit  do  vou  call  a  semiskilled  worker? 

Mr.  Mead.  Men  who  work  on  the  railroads,  helpers  in  the  *h"i>' 
and  aiound  the  mills,  men  who  do  all  .sorts  of  work,  other  than  »m«< 
narv  field  work. 

T^he  CnAimiAX.  Laying  tracks? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  pai<l  to  the  men  working  cm  motors  and  lu  • 
chinerv  in  the  mills? 
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I  lonolulu  newspapers,  in  which  he  statecl  that  after  his  interviews, 
consultations,  and  conferences  with  the  planters  he  believed  condi- 
tions would  be  improved,  and  the  inference  was,  of  course — and 
]VXr.  Wright  so  stated — ^that  conditions  before  were  not  good  for 
the  Filipinos.  There  were  only  three  or  four  things  that  were 
< '.hanged  in  amy  way  as  a  result  of  Varona's  visit  and  at  his  request. 
First,  the  return  of  the  Filipinos.  Instead  of  requiring  that  a  Fili- 
pino should  work  upon  a  plantation  for  three  years  to  entitle  him 
to  return  transportation  at  our  expense  it  was  changed  so  that  if 
he  work^  upon  any  plantation  for  three  years  he  would  be  returned 
lit  our  expense.  That  gives  him  latitude  of  movement.  The  next 
was  that  Varona  requested  that  more  Filipino  nurses  be  employed 
in  the  plantation  hospitJEils.  That  was  agreed  to.  His  other  request 
was  that  in  the  welfare  work,  which  is  being  conducted  on  all  the 
plantations  now,  there  be  closer  touch  between  the  management  of 
the  plantations  and  the  Filipinos.  Now,  those  were  the  only  thin^ 
that  were  in  any  way  changed  or  altered,  and  so  far  as  a  change  in 
the  working  conditions  is  concerned  other  than  I  have  stated  them 
there  was  fU)solutely  nothing  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  reported  here  that  Mr.  Varona  said  that 
following  the  changes — which  were  as  you  have  stated — some  addi- 
tional Filipinos  would  be  likely  to  come  to  the  islands. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  he  possibly  made  that  statement.  I  think  that 
the  concession,  that  a  Filipino  could  work  upon  any  plantation  rather 
than  upon  a  plantation,  was  quite  a  concession,  and  possibly  he 
felt  that  that  concession  would  induce  more  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  returns  to  the  Philippine  Islands  does 
lie  have  anything  to  do  with  inviting,  encouraging,  or  showing  the 
way  for  Filipinos  to  go  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  work  is  done  entirely  by  our  agents,  by  our  em- 
ployees, and  it  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Filipino  Bureau 
cif  Labor.  Every  Filipino,  before  he  leaves  the  Philippine  Islands, 
is  interviewed  by  the  bureau  of  labor  and  the  terms  of  his  employ- 
ment and  everything  connected  with  it  are  explained  to  him.  Re- 
cruiting has  come  to  the  point  where  so  many  have  gone  back  from 
Hawaii  and  told  the  story  of  their  treatment  in  Hawaii  that  those 
who  want  to  come  know  the  conditions.  Hawaii  is  not  a  new  field 
to  the  Filipinos.  When  we  first  went  out  there  we  had  the  same 
opposition  we  have  in  Porto  Rico;  the  newspapers  published  state- 
ments about  lions,  tigers,  and  elephants  that  would  gobble  them  up. 
We  had  to  overcome  that. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  also  charges  that  there  is 
rrross  mismanagement  of  the  plantations  in  Hawaii,  and  I  do  not 
think  those  charges  ought  to  remain  in  the  record  without  some 
statement  showing  that  they  are  not  true.  One  of  the  charges 
was  that  the  plantations  are  mismanaging  in  the  conduct  of 
their  field  operations,  in  that  they  are  not  using  the  best  class  of 
workmen  in  positions  where  they  might  develop  improved  labor- 
saving  machinery.  That  is  rather  va^e,  but  I  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  it  is  that  we  have  not  adoptedjniproved  methods,  particularly 
in  the  loading  of  cane;  that^w^e  have  been  derelict  in  not  inventing  or 
trying  to  have  invented  machines  which  would  load  cane  and  thus 
avoid  hand  loading.  The  proposition  of  cutting  and  loading  by 
machinery  has  been  a  live  one  with  the  Hawaiian  planters  for  a 
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had,  during  all  of  thejse  years,  to  be  always  on  the  lookout  for  labor 
to  come  from  the  outside  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 
Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  been  on  the  lookout. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  energetic  in  your  efforts  to  se- 
cure all  the  people  that  could  come  in  under  the  immigration  laws! 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have.  There  are  only  two  places  where  we  can 
get  labor — ^that  is,  where  a  private  orjganization  can  get  labor- 
without  conflicting  with  the  immigration  laws,  and  those  places 
are  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Bico,  American  territory. 

The  Chairman.  The  wages  you  pay  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  vst 
better  than  those  paid  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in  either  the 
Philippines  or  Porto  Rico  ? 
Mr.  MfiAD.  Far  better. 

The  Chairaian.  And  you  think  the  conditions  are  better! 
Mr.  Mead.  Hawaii  is'  so   far  better  than  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Rico  that  in  comparing  them  you  would  say  that  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico  are  still  m  the  dark  ages. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  this  clearly  in  the  record.    It  has 
been  stated  by  Judge  Raker — ^I  think  through  a  slip  of  the  tongue— 
that  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  are  Territories  and  that  the  Philippint^ 
are  not.    Porto  Rico  is  not  a  Territory. 
Mr.  Mead.  Porto  Rico  is  not  a  Territory.  I 

The  Chairman.  Porto  Rico  is  an  insular  possession  and  the  i 
Philippine  Islands  are  insular  possessions.  They  have  their  own  | 
immigration  laws.  ...  i 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  but  while,  they  have  their  own  immigration  laws, 
their  laws  are  subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  Congres: 
or  the  President. 
The  Chairman.  To  a  certain  extent? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.    The  Philippine  Islands  are  now  seeking  Chinese 
labor. 
The  Chairman.  They  have  some  laws  in  regard  to  them? 
Mr.  Mead.  They  can  pass  their  own  immigration  laws,  and  if 
they  desire  to  pass  a  Chinese  immigration  law  they  can  do  it:  it  is 
their  privilege. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Mead,  will  it  bother  you  riffht  hei^e  to  have  you. 
once  and  for  all,  say  what  you  are  seeking  heref 
Mr.  Mead.  I  am  not  seeking  anything. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  main  object  and  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
secure  Chinese  labor. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  yes,  sir.  The  con- 
ditions in  the  Territory  are  such  that  they  believe  that  to  be  the  only 
relief  to  offset  the  predominating  element  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  your  view  is  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  y?ant 
to  have  repealed,  temporarily  at  least,  say,  for  five  vears,  the  Chines 
exclusion  law  as  it  relates  to  Hawaii  in  the  enabling  act,  as  well 
as  the  general  Chinese  exclusion  law  passed  by  Congress  excluding 
Chinese  from  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  its  Territories? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  my  understanding;  yes.    May  I  go  ahead  with 
my  statement? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yarona,  after  he  visited  all  of  the  plantations,  (-anie 
back  and  there  were  conferences  with  him.  Mr.  Wright  in  m^ 
testimony  stated  that.    Mr.  Yarona  gave  an*  interview  to  one  of  tlit 
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Honolulu  newspapers,  in  which  he  state's  that  after  his  interviews, 
consultations,  and  conferences  with  the  planters  he  believed  condi- 
tions would  be  improved,  and  the  inference  was,  of  course — and 
Air.  Wright  so  stated — ^that  conditions  before  were  not  good  for 
the  Filipinos.  There  were  only  three  or  four  things  that  were 
changed  in  anj'  way  as  a  result  of  Varona's  visit  and  at  his  request. 
First,  the  return  of  the  Filipinos.  Instead  of  requiring  that  a  Fili- 
pino should  work  upon  a  plantation  for  three  years  to  entitle  him 
to  return  transportation  at  our  expense  it  was  changed  so  that  if 
he  worked  upon  any  plantation  for  three  years  he  would  be  returned 
tit  our  expense.  That  gives  him  latitude  of  movement.  The  next 
was  that  Varona  requested  that  more  Filipino  nurses  be  employed 
in  the  plantation  hospitals.  That  was  agreed  to.  His  other  request 
^vas  that  in  the  welfare  work,  which  is  being  conducted  on  all  the 
plantations  now,  there  be  closer  touch  between  the  management  of 
the  plantations  and  the  Filipinos.  Now,  those  were  the  only  things 
that  were  in  any  way  changed  or  altered,  and  so  far  as  a  change  in 
the  working  conditions  is  concerned  other  than  I  have  stated  them 
tl^ere  was  absolutely  nothing  done. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  reported  here  that  Mr.  Varona  said  that 
following  the  changes — which  were  as  you  have  stated — some  addi- 
tional Filipinos  would  be  likely  to  come  to  the  islands. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  he  possibly  made  that  statement  I  think  that 
the  concession,  that  a  Filipino  could  work  upon  any  plantation  rather 
than  upon  a  plantation,  was  quite  a  concession,  and  possibly  he 
felt  that  that  concession  would  induce  more  to  come. 

The  Chaibman.  When  he  returns  to  the  Philippine  Islands  does 
he  have  anything  to  do  with  inviting,  encouraging,  or  showing  the 
v^ay  for  Filipinos  to  go  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  work  is  done  entirely  by  our  agents,  by  our  em- 
ployees, and  it  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Filipino  Bureau 
of  Labor.  Every  Filipino,  before  he  leaves  the  Philippine  Islands, 
is  interviewed  by  the  bureau  of  labor  and  the  terms  of  his  employ- 
ment and  everj'^thing  connected  with  it  are  explained  to  him.  Re- 
cruiting has  come  to  the  point  where  so  many  have  gone  back  from 
Hawaii  and  told  the  story  of  their  treatment  in  Hawaii  that  those 
who  want  to  come  know  the  conditions.  Hawaii  is  not  a  new  field 
to  the  Filipinos.  When  we  first  went  out  there  we  had  the  same 
opposition  we  have  in  Porto  Rico;  the  newspapers  published  state- 
ments about  lions,  tigers,  and  elephants  that  would  gobble  them  up. 
We  had  to  overcome  that. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  also  charges  that  there  is 
^oss  mismanagement  of  the  plantations  in  Hawaii,  and  I  do  not 
think  those  charges  ought  to  remain  in  the  record  without  some 
statement  showing  that  they  are  not  true.  One  of  the  charges 
was  that  the  plantations  are  mismanaging  in  the  conduct  of 
their  field  operations,  in  that  they  are  not  using  the  best  class  of 
workmen  in  positions  where  they  might  develop  improved  labor- 
saving  machinery.  That  is  rather  vague,  but  I  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  it  is  that  we  have  not  adoptedjmproved  methods,  particularly 
in  the  loading  of  cane;  that<we  have  been  derelict  in  not  inventing  or 
trying  to  have  invented  machines  which  would  load  cane  and  thus 
avoid  hand  loading.  The  proposition  of  cutting  and  loading  by 
machinery  has  been  a  live  one  with  the  Hawaiian  planters  for  a 
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great  many  years.  Previous  to  my  association  with  the  planters 
association  they  had  advertised  extensively  all  over  the  world  for 
machines  that  would  cut  and  load  cane,  and  offered  very  large 
prizes.  I  have  forgotten  lust  what  the  prizes  were^  but  there  were 
very  large  amounts  offered.  The  proposition  was  that  the  machine, 
after  bein^  tried  out  and  being  found  leasible  and  satisfactory,  should 
still  remain  the  property  of  the  inventor ;  we  simply  offered  him  & 
prize  for  inventing  sucn  a  machine  and  he  was  still  to  have  the 
royalty  from  it. 

The  planters'  association  hold  annual  meetings  at  which  various 
committees  presented  written  reports,  and  the  labor-saving  device 
committee  has  been  one  of  the  active  and  continuous  committees 
ever  since  I  have  known  anything  about  the  planters'  association's 
work.  Here  is  a  report  which  was  presented  at  the  annual  meetin*: 
of  1901.  I  will  not  attempt  to  present  the  whole  thing,  but  will  just 
read  what  the  chairman  of  the  committee  says : 

No  cane  planter  can  afford  to  neglect  any  source  of  information  or  idea5  tlmt 
will  throw  new  light  or  will  tend  to  improve  the  methods  of  handlloj:  and 
loading  of  cane.  The  rewards  and  bonuses  offered  by  the  association  liare 
induced  many  persons  to  devise,  build,  and  give  much  time  and  attention  to 
various  cane-loading  machines.  Some  of  the  apparatus,  of  which  models  havr 
been  made,  do  not  in  any  way  cover  the  requirements.  Many  of  the  machine^ 
are  repetitions  of  old-established  methods  and  but  few  new  ideas  have  com* 
forward  of  any  value.  Some  two  years  past  cane-harvesting  machines,  com- 
bined cutting  and  loading  apparatus,  were  talked  of  and  written  of,  but  ttnlay 
It  is  practically  conceded  that  no  apparatus  of  this  nature  can  be  devisswi  to 
fulfill  the  requirements,  and  the  whole  center  of  discussion  and  thought  bas 
been  toward  the  devising  of  cane-loading  machines.  Those  machines  that  haT<? 
come  to  the  writer's  notice  have  been  in  the  nature  of  derrlclis  or  canc-oarritr 
apparatus,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  machines  that  have  been  devt««d.  either  on 
paper  or  in  model,  are  of  this  nature.  All  of  the  machines  require  that  ihf 
cane  be  lifted  by  the  laborer  and  placed  either  on  carriers  or  in  baskets,  table*. 
or  containers  which  are  lowered  and  elevated.  No  machine  has  yet  Ihh-- 
devised  or  modeled  which  avoids  the  handling  of  cane  by  hand  labor.  Id  j 
nearly  every  instance  the  apparatuses  that  have  been  constructed  up  to  tbt 
present  time  are  of  too  heavy  and  massive  a  nature. 

Let  me  explain  that  experiments  have  been  made  with  yarioiK 
types  of  machines,  some  of  which  have  booms  that  stretch  out  over 
the  fields,  lift  the  cane  up  and  put  it  on  the  cars,  but,  as  stated  in  thi? 
report,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cane  bundled  by  hand  labor. 
There  are  other  machines  which  have  received  most  careful  atten- 
tion, the  Wilson-Webster  machine  particularly,  which  dra^  tk 
bundles  of  cane  over  the  field  and  lifts  them  into  the  cars.  Hov 
ever,  the  great  objection  to  that  sort  of  apparatus  is  that  it  break? 
down  the  furrows.  The  fields  are  all  furrowed  and  the  cane  i^ 
planted  in  the  furrows,  if  you  break  down  the  furrows  you  must  S}'' 
over  the  fields  again  and'  build  them  up  at  considerable  expend 
before  you  can  irrigate  the  cane.  That  has  been  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  that  style  of  machine. 

That  was  the  1901  report,  and  the  question,  as  I  say,  has  been  s 
very  live  one  ever  since,  and  I  will  read  from  the  1917  report: 

The  loading  machine,  which  will  ultimately  l)e  successful,  wiU  uniloii^t"*'' 
be  the  combination  of  many  of  the  ideas  in  loaders,  which  to-day  an*  reprfs*"'  ^' 
in  practically  all  of  the  machines  which  have  been  inventetl.  No  <*ffl<'t»*"' 
machine  or  device  in  use  in  our  Industry  has  been  perfected  at  its  incert'"^'- 
and  we  should  not  feel  ovorconcerned  If  the  perfection  of  a  successful  '^•-' 
loader  will  require  5  or  10  years  of  effort  and  tjie  expenditure  of  a  »^'''''" 
dollars.    Doubtless,  a  quarter  of  this  sum  has  already  been  expendw!  In  '^"* 
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NViiy  or  another  in  these  ishinds  in  the  last  20  years  in  the  development  of 
lalKir-suving  devices,  but  who  Is  there  here  but  what  feels  that  the  experience 
gained  has  not  in  full  measure  warranted  the  expense? 

Then  the  committee  goes  on  and  shows  the  number  of  machines 
that  have  been  developed  and  experimented  with.  There  are  24  ma- 
<'hines  listed  here — the  Wilson- Webster  and  quite  a  number  of 
<lifferent  types.  Then  there  are  pictures  of  the  various  machines 
shown  in  the  report.  They  have  not  laid  down  on  the  job  at  all; 
they  have  been  at  it  and  at  it  contijiuously  ever  since  the  Hawaiian 
iSu^ar  Planters'*  Association  started. 

The  1920  report  of  the  committee  on  labor-saving  devices,  says : 

I'pon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Wallace  M.  Alexander,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  trustees  of  the  association,  Mr.  A.  Glinchikoff,  a  Russian  mechan- 
ical enfrineer  and  draftsman,  was  brous^ht  to  the  Territory  for  this  work.  Since 
that  time  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  committee'  to  bring  Mr.  A.  J. 
F<»nulyHnt  to  the  Territory  as  an  associate  engineer. 

Previous  to  this  1920  report  the  committee  on  labor-saving  de- 
vices had  in  its  employ  a  force  of  engineers,  and  one  man,  named 
Lewis,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  is  now  the  manager  of  a  very  large 
su<rar  plantation  in  the  Philippines.  They  worked  for  a  year  or 
mere  developing  tlie  Wilson- Webster  cane  loader,  which  seemed  to 
he  the  most  leasible  at  that  time,  and  even  at  that  they  were  unable  to 
have  that  machine  perfected  to  a  point  where  it  would  do  the  work 
satisfattorily. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  is  the  name  of  this  association  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association.  It  was 
or<ranized  in  the  year  1880  or  1881  as  the  Planters'  Labor  &  Supply 
<\).  Then  somewhere  around  1890  that  was  disincorporated  and  the 
Jhnvaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  took  over  the  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  is  incorporated? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  it  is  a  voluntary  association. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  Kow  many  members  have  you? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  has  about  42  plantation  members  and  about  200 
indivichial  members. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  it  maintained? 

Mr.  Me^vd.  It  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions,  assess- 
ments. 

So  much  for  the  labor-saving  devices.  Mr.  Wright  said  that  we 
were  mismanaging  in  that  we  were  not  going  in  for  paper  mulch- 
ing. Probably  paper  mulching  does  not  mean  much  to  you  gentle- 
men, not  having  seen  the  system,  but  that  it  is  [indicating  photo- 
graph).  It  is  a  proposition  of  putting  paper  over  a  row  of  cane 
as  it  is  .planted  and  the  cane  comes  up  through  it;  the  cane  shoot  is 
wufficiontly  strongto  puncture  the  paper  but  the  weeds,  not  being  as 
strong  as  the  cane,  are  killed  because  they  have  no  moisture  ana  no 
li<rht.  The  first  experiment  in  paper  mulching,  was  conducted  on 
tlie  Olaa  plantation  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  That  appears  in  the 
report  of  1916,  and  when  you  recollect  and  recall  that  it  takes  a 
sugar  crop  18  months  to  grow  you  can  see  that  there  has  only  been 
one  crop  harvested  where  any  extensive  area  was  so  treated,  and  you 
ran  see  that  it  is  a  little  bit  early  vet  to  say  that  paper  mulching 
should  be  adopted  by  evervi)ody.  The  Olaa  plantation  has  appar- 
ently made  a  success  of  it,  but  other  plantations  in  the  same  district 
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have  experimented  and  claim  paper  mulching  is  not  a  success  with 
them. 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  what  is  the  object  of  paper  mulching? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  to  keep  the  weeds  down. 

Mr.  Bak£R.  You  cover  the  row  with  paper  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  the  cane  grows  under  that  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  and  the  shoot  is  strong  enough  to  go  throii«rli  tl' 
paper. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  that  kills  the  weeds?  ^ 

Mr.  Mead.  And  the  weeds,  of  course,  can  not  come  up,  the  -w^ih^L^ 
are  not  as  strong  as  the  cane.  The  plantations  along  the  Hilo  wt 
have  experimented  and  it  has  not  been  a  success  on  those  plantati(iii> 
The  Olaa  plantation  has  put  in  a  paper  mill  to  manufacture  il" 
paper  from  the  fiber  of  the  cane,  at  verj'^  considerable  expense. an' 
so  far  as  I  know  they  feel  it  is  all  right,  but  it  is  too  early  y«»n 
say,  especially  in  view  of  the  experiments  on  the  plantationh  im 
mediately  adjoining  Olaa,  that  it  will  be  a  success  on  all  phmtatioas 
Furthermore,  it  is  adapted  only  to  the  plantations  where  there  is  ari 
excessive  rainfall  bringing  on  a  veiy  heavy  growth  of  weeds,  urn 
perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  plantations  have  no  use  at  all  for  pap*' 
mulching. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  have  no  relation  to  cutting  and  loa4Un<r? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  If  this  Olaa  experiment  is  eventually  sh»^«'' 
to  be  a  success,  there  is  no  question  about  other  plantations  adopting: 
it,  but  they  have  got  to  be  shown  first. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  adopt  it  on  irrigated  pUnt* 
tions? 

Mr.  Mead,  No  ;  not  at  all ;  only  on  plantations  where  there  is » 
large  rainfall^  and  most  of  our  cane  is  raised  on  irrigated  plaiitJ- 
tions.  So  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  plantations  are  mismana^m' 
because  they  are  not  adopting  the  paper-mulching  system. 

You  will' recall  that  Mr.  Wright  stated  that  he  was  emplo.ved  in  . 
sugar  mill  for  three  months,  and  that  he  spent  a  day  in  visiting  thn^ 
plantations,  so  that  his  experience  is  confined  to  three  months  anii  * 
day.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  while  Mr.  Wright  claiin.<  Iw 
is.  My  experience  on  plantations,  on  and  off,  for  the  last  20  vmi* 
does  not  qualify  me  to  be  an  expert.  I  would  not  know  the  kind  o: 
fertilizer  or  the  amount  of  fertilizer  to  be  put  on  any  particular  sen 
of  su^ar  land,  and  if  I  tried  to  boil  sugar  I  would  probably  guin  u! 
the  mill  so  that  they  would  have  to  use  dynamite  to  loosen  it  up,  Rn' 
Mr.  Wright  claimed  to  be  an  expert  because  of  his  three  month.^  nn ' 
a  day  experience. 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  plantations  were  mismanaginir  l^ecau" 
they  did  not  adopt  the  Palmer  plan  of  compromising  the  Japan^^ 
strike  of  1920.  The  Palmer  plan  was  a  scheme  propo^  by  R^v.  1^' 
Palmer,  of  the  Central  Union  Church:  Dr.  Hobdy,  a  practicing  pt^ 
sician;  Mr.  Dean,  a  professor  at  the  College  of  Hawaii;  Dr.  Mon. 
Japanese  medical  doctor;  and  one  other  Japanese  whose  name  ly" 
not  recall.  These  men  had  absolutely  no  experience  with  pIantaTi<>t 
work.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  had  ever  been  on  a  planti 
tion  for  any  length  of  time  at'  all.  The  plan  which  they  prop*^"' 
was  what  is  used  now  in  so  many  of  the  factories  in  the  States*  fac- 
tory committees  of  workmen  to  take  up  matters  of  factory  m^"- 
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a«^ement,  and  the  employing  and  discharging  of  labor.  I  am  not 
particularly  familiar  with  it  myself  except  that  I  have  read  about  it. 
It  works  in  some  instances  very  well  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
factory,  but  to  apply  that  scheme  to  plantations  covering  thousands 
of  acres,  and  with  isolated  camps  miles  and  miles  apart,  is  absolutely 
impossible.  Furthermore,  when  that  scheme  was  proposed  the  Jap- 
anese strike  had'  reached  that  point  where  it  was  a  question  of 
Americanism  or  Japanism;  and  we  did  not  propose  at  that  time — 
that  is,  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association — to  laj^  down  to  any  Japa- 
nese organization  of  any  kind.  This  proposition  was  such  that  we 
were  told  afterwards  by  prominent  Japanese  that  if  we  had  adopted 
it,  this  Palmer  plan  of  having  committees  of  laborers  to  exercise 
control  of  labor  on  the  plantations,  we  would  simply  have  been 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  and 
perpetuated  them  in  their  office  and  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Wright  stated,  among  other  things,  that  there  is  an  inter- 
change of  plantation  managers  between  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  never  been  a 
plantation  manager  come  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines 
to  Hawaii,  but  there  have  been  men  who  have  come  from  Louisiana. 
We  claim  in  Hawaii  the  most  improved  methods  and  the  most  effi- 
cient  management  of  plantations  anywhere,  and  we  have  graduated 
men  from  our  plan^tions  who  have  taken  large  jobs  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Kico,  and  the  Philippines.  The  fact  is  that  pretty  nearly  all  the 
managers  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  large  factories,  are  former 
Ilawaiians;  a  number  of  our  men  have  gone  to  Cuba  and  a  number 
have  gone  to  Porto  Rico. 

We  have  an  experiment  station  in  Hawaii  that  is  the  best  sugar 
experiment  station  in  the  world.  It  is  conducted  at  very  large  ex- 
jjense,  but  the  work  which  it  has  done  and  the  results  it  has  accom- 
plished have  more  than  made  up  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  many 
times  over.  We  have  had  men  like  Dr.  Maxwell,  a  very  skilled 
scientist,  go  from  Hawaii  to  New  Zealand;  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
work  there  and  has  a  very  prominent  position.  Mr.  Crawley,  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  sugar  experiment  station  in  Cuba  and  also  a 
\'ery  fine  scientist,  graduated  from  Hawaii ;  Dr.  Cobb,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  also  came  from  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Maxwell,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  plantations  in  Porto  Rico,  was 
on  the  plantation  at  Kealia,  Hawaii,  and  the  two  McLanes,  one  now 
in  Cuba,  came  from  Hawaii. 

There  are  a  number  of  others  that  have  gone  out  from  Hawaii  to 
take  very  prominent  positions  in  connection  with  plantations.  The 
Honolulu  Iron  Works  and  Catton,  Neill  &  Co.,  with  the  experience 
gained  in  the  constniction  of  Hawaiian  sugar  mills,  have  developed 
a  sugar  mill  which  is  the  very  last  word  in  sugar-mill  construction, 
and  they  build  mills  from  the  Philippines  to  Cuba.  Our  managers 
and  other  skilled  men  do  not  go  around  with  their  hands  behind  their 
hacks  and  with  their  eyes  looking  up  to  the  skies,  as  might  be  sug- 
trested  by  Mr.  Wright's  testimony.  Right  here  in  the  room  we  have 
a  man,  Mr.  Horner,  whose  plows  and  cultivators  are  known  and  ex- 
tensively used  wherever  sugar  cane  is  grown.  The  Messchaert 
grooved  rollers,  which  were  developed  by  one  of  our  engineers,  are 
used  in  every  modern  sugar  mill.  The  Searby  shredders  ai'e  used  in 
nianv  mills,  and  manv  other  ideas  and  inventions  bv  our  men  have 
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been  put  into  use  throughout  the  sugar-producing  countries  of  tip 
world. 

Mr.  Saker.  That  is  all  very  interesting  and  very  instructive, 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  as  bearing  on  gross  mismanagement  and  what 
we  do. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  still  it  does  not  relieve  the  situation  of  the  fad 
that  you  want  to  bring  in  Chinese  coolie  labor  to  da  the  work,  whkli 
is  against  the  policy  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  not  talking  to  the  point  of  whether  it  is  wise  (^r 
unwise  to  bring  in  Chinese  coolie  labor,  but  I  am  talking  to  the  point 
of  the  charges  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  gross  mismanagt^ment 
of  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii,  charges  made  by  the  Aineri<^ 
Federation  of  Labor. 

I  have  given  you  the  testimony  of  our  own  people  and  will  now 
give  you  the  testimony  and  statements  from  Government  depart- 
ment  sources.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1915  and  1916  investigated  IIk- 
sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Eico,  Louisiana,  and  Cuba.  Th^ 
investigation  w^as  carried  on  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sheridan  with  a  cor}^ 
of  assistants.  He  was  a  man  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  work  ^ni 
he  got  right  into  it.  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  the 
report  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  comparison  of  conditions: 

In  the  island  of  HawnH  the  moat  HO'ent'tlc  and  iuteitfiive  system  of  cuUi\'. 
tion  is  practiced  n  contrnd  stinction  to  the  extensive  system  Kenerally  pur^f*! 
in  Cuba. 

This  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wright,  and  particularly  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gompers,  as  to  our  antiquated  methods  of  loading  cane  and  lio'i 
much  better  their  facilities  are  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico. 

Tlie  cane  cutting,  loading,  and  transportation  methods  of  Hawaii  flr»-  " 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  Cuba;  tlie  rushing  of  the  cune  by  fluiuin?  fn-i* 
the  liarvesf  field  to  the  factory  and  thie  bring  ng  of  the  ml  way  track  and «-: 
upon  the  heels  of  the  cane  cutters  in  all  parts  of  the  fields  in  Hawaii  oimp.t  ' 
interest  ngly  with  the  laborious  and  precise  adjustment  of  each  stalk  in  ri; 
.oxcart  and  the  slow  hauling  of  the  cane  by  ox  tetims  to  the  ra  Inuitl.  t«»  ' 
reloaded  and  hauled  to  the  mill  in  Cuba. 

In  thji*  ex  tract  on  of  the  juce  from  the  cane  in  Hawaiian  factories  dn<!  - 
other  milling  and  scientific  processes  the  results  atta'ned  are  the  i»est  of  a: 
cane-sugar  countries.  So,  as  Hawaii  represents  the  best  effort**  of  the  Vw* 
States  and  its  insular  possessions  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  an'i  ' 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  comparsons  in  this  report  are  made  for  the  m** 
part  between  Hawaiian  results  and  conditions  and  those  of  Its  prineii>al  fort'  •: 
competitor  and  the  main  source  of  our  foreign  sugar  supply,  the  iRlaii4l  of  TcV 

Then  he  says: 

Natural  conditions  are  most  favoral)le  Ui  Cuba.    There  is  no  sf»arcity  of  ». 
tile  land  suited  to  sugar  cane;  there  is  abundant  rainfall;  there  Is  siifli'"^*^ 
population  to  supply  the  labor  needed,  without  the  pressuiv  of  iKipulntinn  Ui 
land  that  leads  to  high  land  values  and  tends  toward  relatively  small  U(»Idir«> 
In  Hawaii  conditions  are  very  different.    Land  suited  for  sugar  cane  is  liii^tv^ 
in  area  and  hgh  in  price;  deficient  rainfall  requires  on  most  of  the  i>lant:it"»r' 
expensive  systems  of  irrigation ;  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  necessary :  and  la>»"^»'^ 
from  other  countries  must  be  induced  to  settle  In  the  islands.    Yet  hy  ^•^^^^ 
and  cooperation  these  difficulties  have  been  largely  overcome:  nowlioi^    '^  *^' 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  more  intensively  and  successively  conducted ;  n''>wh -^ 
is  more  efficient  machinery  employed ;  nowhere  are  Accounts  more  rsiref  > 
kept ;  and  nowhere  is  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  more  skillfully  directed- 

There  is  the  testimony  of  an  independent  investiiiffttor  who  mv 
g:one  through  all  of  the  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  worW. 
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Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  that  under 
(late  of  August  10  a  telegram  has  been  received  from  Gov.  Farring- 
ton,  as  follows: 

Territorial  grand  jury  August  1' returned  indictment  21  Japanese  charging 
criniinal  c?onspirncy  relating  to  dynamiting  and  sabotage  Incidents,  Japanese 
strike.  1020.  Specific  charge,  dynamiting  house  of  Sakamalii  Olaa  by  so-called 
*•  assassin  ourps/'  under  direction  certain  officers  and  directors  Japanese  strike 
nunement.  Action  supported  by  sworn  confession  members  alleged  assassin 
oirps  who  failed  receive  payments  alleged  to  have  been  promised  for  their 
work.  Men  indicted  are  leaders  Japanese  Federation  Labor  active  in  strike 
management  and  propaganda. 

The  men  who  signed  the  pamphlet,  or  some  of  the  men  who 
sigrned  the  pamphlet^  put  in  the  record^  showing  the  Japanese  Fed- 
eration of  Labor's  viewpoint  in  the  strike  of  1920,  are  among  those 
who  were  indicted,  including  Miyassawa,  Gotto,  and  Tsutsumi.  They 
were  directors  and  secretaries  of  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  those  members  indicted  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  among  the  persons  indicted  and  who 
called  themselves  the  "  assassin's  band  "  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  Hoshino  and  Koyama  were  also  directors  of 
the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor,  and  they  signed  this  report. 
During  the  strike  we  had  information  which  was  perfectly  clear,  but 
we  did  not  have  it  in  sufficient  detail,  and  we  could  not  get  our  hands 
on  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  indict  the  people.  However,  we  knew 
about  it.  We  knew  that  they  had  in  their  organization  of  the  Japa- 
nese Federation  of  Labor  an  assassins'  corps,  as  they  called  it. 
This  assassins'  corps  was  composed  of  men  of  different  districts  or 
prefects  in  Japan,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  Hiroshima  and  Fukuoka 
districts  of  Japan.  Those  districts  had  representatives  on  this 
assassins'  corps,  and  it  was  their  business  to  beat  up  people,  burn 
their  houses,  kill  them,  or  do  anything  they  could  to  discourage  any- 
body who  attempted  to  go  back  to  work,  or  to  discourage  anybody 
who  attempted  to  get  anybody  to  go  back  to  work. 

They  would  hold  up  automobiles  at  any  time  of  the  night  and  flash 
lights  in  the  cars  to  find  out  who  was  going  to  the  plantations.  They 
liad  the  most  efficient  system  of  picketing  I  ever  saw.  They  had  their 
organization  trained  as  perfectly  as  an  army  organization.  It  was 
organized  on  the  lines  of  an  army  organization.  That  is  to  say,  they 
had  sergeants,  captains,  and  all  the  grades.  They  had  their  majors 
and  battalion  commanders  and  their  major  generals  in  Honolulu. 
The  whole  thing  was  worked  up  most  efficiently.  We  knew  about  this, 
but  we  did  not  have  the  evidence  in  such  shape  that  we  could  take  it 
to  the  grand  jury. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  some  of  the  men  who  were  to  have  been 
paid  for  this  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Japanese 
Foderation  of  Labor,  and  they  did  not  pay  them.  They  then  gave 
the  information  which  led  to  the  indictment  of  the  whole  crowd. 

Mr.  Rakek.  They  were  Japanese  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
Tupanese  Federation  of  Labor  and  they  made  a  confession? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  indicted  the  Japanese  in  that  or- 
nranization.  The  original  directorate  of  the  Japanese  Federation  of 
r^abor  contained  no  laborers,  but  it  contained  men  who  were  not 
eligible  to  citizenship,  and  that  was  the  organization  that  had  this 
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assassins'  corj^s  and  that  sought  the  privilege  of  affiliatincr  with  • 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  not  that  sound  in  the  same  way  as  if  a  Uh:. 
white  men  had  entered  into  some  kind  of  combination  to  do  - 
mischief  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whetlier  the  Amer 
Federation  of  Labor 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  did  not  intimate  that  and  I  repudiate  any^  such  - 
gestion.     That  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  Mead,  because  nothing-  coni 
further  from  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  any  sort  of  orga^ 
tion  or  not 

Mr.  Kaker  (interposing).  It  shall  remain  in  the  record,  so  far 
1  am  concerned.  That  is  not  a  proper  deduction  to  draw  from 
question.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  any  man  or  class  of  r. 
who  violate  the  law,  or  organize  to  Anolate  the  law,'  would  be  in  ' 
same  class,  and  these  same  men  would  be  just  like  white  men  ~ 
would  undertake  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  presume  some  white  men  would  do  that  sort  of  il. 

The  Chairman.  We  have   a   double-headed   problem    here.    * 
(iompers  charged  in  his  interview,  and  I  think  he  stated  on  the  .-: 
that  myself  and  others  were  trying  to  make  a  Japanese  question  «mj! 
this ;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can  not  separate  the  Japanese  qu^* 
from  this  labor  question. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  are  so  bound  together  that  you  can  not  «ej».i. 
them. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  only  one  question  involved  in  this  whole  ht 
ing.    I  have  stated,  and  will  repeat  here,  and  I  will  also  repeat  ' 
the  floor  of  the  House,  possibly  on  a  question  of  personal  priv-J.. 
that  the  only  question  here  is  the  qiiestion  of  the  admission  of  Chr:  - 
They  have  practically  admitted  that.     They  do  not  ask  to  have  oi' 
who  are  otherwise  inadmissible  admitted,  and  I  think  the  recor.i  •■ 
show  that.     It  is  Chinese  that  are  to  come  in  under  a  sy.<ten 
peonage,  involuntary  servitude,  or  serfdom.     Now,  in  view  of 
statement  that  I  have  made  here  from  the  very  first  day  of  this  ^• 
ing,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  statements  made  to  the  contr 
why  should  the  statement  be  made  that  I  am  in  favor  of  this  leir 
tion?     Anybody  ought  to  know  from  my  first  statement  that  I  ■ 
against  it.     Anybody  knowing  the  facts  who  circulates  a  stattn 
of  that  kind  is  giving  circulation  to  something  that  is  false.     I 
proposition  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  consequently,  Conj" 
could  not  enact  such  a  thing,  even  if  it  wanted  to  sanction  su 
system. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  this  committee,  ha^^ng  this  n'?* 
tion  before  it,  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  into  every  phase  of  it,  tn  ''• 
every  witness  and  to  cross-examine  them  in  detail.    We  also  ha^t*  t 
right  to  substitute  for  the  resolution,  and  to  devise,  if  we  can,  >* 
another  resolution,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  recoi'd  that  M* 
Mead  himself  offered  something  that  might  be  considered  Ut  J» 
constructive  plan  of  relief  for  Hawaii,  which  was  a  plan  t*'  ' 
certain  restrictions  from  the  present  immigration  laws  for  the  Kr 
of  the  Territories. 
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Mr.  Mead.  May  I  add  there  that  it  was  our  idea  to  build  up  the 
^hite  population? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  take  that  up  with  you  a  little  later.    Now, 

this  temporary  plan  were  put  into  effect,  how  many  Chinese  do 
ou  think  would  be  brought  in  ?    Give  us  your  estimate  of  that. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
lawaiian  Islands  is  this  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  shortage  of  labor  there,  I  should  say,  would  be 
ight  or  ten  thousand  people  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  say  10,000. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  should  say  eight  or  ten  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  The  last  figures  I  had  from  Honolulu  showed 
hat  they  were  6,000  short,  but  that  was  some  months  ago.  I  do  not 
now  what  the  conditions  are  now.  I  know  that  they  have  been 
rowing  worse.  I  should  say  that  we  have  a  shortage  of  8,000  with 
he  sugar  industiy,  although  that  may  be  too  high. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  shortage,  Mr.  Dilling- 
am? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  My  idea,  from  the  data  we  have  been  able  to 
eciire,  is  that  the  shortage  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000  men 
()-di\y. 

The  Chairman.  For  all  common  labor  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  For  all  agricultural  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Mead  if  that  number  of  Chinese 
\ere  added  to  the  mixed  population  of  Hawaii,  which  is  already 
leavily  Japanese  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Chinese,  would 
t  be  possible  to  proceed  with  any  plan  that  would  let  any  kind  of 
Miropean  labor  come  into  the  islands? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  literacy  test  were  lifted 
md  the  head  tax  suspended,  you  could  still  bring  European  labor 
n  there? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  displace  any  Chinese  or  Japanese  labor 
here? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  tliat  the  European  labor  could  go  along  as  the 
requirements  developed,  but  I  can  not  say  that  the  European  labor 
would  in  any  way  compete  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor. 
There  would  not  be  any  displacement  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  labor 
"yr  even  of  Japanese  laoor  if  we  should  get  started  with  European 
immigration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  that  the  wages  of  common 
labor  will  fall  in  the  islands  within  the  next  few  years? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  fall  very  much.  There  may 
he  a  little  decrease  in  the  bonus,  but  so  far  as  paying  them  a  good 
living  wage  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  price 
of  sugar  is  2  cents  or  5  cents,  they  have  got  to  be  paid  a  living  wage. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  general  experience  that  once  wages 
Jire  advanced 

Mr.  Mead  (interoosing).  Once  you  get  wages  up,  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  them  down.    The  tendency  in  Hawaii,  or  the  tendency  ever  since 
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I  have  been  in  Hawaii,  has  been  to  increase  wages,  just  the  snr.  • 
everywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The    Chairman.  This    original    resolution    provides  that  t- 
people  may  be  brought  in  for  agricultural  labor  or  domestir 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  include  domestic  labor? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  for  that  was,    H 
ever,  if  you  have  been  out  there  and  have  had  to  depend 
Japanese  domestic  servants,  you  would  know  what  a  tremei 
problem  we  are  up  against  in  that  respect.     You  will  realiz*' 
they  persecute  the  housewives  out  there.    The  domestic-ser>'ioe  ; : 
lem  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  a  serious  one.     Of  course,  it  is  •*" 
everywhere,  but  tlie  Japanese  have  control  of  domestic  M^r^   - 
Hawaii,  and  the  conditions  are  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  Japanese  servants  are  used  there? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  all  we  have.     We  can  gi»t  no  other  se^vant^. 
therefore  must  stand  their  impudence  and  stand  their  ixjrstn'.t 
because  in  a  hot,  tropical  climate  white  women  must  have  some  a.-- 
ance  in  their  housework. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  would  expect  Chinese  to  perform  that  ser\ :  ■ 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  are  the  best  domestic  servanU  ir. 
world. 

The  Chairman.  American  people  employ  them  in  contiri*' 
United  States. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  would  be  up  in  the  seventh  heaven  if  they  ^^' 
have  them  in  America. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  would  have  a  very  steadying  effect  iip'ti  ' 
labor,  both  domestic  and  field  labor,  to  have  a  division  of  tli-- 
tionalities,  or  a  more  equitable  division  or  a  more  balanced  di^^^ 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  be  reverting  or  changing  back  to  ^ 
they  were  40  years  ago  on  the  Japanese  proposition,  would  it  ' 
My  friend,  Mr.  Dillingham,  has  just  stated  that  he  would  b* 
have  a  division  of  the  various  nationalities  so  that  they  cotiM 
them  for  the  various  kinds  of  labor. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Everybody  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  the*^* 
nese  is  against  them,  or  he  ought  to  be  against  them,  and  if  the  A^ 
can  people  would  only  seek  the  truth  as  it  exists,  they  will  tv 
the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  two  races  can  not  exist  together,  liecau^i'  •»• 
racial  differences  as  well  as  the  economic  differences,  N<»'*. 
American  people  have  tried  it,  and  they  have  demonstrated  di* 
years  of  trouble,  worry,  and  annoyance  that  they  must  exrinn* 
Chinese.  They  found  that  they  must  exclude  the  Chinese,  aiiii » 
have  done  so.  Now,  certainly  we  can  not  revert  back  to  the  •  • 
tions  that  existed  30  years  ago  and  admit  Chinese  into  the  IIuv  « 
Islands  and  eventually  admit  them  into  continental  Unite<l  Siat*- 

Mr.  Mead.  While  that  is  perfectly  true^^  yet,  as  a  matter  «'f 
we  have  a  peculiar  condition  in  Hawaii.    You  have  there,  in  tli*' ' 
place,  this  very  largely  preponderating  Japanese  population.  » 
is  a  menace  from  the  industrial  standpoint.    You  have  that  *' 
tion  in  Hawaii. 
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Mr»  Baker.  Let  us  be  frank  about  it- 


Mr,  Mead  (interposing).  You  have  that  condition  before  you.  The 
problem  is  to  get  some  one  else  in  there.  You  will  never  in  a  thou- 
sand years  get  anywhere  by  bringing  in  white  European  labor, 
iiecause  they  do  not  compete.  The  white  man  will  not  edge  the 
Japanese  out,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  will  edge  the 
svhite  man  out  every  time.  That  has  been  the  experien  e  there  for 
years. 

Now,  you  will  have  your  Chinese  under  control.  Under  this  bill 
v*ou  would  have  them  under  control,  and  you  could  stop  them  when- 
iver  you  wanted  to,  or  you  could  limit  the  numbers  conjing  in  You 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  in  white  people  horn  flurope, 
uhus  affording  the  means  of  building  up, the  white  population,  but 
we  can  not  build  up  the  white  population  sr)  lon<r  as  we  have  that 
predominating  Japanese  population  out  there.  That  is  my  theory 
ind  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Raider.  If  we  concede,  and  I  think  that  concession  is  correct, 
hat  the  Chinese  will  drive  out  the  Japanese — and  even  the  Japanese 
Tovernment  recognizes  that  fact,  because  they  prohibit  Chinese 
abor  from  going  to  Japan — what  is  the  result?  The  western  part 
>f  the  United  States  has  had  an  experience  with  Chinese  troubles, 
unl  would  we  not  be  going  right  back  to  a  condition  of  serf  labor 
>r  to  a  condition  of  labor  under  control  if  we  should  permit  these 
Chinese  to  c6me  into  Hawaii?  Notwithstanding  the  very  serious 
condition  that  you  people  have  out  there,  and  it  must  be  a  serious 
me  on  account  of  your  heavy  Japanese  ix)pulation,  will  this  relieve 
he  situation?  Would  we  be  in  any  wa^  clarifying  the  situation  or 
assisting  you  by  permitting  another  ahen  race  to  come  to  Hawaii 
vhen  Congress  has  solmenly  promised  in  its  compact  with  your 
>eople  or  with  the  Hawaiian  Government  that  it  would  not  permit 
ho  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  that  the  pi'ovision  in  the  organic  act  of  Hawaii 
vas  simply  a  provision  to  carry  out  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  which 
listed  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  organic  act  was  adopted. 

do  not  think  it  had  anything  else  in  view.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
neant  that  you  should  never  have  any  Chinese  in  Hawaii. 

The  (^hairman.  After  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  (xeary 
U t.  or  the  C^hinese  ex'  lusion  act,  Hawaii  then  followed  suit.  Xow, 
vhen  annexation  came,  both  countries  had 

Mr.  Mead.  They  both  had  the  same  laws. 

The  Chairman.  They  excluded  the  Chinese,  but  had  not  then 
parned  so  much  about  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  Mkad.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  any  too  familiar  with  the  governing 
iws  passed  by  Congress  for  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  but 
t  it  ( ould  be  done,  would  not  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the 
'nite<l  States  itself  to  .send  labor  commissioners  from  the  Depart- 
ii»nt  of  Labor  to  those  insular  possessions  to  a.ssist  in  securing  labor 
i>r  the  islands  be  a  better  plan  of  met*ting  the  situation? 

Mr.  Mkad.  T  do  not  know.  The  Department  of  Labor  now  has  no 
r'pit'sentative  at  all  in  Porto  Rico,  (ioing  back  a  little  bit,  before  we 
ent  into  the  war,  Mr.  Clayt(m,  I  think  was  his  name,  of  the  Bureau 
f  Labor,  suggested  that  if  we  wanted  Porto  Rican  laborois  the 
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Department  of  Labor  would  be  willing  to  help  us.  Upon  that  iiiti- 
tation  I  went  down  to  Porto  Rico,  but  the  war  broke  out  soon  aft-! 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  However,  at  that  time  they  did  offer  i " 
help  us  get  Porto  Kicans.  I  did  endeavor  to  get  some  sort  of  as-i^i 
ance  along  that  line  when  I  came  on  this  time,  but  the  bureau  wa- 
not  in  a  position  to  grant  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  was  the  population  of  P>irt" 
Eico! 

Mr.  Meao.  One  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  actual  area  of  that  island  comparv 
with  the  area  pf  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  Meao.  Porto  Rico  has  a  little  less  than  4,000  square  mil<^, 
while  the  island  of  Hawaii,  which  is  the  largest  island  in  the  grouj'. 
contains  over  4,000  square  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  more  cultiviited  are*  in  Porto  Ricu  ihar 
in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not.  We  raise  more  sugar  and  raj» 
more  mneapples,  and,  in  fact,  raise  more  agricultural  products  th.in 
Porto  Rico  produces. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  more  area  in  cultivation  t 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  more  area  actually  under  cultivatinr.. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  addition  to  the  act  referred  to,  there  was  a  joirii 
resolution  of  July  7,  1898,  Thirtieth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  5TI. 
which  is  a  part  of  the  resolution  admitting  Hawaii  aS  a  Territorr 
Then,  again,  on  April  30,  1900.  we  made  it  applicable  to  Hawaii. 
excluding  the  Chinese.  Then,  again,  on  April  2d,  1902,  we  reenacti-i 
the  Chinese  immigration  laws,  and  made  them  apply  s|>ecifica1lr  li- 
the TerritoriMj  including  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AIeao.  'niere  was  an  additional  law  which  prevented  them  f r<  in. 
coming  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland. 

Mr.  KrAKER,  That  is  in  this  act.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  vou  your  vie* 
on  this  matter.  There  has  been  called  to  my  attention  an  arO'-l-' 
published  yesterday  (Aug.  11.  1921)  in  the  Washington  Tira4's.  <•• 
the  editorial  page,  pontaining  the  following  statement : 

The  Housp  CouimUlec  mi  liniiiij;rntl'in  liax  i-eporto<l  a  most  t><[trsnr()ui*'' 
resolution  In  fiivor  iit  periiilttlng  tlie  jilnnters  of  Hawaii  to  tniiMit  .V'" 
ChineHe  coolies  to  work  hh  bonded  slavpa  on  tlie  miRiir  plantHtione  («r  Hvp  yr-j"^ 
anU  then,  If  'ieslrahli',  to  be  ileporteil  in  favor  of  another  bntcb  of  cihiIIch. 

Of  course,  you  would  not  be  in  favor  of  anything  of  that  kind  f 

Mr.  Mead.  Of  course,  that  is  a  misstatement  about  anything  th.^! 
has  happened. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  first  place,  this  resolution  has  not  been  it- 
ported.  It  has  been  ordered  reported  by  not  more  than  five,  an' 
jjossibly  four,  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  rori-ect:  the  artiun  »,i- 
taken  by  a  quorum  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr,  Raker.  Yes,  Mr,  Chairman;  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  pro|">- 
to  stand  under  the  imputation — after  the  committee  has  artetl  nn-i 
we  have  been  holding  hearings  for  10  days — of  having  voted  ?■■: 
this  resolution. 

The  Cr 
and  it  is  I 
run  aimo 
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Avith  losing  time,  but  we  have  a  problem  before  »is  and  will  go  to 
tlie  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  I  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  right  as  Members  of  Congress, 
AN  hether  on  this  committee  or  any  other  committee,  having  taken 
these  and  other  islands  under  our  wings  as  a  Territory  or  as  insular 
I>ossessions,  to  be  dilatory  about  anything  that  will  help  them  one 
way  or  another.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  United  States  Government 
:» nd,  in  my  opinion,  it  shows  the  mistake  arid  futility  of  taking  out- 
side possessions,  filled  with  nonassimilable  people,  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  am  willing  to  give  relief  and  do  what  I  can,  but  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  violates  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  So  that  there 
c  an  be  no  question  about  it,  I  have  been  opposed  to  Japanese  immi- 
<jration  into  this  country  and  have  done  everything  I  could  to  have 
them  excluded,  and  T  am  likewise  unalterably  opposed  to  breaking 
cloM  n,  in  any  conceivable  way,  the  ChinCvSe  exclusion  law.  It  ought 
to  be  fortified  instead  of  weakened.  The  way  this  editorial  reads  it 
would  appear  as  though  I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  Chinese  to  Ha- 
waii for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  in  bondage  and  making  them 
slaves. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reputation  is  such  that  no  such  imputa- 
tion could  hurt  you.  Besides,  members  of  the  committee  have  got  to 
handle  this,  distasteful  or  not.  In  Congress  it  is  not  all  peaches  and 
cream. 

Mr.  MsAD.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  doubt 
about  your  attitude  in  the  matter,  and  that  you  have  been  opposed 
to  brinmng  in  Chinese. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  I  have  opposed  it  because  it  is  fundamentally 
against  our  Government.  I  have  had  experience;  I  have  gone 
through  it;  I  have  seen  this  both  as  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese; 
and  if  we  had  not  always  put  the  soft  pedal  on  public  men  in  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese,  we  would  have  had  settled  that 
question  10  years  ago.  That  is  the  trouble  of  it.  There  is  always 
some  question  raised  as  to  some  delicate  international  matter  being 
involved,  when  it  is  the  sovereign  right  of  this  Government  to  say 
who  shall  come  here  and  who  shall  stay  here. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  all  kinds  of  delicate  international 
mattei*8  here  in  November. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  only  thing  I  want  to  say  about  that  is  that  if 
there  are  open  sessions  instead  of  secret  sessions,  we  will  get  results ; 
but  if  there  are  secret  sessions,  we  will  be  lost. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded,  Mr.  Mead  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  ^ve  will  hear  Mr.  Dillingham. 

ADDITIOHAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALTER  F.  DILLINGHAM, 
GHAIBMAN  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  EMEEGENCY  LABOR  COMMIS- 
SION. 

Mr.  DiLtJNGHA3i.  I  want  to  put  in  a  statement  by  the  commission. 
We  have  gone  wide  of  the  mark  in  our  discussions,  and  implications 
fiave  been  made  that  this  commission  is  favoring  the  violation  of  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  plan  proposed,  anj  Si)  m. 
So  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  this  commission  8  attitude 
is  in  relieving  the  situation,  which  I  think  the  committee  as  a  whole 
has  recognized  to  be  a  serious  condition  in  Hawaii  to-day,  tliis  stal^ 
ment  is  offered  as  disclosing  the  position  of  the  emergeDcy  lal^r 
commission  of  the  Territory : 

Statemknt  of  the  Hawaii  Emebgency  Labor  Ck)M mission  Bkfork  the  Tom 

MTTTEE    ON    IMMIGRATION    AND    NATURALIZATION    ON    HoUSE    JoiNT    KeSOUTFh^ 
171. 

A  PLAN  OF   OPERATIONS   UNDER   THE   PROPOSED   RESOLUTION. 

While  this  resolution  puts  all  the  regulations  in  the  hands  of  the  Seerelarj  -f 
Labor,  the  following,  based  upon  the  previous  experience  of  the  Terrllory  of 
Hawaii  with  assisted  Immigration,  is  submitted  by  the  Hawaii  Enwrpav^ 
Labor  Commission  as  a  proposed  plan  of  operation : 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  through  its  territorial  board  of  InimlgnitKa 
assisted  immlgrntlon  as  long  as  such  assistance  was  legal  and  practicable.  Ttf 
law  authorizing  the  territorial  board  of  immigration  which  conslstwl  of  fiw 
members  appointed  by  the  governor,  is  still  in  force.  (Revised  liaws  of  Hawbii, 
1915,  ch.  45.) 

Money  to  pay  the  passage  of  the  immigrants  and  the  expenses  of  the  boarf 
was  raised  by  public  taxation  consisting  of  an  Income  surtax  of  1  per  cent  on  il 
incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000. 

Recently  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  been  and  Is  now  n- 
sistlng  in  the  introduction  of  laborers  from  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Ki*  • 
This  introduction  of  laborers  being  from  American  possessions,  is  uot  rtrirt ? 
"  immigration."' 

Neither  under  the  many  and  varied  experiments  conducted  by  the  terrliorii' 
board  of  immigration  nor  in  the  case  of  the  activities  of  the  Hawaiian  Pcf^f 
Planters'  Association  has  any  money  advanced  for  the  passage  of  laboreist^ 
Hawaii  been  deducted  from  their  wages  or  charged  against  them  in  any  vaj 
Since  Hawaii  has  been  an  American  Territory  no  form  of  bond  bo»  ever  ^••' 
required  and  no  laborer  has  ever  been  required  to  contract  for  his  s«»rYi<y» 
any  particular  employer.  Once  in  Hawaii,  he  has  been  free  to  enpijie '"  •= 
kind  of  labor  he  sees  fit,  and  his  freedom  of  movement  has  never  been  resirift** 
by  any  pecuniary  or  contract  obligation  or  any  other  device.  In  the  llgJii''' 
this  experience  any  assumption  that  the  proposed  emergency  labor  rellrfi'^ 
volves  any  bonded  labor  or  peonage  conditions  is  wholly  gratuituos  and  ^■ 
warranted. 

In  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  proposed  resolution,  the  commlKJon  f»" 
poses  specifically  that  the  territorial  board  of  immigration  shall  l>e  reesiaMi'^-^' 
and  that  an  income  surtax  designed  to  fall  only  on  the  large  corpora tion* sb 
be  relmposed.  This  will  create  a  fund  both  for  the  introduction  and  th<  ^ 
patriation  of  temporary  labor.  It  is  not  proposed  to  charge  any  paJt*if''' 
expense  of  passage  either  way  against  the  wages  of  the  laborers.  It  i^-'"' 
proposed  to  require  any  bonds  of  any  person  or  persons,  nor  to  reqoiw  "•'" 
permit  the  laborer  to  enter  Into  any  definite  contract  of  senrice  vitb  »» 
particular  employer.  His  freedom  of  movement  throughout  the  T»•^^i^•' 
within  the  classes  of  labor  specified  in  the  resolution  will  be  unrestriete«i 

Under  this  system,  the  original  recruiting  and  assistance  of  the  lal^ore^  ^' 
payment  of  their  passage  wiil  be  under  the  control  of  an  oflicial  GoventR"*^'' 
board.  This  board  will  also  dcx'ide  upon  and  superintend  the  distrilmt**" '; 
laborers  upon  their  arrival.  In  i)ractice  it  has  been  found  that  tlie  Itf^" 
who  has  volunteered  to  come  thousands  of  miles  to  do  a  certain  kind  oi^-* 
when  shown  his  new  home  and  his  job,  will  go  to  work  cheerfully,  aD<l  8'^"' * 
condifous  vastly  superior  to  those  which  he  has  left  will  remuln  at  Iii*  ^"^ 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Such  is  the  experience,  for  example,  with  ^''- 
Pillpino,  although  there  is  no  reason,  either  legal  or  extra  legfll.  altb*)'-- 
his  passage  was  paid  by  the  sugar  iudustrj',  why  he  can  not  the  next  dss  ^' 
gage  in  pineapple  cultivation  or  any  other  form  of  work.  ^ 

The  only  new  feature  in  the  proposed  plan  is  the  problem  of  limitio^  *^^ 
laborer  to   the  performance  of  agricultural  labor  and  domestic  seni"'  ^'' 
.securing  his  return  to  his  country  upon  the  expiration  of  tlie  limited  tiffl^    |^' 
to  this,  it  is  tentatively  suggested  that  each  laborer  be  furnished  withack-'^' 
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cute  \\ith  space  thereon  for  the  indorseiuent  by  a  responsible  employer  or  by 
the  territorial  board  of  immigration,  say  every  six  months,  that  the  alien  laborer 
is  regularly  employed  in  agricultural  labor  or  domestic  service.  In  default  of 
this  certificate  and  indorsement,  or  upon  proof  that  the  Indorsement  was  untrue, 
the  laborer  would  be  subject  to  deportation  after  summary  hearing  before  an 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  fact  that  the  area  of  the  Hawaiian 
l!<laii<l8  is  limited  and  the  population  relatively  small  renders  it  possible  to 
rely  upon  this  procedure  without  further  limitation  or  supervision  of  the  move- 
ments of  laborers  In  a  manner  which  would  be  impracticable  on  the  continent  of 
the  Ignited  States.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Territory  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  now  in  force  would  make  it  im- 
Iiosslble  for  any  such  alien  illegally  to  leave  Hawaii. 

This  system  would  bring  the  case  squarely  within  the  leading  case  of  Fong 
yue  Ting  v.  United  States  (149  U.  S.,  698),  which  was  the  case  of  the  deporta- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  who  had  been  lawfully  in  the  country  for  many  years 
but  who  had  not  secured  the  certificate  required  by  the  act  of  May  5,  1892. 
This  case  has  been  cited  and  applied  many  times  until,  as  stated  by  Justice 
I*itney  in  a  recent  case  before  the  Supreme  Court :  "  It  is  entirely  settled  that 
Tlu»  authority  of  Congress  to  prohibit  aliens  from  coming  within  the  Un  ted 
»States,  and  to  regulate  their  coming,  includes  authority  to  impose  conditions 
upon  the  performance  ^f  which  the  continued  liberty  of  the  alien  to  reside 
within  the  bounds  of  this  country  may  be  made  to  depend ;  that  a  proceeding 
to  enforce  such  regulations  is  not  a  criminal  prosecution  within  the  meaning  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments ;  that  such  an  inquiry  may  be  properly  devolved 
upon  an  executive  department  or  subordinate  oflicials  thereof,  and  that  the  find- 
ings of  fact  reached  by  such  officials  after  a  fair  though  summary  hearing  may 
c'omititutionally  be  made  conclusive."     (Zakonalte  v.  Wolf,  226  U.  S.,  262.) 

Tnder  these  decisions  the  commission  is  advised  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
<»f  the  entire  leerality  and  constitutionality  of  the  plan  above  proposed  and  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Hawaii  Emergency  Labob  Commission. 

W.  F.  Dillingham,  Chairman. 

Chas.  F.  Chillingwobth,  Member. 

A.  Horner,  Member. 

Mr.  Haker.  The  Wolf  case  has  reference  to  the  prostitute  from 
St.  Louis,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Weeber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commission  one 
question.  Stripping  this  resolution  of  its  verbiage  and  of  its  con- 
cealed purpose,  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  it  is  the  admission  of 
("hinese  laborers;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No,  sir.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
fr'ive  the  Executives  of  this  country,  the  President,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  much  latitude  within  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
as  is  necessary  for  them  to  meet  the  emergency  which  exists  in 
Hawaii  to-day.  We  believe  that  the  Chinese,  under  an  arrangement 
such  as  outlined,  will  afford  the  best  guaranty  of  relief.  We  would 
t^ladly  accept  any  other  form  of  relief  which  will  accomplish  the  end. 

Mr.  Kaker.  But  the  primal  purpose  and  the  primal  thing  in  view 
is  the  bringing  in  of  Chinese  to  meet  the  alleged  labor  shortage;  is 
fiot  that  your  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  I  have  listened  to  and  read 
he  public  statements  that  we  hoped  to  get  50,000  Chinese  and  estab- 
lish peonage,  slavery,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
Jie  record  as  submitted  by  any  commissioner  which  gives  evidence 
>f  any  such  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  All 
)f  those  words  have  been  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  members  of  this 
*ommission;  that  intent  has  been  read  into  the  record,  and  so  on, 
md  for  that  reason  the  statement  which  I  have  just  put  in,  signed  by 
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the  members  of  the  commission,  is  to  establish  definitely  that  we 
not  wish  any  form  of  peonage,  contract'  labor,  serfdom,  bon 
labor,  or  anything  of  the  sort.    All  we  want  is  relief  from  our  sitm 
tion.    You  stateaa  few  minutes  ago,  Judge  Baker,  that  the  trouhl? 
was  that  this  matter  was  not  handled  in  a  definite  way  10  years  a^v 
I  agree  with  you  absolutely.    However,  it  was  not  handled  10  yean 
ago,  and  we  have  the  situation  to-day  which  is  a  serious  situation  ail 
which  is  different  from  the  situation  in  any  other  part  of  the  Yuii^l 
States,  and  it  is  to  meet  that  serious  situation  that  we  are  here,  and 
under  he  advice  which  we  have  received  since  we  have  been  herf. 
this  resolution  has  been  prepared  and  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  Following  the  hearings  and  to  meet  the  mors 
serious  objections  which  have  been  offered  in  the  committee,  tni 
particularly  at  my  suggestion,  the  attorney  with  the  commission  h%i 
redrafted  tne  resolution. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Wbeber.  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Irwin.  I  am  the  attorney  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Eaker.  I  wanted  that,  so  there  could  be  no  misunderstandin^r. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  it  printed  as  a  tentative  draft  fr 
the  information  of  the  members  of  this  committee  and  others,  nni 
I  will  read  it  in  full : 

[Tentative  draft.] 

Joint  resolation  piovldiii)?  for  immig^ration  to  meet  tlie  emergcDcy   caus«%nl   lij   nu  »r; 

labor  shortage  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  I 

Resolved  h}f  the  i<rnate.  and  Umiae  of  RepreMejitatirrfi  of  the  I'nited  .>/^."    , 
of  Amerira  in  (■onf/rea/i  anHemUed,  That,  for  a  perio<l  of  five  y**ars  from  •!•   i 
passajje  of  this  joint  r»»sohition.  wlionever  the  l*resldeiit  shall  fiml  and  by  j*r  •    i 
laniation  dwlare  that  an  cMiierjrency  exists  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  t*'% 
son  of  a  serious  shortage  of  labor,  the  Se<*retary  of  Labor  shall  be,  and  l**  ►^ 
hereby,  empowered,  under  such  conditions  and  rej;ulati(»ns  as  he  shall  pn»:s*«i»«- 
toUw^iuit  to  the  Territoo'  of  Hawaii  such  aliens  otherwise  inadntii9sibl»>  u>  :• 
may  deem  necessary  to  niec^t  the  existing  emergency. 

The   Secretary   of  Labor   may,   in   his   discretion,   require  assurauc«^   fifi 
prospective  employers  of  continuous  employment  of  such  aliens  at  a  saflRfaitor.. 
minimum  wage,   but   no  regulation   shall   n^strict  full   free<loni   of  mowiii*",- 
throughout  the  Territory  within  the  class  or  classes  of  lalK>r  as  to  which  i** 
emergency  has  been  found  to  exist,  nor  shall  any  regulation  require  or  jh^t'.  • 
any  form  of  bonded  or  peonage  labor  or  any  obligation  binding  any  such  iiU<' 
by  contract  or  otherwise  to  work  for  any  particular  employer,  nor  shall  »:•' 
money  paid  for  the  passage  or  otherwise  advance*!  prior  to  tlie  entr>'   •>f  u«' 
such  alien  be  withheld  from  any  wages  afterwanls  earnetl  by  or  money  ui>t  • 
ing  to  such  alien,  nor  be  otherwise  recovered!  from  such  alien:  Prori4etl,  Th-: 
such  aliens  shall  be  admltte<l  only  for  limited  periods  of  time,  for  the  |iurj*** 
of  engaging  only  in  agricultural  labor  or  domestic  service:  that  snch  adnils*i«' 
of  aliens  .shall  not  operate  to  Increase  the  number  of  i^ersons  of  any  »»n4»  alif 
nationality  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  so  that  their  total  miintiefs  at  any  <*rf 
time  shall  shall  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total  population  of  the  Territ«»r 
as  <letermine<l  by  the  last  census;  and  that  the  regulations  shall  proviile  t  * 
and  secure  the  return  of  such  alien  laborei^s  to  tlieir  respective  count ri*^  ni»« 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  without  cost  to  Buch  laborers  or  to  the  Unit«^: 
States:  Proridefl  further.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  constru^l  J* 
allow  any  alien  admitte<l  to  the  Territory'  of  Hawaii  under  the  terms*   her*^»< 
to  remove  to  any  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  l"nltetl  States^^ 

This  is  presented  as  being  an  effort  to  state  what  the  memben?  ui 
this  Hawaiian  commission  have  stated  to  be  their  position  and  th< 
position  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  it  has  practically  all  of  the  objectionable  feature 
still  remaining. 
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The  Chaib^ian.  We  will  study  that  still  further,  and  I  am  placing 
it  before  the  committee.  I  will  endeavor,  before  this  matter  is  finally 
closed,  to  see  whether  I  can  prepare  a  resolution,  if  such  a  thing  be 
lawful,  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  send  commission- 
ers to  our  insular  possessions  with  authority  to  assist  in  transferring 
labor  from  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Baker.  Before  we  leave  that,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Dillingham  a 
question.  This  tentative  draft  still  has  the  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  understand  that  to  apply  to  the  admission  of 
Chinese,  and  that  it  would  permit  the  admission  of  Chinese? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  would. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  claim  to  have  a  shortage  of  labor  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  do  not  claim  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor,  but 
all  of  the  evidence  we  have  put  before  this  committee  seems  to  me  to 
conclusively  prove  that  there  is  a  shortage. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  for  the  committee  to  determine  whether  it  is  con- 
clusive, presumptive,  or  otherwise.  But,  I  say,  your  position  is  that 
you  claim  and  contend  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  Hawaii  in 
agricultural  pursuits;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  To  meet  that  shortage  j^ou  want  to  bring  in  C^hinese 
laborere? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  have  answered  that  question  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  you  haA^e  not.  You  be  frank  with  me  and  I  will 
be  with  you. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  frank.  We  believe 
that  the  Chinese  oflFer  the  best  solution  of  this  problem ;  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  Chinese  brought  in  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  brought  in. 

Mr.  Baker.  Whether  you  are  willing  or  not,  I  am  asking  you  as 
to  the  purpose  of  this  resolution.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  resolution  that 
you  desire  to  bring  in  Chinese  laborers  to  meet  the  shortage  that  you 
claim  exists  there  now  and  has  existed  for  the  last  year  or  so? 

Mr.  DtiLi^iNGHA^r.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  it  any  clearer. 

Mr,  Baker.  Can  you  not  answer  a  direct  question  ? 

Mr.  DiLLiNGiJAM.  Ask  me  a  direct  question. 

Mr.  Baker.  All  right.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  commission  now 
here  representing  the  Hawaiian  Government  that  under  this  resolu- 
tion Chinese  laborers  should  be  admitted  to  help  relieve  the  alleged 
shortage  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  put  the  de- 
cision  of  that  matter  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  We  are  willing  to  abide  by  their  decision 
and  judgment. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  decision  would  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  to  the  kind  and  class  of  labor  to  be  brought  in,  but  Chinese  labor 
would  be  the  only  kind  or  class  of  labor  that  you  would  hope  or  ex- 
pect to  have  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  kind  and  character  of  labor  to  be  brought  to 
Hawaii  to  help  to  relieve  the  alleged  labor  shortage  would  be 
Chinese? 
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The  (Chairman.  This  resolution  was  printed,  and  it  speaks  fur 
itself.  This  resolution  is  subject  to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
committee  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  This  resolution  you  have  read  has  not  been  in- 
troduced by  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  something  here  that 
the  committee  can  further  consider,  and  that  will  meet  the  obie<  • 
tions  that  have  been  raised  during  these  hearings. 

Xow,  the  matter  of  the  period  of  five  years  is  yet  to  be  discusseil 
in  the  light  of  the  evidence  this  morning,  which  was  that  the  Filipino? 
are  guaranteed  a  return  in  three  years.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  the 
committee  upon  further  consideration  of  this  plan  would  permit 
the  emergency  to  be  declared  to  exist  for  three  years.  I  assumetl 
from  statements  made  to  the  committee  in  the  early  part  of  the  hear- 
ings that  the  /commission  wanted  something — ^this  or  someihinir 
else — that  would  meet  the  emergency,  and  then  that  they  wantel 
Congress  to  provide  some  permanent  plan.  If  the  permanent  plan 
deals  with  the  subject  of  immigration  in  any  form,  it  would  come 
before  this  committee.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  all  I  can  to  proviJe 
some  permanent  plan  that  will  pemiit  a  tropical  country  to  do  busi- 
ness imder  the  fla^  of  the  United  States.  I  realize  the  situation  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  with  the  limited  number  of  white  people 
you  have  there,  and  with  your  excessive  Japanese  population  an«l 
the  mixed  population  of  other  kinds,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  you 
must  provide  for  doing  work  on  plantations  in  that  tropical  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Still,  there  has  never  been  presented,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  evidence  that  would  justify  or  even  intimate  a  justification  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  as  it  relates  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  or  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  That  is  something  that 
still  exists  as  a  fimdamental  princij^le  with  the  American  people, 
and  there  has  not  been  a  word  or  syllable  of  testimony  that  woul<l 
justify  in  the  eyes  of  any  American  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion law.  Now,  that  is  what  these  gentlemen  want,  and  they  admit 
that  it  is  w-hat  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  be  apparent  to  Judge  Raker  and  to  every- 
one else  that  the  United  States  only  took  one  bite  at  the  cherrj'  when  it 
passed  the  Chinese  exclusion  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  it  bit  pretty  hard. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  long  since  Judge  Raker  and  myj^elf 
and  other  members  of  this  committee  succeeoed  in  writing  and 
placing  on  the  statute  books  the  Burnett  Immigration  Act  of  1917. 
which  excluded  all  other  oriental  people,  by  geographical  boundaries 
named  in  the  bill,  with  the  single  exception  of  Japanese.  Tliat 
referred  to  all  other  oriental  people.    JTow,  if  this  resolution  or 

fJan  had  stated  in  words  that  it  was  the  purpose  to  admit  10,(XK> 
'hinese,  then  it  would  have  been  subject  to  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  discussed. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  any- 
body, but  this  resolution  contams  the  general  words  "  aliens  otherwise 
inadmissible."  Now,  it  has  been  conceded  here  in  all  the  testimony — 
and  I  think  I  can  draw  that  deduction — that  they  do  not  hope  to 
bring  in  any  of  those  people  who  are  excluded  by  the  immigmtion 
law  or  under  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917.  I  want  to  K> 
perfectly  frank  about  this,  and  I  belieye  that  to  be  true. 
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The  CiLviKaiAX.  You  have  harbored  that  idea  for  a  long  time.  Let 
me  show  you  what  it  does : 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  empowered,  under  such 
conditions  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  admit  to  tlie  Territory  of 
Sawaii  such  aliens  otherwise  inadmissible  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  meet 
the  existing  emergency. 

Now,  who  would  presume  that  he  would  bring  in  some  insane  per- 
sons to  meet  the  existing  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Kaker.  It  is  not  a  question  of  presumption,  but  he  is  given  the 
j^ower. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  go  further,  we  could  attach  a  pro- 
viso covering  that  objection. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  would  have  the  power  to  admit  all  those  classes 
i'lHimerated  here.  For  instance,  he  would  have  the  power  to  admit 
]>ei'sons  who  advocate  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property,  or  who 
iuivocate  the  assassination  of  public  officials.  He  would  have  the 
power  to  admit  prostitutes,  persons  who  practice  prostitution,  or 
persons  who  live  by  prostitution.  He  would  have  the  power  to  a(lmit 
contract  laborers  under  this  resolution.  Now,  I  say  to  this  commis- 
sion and  I  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  so  that  it  maj^  go 
into  the  recortl,  why  do  not  these  gentlemen  draw  this  resolution  in  a 
fonn  plainly  stating  that  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  to  admit  Chi- 
nese lalwrers,  instead  of  having  us  to  draw  the  facts  out  here  after  a 
month  of  work?  Why  do  you  attempt  that,  when  you  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  would  for  one  instant  stand  for  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law?  While  we  have  full  sym- 
pathy for  them,  and  while  we  realize  their  condition,  and  while  their 
<-ondition  with  reference  to  the  Japanese  has  been  shown  to  be  de- 
plorable, lamentable,  and  unfortunate — and  this  country  ought  to 
take  a  stand  on  that  matter  so  as  to  relieve  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  United  States — notwithstanding  all  that,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  committee  or  any  committee  of  the  House  could  afford  to 
break  down  a  wise  fundamental  law  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese. 
These  people  should  not  ask  that  of  this  committee,  even  if  there  is 
a  shortage  of  labor  in  Hawaii.  They  should  meet  that  situation  in 
some  other  way.  I  do  not  think  that  any  member  of  the  American 
Congress  would  for  one  moment  permit  that  law  to  be  broken  down. 
We  had  as  well  Ije  frank  with  each  other,  and  that  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DiLLiNOHAJH.  May  I  say  a  word?  Judge  Eaker,  we  have  sat 
here  for  six  weeks  with  an  open  resolution  which  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  power  to  bring  in  any  alien  otherwise  inad- 
missible to  meet  the  situation  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DUiLiNGH^VM .  Has  any  constructive  plan  or  suggestion  been 
developed  in  the  six  weeks  by  this  body  or  anv  one  else  by  which  we 
could  meet  the  situation,  which  you  yourself  desc'ril)e  as  being  de- 
plorable? 

Mr.  Rarer.  I  have  not  had  the  time  nor  the  assistance  to  work  out 
any  constructive  legislatitm,  but  it  has  taken  all  of  my  time,  including 
Sundays,  holidays,  and  nights,  to  prepare  for  the  situation  and  to 
juiike  opposition  to  this  i-esolution,  which  opposition  I  make  as  rep- 
rt^senting  my  constituency  and  the  people  of  this  Nation,  as  against 
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this  effort  to  break  down  the  Chinese  exclusion  law.  That  has  been 
my  attitude.  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  the  matter,  but  after  all  of 
the  testimony  has  been  given,  you  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion, 
and  that  is  that  they  want  Chinese  coolie  labor.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  it  and  there  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact.  I  have  used  every  bit 
of  energy  that  I  could  use  on  this  matter.  I  have  studied  iJooks 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  peonage  and  serfdom  in  other  countries, 
and  have  considered  what  this  country  went  through  with.  Then  to 
think  that  we  should  have  a  resolution  trying  to  fix  it  again  upon  one 
of  our  Territories  leaves  you  in  a  position  wliere  you  can  not  express 
yourself  in  a  cool,  calculating  manner,  because  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  cover  it  up  in  words.    That  is  the  trouble  with  it. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  that  they  have 
been  industrious  and  splendid  in  their  labors;  there  is  no  criticism 
about  that,  but  they  overlook  the  fact,  in  their  zealousness  to  get 
cheap  labor,  that  they  can  not  break  down  the  fimdamental  hiws  of 
this  land,  for  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  struggled  and 
which  has  caused  many  heartaches  among  the  people  of  the  West,  and 
they  overlook  what  it  would  have  meant  to  the  Nation  if  we  should 
have  allowed  the  Chinese  to  have  once  taken  up  the  Pacific  coast  and 
then  moved  on  east  with  their  400,000,000,  and  now  to  go  back  again 
and  start  in  on  it  is  inconceivable.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  and  I 
ssrant  my  position  fully  understood. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  think  we  have  been  very  frank  l)efore  this 
committee,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Raker  seems  to  doubt 
that. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  I  am  just  stating  my  conclusions  from  ilr. 
Raker's  remarks.  He  seems  to  insinuate  that  in  all  the  hearings  he- 
tore  this  committee  we  have  hidden  our  real  purpose  and  our  real 
belief  in  the  solution  of  our  labor  problem.  I  want  the  i-ecord  lo 
show  that  so  far  as  our  personal  views  are  concerned  we  have  always 
stated  frankly  that  we  believe  the  Chinese  are  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Raker.  Right  there,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  Let  me  get  through.  You  have  stated  your 
views,  and  you  are  talking  solely  for  the  record,  while  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  you  to  talk  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  have  stated  time  and  time  again  that  that 
is  our  view  of  it.  If  this  resolution  should  pass,  and  the  whole 
matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  then  it  would  be  up  to  those  officers 
to  determine  whether  or  not  Chinese  shall  be  admitted  to  Hawaii. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretai*y  of  Labor 
believe  that,  for  any  reason,  it  would  be  unwise  to  admit  Chinese 
thev  would  then  undoubtedly,  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 
arrange  for  some  other  form  of  relief. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  are  not  going  to  give  him  that  power. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole,  That  is  your  opinion,  but  there  are  some 
Members  of  Congress  who  believe  in  this  method  of  solving  the 
problem  and  everybody  is  entitled  to  his  honest  opinion.  We  need 
a  quick  solution  of  this  problem,  and  wliile  you  have  admitted 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  you  have  made  no  constructive  su«r- 
gestion  for  relief.    Your  attitude  has  been  one  of  hostile  destructive 
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criticism  without  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
If  our  plan  of  solving  the  problem,  having  before  us  all  all  the  time 
the  danger  of  alien  control,  is  not  the  proper  one,  for  God's  sake 
give  us  some  other  remedy  and  do  not  condemn  us  for  making  a 
desperate  attempt  to  keep  jour  island  Territory  under  American 
control  industrially  and  politically. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  read  something  to  you.  At  the  first  hearing,  on 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1921,  you  appeared  before  this  committee,  and  the 
chairman  made  a  statement  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  The  coininittt^e  wiU  be  in  order.  The  meeting  was  calleil  this 
morning,  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  liearing  tlie  Delegate  from  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Kulanianaoie,  and  a  delegation  from  Hawaii,  sent,  I  believe,  at  the  request  of 
tlie  Legislature  of  tlie  Territory  of  Hawaii,  with  petitions,  etc.,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  oriental  labor  into  the  Territory. 

That  was  the  first  statement  made  before  this  committee  when  we 
met.    Do  you  say  you  were  not  here  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  You  read  all  through  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mission and  myself  and  you  will  readily  see,  if  you  want  to  see  it, 
that  we  were  only  advising  the  committee,  and  that  we  at  all  times 
stated  that  one  way  of  solving  the  labor  and  social  question  in  Hawaii 
would  be  by  admitting  Chinese. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  admit  now  that  that  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
resolution  and  that  that  is  the  kind  of  labor  you  hope  to  get? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  do  not  admit  anything.  We  want  any- 
thing that  is  lawful.  If  it  is  lawful  that  Chinese  should  be  admitted 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  I  say  we  should  have  them. 
If  it  is  not  lawful,  Congress  will  undoubtedly  refuse  to  pass  such  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  know  it  is  not  lawful  now,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kalakiakole.  I  do  not  know,  and  you  do  not  either. 

Mr.  £ak£r.  Yes ;  I  do. 

JVIr.  Kalanianaole.  No ;  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  know  you  can  not  import  Chinese  into  Hawaii,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  know  this,  Mr.  Raker,  that  you  are  allow- 
ing Chinese  to  come  into  the  United  States  to-day  under  certain  regu- 
lations and  restrictions;  we  know  that;  if  Chinese  can  be  constitu- 
tionally brought  into  continental  United  States  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  restrict  their  freedom  of  movement,  why  would  a  simi- 
lar procedure  be  unlawful  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  You  know  you  can  not  import  Chinese  into  Hawaii  at 
the  present  time? 

JVir.  Kalanianaole.  We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  asking  to  repeal  that  law  by  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  are  not  asking  to  repeal  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  asking  to  lay  it  aside  or  suspend  it  for  five 
yeans,  so  that  you  can  bring  in  Chinese  labor. 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  are  not  asking  for  Chinese  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  want  any? 

Mr.  Kalanianaole.  We  do  want  it,  but  we  are  not  asking  for  it 
under  this  resolution.  We  do  say  this:  That  if  the  President  of  the 
Knited  Sgites  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decide  that  the  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  would  be  the  best  way  to  solve  our  problem,  then  we 
want  them;  but  if  tliose  officers  decide  otherwise,  then  we  are  confi- 
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dent  they  will  give  lis  some  other  form  of  relief.  We  are  not  makinj; 
this  law  and  we  arc  not  enforcing  the  law.  If  we  had  the  making  of 
this  law  in  Hawaii  we  would  have  passed  a  law  long  ago  admitting 
Chinese.  But  what  you  apparently  want  is  to  let  that  critical  situa- 
tion in  Hawaii  stand  as  it  is  to-day  without  any  attempt  at  relief. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  mistaken  on  that  in  every  point  of  view  anil 
every  thought  and  every  intimation  connected  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  gone  far  enough,  and  I  will  conclude 
the  hearings  by  stating  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wright,  who  testified  before  this  committee,  in  which  he  says  he  trie^l 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  give  the  facts  as  they  appeared  to  hini 
jind  the  organized  workers  wnom  he  represented.  Hfe  states  that  he 
was  subjected  to  a  cross-examination  as  rigid  and  as  drastic  ns  any 
criminal  at  the  bar,  and  he  states  that  every  effort  was  made  to  dis- 
credit him  and  the  statements  he  made.  I  think  that  when  it  i)e- 
came  apparent  that  he  had  received  contributions  from  an  alien 
race  of  people — namely,  the  Japanese — that  his  general  statement- 
had  a  right  to  be  discredited,  and  further  discredited  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  writing  and  publishing  letters  attempting  to  th()r- 
oughly  discredit  the  members  of  this  legislative  commission.  Hf 
goes  on  to  defend  himself  a  little  bit  for  receiving  money  fi'om  the 
Japanese,  saying : 

If  I  have  been  reluctant  to  teU  you  (*ertaln  things  you  wislie<l  to  know,  It 
has  been  IwH-ause  the  teU'ng  of  them  would  have  been  a  lietrayal  of  foufideiKts 
You  have  nevertheless  secured  the  Infornnition  you  are  so  eajcer  to  obtain,  antl 
you  have  clioson  to  regard  the  rircunistanoes  as  discreditable  and  compromlsUifr. 

He  says : 

Our  testliniuiy  l)efore  this  connnittee  is  evidence  that  tliere  were  no  string:) 
to  the  money  we  received. 

And  so  on.  The  reason  I  am  reading  that  is  this :  Mr.  Wriglit  was 
given  full  opportunity  to  explain  all  he  could  explain  about  the  Ha 
waiian  situation,  and  was  not  cross-examined  in  more  detail  tlian 
others  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  all  were  asked  to  givo 
everything  to  the  committee  they  wanted  to  give  and  elaborate  their 
remarks.  I  think  the  committee  was  wise  in  carrying  the  Japanese 
phase  of  the  Hawiian  situation  into  this  matter,  and  with  these  re- 
marks the  hearing  will  be  closed  and  the  committee  will  meet  on  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 

Appendix  I. 

In  tlie  hearings  of  July  24  (page  — ),  the  clerk  of  this  committee  wa«  in- 
structed to  request  from  the  Department  of  State,  if  not  incompatible  wlt}i 
the  public  interest,  certain  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  iht 
Imperial  Grovernment  of  Japan  relative  to  the  so-called  gentlemen's  agreeuient. 
Since  the  hearings  were  closed,  the  foUowing  letter  has  been  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  State: 

Depabtment  of  State. 
Washington,  August  16^  19H1. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Johnson  :  I  have  carefully  considered  the  letter  of  July  6, 1921. 
in  which  you  ask,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natornl- 
ixation  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,  for  its  information  in  discussing  a  matter  now  before  it  in*conn«rtlon 
with  House  joint  resolution  171,  for  all  the  correspondence  upon  which  is* 
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bflsed  the  so-called  gentlemen's  agreement  between  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

This  corrspondence  covers  a  considerable  period,  is  quite  voluminous,  and 
hus  never  been  made  public.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  diplomatic  usage  to 
publish  correspondence  with  a  foreign  Government  without  that  Government's 
assent;  and  no  understanding  has  yet  been  had  with  the  Japanese  foreign 
office  with  respect  to  this  correspondence. 

In  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  so<called  gentlemen's  agreement  and 
the  understanding  In  regard  to  Hawaii,  I  may  state  that,  at  the  time  this 
Hrrangment  was  made,  there  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  conditions  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  different  from  those  on  the  mainland,  and  a  cor- 
re$si)onding  disposition  on  both  sides  to  regard  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  being 
ontside  the  scope  of  the  discussion,  but  the  Japanese  Government  undertoolc 
to  permit  no  labor  emigration  to  the  islands  except  returning  emigrants  and 
Uie  parents,  wives,  and  children  of  those  already  resident  there,  and  not  to 
riepart  from  this  policy  without  ascertaining  from  an  American  official  source 
the  labor  conditions  in  the  islands.  During  the  course  of  these  negotiations 
tlie  American  ambassador  In  Tokyo  had  occasion  to  address  the  Japanese 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  as  follows: 

"  It  is  quite  tnie  that  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
to  the  ITnited  States  proper  are  somewhat  different,  and  yet  this  difference  is 
not  fundamental.  The  islands  are  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
Hii'l  the  reasons  for  regulating  labor  conditions  therein  are  quite  as  strong 
ami  cogent  as  in  respect  to  the  mainland. 

"  If  I  correctly  understand  your  excellency,  it  is  proposed.  In  substance, 
that  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  judge  as  to 
tlie  extent  of  emigration  to  those  islands.  It  may  be  true  that  a  separate  con- 
s^kliTation  will  be  found  necessary  in  respect  to  labor  emigration  to  Hawaii, 
for  the  reasons  which  you  state,  yet  the  understanding  should  be  unequivocal 
that  the  United  States  Government  must  be  the  final  judge. 

"It  is  noted  with  pleasure  that  the  present  Intention  of  your  excellency's 
(government  is  to  prohibit  altogether  emigration  to  Hawaii.  As  to  the  future. 
If  it  .should  be  at  any  time  represented  that  additional  Japanese  laborers  can 
find  profitable  employment  there,  It  is  suggested  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  ascertaining 
the  true  conditions  and  that  the  emigration  to  follow  be  limited  to  the  require- 
ments as  may  be  thus  ascertained,  similar  Inquiry  and  action  to  be  taken 
from  time  to  time  thereafter  at  the  instance  of  either  Government." 

The  Japanese  piinlster  for  foreign  affairs  replied  that  he  was  "gratified  to 
find  in  the  ambassador's  statement,  with  reference  to  the  course  to  be  adopted 
in  the  event  of  future  renewal  of  Japanese  emigration  to  Hawaii,  substantial 
accord  with  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Imperial  Government,  which  is 
that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  it  should  appear  desirable  to  depart  from  the 
I'resent  policy  of  prohibition,  that  step  should  only  be  taken  after  ascertain- 
ing through  an  American  official  source  the  labor  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
ff^hinds  and  the  need  thereof." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  feel  warranted  in  pressing 
the  Hawaiian  question  any  further,  particularly  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
government  of  Hawaii  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Hawaii  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  January  24,  1908,  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

**  ♦  •  ♦  The  recent  action  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  regard  to 
Japanese  Immigration  emphasizes  the  need  of  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
HK^ure  the  passage  of  the  immigration  bill  making  possible  the  introduction 
of  Europeans.  That  action  is  creating  some  uneasiness  here.  It  may  mate- 
rially  limit  Japanese  immigration ;  in  which  case,  if  the  immigration  bill  does 
not  pass,  we  shall  be  cut  off  at  both  ends,  a  result  that  may  prove  very  disas- 
trous. Obtaining  Europeans,  when  made  possible,  will  be  slow  at  best  and 
we  can  not  begin  too  early.    ♦     ♦    ♦. 

*•  We  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  Japanese  until  we  can  get  Europeans  or  Ameri- 
cans.** 

In  any  case,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  so-called  gentle- 
men's agreement  Is  not  enforceable  at  law  in  the  United  States,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  phrase  "  aliens  otherwise  inadmissible  "  as  used  in  House  joint  reso- 
lution  171  can  refer,  in  the  case  of  Japanese,  only  to  those  who  are  not  admis- 
s!l>le  under  our  general  immigration  laws. 

I  am.  my  dear  Mr.  Johnson,  sincerely,  yours, 

Charles  E.  Hughes. 
56754— 21— SEB  7  ft  2 ^25 
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Appendix  II. 

In  the  hearings  of  June  24,  page  339,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  was  instru*  • 
to  secure  from  the  Library  of  Congress  copies  of  any  laws  of  the  Chines^  »- 
ernment  rej?ulating  the  emigration  of  contract  laborers.    This  information  », , 
not  available  for  some  time,  but  since  these  hearings  were  closed  Mr.  Rak^r. 
the  committee,  has  received  the  following  data  from  the  L.brary  of  Con^^rv--^ 

1.  Em-grant  labor  laws  of  the  Republic  of  China,  promulgated  April  21,  ly 

2.  Rules  governing  labor  contractors  or  agents,  promulgated  April  21, 191  ^. 

3.  Outline  of  contract  of  emigrant  labor,  promulgated  May  3,  1918. 

4.  Convention  of  Peking  respecting  Chinese  emigration  to  Cuba,  1877. 
Letter  from  the  chief  bibl'-ographer,  Library  of  Congress,  with  inclosure*. 

appended : 

LiBRABT  OF  CONGUSS, 

Washington^  August  i2,  l?2t 
Dear  Mb.  Rakeb  : 

I  am  sending  also  translations  of  the  present  law  and  regulations  of  CL 
governing  contract  labor.     For  these  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Chi:- 
legatlon,  and  necessarily  had  to  wait,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  their  convenin 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  H.  B.  Meteb, 
Chief  Bibliographer,  in  charge  of  Legislative  Reference  Serri- 

Hon.  John  E.  Raker, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 


EMIGRANT  LABOR  LAWS — ^REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA. 
[Pi-omulgated  Apr.  21,  1918.] 

1.  Citizens  of  the  Republic  of  China  employed  abroad  shall  be  called 
grant  laborers. 

2.  Emigrant  laborers  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  restrictions: 

(a)  To  be  selected  by  the  Government. 

(b)  To  be  directly  employed. 

(c)  To  be  employed  by  agents  (or  contractor  of  labor). 

3.  Emigrant  laborers,  thus  employed,  should  have  the  following  qua' 
tions : 

(a)  Prom  20  to  40  yeiars  of  age.     • 

(ft)  With  good  health. 

(«)  Exempt  from  infectious  diseases. 

id)  Exempt  from  vice  and  sensuality. 

(c)  With  good  character  and  having  not  committed  a  crime. 

4.  Emigrant  laborers  under  class  (&)  should  petition  to  the  bureau  of 
gration  and  get  the  ratification  therefrom. 

T).  P^nii grant  laborers,  in  petitioning  to   the  bureau   of  emigration.  >: 
jstatefully  the  following; 

(a.)  Name  of  the  locality  and  name  of  the  country  where  the  en. 

laborers  are  to  be  employed.  . 
{b)  Name  of  the  organization  through  which  the  emigrant  labon 

to  be  employed, 
(c)  Kind  of  work. 

6.  Agents  of  contract  labor  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  so,  iinles8  t^>  - 
tltlons  are  granted  by  the  bureau  of  emigration  and  special  certlflcates  ir  • 

7.  Agents  In  carrying  out  their  program  shall  conform  to  the  rules  tb.r 
specially  provided. 

8.  Contracts  of  emigrant  labor,  except  those  entered  by  the  Oov^r 
shall  be  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  bureau  of  emigration,  aoil  t'" 
visions  shall  be  subjt'ct  to  those  in  the  *'  Outline  of  tlie  contract  of  («i:  - 
labor." 


.»♦^» 
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9.  All  laborers  going  abroad  shall  obtain  the  passport  issued  by  bureau  of 
emigration. 

10.  At  least  20  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  emigrant  laborers  shall  be  used 
to  support  their  own  families.  The  sum  shall  be  remitted  to  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  emigration  to  be  sent  to  the  respective  fnmilies  through  Government 
banks.  In  the  case  of  the  unmarried,  the  sum  shall  be  deposited  in  the  bank  to 
be  refunded  to  the  emigrant  laborers  upon  their  return.  This  portion  of  wages 
sliall  be  deducted  monthly  by  the  employer  and  sent  to  the  legation  or  the  con- 
sulate to  be  remitted. 

11.  The  interpreters  for  the  emigrant  laborers  prior  to  their  appointment 
shall  get  the  ratifications  and  certificates  from  the  bureau  of  emigration. 

12.  The  provisions  for  the  contract  of  labor  shall  be  subject  to  the  special 
provisions,  if  there  is  any,  of  the  treaties  that  have  been  entered  by  the  Chinese 
Government. 

13.  Prior  to  the  emigrant  laborers  going  abroad  the  fees  that  are  duly 
rreflited  to  the  Chinese  Government  shall  be  levied  by  the  bureau  of  emigration 
or  Its  branches. 

14.  In  case  of  necessity,  commissioners  may  be  appointed  at  the  locality  or 
the  country  in  which  the  emigrant  laborers  are  employed. 

15.  If  the  assistance  of  the  local  officers  is  required  in  contracting  labor, 
the  said  officers  shall  submit  the  detailed  information  to  the  highest  adminis- 
trntive  officer  in  his  province  to  be  dispatched  to  the  bureau  of  emigration. 

16.  The  above  laws  shall  be  effective  when  promulgated. 

BULeS  GOVERNING  LABOB  CfONTRACTOR   (OR  AGENTS) — ^REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA. 

[Promulgated  Apr.  21,  1918.] 

1.  Individuals  or  companies  engaged  in  the  contract  of  labor  shall  be  called 
abor  contractor. 

2.  Individuals  or  companies  desiring  to  contract  for  labor  should  send  in  a 
)etitIon  to  the  branch  office  of  the  bureau  of  emigration  or  the  commissioner  of 
'migration,  to  be  submitted  to  the  bureau  of  emigration  for  ratification  and 
ssuing  of  certificates.     In  the  petition  the  following  should  be  stated : 

(a)  Name,  age,  birth,  address,  and  profession  of  the  petitioner. 

( & )  Locality  of  the  business  office  or  its  branch. 

(c)  Total  sum  of  capitalization. 

(d)  Organization  of  the  company,  kind  of  company,  and  items  provided 

in  articles  10,  82,  98,  or  232  of  the  rules  governing  corporations. 

3.  Individuals  with  any  one  of  the  following  defects  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
e  a  labor  contractor: 

(a)  Deprived  of  civil  rights,  not  yet  restored. 
(6)  Declared  bankrupt,  not  yet  relieved. 

(c)  Declared  to  be  disqualified  to  property-holding  privileges,  not  yet 

restored. 

(d)  Within  three  years  after  having  been  punished  for  violation  of  these 

rules. 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  having  been  denied  the  privilege  of  contract  of 

labor  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 

4.  Should  the  labor  contractor  fail  to  carry  out  his  progi'am  within  one  year 
fter  the  petition  has  been  ratified,  the  ratification  shall  be  withdrawn. 

5.  Before  contracting  the  laborers  the  labor  contractor  should  state  the  follow- 
er Items  and  petition  to  the  branch  office  of  the  bureau  of  emigration  or  the 
jmmiss^oner  of  emigration,  to  be  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  the  bureau  of 
nigra  tion : 

(a)  Name  of  labor  contractor  or  name  of  the  company. 

(b)  Place  for  contracting  the  laborers. 

(c)  Name  of  the  country  and  name  of  the  locality  where  the  emigrant 

laborers  shall  be  employed. 
id)  Kind  of  employment. 
(e)  Total  number  of  laborers  to  be  employed. 
if)  Duplicate  copy  of  tlie  contract  between  labor  contractor  and  the 

employer  for  whom  the  labor  contractor  is  the  agent. 
(g)  Duplicate  copy   of   the   contract   between    the   employer   and   the 

laborers. 
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The  provisions  in  ssid  oontrnct  (/)  shall  not  violate  artlelt-  8  of  rnl.T, 
labor  laws.  In  case  of  a  contrnct  In  foreign  languages,  bolli  the  orlgiiui  i  . 
tlie  translation  should  be  submltteil. 

6.  LBbor  contractor  shall  not  be  permitted  to  contract  laborers  ouisltlr  t<: ' 
locality  where  he  has  been  assigned. 

7.  At  the  time  when  the  laborers  are  contracted  anO  at  the  time  when  '' 
sail,  the  lalior  contractor  shall  report  to  the  branch  office  of  the  Imreiu 
emigration  or  the  commissioner  of  ^nlgration  for  supervision. 

8.  After  having  been  ratined  In  acconlance  wltb  Article  It,  the  lati>r  ■ 
tractor  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  "  special  security  fee."  After  hiiviw:  '■- 
ratified  In  accordanee  with  Article  V,  the  labor  contractor  shall  be  rei|t:l--. 
pa.v  the  "  business  security  fee."    In  case  of  Insufticienoy  or  failure  In  r«< 

ratlflcutlon  shall  be  withdrawn.    The  special  security  fee  sliall  be  !1 

The  buslnfsg  security  fee  shall  be  Jo.OOO  at  ralntnmm  each  llroe:  but  i' 
nunilwr  of  the  laborers  should  be  over  25,000  the  bureau  of  euilgraciim  rwir 
the  right  to  Increase  the  amount  accordingly. 

9.  The  security  fee  may  be  paid  In  Internal  revenue  bonds  or  national  >^^- 
ury  certificates,  but  tbe  amount  shall  not  exceed  30  per  cent. 

10.  The  special  security  fee  shall  be  refundeil  when  tlie  laltor  cont-.  ' 
petitions  to  withdraw  his  status  as  a  ia1>or  contractor.    Tlie  buKluev  ^ 
fee  shall  be  refunded  upon  the  ratification  of  such  |ietltlon  hy  the  bam 
emigration  and  over  one  year  after  the  ex'plratlon  of  the  contract  belntr' 
employer  and  the  emigrant  laborers. 

11.  Labor  contractors  shall  not  be  permitted  to  demand  money  fn>ii  ' 
emigrant  laborers. 

12.  Labor  contractor  shall  make  public  the  date  of  sailing  at  the  tlitM  - 
the  laborers  are  contracted.  If  the  labor  contractor  falls  to  sail  on  'If 
pointed  date,  escept  In  the  case  of  natural  calamity,  they  shall  have  tli<--- 
to  demand  compensation  for  damages. 

13.  Siiould  the  labor  contractor  fall  to  observe  the  stipulations  prtivii!- 
the  contract,  the  laborers  shall  have  the  right  to  petition  to  the  bniii'!i 
of  the  bureau  of  emigration  or  the  commissioner  of  emigration  for  a>^i-' 
The  expenses  incurred  for  such  assistance  may  be  paid  out  of  the  ''>'"- 
security  fee  "  of  the  labor  contractor  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  i'  j 
bureau  of  emigration. 

14.  Should  the  labor  contractor  be  guilty  of  any  one  of  the  follo«iri.  i 
ratiiicatlon  shall  be  withdrawn  and  his  certlficnte  shall  lie  recalled.  , 

(o)  Having  committed  unlawful  acts- 

(b)  Having  committed  acts  against  public  safety.  | 

(c)  Having  badly  treated  the  laborers. 

When  the  ratification  of  the  labor  contractor  thus  withdrawn,  the  'I:' 
done  to  the  laborers  shall  be  paid  by  the  labor  contractor. 

Such  expenses  for  com|)ensatlon  may  b<-  paid  out  of  the  business  f*- 
fee  of  the  labor  contractor  wi«h  the  approval  of  the  chief  of  the  l"i^ 
emigration.  j 

15.  Should  the  labor  contractor  contract  laborers  by  cheating  or  oibir'-^ 
Inducements,  his  ratification  shall  be  withdrawn  and  shall  be  punli^hnl  ' 
prisonment  for  life  or  Imprisonment  for  a  period  above  the  ftecond  dv^rn  i 
his  security  fee  shall  be  conflscnted. 

16.  Labi>r  contractor  desiring  to  engage  simultaneously  In  huslnx*  H 
direct  bearing  with  tlie  laborers  shall  state  the  following  In  the  peilil""  ' 
bureau  of  emigration,  and  obtain  the  ratiiicatlon  therefrom  : 

(a)  Kind  of  business  and  the  locality. 

(b)  Capitalization. 

(c)  Management. 

17.  Should  the  labor  contractor  engage  in  contrairting  labor  wiilcm'  ■ 
obtained  the  ratlHcation  In  accordance  with  the  above  raleti,  such  i«l-' 
tractor  shall  he  punished  wllh  Imprisonment  for  a  period  In  the  fifth  'if-' 
with  from  ?200  to  $1,000  fine. 

18.  A  labor  cimrrnctor  who  started  hnslnesa  prior  to  the  pminulpi(l"r>  ■ 
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OCTLINE  OF  CONTRACT  OF  EMIGRANT  LABOR — ^REPUBUC  OF  CHINA. 

[Promulgated  May  3,  1918.] 

1  It  should  \ye  stipulated  In  the  contract  that  the  labor  contractor  having  been 
authorized,  and  having  deposited  a  security  fee  of  $— — ,  and  having  obtained 
tlie  certificate,  is  perniltte<l  to  contract  for  laWor. 

2-  It  should  be  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the  employer  has  obtained  the 
appro val  of  his  Government,  permitting  the  commissioner  of  emigration  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  protect,  supervise,  and  delegate  subordinates  to  go  into 
the  fields  for  Investigation  as  to  treatment,  condition  of  worli,  etc. 

3.  Name  of  the  country,  locality  of  work,  and  nature  of  employment  should  be 
definitelj"  stated. 

4.  Name,  age,  birth  of  the  agent  appointed  by  the  employer,  and  the  name 
and  place  of  the  organization  for  the  contract  of  labor  should  be  stated. 

5.  Total  number  of  laborers  to  be  contracted  for  should  be  fixed  beforehand. 

6.  Number  of  years  for  employment  should  be  definitely  stated  and  should  be 
oimnted  from  the  first  day  when  the  laborers  assume  duties.  With  the  exception 
of  sicljness,  absence  from  duty  on  account  of  private  affairs  or  other  excuses 
sliall  be  made  up  after  the  expiration  of  the  contracting  period.     , 

7.  Working  hours  shall  not  exceed  10  hours  a  day  at  the  maximum.  Should 
it  not  be  permitted  to  work  for  10  hours  owing  to  the  local  laws  or  customs  the 
4*ni  grant  laborers  should  be  given  the  same  privilege. 

8.  The  wages  of  the  laborers  shall  be  the  same  as  those  received  by  natives 
doing  the  same  work  in  that  country  where  the  emigrant  laborers  are  hired  out. 
Lal)orers  who  have  a  specialty  should  be  given  better  wages  in  accordance  with 
their  skill.  Should  the  laborers  show  improvement  in  their  skill,  the  employer 
fihduld  increase  their  wages  accordingly. 

9.  Before  the  expiration  of  tlie  contract  the  employer  desiring  to  transfer  the 
work  to  a  third  party  or  desiring  to  change  to  other  form  of  work  not  provided 
for  in  the  contract,  should  obtain  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  emigra- 
tion. In  case  the  workshop  is  suspended,  resulting  in  the  unemployment  of  the 
laborers,  the  employer  should  compensate  the  damages  thus  done  to  the  laborers 
In  addition  to  the  passage  expenses  for  their  return. 

10.  Employer  should  regard  the  emigrant  laborers  as  the  equals  of  the  laborers 
of  the  countries  where  the  emigrant  laborers  are  contracted  for.  If  there  is 
extra  compensation  for  encouragement,  bonus,  etc.,  granted  to  the  laborers,  the 
emigrant  lalwrers  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

11.  Sundays,  Chinese  national  holidays,  holidays  of  the  countries  where  the 
emigrant  laborers  are  contracted  and  the  period  in  which  the  laborers  are  taken 
111  should  be  free  from  work  and  the  employer  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exact 
work  from  the  laborers.  With  the  exception  of  Chinese  national  holidays,  this 
nile  is  not  binding,  provide<l  that  the  laborers  are  willing  to  work,  but  they 
Biiould  be  given  extra  wages. 

12.  If  the  workshop,  with  the  approval  of  the  laborers,  extends  the  working 
hours  in  addition  to  the  regular  hours  the  laborers  should  be  paid  extra  wages 
F>er  day  or  per  hour. 

13.  During  holidays,  sick  leave,  or  traveling.  If  without  wages,  the  laborers 
ahoukl  be  paid  their  living  expenses.  If  it  Is  the  custom  of  the  country  that 
workmen  be  paid  for  holidays,  sick  leave,  or  during  traveling,  Chinese  emigrant 
laborers  should  be  given  the  same  privilege. 

14.  Employer  should  give  to  each  emigrant  laborer  a  copy  of  the  contract 
in  Chinese  with  the  foreign  translation  to  be  signe<l  by  both  parties,  stating  the 
privileges  to  l)e  enjoyed  by  the  laborers. 

ir>.  The  laborers  should  submit  to  the  employer  an  application  form  and  state 
therein  the  name,  age,  birth,  the  rules  to  be  observed,  and  the  duties  to  be 
performed. 

16.  The  expenses  incurred  for  physical  examination,  photos,  pas.««ports,  cloth- 
ing, and  passage  of  the  laborers  should  be  paid  by  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployer shall  not  be  permitted  to  deduct  them  from  the  wages. 

Before  sailing  the  employer  should  ask  the  cooperation  and  supervision  of  the 
(•Ulcers  appointed  by  the  burenu  of  emigration  in  the  physical  examination  and 
photo  tHking.  In  case  of  Illness  or  inability  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  laborers, 
the  employer  shall  hnve  the  right  to  discard.  After  sailing  such  persons  shall 
be  regarded  as  qualified  workmen  ami  shall  not  be  discarded. 

17,  The  name  of  the  seaport  in  China  from  which  the  laborers  shall  sail 
should  be  stated  beforehand. 
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18.  After  having  sent  the  laborers  to  the  country  to  which  they  are  ccm- 
tracted  the  employer  shall  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  the  names 
of  the  laborers,  date  of  their  assuming  duties,  and  the  different  localities  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned.  At  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  tlie  eontran 
and  of  transporting  the  laborei-s  home  the  employer  shall  also  r^ort  to  tie 
Commissioner  of  Emigration. 

19.  The  sum  of  household  fee  (funds  left  behind  for  the  use  of  the  family  i 
of  each  laborer  should  be  fixed  beforehand,  stilted  in  the  contract,  and  shall  noi 
be  deducted  from  the  wages.  Such  sum  should  be  handed  by  the  employer  tv> 
the  labor  contractor  to  be  paid  to  the  families  of  the  laborers  before  sailing. 
and  to  be  supervised  by  the  oflicers  of  the  bureau  of  emigration. 

20.  It  should  be  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  20  per  cent  of  the  wagff? 
should  be  used  as  family-supporting  fee.  The  procedure  for  remitting  should 
be  followed  in  accordance  with  Article  X  of  the  emigrant  labor  laws. 

21.  Board,  room,  and  clothing  of  the  laborers  should  be  paid  by  the  empUiyor 
and  deducted  from  the  wages  with  the  following  provisions : 

(a)  Clothing:  At  the  time  of  sailing,  the  laborers  should  be  given  hat< 
socks,  coats,  pants,  sweater,  shoes,  overcoats,  raincoats,  ami 
umbrellas,  bedding,  etc.  If  it  Is  in  the  frigid  zone,  the  laborers 
should  be  given  additional  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel  au^l 
wool.  The  whole  set  of  clothing  should  be  given  once  every  six 
months,  and  the  number  of  articles,  material,  and  form  should  lie 
fixed  beforehand. 

(6)  Board:  Coffee  and  tea  shall  be  used  for  drinking.  Food  shall  !>♦» 
properly  compounded  and  shall  contain  starch,  albumin,  fnts,  etc. 
The  percentage  of  such  ingredients  should  be  fixed  beforehand. 
The  eating  utensils  should  be  sufllcient. 

(c)  Room:  The  living  quarters  should  be  near  to  the  workshops  and 
should  be  sanitary.  It  should  be  stated  how  much  .space  should 
be  occupied  by  each  laborer.  All  the  furniture,  such  as  Iwis, 
mats,  tables,  chairs,  lamps,  stoves,  etc.,  should  be  completely  i*«r- 
nished. 

22.  The  laborer's  life  insurance  fee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  wages.  If  the 
work  is  of  a  dangerous  nature,  the  employer  should  insure  for  the  laborer. 
Such  insurance  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  and  shall  not  be  deducted 
from  the  wages.  All  the  insurance  certificates  shall  be  kept  by  the  coinniU- 
sioner  of  emigration. 

23.  The  total  sum  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  in  accordance  with  the 
above  two  rules  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  sum  of  the  wages. 

24.  At  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  the  laborers  shall  enjoy  tlie  privilege 
of  free  passage  and  should  be  sent  back  to  the  original  place  where  the  lalM>rfR 
have  been  contracted  for  by  the  employer  and  at  his  expense.  Those  who  are 
not  returning  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  whenever  they  return.  Should 
it  be  extended  in  accordance  with  the  contract  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
laborers  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  commissioner  of  emigration. 

25.  In  case  of  laborer's  illness,  the  medical  fee  should  be  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer and  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  wages.  In  the  case  of  continued 
illness,  which  necessitates  the  laborer  to  be  sent  back,  the  patient  should  be 
examined  by  the  physician  and  certificates  given,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  commissioner  of  emigration,  should  be  sent  back,  at  the  employer's  ex- 
pense, to  the  original  place  where  he  has  been  contracted. 

26.  Should  the  laborer's  death  be  caused  by  illness,  by  work  or  by  inJuJ? 
received  while  discharging  his  duties,  such  laborer  shall  be  given  special  coin- 
pensation,  the  sum  of  which  shall  be  In  accordance  with  that  providetl  by  lav 
in  that  country  or  fixed  by  custom.  Except  the  compensation  for  injury  which 
shall  be  given  directly  to  the  injured  laborer,  all  other  form  of  compen.satiMi 
fees,  together  with  insurance  fee  and  indemnity  fee,  shall  be  handed  to  tho 
commissioner  of  emigration,  to  be  remitted  to  China,  and  to  be  sent  to  the 
families  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  provided  in  Article  X  of  the  emlifrant 
labor  laws. 

The  laborer's  householding  fee,  family-supporting  fee,  compensation4nsiir- 
ance  fee,  and  indemnity  fee  shall  be  given  to  the  representative  of  the  laborer. 
Such  representative  may  be  changed  upon  petition  to  the  commissioner  of  eiui* 
gration  by  the  laborer. 

27.  Upon  the  death  of  the  laborer  the  burial  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  ^ 
ployer,  and  the  burial  shall  be  performed  in  accordance  with  the  eustom  of 
the  country  to  which  the  laborer  is  contracted.    The  employer  should  wpon 
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to  the  commissioner  of  emigration  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death,  date  of  death, 
and  place  of  burial.  The  commissioner  of  emigration  shall  inform  the  labor 
contractor  who  in  tarn  shall  notify  the  laborer's  family. 

28.  Laborer's  taxes,  such  as  head  tax  and  other  forms  of  taxes;  for  the 
present  as  well  as  for  the  future  during  sojourn  abroad,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
employer  and  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  wages. 

29.  Laborers  shall  enjoy  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  law  to  citizens  of  the 
country  to  which  the  laborers  are  contracted.  The  laborer  shall  enjoy  religious 
freedom.    The  employer  shall  guarantee  that  no  binding  terms  shall  be  provided. 

30.  At  the  locality  where  the  laborers  are  employed  interpreters  should  be 
en?:aged.  The  expenses  for  such  interpreters  should  be  paid  by  the  employer. 
The  qualification  of  the  interpreter  should  be  the  same  as  provided  in  Article 
XI  of  the  emigration  labor  laws. 

31.  Should  the  labor  of  the  country  to  which  the  emigrant  laborers  are  con- 
tracted reject  foreign  labor,  the  employer  shall  be  held  responsible  for  settle- 
ment. Should  it  develop  into  a  lawsuit,  all  the  expenses  thus  incurred  shall 
ho  paid  by  the  employer.  In  case  the  damage  has  been  done  to  the  laborers 
(lie  employer  shall  demand  indemnity  for  them. 

32.  Should  the  laborer  have  a  bad  chanicter  an:l  violate  the  rules  success- 
fiiUy,  tlie  employer  shall  report  to  the  commissioner  of  emigration  and  shall 
consult  him  as  to  the  kind  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  Should  the  laborer 
pay  no  heed  to  the  instructions,  and  should  the  case  be  of  a  serious  nature 
which  necessitates  his  dismissal,  the  employer,  with  the  approval  of  the  com- 
missioner of  emigration,  shall  send  him  back,  at  the  expense  of  the  employer, 
to  the  seaport  from  where  the  laborer  had  sailed. 

33.  All  the  stlpulat'ons  in  the  contract  shall  be  indorsed  and  guaranteed  by 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  contracting  country  resident  at  Peking. 

34.  Since  each  country  has  its  own  weights  and  measures,  its  own  method  of 
counting  the  distance,  and  its  own  scale  of  wages,  all  these  adjustments  shall 
be  made  when  the  contract  is  agreed  upon. 

3.').  It  shall  be  stated  in  the  contract  that  the  contract  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Bureau  of  Emigration  before  it  Is  effective. 

1.  Supplementary  rules. — Emigrant  laborers  shall  not  be  employed  in  any 
kind  of  work  In  connection  with  war. 

2.  Shoul.l  the  working  place  be  near  the  firing  line,  the  commissioner  of  eml- 
CTafon  shall  consult  the  employer  for  prompt  removal.  Shouli  there  be  no- 
work  incident  to  such  removnl,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  pml- 
pration  that  the  place  is  not  a  suitable  locality  for  work,  the  employer  shall 
r>ay  the  laborers  their  wages  for  three  months  and  also  the  passage  expenses 
for  their  return  to  the  original  seaport 

3.  Should  the  working  place  be  not  very  far  from  the  firing  line,  the  commis- 
s  onor  of  emigration,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  danger,  shall  consult  the 
employer  to  devise  means  for  the  protection  of  the  laborers. 

CONVENTION   OF  PKKING  RESPECTING   CHINESE   EMIGRATION    TO   CUBA,    1877. 

[I*>om  trratiea  between  China  and  foreign  States,  vol.  2,  second  edition,  pp.  389-308. 
Siifned  in  the  French,  SpnniKh,  and  Chinese  languageK  at  Peking,  Xov.  17.  1877 ; 
rntifiod  by  the  Emperor  of  China  I>ec.  6,  1878.  The  English  translation  has  been 
taken  from  a  directory  published  in  Hongkong.] 

His  Ma.1esty  the  King  of  Spain  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  being 
^♦^ry  desirions  to  establish  on  a  new  basis  the  emigration  of  Chinese  subjects 
to  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  complication  which 
iiilpiit  hereafter  ari.«!e.  have  nominated  for  their  plenipotentiaries,  as  follows: 

His  Mfljest>*  the  Emperor  of  China,  their  excellencies  Shen,  Mao,  Tung, 
OliVng,  and  Hsia,  members  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Carlos  Antonio  de  Espafta,  his  minister 
plenly»otentlary  to  China.  Annam,  and  Siam,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  iRjiheUn  the  Catholic,  etc.,  etc. ; 

^Vlio  have  agreed  to  all  the  articles  which  follow : 

Artir-ie  f. — The  high  contracting  parties  hereby  agree  that  the  emigration  of 
<^hineso  subjects  as  contnlneil  In  Article  X  of  the  treaty  concludefl  in  Tientsin 
•^n  October  10,  1864,  becomes,  and  is  hereby,  abrogated.  Only  the  stipulation  in 
'lie  SSI  Id  article  concerning  the  delivery  by  the  authorities  of  those  who  are 
*Iaim»fd  as  deserters,  criminals,  and  accused  ones  remains  In  force. 
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Ai-tlcle  IT. — The  difficulties  to  which  the  application  of  the  dispositions  of 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin  regarding  the  emigration  gave  rise  having  been  dlspersjed, 
the  two  Governments  renounce  each  foi  itself  every  pecuniaty  Indemnity. 

Article  III. — It  Is  agreed  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties  that  the 
emigration  of  their  respective  subjects,  whether  accompanied  by  their  families 
or  not,  shall  be  in  future  free  aiid  voluntary ;  they  disapprove  of  every  net  of 
violence  or  trickery  which  might  be  committed  in'  the  port)S  of  C^lna  or 
anywhere  else  for  the  purpose  of  expatriating  Chinese  subjects  against  tljelr 
will.  The  two  Governments  engage  themselves  to  pursue  with  all  the  rigor 
of  the  laws  any  contravention  of  the  preceding  stipulation,  and  to  iinposR 
penalties  established  by  their  respective  legislatures  uiK)n  the  persons  and 
ships  who  may  violate  this  stipulation.  The  Government  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain  engages  Itself  to  that  of  China  to  treat  the  Chinese  subjects 
staying  now  In  Cuba,  or  who  may  come  there  hereafter,  on  the  same  footlnjr 
as  the  foreigners  there  of  the  same  category  and  subjects  of  the  most  favore<I 
power. 

Article  IV. — The  Goveniment  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  will 
authorize  the  departure  of  the  emigrants  of  both  sexes  at  their  own  expense*  for 
the  island  of  Cuba  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  open  to  foreign  trade;  tfapy 
engage  themselves  not  to  place  any  impediment  to  the  free  emigration  nf 
(Chinese  subjects,  and  to  forbid  the  authorities  of  the  said  ports,  and  prlnripallj 
the  customs  taot'ais,  to  raise  difficulties,  be  it  either  toward  the  freight  or 
placement  of  the  ships,  under  any  flag  whatever,  destined  to  the  transport  of 
Chinese  passengers,  or  toward  the  operations  of  the  shipowners,  consignees,  »r 
agents,  provided  always  that  they  conform  themselves  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  present  convention. 

Article  V. — It  is  well  understood  that  the  custon)s  taot'ais  and  the  ChiJi»^<» 
authorities  of  the  open  ports  will  have  the  right  to  inform  themselves  whether 
the  emigration  is  effected  according  to  the  spirit  and  the  terms  of  the  present 
convention.  The  customs  taot'ais  will  prepare  printed  passports,  with  whii'li 
they  will  provide  every  emigrant  who  has  decided  to  ship  him.self.  These 
passports  have  to  be  vis6d  by  the  consul  of  Spain  in  the  port  of  departure,  and 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  consuls  by  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  carrying  emigrants.  The  cusromi* 
taot'jii  of  the  p<»rt  of  departure  of  the  ship  carrying  emigrants  will  laoreover 
have  the  r!ght  to  nominate  Chinese  delegates,  who,  together  with  those  cho«wi 
by  the  consul  of  Spain,  will  go  on  board  of  the  ships  ready  for  departure,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  the  passengers  embarked  leave  by  their  own  free  will 
and  accord.  Those  passengers  who  in  the  moment  of  departure  are  found  not 
carrying  the  necessary  documents  are  to  be  landed  at  once.  In  any  case,  on 
the  arrival  of  a  ship  at  her  destination,  when  passengers  are  fotmd  having  no 
document,  the  Spanish  authorities  can,  in  accord  with  the  consuls  of  Cliliw. 
adopt  such  measures  as  they  see  fit  for  the  occasion.  In  order  that  the  vi^lt 
of  the  delegates  above-fhentloned  can  take  place  and  have  an  effective  result. 
the  captain  or  shipowner  will  be  bound  to  declare  In  advance  the  hour  of  Ui*" 
departure  of  the  ship.  If  the  captain  of  a  ship  which  carries  emigrants  do^ 
not  submit  to  this  condition,  and  if  he  declares  his  Intention  of  led^lns 
previously  to  the  visit  of  the  delegates,  the  consul  of  Spain,  after  an  nfflcbil 
communlcntlon  having  been  made  to  him  to  this  effect,  must  refuse  to  hlin  thf 
delivery  of  the  ship's  papers,  and  the  ship  will  be  detained  and  treated  aocnril 
ing  to  the  laws  of  her  country,  until  all  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
present  convention  have  been  duly  compiled  with. 

Article  VI. — ^The  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Chlnn  «»1' 
nominate  a  consul  general  in  Havana,  and  will  have  also  the  right  to  nuiriinate 
consular  agents  in  all  the  towns  where  the  Spanish  Government  admits  th«H' 
of  other  nations.  It  is  well  understood  that  these  nomlnaticms  will  be  nia«l<' 
according  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  connnon  accord  between  tlw?  hijili 
contracting  parties.  The  Spanish  Government  will  grant  to  the  Chinese 
consuls  the  same  prerogatives  as  those  which  the  consuls  of  other  imlion'* 
residing  in  Cuba  enjoy.  The  local  authorities  in  Cuba  will  accord  tn  m 
consul  general,  as  well  as  to  the  consuls  and  vice  consuls  of  China,  all  iho 
facilities  connectwl  with  the  exercise  of  their  functions  for  placing,  them  «' 
communicntion  with  their  nationals  and  for  giving  them  the  means  of  affonl- 
ing  protecfon  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it. 

Article  y//.— Chinese  subjects  can  leave  the  Island  of  Cuba  whenever  tii^y 
wish,  provided  that  they  are  not  under  Judicial  pursimuce.  Moreover,  l" 
order  to  facilitate  the  free  circulation  and  settlement  of  the  Chinese  subjet-t* 
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In  Cuba,  and  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  rights  which  are  given  to  them 
by  Article  III  of  the  present  convention,  the  Spanish  Government,  together 
with  the  Chinese  representative  in  Madrid,  or  the  authorities  in  Havana,  to- 
wther  with  the  consul  general  of  China,  will  establish  regulations  which,  with- 
out deviating  from  the  existing  laws  of  the  public  good  order  and  peace,  or 
fmm  those  which  might  be  established  in  future,  will  grant  to  the  Chinese 
piibjects  treatment,  equal  to  foreigners  of  the  same  category  and  subjects  of 
the  most  favored  power.  The  Spanish  authorities  have  besides  to  deliver  to 
the  Chinese  subjects  a  pass  of  circulation  similar  to  those  with  which  other 
foreigners  are  furnished. 

Article  VIII. — Chinese  subjects  will  have  the  faculty  to  appeal  to  the 
Spanish  tribunals  in  order  to  defend  or  pursue  their  rights;  they  will  in  this 
respect  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  subjects  of  the  most 
favHred  nation.  Chinese  subjects  will  hnve  the  faculty  to  be  accompanied  to 
the  tribunals  by  lawyers  and  interpreters,  be  they  Spaniards  or  foreigners, 
who,  according  to  the  Spanish  law,  are  qualified  to  be  present  at  the  sitting 
iif  the  tribunals,  and  who  could  be  designated  by  the  Chinese  consuls  residing 
on  the  island  of  Cuba,  The  complaints  which  Chinese  subjects  actually 
residing  on  the  island  of  Cuba  have  to  forward  in  regard  to  illtreatment 
which  they  pretend  to  have  suffered  previously  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  present  convention  will  be  examined  by  the  Spanish  tribunals  and 
jofigwl  equitably,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  the  practice  to  do  in  regard  to 
the  snbjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Article  IX. — ^The  consul  general  of  China  in  Habana  and  the  competent 
authorities  on  the  island  of  Cuba  will  establish,  as  speedily  as  possible  and  in 
(t>mra()n  accord,  the  regulations  which  the  Chinese  emigrants  actually  residing 
in  Cuba,  and  those  who  may  hereafter  arrive,  ought  to  observe  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  certificate  stating  their  entry  in  the  register  kept  by  the  Chinese  consuls. 
The  Chinese  consuls  will  deliver  to  them  a  certificate  of  registration,  which  will 
\^  vlsM  by  the  superintendent  of  police  or  any  other  competent  authority  in  the 
•iistriot,  town,  or  plantation  of  the  prefecture  where  the  emigrant  will  estab- 
\H\  his  residence.  The  authorities  of  Cuba  will  communicate  to  the  Chinese 
<*nnsn1s  ail  the  information  concerning  the  number  and  names  of*  the  Chinese 
subjects  in  the  different  localities  of  the  island,  and  will  enable  them  to  obtain 
the  means  to  personally  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Chinese  engaged  as  laborers 
on  the  plantations. 

Article  X. — Ships  of  whatever  nation  wishing  to  carry  Chinese  emigrants 
must,  besides  conforming  themselves  to  the  stipulations  of  the  present  con- 
vention, also  submit  themselves  to  the  regulations  of  their  country  regarding 
the  carrying  of  passengers,  of  provisions,  and  health.  If  they  do  not  obey 
these  two  conditions,  they  shall  then  not  be  allowed  to  carry  emigrants. 

.Article  XI. — ^The  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  desiring  to 
eive  to  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  a  proof  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will,  engages  itself  to  send  home  at  its  own  expense,  as  soon  as 
the  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  those  Chinese  who  actually  can  be 
fonnd  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  who  formerly  made  in  China  literary  studies 
their  vocation,  also  those  who  had  an  ofliclal  rank,  and  Individuals  who  belong 
to  families  of  these  categories.  Their  repatriation  will  be  effected  according  to 
the  information  given  by  the  Chinese  consular  agents,  and  duly  verified  by  the 
Spanish  authorities.  Likewise  will  be  repatriated  old  persons  prevented  by 
aj?e  from  working  and  who  may  ask  to  go  back  to  China,  also  all  Chinese  female 
orphans  not  married  and  who  may  wish  to  return  to  their  country. 

Article  XII. — The  Spanish  Government  will  order  the  masters  of  those 
Chinese  emigrants  who.se  contracts  have  expired,  and  who,  according  to  the 
terms  of  these  contracts,  have  the  right  of  returning  home,  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  have  contracted  with  these  emigrants.  Concerning  those  who 
have  fulfilled  their  engagements,  but  who  have  no  right  to  be  sent  home  at  the 
expense  of  their  masters,  and  who  are  without  means  to  maintain  themselves, 
the  local  authorities  will,  together  with  the  Chinese  consuls  in  Cuba,  adopt 
the  measures  which  they  think  necessary  for  repatriating  them.  The  emigrants 
at  present  residing  on  the  island  of  CUiba  and  whose  contracts  are  expiring, 
will  receive,  as  soon  as  the  present  convention  comes  into  force,  a  certificate, 
in  wlUch  It  will  be  stated  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  engagements;  by  this 
they  will  obtain  the  right  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages  secured  to  other 
fliinese.  according  to  regulations  mentioned  in  Article  VII  of  the  present  con- 
tention, and  will  be  free  either  to  remain  on  or  to  leave  the  island  of  Cuba. 
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Article  XIII. — The  authorities  of  Uie  island  of  Cuba  can,  if  the  clrcumstanct 
demand  it,  and  regardless  of  the  regulations  already  mentioned,  oppose  tlu'Di 
selves  to  the  movements  and  the  residence  of  Chinese  subjei^  in  all  th 
localities  where  they  think  convenient,  if  for  special  reasons  they  find  that  tl* 
accumulation  of  the  individuals  in  the  respective  localities  might  be  detrimentc 
to  the  preservation  of  public  order.  In  such  cases  the  local  authorities  wil 
observe  toward  Chinese  subjects  the  same  rules  as  toward  other  fnreigufd 
and  will  communicate  to  the  consul  of  China  the  decision  they  have  taken. 

Article  XIV. — The  laborers  who  have  still  obligations  to  perform,  accordini 
to  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  must,  under  any  condition,  fulfill  the  obligations 
but  they  will  enjoy,  regarding  certificates,  etc.,  the  benefits  which  will  H 
accorded  to  their  countrymen  recently  landed,  or  to  those  whose  engaKenienti 
have  expired.  Likewise,  all  the  Chinese  subjects  who  might  have  been  detains 
In  the  Government  depots  on  the  island  of  Cuba  will  be  set  at  liberty  as  s'joi 
as  the  present  convention  comes  into  force;  they  will  be  furnished  with  sud 
documents  as  the  regulations  provide  for,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  otiiei 
Chinese.  From  the  preceding  clause  are  excepted  all  those  who  are  found  In 
the  Government  prisons  either  in  consequence  of  a  judgment  or  of  an  accusiti'ii 

Article  XV. — The  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  and  Uft- 
Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  agree  that  if  hereafter  one  f>f 
them  thinks  it  convenient  to  make  modifications  of  some  of  the  articles  of  th«^ 
present  convention,  or  to  cancel  them,  negotiations  to  this  effect  can  <TOly  '■'' 
opened  at  the  expiration  of  at  least  one  year  after  the  notification  of  such  wish 
shall  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the  other.  It  L* 
also  understood,  if  hereafter  the  Chinese  Government  shall  grant  to  any  oiti^ 
power  advantages  not  mentioned  in  the  present  convention  regarding  i^" 
emigration  of  Chinese  subjects,  such  advantages  will  also  be  acquired  bs  titr 
Spanish  Government. 

Article  XVI. — The  present  convention  will  be  ratified  and  the  rntifieations 
exchanged  in  Peking  within  a  period  of  eight  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

The  present  convention  is  made  in  Spanish^  French,  and  Chinese,  in  t^n- 
copies,  which  have  been  compared  and  found  correct 

S'gned  and  sealed  on  the  13th  day  of  the  10th  moon  of  3d  year  of  Kuang  Y^ 
(17th  November,  1877). 

Appendix  III. 

The  following  communications  from  labor  organizations  have  been  received* 

Railway  Employees'  Depabtment, 

Amebican  Federatiow  of  Labor, 

July  to,  19tl 
Hon.  Albebt  Johnson, 

Chaifrman  Committee  Ofi  Immigration, 

Utvited  States  House  of  Representatives, 

House  Office  Building,  WashinQton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  copy  of  House  Joint  resolution  171,  making pr<»- 
visions  for  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamathm  declaring  an  emergency  in  tbe 
Territory  of  Hawaii  by  reason  of  serious  shortage  of  labor. 

After  carefully  reading  and  analyzing  this  proposed  bill,  I  am  of  the  opintpn 
that  it  would  be  opening  up  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  Chinese  \^ 
gi-ation  by  permitting  the  bringing  in  of  50,000  Chinese  to  the  Hawaiian  Islan* 
each  five  years,  and  that  should  this  bill  become  a  law^  it  would  estahU<f' 
peonage  or  bondage,  which  is.  in  fact,  only  a  form  of  slavery.  In  my  opiHi'" 
there  is  no  real  excuse  offered  for  this,  but  it  is  merely  being  urged  by  a  c«'°* 
mittee  of  planters  and  bankers  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Is  the  first  mo^^ 
in  a  drive  to  open  up  our  shores  to  the  importation  of  coolie  labor.  U  the? 
are  allowed  to  bring  these  Chinese  into  Hawaii  under  bond  for  five-year  serric*. 
w^hat  argument  would  there  be  against  granting  the  same  rights  to  the  wiss' 
beet  planters  and  fruit  growers  of  our  mainland  within  the  next  year  or  -w? 

As  representative  of  an  organization  of  laboring  men,  I  want  to  enter  a 
protest  against  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  aime<l  at  the  laboring  people  of  (^^^ 
country.  You  may,  therefore,  consider  this  an  ofllclal  protest  of  the  member?  ^ 
the  organization  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 

Very  truly,  yours,  B,  M.  Jewiox. 

President  Railway  Employees*  Department 
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Spbingfield,  Iix.,  July  14,  1921. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration, 

House  of  Representatives f  Wa^hington^  D,  C: 

The  SpriDgfieM  Federation  of  Labor,  representing  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment of  Springfield,  in  regular  meeting  respectfully  protest  against  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  providing  for 
rhe  Importation  of  50,000  Chinese  coolies  into  Hawaii.  We  respectfully  urge 
that  the  resolution  be  defeated  and  that  the  law  excluding  Chinese  be  rigidly 
eu  forced. 

Spsinofield  Fedebation  of  Labor. 

Dan  McGill,  Secretary. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  July  19,  1921. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

On  behalf  of  the  organized  timber  workers  of  the  United  States,  we  protest 
apainst  the  passage  of  joint  resolution  171.  Unemployment  is  now  a  serious 
ibeuuco  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  The  importation  of  hordes  of 
Orientals  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  either  the  employers  or  the  workers. 
If  our  country  is  to  maintain  its  present  high  standing  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  an  American  standard  of  living  must  prevail.  It  would  be  just  as 
rmsonable  to  pass  a  resolution  permitting  the  importation  of  droves  of  Orientals 
for  work  In  the  timber  Industry  as  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  Importation  of  Orientals  is  unwarranted  and  uncalled  for,  and  will  not 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  people. 

International  Union  of  Timber  Wobkers. 
By  Ray  R.  Canterbuby,  President, 

Harry  W.  Call,  Secretary, 

Similar  communications  have  been  received  from  the  following : 

Rrotherhootl  of  Railway  Clerks,  Creston,  Iowa. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa'. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Mount  Carmel,  111. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Astoria  Central  Ijibor  Council,  Astoria,  Oreg. 
T'nitod  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Vallejo,  Calif. 
Technical  Engineers',  Architects'  and  Draftsmen's  UUiOn,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Tuft  Central  Labor  Council,  Taft,  Calif. 
Ciffarmakers'  Union  of  America,  Seattle,  Wash. 
International  Longshoremen's  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Railway  Employees'  Department,  Rivera  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders,  VaUejo, 
Calif. 

National  Window  Glass  Workers,  419  Electric  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Vallejo,  Calif. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Robert  Langan,  1312  B  Ninth  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  and  Helpers,  Chl- 
cajjo.  III. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Visalla, 

Calif, 

International  Typographical  Union,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
M.  Martin,  117  Avenue  Thirty-eighth  East,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers,  Chicago,  111. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Internatltonal  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  Washington,  D.  0. 
^Sacramento  Federated  Trades  Council,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Olympla,  Wash. 
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Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  B'reight  Handlers,  £xpr>s< 
and  Station  Employees,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Chicago,  111, 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders.  Hilly  ■  r 
Wash. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

United  Leather  Workers,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  Brainerd,  Minn. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks.  Monroe,  La. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Omaha,  Xebr. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  Mattoon,  111. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  <- 
tralia,  Wash. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  ami  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Exi  * 
and  Station  Employees,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Louisville,  Ky. 

San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

City  Fire  Fighters  No.  31,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Woman's  Trade  Un'on  League,  Chicago,  111. 

Pueblo  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Teamsters'  Union,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Butchers  Local  Union  No.  656,  Portland,  Oreg. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Portland  Mailers  Union  No.  13.  Portland,  Oreg. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Plumbers  and  Stearafitters,  No.  820,  l/oveland.  Colo. 

Alabama  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Arizona  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operator?.  ^ 
Tork,  N.  Y. 

California  State  Federation  of  Labor,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Denver  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Denver,  Colo. 

Central  Labor  Council,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Central  Labor  Union,  The  Dalles,  Oreg. 

Central  Labor  Council,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Central  Labor  Council,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Clifton.  Ariz. 

Federated  Trades  and  I^bor  Council,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Central  I^bor  Union,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Central  Labor  Council,  San  Bernadino,  Calif. 

Tucson  Central  Trades  Council,  Tucson,  .Ariz. 

Metal  Trades  Council,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Petaluma  Central  Labor  Council,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

Building  Trades  Council,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Painters  and  Decorators  of  Riverside,  Riverside,  Calif. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Calumet  Joint  Labor  Council,  Chicago,  111. 

Oregon  Federation  of  Labor,  Portland,  Oreg. 

International  Association  Oilfield  Gas  Well  Workers,  Coalinga,  CaUt 

Shop  Crafts,  Needles,  Calif. 

American  legion,  Department  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Nevada  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Sparks,  Nev.  ^ 

Organized  labor  of  Richmond  and  ("ontra  Costa  County.  Richmond,  <'«•'• 

Vallejo  Pyramid,  No.  7,  Ancient  Egyptian  Order  of  Seiots,  Vallejo.  <>"^ 

Machinists'  T^cal  252,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

La  Junta  Local  Shop  Federation,  I^a  Junta,  Colo. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Vl.^alla,  Calif. 

Chicago  Fe<leratlon  of  Labor,  Chicago,  III,  ,. 

International  Brotherhoofl  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Bulldcm.  ^*'' 
Calif. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Birmingham,  Ala, 
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I'nited  Mine  Workers,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Federation  of  Labor,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

State  Federation  of  Labor,  Denver,  Colo. 
Boilermakers'  &  Shipbuilders*  Helpers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

International  Longshoremen's  Union,  Tacoina,  Wash. 

Orange  County  Central  Labor  Council,  FuUerton,  Calif. 

xVnacortes  Central  Labor  Council,  Anacortes,  Wash. 

Everett  Central  Labor  Council,  Everett,  Wash. 

Tacoma  Central  Labor  Council,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Seattle  Central  Labor  Council,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Central  Labor  Council,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Local  Union  No.  606,  I.  V.  S.  and  O.  E.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Cigar  Makers'  Union,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America,  Pasco,  W^ash. 

Machinists'  Lodge  No.  297,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Labor  Council  of  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Fresno  Labor  Council,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Central  Labor  Council  of  San  Pedro,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Central  Labor  Council,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Milwaukee  Federated  Trades  Council,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Marion  Trades  Council,  Marion,  111. 

Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Chicago,  111. 

Benj.  J.  Schooley,  631  North  Third  Street,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Gate  City  Lodge,  No.  129,  Winona,  Minn. 

Terminals  Division  Lodge,  No.  708,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

International  Association  of  Machinists,  Moberly,  Mo. 

C.  V.  Maute,  care  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  189,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Maryland  State  and  District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Labor,  Cumberland, 
Md. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Olympia  Typographical  Union,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
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